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PREFACE. 


FOR  the  credit  of  human  natiM*e,  some  men  have  appeared 
^  every  age,  who  adorned  their  lives  by  good  actions,  or  their 
{Niblick  stations  by  the  dignity,  virtue,  and  splendid  excellencies 
of  their  characters.  Memoirs  of  such  persons  excite  a  lively  inter*, 
est,  M)d»  trom  adminng  tbeir  extraordinary  qualitiesi  we  desire  to 
see  them  in  various  attitudes,  and  to  know  the  incidents  of  their 
private  life«  Hence  encouragement  is  given  to  works  of  biogra- 
phy, which,  in  some  form  or  othef,  are  daily  issuing  from  the 
press.  Even  short  sketches  of  eminent  men  have  been  thought 
instmctive,  as  well  as  entertaining. 

The  first  discoverers  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  possessed  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  a  very  uncommon  degree.  The  fathers  of 
New  England  were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  moral  worth, 
and  also  for  their  active  Virtues.  They  were  men  of  firmness  and 
resolution,  ready  to  endure  every  suffering,  for  the  sake  of  civil 
and  religtous  freedom.  They  had  to  level  forests  where  savage 
beasts,  and  savage  men  had  roamed  for  ages,  aikl  to  make  com^ 
fortable  dwelling  places  amidst  barren  deserts.  By  their  sagaci>- 
ty  and  prudence,  their  attention  to  the  means  of  improving  their 
situation,  they  soon  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civilized  and  cultivat- 
ed society.  Among  the  first  planters,  we  find  men  of  genius  and 
literary  acquirements,  who  would  have  been  conspicuous  as 
statesmen  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  or  as  divines  of  the  church  of 
England.  It  is  no  wonder  that  their  characters  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  puritans  in  their  own  country,  or  that  they  shone 
as  lights  in  the  dark  places  of  this  American  wilderness.  Cot- 
ton, Hooker  and  Davenport  might  well  rank  with  the  Lightfoets 
and  Owens  of  the  age  ;  they  had  equal  reputation  as  scholars  at 
the  universities.  President  Chauncy,  as  professor  of  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  had  no  superiour,  and  might  have  had  any  preferment  in 
the  national  church,  if  he  had  become  subservient  to  the  views  of 
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archbishop  Laud.  Norton  wrote  Latin  with  elegance  and  purit)r ; 
his  name  was  celebrated  in  various  nations  of  b.urope.  Less  is 
said  about  Roger  Williams  before  he  left  his  native  country.  He 
was  young)  and  perhftps  did  not  preach  Mrith  the  sameferce  as  he 
wrote.  All  who  peruse  his  works  will  wonder  at  the  vast  expan« 
aion  of  his  mind,  and  lament  the  eccentricities  of  his  conduct. 

The  succeeding  generation  bore  a  resemblance  to  their  fathers 
in  their  character,  but  were  not  equal  to  them  in  erudition.  The 
writer  of-  the  Magnalia  divides  into  three  classes  the  eminent 
p(red:cher8,  who  emigrated  to  New  England.  The  first  were  ill 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry  when  they  came  over.  They  were 
educated  ehher  at  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  The  second  clasa 
comprehends  those,  whose  education  tvas  unfinished,  and  had 
ohiy  such  advantages  to  complete  it,  as  they  could  obtain  in  the 
plantations.  Mr.  John  Higginson,  Mr.  Sherman  and  Thomas 
Thacher  were  the  most  famous  among  them.  The  third  con* 
Bisted  of  those  who  were  ejected  from  the  ministry,  after  the  res* 
toration  of  the  nionarchy,  and  establishment  of  the  episcopal 
Church.  These  were  pious  and  good  men ;  but  in  their  literary 
accomplishmants  they  were  not  superiour  to  those  who  were 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  which  was  the  only  seminary  ia 
Korth  America  for  many  years.  This  institution  could  not  vie 
With  the  colleges  in  Europe  for  endowments ;  but  during  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  the  universities  lost  their  ablest  professors, 
knd  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  means  of  making  eminent  scho^ 
krs.  We  may  well  suppose  that  polite  literature  would  fall  pros« 
trate  trith  the  laws  of  the  realms  Few  went  to  the  pure  fountains 
of  clas&ieal  ktiowledge,  though  muny  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
Were  read.  The  works  of  their  theologians,  some  of  whom  were 
^te^x  and  estcellent  men,  displayed  the  stores  of  learning  with* 
out  the  skill  and  graces  of  composition.  The  quaint  style  and 
manner,  which  then  prevailed  in  England,  was  imitated  by  our 
American  divines.  They  were  as  much  disgusted  with  the 
works  bf  the  English  writers,who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  of 
of  William,  as  the  most  famous  authors  in  Great  Britain,  in  those 
reigns,  were  disgusted  with  the  writings  of  the  preceding  age. 
Cotton  Mather,  the  most  voluminous  American  author,  and  a  man 
of  immense  learning,  has  very  little  credit  with  the  present  gene* 
Vfttioht  because  his  ntirrations  are  so  pxolixi  and  so  many  strange 
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tUngs  Dccur  in  so  strange  a  style.  He  tras  a  mati  of  unbounded 
firncy,  astonishing  meraoiy,  but  of  no  jlidgment»  With  hW 
marvellous  stories  he  has,  however,  collected  many  facts,  and  it 
Would  be  unpardonable  if  the  author  of  this  work  did  not  pay  k 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Every  writer  of  the  affairs  of  Massachu* 
Betts  ismuch  Indebted  to  him'  for  the  use  of  bis  materiah* 

From  the  date  of  the  new  charter  We  find  very  few  leading  cha« 
racters,  who  were  not  born  and  bred  in  the  colonies .    There  was 
no  great  encouragement  for  men,  who  had  genius  and  talents,  t6' 
come  over  to  New  England  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  subsistence. 
At  this  time,  it  has  been  said,  that  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  our 
country.    A  late  writer  has  thus  described  the  college  at  New 
Haven  :  ^  The  students  had  heard  of  a  certain  new  and  strange 
philosophy  in  vogue  in  England,  and  the  names  of  Boyle,  Locke 
and  Newton  had  reached  them,  but  they  were  not  suffered  to 
think  that  any  valuable  improvements  were  to  be  expected  frtfm 
philosophical  innovations"*     This  description  is  inuch  elagger<k 
ated  by  the  prejudices  of  a  party  writer.     One  of  the  go^ernours 
of  Connecticut  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr»  Boyle,  and 
was  a  principal  founder  of  the  royal  society.    Tw6  of  the  corpo^ 
ration  of  Harvard  College  were  fellows  of  the  royal  society  at  this 
Tery  tiihe,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  was  the  same  in  both  Se- 
minaries.   Cah  we  suppose  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  tras 
not  adopted,  or  that  the  first  characters  in  tlie'ir  churches  andcoN 
leges  were  sitting  so  contentedly  in  the  shades  of  Ignorance  t 
From  our  sketches  it  will  appear,  that  we  hnd  at  this  period  not 
only  students  in  the  new  philosophy,  but  scholars  who«xceHed  in 
polite  learning.  Philological  inquiries  grew  fashionable,  and  very 
excellent  productions  appeared  from  the  hands  of  gentlemen  in  civil 
lffe,as  well  as  from  the  clergy.  It  is  true  that  these  were  days  of 
tranquillity,  and  such  times  are  not  favourable  to  great  exertions. 
If  we  except  tft^  disturbances,  which  were  caused  by  Indian  wars, 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  happy  state  of  society,  than 
New  England  exhibited  for  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
The  people  were  submissive  to  the  laws.      There  was  order  in 
the  citiest  peace  in  the  villages,  and  religion  in  the  temples .  These 
are  not  the  times  to  display  great  talents  any  more  than  great 
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triitles.    When  occasion  called  forth  the  exertions  of  Americah 
titizens,  they  discovered  vigoi*|^  abilities,  as  well  as  patriotisniy 
strong  and  manly  virtues  with^olitical  skill,  and  all  that  energ^jt 
of  character  necessary  for  raising  provinces  into  an  empire. 
During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  officers  of  the  American  army 
showed  courage  and  magnanimity.     iThey  were  brave,  activet 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprise^  and  would  have  obtained  distinction  in 
the  armies  of  Europe.     The  members  of  the  first  congress  were 
viewed  with  admiration  bordering  on  enthusiasm.   Their  abilities 
as  statesmen,  and  their  political  integrity,  did  honour  to  the  United 
States,  and  gained  them  respect  from  the  great  men  of  other  na* 
tions.    They  certainly  have  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  poster- 
ity.   If  more  particular  attention  have  been  paid  to  one  part  of  this 
biographical  work,  it  is  in  doing  justice  to  the  characters  of  those 
who  lived  between  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  commencement  o( 
the  American  revolution.     The  age  of  the  writer  made  every 
thing  impressive.     He  was  acquainted  with  those  who  were  ac- 
tive in  our  publick  concerns,  and  has  been  favoured  with  written 
accounts,  that  are  strengthened  by  the  opinion  and  conversation  of 
those  who  are  still  alive.     Whenever  he  has  recurred  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  he  has  endeavoured  to  gain  cdlatefal  evidence 
to  make  the  representation  just,     in  writing  biography  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  about  taking  the  character  from  newspapers. 
Facts  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  characters  very  sel- 
dom.    If  the  deceased  had  virtues  they  are  exaggerated  by  his 
friends  ;  and  how  often  are  particular  delineations  made  by  those 
who  knew  not  the  man  !    A  pen  is  employed  which  is  elegant,  and 
if  the  sketch  is  done  in  tlie  best  manner,  there  is  no  inquiry  whe- 
ther it^e  true  ?    If  we  had  no  other  knowledge  of  men,  but  what 
we  get  from  newspapers,  would  there  be  a  proper  discriminattoo 
between  the  good  and  bad  members  of  society  I 

A  remark  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  made  upon  funeral  scf* 
»ons.  If  they  are  not  in  the  style  of  eulogy  they  are  not  printed. 
What  tlie  preacher  says  be  doubtless  believes  ;  but  how  often  is 
his  opinion  different  from  that  of  his  audience  ?  How  many  fu- 
neral orators  paint  nothing  ?  Such  performances  require  a  nice 
and  delicate  pencil  to  finish;  but,in  general, they  are  the  most  un« 
s'.udied  compositions  of  their  authors.  This  is  not,  however^  what 
first  excited  the  remark.  Our  objection  is,  that  they  are  not  pure 
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•ources  of  infortnation.  A  preacher  is  to  say  nothing  but  good 
of  the  dead ;  a  writer  of  lives  nothing;  but  the  truth;  for  he  exhi* 
bits  men  as  they  were.  The  preacher  is  apt  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  characters  ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  biographer  to  enter 
into  the  most  minute  details.  All  funeral  sermons,  however,  are 
not  liable  to  the  same  censure.  Those  preached  upon  the  death 
of  ministers  sometimes  bring  an  obscure  clergyman  into  view, 
who  preferred  the  shade,  as  the  most  agreeable  situation,  but 
whose  virtues  and  talents  ought  to  be  known,  that  others  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  example.  On  the  ojther  hand,  preachers 
often  say  better  things  of  their  brethren  than  they  deserve ; 
upon  no  occasion  is  friendship  or  flattery  more  indelicate* 
ly  manifested.  The  reputation  of  the  deceased  depends  in 
some  measure  upon  the  orator.  If  his  performance  be  admired, 
strangers  who  read  it  will  think  highly  of  the  subject.  If  the  dis* 
Qourse  be  dull  or  inelegant,  it  perhaps  is  not  printed,  and  no  cha- 
racter published.  However  eminent  the  deceased  was  in  life,  he 
is  not  known  beyond  the  line  of  his  near  acquaintance,  among 
whom  his  reputation  is  long  preserved  by  a  mpst  affectionate  v^i 
membrance. 

The  ^Mthor  of  this  work  has  taken  the  freedom  to  mingle  hii^ 
own  observations  with  the  documents  received  from  others.  Hit 
taste  always  led  him  to  collect  curious  mss.  and  ancient  books  s  h^ 
was  favoured  with  many  letters  of  the  Hutchinson,  and  Oliver 
Ikmilies  ;  and  had  free  access  to  the  books  and  mss.  of  the  Mass^t 
ehusetts  Historical  Society.  He  has  mostly  written  from  one 
general  mass  of  information,which  be  has  been  many  years  in  co!« 
lecting  ;  but  where  he  has  been  indebted  for  principal  facts  he  haa 
pointed  to  the  main  source  of  his  intelligence.  The  original  dct 
sign  was  to  give  a  view  of  eminent  men  in  North  America.  The 
di£Qculty  of  obtaining  documents,  or  such  peculiar  notices  as  are 
accessary  for  proper  delineations  of  characters,induced  the  writ-« 
er  to  confine  himself  to  New  Kngland.  Some  articles  in  its  pres« 
enl  form  are  omitted,  which  would  be  ^ually  interesting  as  those 
which  appear.  Certain  notices,  which  he  expected  to  receive, did 
lK>t  arrive  till  it  was  too  late  for  their  insertion.  He  particularly 
regrets  the  omission  of  judge  Trowbridge  of  Cambridge,  gov« 
Jenks  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Hobart  of  Fairfield,  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
H r.  Tracy,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  Con-^ 
fiecticut. 
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In  the- beginning  of  the  work)  several  lives  are  disproportioii&te 
to  the  general  scale,  which  obliged  the  author  to  compress  the 
articles  in  other  parts,  and  under  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  introduce  no  person  who  has  died  since  the  commencer^ent  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Among  those  are  several  magistrates  of 
^his  state,  president  Willard  and  professor  Tappan  of  Cambridge, 
and  several  eminent  clergymen.  Memoirs  of  these  gentlemen 
have  been  published  lately,  and  their  characters  ably  and  f^}ly 
delineated;  but  with  the  addition  of  such  names,  any  work  would 
be  materially  improved.  If  the  book  should  ever  pass  Ihroygh 
another  edition  improvements  may  be  expected. 

For  the  errors  which  the  reader  may  find  in  the  followjng  pages 
some  apology  ought  to  be  made,especially  for  the  transposition  of 
several  names  and  the  misplacing  of  figures  in  the  dates*  These 
are  corrected  among  other  typographical  errata.  One  name  is  ini 
troduced,  page  35 1,  which  ought  not  to  appear  among  persons  de? 
ceased.  Those  who  thought  the  information  of  his  death  correct, 
are  happy  to. learn  that  the  gentleman  still  lives. 

Jn  tlie  course  of  his  proceeding  the  author  has  been  indebtec} 
to  several  friends  for  their  suggestions,  encouragement  and  assist- 
apce.  Without  their  kind  attentions  his  labour  would  have  been 
wearisome,  The  delicacy  and  warmth  of  their  fnendshig 
have  excited  sensations  which  are  better  felt  than  expressed  j 
for  their  literary  communications,  as  well  as  tokens  of  their  es- 
teem  and  aflbction,  he  begs  them  to  accept  his  grateful  acknowU 
edgements, 
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ABBOT  HULL,  minister  of  the  church  ia 
Charlestown,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1 720.  He  was  among  the 
first  students  that  were  put  upon  Mr.  HoUis's  foun- 
dation, and  recommended  by  Mr.  Hollis  himself ^  aa 
a  youth  meriting  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  indi- 
gent and  good  scholars.  In  1723  he  wag  ordainedt 
colleague  pastor  with  the  famous  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
tnd  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  I774j» 
He  left  a  few  printed  discourses,  chiefty  occa* 
sional,  and  his  character  was  respectable  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  divine.^ 

Adaks  Matthew,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  ac- 
count of  ingenious  and  literary  men  of  Boston.  In  the 

^  life  of  Franklin  it  is  said,  that  he  kindled  the  zeal  and 
encouraged  the  talents  of  that  philosopher,  who  had 
firee  access  to  his  books;  and  Dr.  Franklin  speaks  of 
him  with  respect  and  acknowledged  his  attentions* 
Mr.  Adams  was  only  a  mechanick,  but  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  college  education  would  have  made 

'  considerable  progress  in  scientifick  researches,  and 
been  very  useful  at  that  period.     He  was  one  of  the 

I      writers  in  the  New- England  Journal.    The  essays 

*  His  printed  discourses  are,  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  Sto; 

Boston^   1735.    A  Sermon  upon  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  8vo* 

\      174«.    A  Sermon  against  probne  swearing  and  cursingi  8v«. 
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he  contributed  vrett  received  with  marks  of  pnbt- 
lick  esteem,  and  reprinted  in  periodical  miscellanies 
of  later  date*  Like  many  other  ingenious  men, 
Mr.  Adams  lived  in  depressed  circumstances,  and 
died  with  a  name  and  character  rather  than  any- 
worldly  estate.  He  left  several  children,  who  in- 
herited his  genius,  one  of  whom  was 

John  Adaks,  minister  of  the  church  in  Dur- 
bam,  New- Hampshire.  His  father  laboured  to  give 
bim  a  liberal  education,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1745,  and  in  a  few  years  after 
erdained  at  Durham,  where  he  continued  pastor  of 
the  church  more  th^n  twenty,  years.  No  town  in 
New  England  was  ever  more  disturbed  by  fanat- 
icks  than  Durham.  A  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
order  of  the  churches  raged  there.  Every  man 
who  received  a  liberal  education,  who  wore  a  band 
or  black  coat,  and  held  a  regular  service  on  the 
Lord's  day,  was  called  hireling,  thief,  wolf,  and 
any  thing  that  would  make  him  odious.  They 
after  this  manner  insulted  this  pious  minister,  who 
had  not  patience  to  bear  it,  and  was  often  inveloped 
in  gloom,  or  ready  to  sink  into  despondency.  This 
might,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  to  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  man.  For  he  was  in  his  best  days,  and 
when  he  was  not  exposed  to  peculiar  trials  of  his 
ministry,,  very  much  the  sport  of  his  feelings. 
Sometimes  he  was  so  depressed  as  to  seem  like  a 
being  mingling  with  the  dust,  and  suddenly  would 
mount  up  to  heaven  with  a  bolder  wing  than  any  of 
,  his  contemporaries.^  1  his  would  happen  frequent- 
ly in  the  pulpit,  so  that  when  he  had  been  all  the 
week  preparing  a  sermon  which  was,^  according  to 
his  own  expression  as  dull  as  his  feelings,  he  would 
feel  an  exertion  that  would  give  him  health,  cheer- 
fulness, and  new  life.  It  was  his  method  to  take  a 
new  text,  and  give  a  flow  to  his  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions, which  were  much  better  than  he  was 
ever  able  to  utter,  with  previous  consideration.  His 
delivery  then  was  as  lively  as  his  fancy.    In  these 
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liappy  moments  he  was  also  a  cheerful,  instractive 
and  entertaining  companion.  He  could  write  as 
well  as  speak  y  like  one  who  had  cultivated  a  philo- 
logical taste.  A  specimen  of  his  abilities  was  ex- 
hibited in  a  letter  written  to  a  committee  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  1774/ when  the  Port  Bill  had  an- 
nihilated their  commerce.^ 

Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  leave  Durham  in  the 
year  1778,  in  consequence  of  other  disturbances 
than  religious.  He  had  been  thought  the  most  pro^ 
per  minister  to  live  with  people  so  enthusiastick  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Durham ;  for  he  was  himself, 
from  his  animal  frame  and  pious  sentiments,  inclin- 
ed  to  enthusiasm  ;  had  rather  favoured  than  oppos- 
cd  the  hiew  Lights  in  his  youth,  and  preached  the 
gospel  according  to  the  strictest  sect  of  our  forefa- 
thers ;  but  as  one  extreme  succeeds  another,  the 
most  cold  indiiference  to  every  thing  of  a  religious 
jsature  was  visible  in  the  inhabitants  of  Durham 
during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  pastoral  rela- 
tion ;  and  they  grew  weary  of  maintaining  a  minis- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  demands  of  money,  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  a  contention  arose  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretences,  and  a  council  advised  to  a  remo- 
val. He  was  soon  invited  to  settle  at  Washington^ 
in  the  county  of  York,  Massachusetts.  With  this 
flock  he  lived  in  more  easy  circumstances.  He 
died  1793,  aged  about  60  years. 

Adams  John  Rev.  a  divine,  a  poet,  a  writer  of  es- 
^ys,  &cc*  He  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  of 
Nova- Scotia,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1701.  Hediedat  Cambridge^  1740.  The  fellows  of 
the  College  were  his  palUholders,  and  the  first  charac- 
ters in  the  state  attended  the  funeral.  His  charac- 
ter was  very  respectable, thoughdoubtless the  eulogy 
in  the  Boston  newspapers,  was  from  the  pen  of  one 
strongly  prejudiced  in  his  favour — **  It  deserves  to 

*  There  was  a  committee  appointed  to  receive  donations.  The 
letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Durham. 
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be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  monuments  of  mar- 
ble, or  rather  to  appear  and  shine  forth  from  some 
genius  of  uncommon  sublimity  and  equal  to  his 
cwn«  But  sufficient  are  his  immortal  writings  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. '*  His  literary  friends  is* 
sued  proposals  for  publishing  a  volume  ot  his  ser^ 
mons,  but  the  subscription  failed.  They  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  poems  which  discover  a  good 
imagination  and  pure  taste«  They  are  equal  to  any 
Mew-England  poetry  of  this  date,  though  not  merit- 
ing in  the  encomium  passed  upon  his  writings.  A 
second  edition  was  never  called  for.  The  book  is 
very  scarce,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  among  the 
rare  works  of  American  authors* 

He  published  during  his  life,  a  poem  on  the  love 
of  money,  which  is  ingenious  and  satirical.  It  is 
Bot  contained  in  the  volume. 

Adams  Amos,  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Rox- 
bury,  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  having  a  voice , 
'uiKommonly  sonorous  and  plaintive.  The  energy  of 
his  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  often  mentioned  by  those 
who  sat  under  his  ministry.  He  was  praised  in  other 
churches,  as  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  but 
many  were  disgusted  with  his  plainness  of  speech^ 
the  length  of  his  discourses,  and  his  very  desultory 
observations.  All  allowed  him  to  discover  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  the  addresses  he 
made  to  his  hearers.  His  preaching  was  calcula- 
ted to  prick  the  consciences  of  sinners,  though  they 
wanted  correct  discrimination  and  smoothness  of 
.period.  His  memory  was  tenacious,  and  his  read* 
ing  very  extensive.  His  publications  never  appeared 
to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  those  who  heard  thm 
from  the  pulpit.   They  want  his  animated  delivery,* 

*  He  printed  several  ordination  sermons. ,  A  funeral  sermon 
upon  the  death  of  Madam  Dudley.  A  Thanksgiving  discowie, 
1759. 

The  discourses  which  give  him  the  roost  reputs^tion  were  two 
tt/ion  T'Ugioua  liberty  ;  and  /wo  ufion  the  wfferingB  of  ourfathcrt^ 
whf c  h  were  re<*printed  in  England,  not  as  aermons,  but  with  the 
Mtle  of  a  Cmcitr  BUtory  of  J^evf^England^   The  evangelical  ^sen* 
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Mr.  Adams  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1752, 
and  died  at  Roxbury,  October,  1778^  to  the  inex- 
pressible  grief  of  his  family  and  flock.  At  this 
time  a  putrid  dysentery  prevailed  in  the  camp  at 
Roxbury  and  Cambridge,  which  spread  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  the  environs  of  Boston*  The  peo- 
ple of  the  first  church  in  Roxbury  were  very  much 
scattered,  but.  Mr.  Adams  was  assiduous  in  his  la* 
bours,  and  not  only  visited  his  own  flock,  but  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  among  the  people  of 
his  parochial  charge.  He  himself  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease. 

Adams  Samuel,  a  man  celebrated  in  the  an* 
nals  of  America,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  piety 
and  puritanism,  in  younger  life,  as  for  his  political 
influence,  during  the  contests  of  the  American  revo* 
lution.  He  was  born  September,  1722,  in  Bostoow 
His  ancestors  were  respectable,  among  the  early 
planter  "New-Kngland,  but  not  sufliciently  dis- 
tinguisi.wd  to  be  inserted  in  a  genealogical  list ;  and 
every  kind  of  genealogy  he  affected  to  despise,  as 
a  thing  which  gives  birth  to  family  pride.  His  ed- 
ucation was  liberal,  having  commenced  his  studies 
At  the  South  Grammar  School,  under  the  care  of 
Mr*  LovelL  He  entered  Harvard  College  A.  D« 
1736.  The  honours  of  that  seminary  he  received 
in  the  years  1740  and  1743.  He  made  a  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  classical  learning,  the  art  of 
logic,  as  it  was  then  taught,  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  natural  philosophy  •  But  his  main  object  was  the 
study  of  divinity,  as  he  was  designed  for  the  min- 
istry. 

He  was  always  fond  of  systematic  divinity*  and 
was  a  Calvinist,  of  the  straitest  sect  of  that  denomi- 
nation. It  was  the  belief  of  our  fathers,  and  he  nev- 
er spake  of  them  but  with  the  greatest  reverence, 

tiaents  are  curtailtd.  We  see  little  more  then  the  dry  bones 
of  a  skeleton,  not  well  hung  together.  All  his  printed  discourses 
are  bound  in  two  volumes^  8vo.  which  he  presented  to  the  CoK 
lege  library. 
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The  platforni  of  the  New-  England  churches,  in  hia 
view,  contained  every  thing  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  order  and  discipline  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
the  Westminster  assembly's  shorter  catechism^  ^ 
the  articles  of  sound  doctrine* 

Why  he  did  not  engage  in  a  profession,  which 
was  so  congenial  to  his  views  and  habits,  does  not 
appear  ;  but  for  many  years  he  was  uncertain  what 
line  of  life  to  pursue.  He  only  engaged  in  a  petty 
kind  of  trafficking  ;  his  business  was  small,  his  »U« 
uation  humble,  and  he  seemed  to  walk  in  the  vales 
and  descents  of  life,  rather  than  to  be  formed  for  con<^ 
fipicuous  stations  or  very  active  scenes.  The  same 
political  cast  of  mind  then  appeared,  which  influen* 
ced  his  conduct  afterwards.  If  he  spake  of  men  and 
manners  it  was  freely  to  can vasa  them  ;  his  con ver* 
sation  was  in  praise  of  old  times,  his  manners  were 
austere,  his  remarks  never  favourable  to  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  he  would  depreciate  the  talents 
and  services  of  those  who  held  offices  of  honour 
and  public  trust.  No  man  ever  despised  more 
those  fools  of  fortune,  whom  the  multitude  admire ; 
and  yet  he  thought  the  opinion  of  the  common  peo- 
ple in  most  cases  to  be  very  correct. 

As  we  have  said  his  employment  was  humble,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  that  his  first  office  in  the 
town  was  that  of  tax  gatherer  ;  which  the  opposite 
party  in  politicks  often  alluded  to,  and  in  thieir  con- 
troversies would  style  him  Samuel  the  Publican. 
While  the  British  regiments  were  in  town,  the  to- 
ries  enjoyed  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  invented  every 
mode  of  burlesquing  the  popular  leaders :  but 
where  tlie  people  tax  themselves  the  office  of  col- 
lector is  respectable ;  it  was  at  that  time  given  to 
gentlemen  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  needed 
some  pecuniary  assistance*  having  merited  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  their  fellow  townsmen. 
Mr.  Adams  was  ill  qualified  to  fill  an  office  which 
required  such  constant  attention  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters ;  and)  his  soul  bebg  bent  on  poUticks>  he  pa3S- 
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<d  more  time  in  talking  against  Great  Britain  ths^ 
in  collecting  the  sums  due  to  the  town.  He  grew 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  assisted^ 
not  only  by  private  friends,  but  by  many  others 
\i'ho  knew  him  only  as  a  spirited  partisan  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

,  From  this  time,  the  whigs  were  determined  to 
support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  He  had 
been  always  on  their  side,  was  firm  and  sagacious^ 
one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  newspapers,  ready 
upon  every  question,  but  especially  conversant  with 
all  matters  which  related  to  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

The  people  in  the  north  section  of  the  town 
were  then  more  numerous  than  they  have  been 
since ;  and  were  by  a  very  large  majority  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  When  Pownal  was  in  Uie  chair, 
he  favoured  this  party,  and  lifted  several  men  to  of* 
fice  whose  merit  was  rather  in  their  principles  and 
notions,  than  in  their  sagacity.  It  answered  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Hutch* 
inson :  and  it  really  had  a  surprising  effect  upcMi 
the  transactions  of  the  town. 

Mr.  S.  Adams  was^  well  acquainted  with  every 
shipwright,  and  substantial  mechanick,  and  they 
were  Iiis  firm  friends  through  all  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  believing  that  to  him  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  community  we  owed  our  independ- 
ence. This  sentiment  prevailed  with  many  who 
disliked  his  opinion  of  federal  measures,  and  who 
would  not  vote  for  him  to  be  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  would  often  say  that  he,  from 
bis  age,  habits  and  local  prejudices,  was  not  form- 
ed to  mingle  with  politicians  of  a  later  period, 
whose  views  must  necessarily  be  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  whose  object  was  to  restrain  rather  than 
give  a  loose  to  popular  feelings.  It  was  their  opin- 
ion, however,  that  he  did  worthily  in  those  times, 
when  instead  of  building  up  a  government  suited 
to  the  condition  of  a  people,  we.  had  only  to  pull 
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down  a  government  becoming  every  day  more  ty- 
rannical. When  the  stamp  act*  was  the  subject  of 
conversation,  of  public  resentment,  and  succeeding 
tumults,  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  those  important 
characters,  who  appeared  to  oppose  it  in  every 
step.  He  did  not  think  it  amiss  to  pull  down  the 
office,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings which  the  same  lawless  men  were  guilty 
of  afterwards  ;  for  every  succeeding  night  witness- 
ed 'the  rage  of  an  infatuated  populace,  and  no  man 
in  any  omce  whatever  was  safe  in  his  habitation « 
If  a  man  had  any  pique  against  his  neighbour  it  was 
only  to  call  him  a  few  hard  names,  and  his  proper* 
ty  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  his  house  pulled 
down  and  his  life  be  in  jeopardy.  The  authority  of 
the  town  put  an  end  to  this  savage  conduct  by 
calling  out  the  militia ;  and  soon  after  the  news  of 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  quieted  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  people. 

The  taxes  upon  tea^  oil  and  colours  were  still 
more  odious  to  the  Americans  than  the  stamp  act : 
especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  where  the 
board  of  commissioners  was  established.  The  peo- 
ple looked  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  one  of  the  champions 
of  liberty,  who  must  stand  torth  against  every  claim 
of  Great  Britain,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  parent 
state  to  lay  a  tax ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  He 
was  so  strenuous  in  his  exertions  to  make  the  peo- 
ple sensible  of  their  charter  privileges,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  patriot  Samuel  Adams. 

The  other  members  of  the  general  court,  from 
the  town  of  Boston,  were  Mr.  Otis,'Mr.  Gushing,  and 
Mr.  Hancock,  gentlemen  of  the  same  political  sen- 
timents, and  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  British  ministry.  Mr.  Adams  had  frequent- 
ly delivered  his  sentiments  in  the  publick  pa- 
pers ;  and  being  a  ready  penman  was  often  employ- 
ed on  committees  to  make  reports,  addresses,  &c* 
and  to  vindi^^'te  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  He  as- 
sisted ir  f/riuug  most  of  the  lettersi  which  were 
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sent  to  the  secretary  of  state.  One  letter  addressed 
to  the  earl  of  Hiil^orough  ivas  entirely  his.  His 
draught  was  accepted  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and,  without  any  alteration,  sent  to  that  noble* 
nacn,  who  was  supposed  to  be  most  inimical  to  the 
colonies  of  all  the  king's  servants  ;  and  whose  name 
was  never  mentioned  in  Massachusetts  without  re- 
proach. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  governor  removed  the 
general  court  to  Cambridge.  The  members  con«- 
sidered  it  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  Mr. 
Adams  was  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  their  re- 
monstrances, which  were  warm  and  urgent.  For 
sevcrabyears  the  governor  thus  obeyed  his  instruc- 
nons,  to  keep  the  assembly  out  of  Boston.  There 
were  some  altercations  among  the  representatives, 
whether  they  would  proceed  or  not  to  business ; 
and  when  it  was  determined  to  go  on,  there  was  a 
spirited  protest,  in  which  our  politician  took  a  very 
conspicuous  part.  During  these  sessions  at  Cam- 
bridge^ a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  upon  some  se- 
eoti^oy  matters,  between  Adams  and  Hancock, 
whidi  cooled  their  friendship,  and  was  succeeded 
by  ah  antipadiy,  that  had  an  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  many  of  whom  took  a  warm  interest 
in  this  personal  animosity,  though  they  agreed  in 
political  sentiments ;  and  acted  togetlier  in  the  great 
alEiirs  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  whigs. 
Thefirst  impressions  were  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams; for  many  of  the  high  whigs  thought  him  aus- 
tere and  rigid  in  his  notions,  that  he  was  opinion- 
ated, and  that  his  object  was  as  much  to  mortify 
Htftclnnson,  and  gratify  his  resentment  against  the 
tories,  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom.  Hancock 
was  the  idol  of  the  populace ;  his  spirit  was  gener- 
ous, be  enjojred  an  affluence  of  wealth,  which  he 
was  ready  to  bestow  on  all  publick  occasions  c  he 
was  a&ble,  condescending,  and  very  engaging  in 
hb  manners.  Mr.  Adams  preferred  to  be  thought 
a  CaSQ  xa^er  thsm  a  LucuUus.      His  friends  were 
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kssened  in  number,  but  they  wef c  the  sternest  fcf- 
publicans ;  and  those,  perhaps,  who  first  dared  to 
vie\<f  our  independence  as  near^    They  called  them- 
selves the  most  consistent  whigs.      Others  called 
them  the  restless  spirits  of  their  painty,  who  wished 
not  to  have  grievances  redressed,  but  to  sail  upon 
troubled  waves,  as   their  own  political  importance 
depended  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people.      They 
mixed  in  public  assemblies  ;  used  a  coarser  style 
of  speaking  in  the  streets ;  and  calculated  upon  the 
future  scenes  which  would  open  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  country. — The  period  soon  arrived  : 
The  battle  of  Lexington  gave  the  moderate  party  a 
zeal  which  blazed,  and  every  man  became  a  patri- 
ot.    Adams  and  Hancock  were  proscribed  soon  a£- 
ter  by  Gage's  proclamation.  This  was  all  they  want- 
ed to  raise  their  reputation  to  the  highest  pitchy 
Before  they  could  have  known  this,  they  had  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  triumph  of  the  whigs^ 
and  must  have  been  fully  persuaded  they  were  safe 
in  any  part  of  the  countiy.  -   These  gentlemen  were 
at  Lexington  the  very  night  the  British  troops  left 
Boston,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  part  of 
the  errand  was  to  take  them.     They  received  such 
intelligence  as  to  be  on  their  guard.       A  friend  of 
Mr.  Adams  spread  a  report  that  he  ^ake  with  plea- 
sure on  the  occurrences  of  the  19th  of  April.     "  It 
is  a  fine  day,"  said  he,  walking  in  the  field  after  the 
day  dawned.     ^*  Very  pleasant  answered  one  of  his 
companions,''  supposing  him  to  be  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  the  sky.       "  I  mean,"  he  replied^ 
^*  this  day  is  a  glorious  day  for  America."      So 
fearless  was  he  of  consequences,  60  intrepid  in  the 
midst  of  dangers^  so  eager  to  look  forward  to  the 
lustre  of  events  that  would  succeed  the  gloom  which 
then  involved  the  minds  of  the  'people^/Mr.  Adama 
had  been  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  the 
preceding  year.     Mr.  Hancock  from  ill  health  was 
not  a  candidate  for  the  same  congress,  but  was  pre* 
sident  of  the  provincial  assembly  which  bore  the 
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Dime  of  provincial  congress  in  Massachusetts. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  congress  which 
sat  at  Philadelphia,  A.  D.  1775,  76,  &c. 

Among  the  southern  whigs  the  character  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  very  high.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an 
able  politician,  though  less  liberal  in  his  views, 
tess  informed  in  great  questions  of  national  concern, 
than  several  characters  from  these  northern  states  : 
but  his  republican  sentiments  were  congenial  to 
the  sentiments  of  many  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  who  quoted  his  opinion  with  respect. 
There  were,  however,  some  southern  members  of 
congress  who  called  him  an  indifferent  statesman, 
a  local  politician,  one  whose  thoughts  were  always 
mFanieul  Hall,  and  bent  upon  establishing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Plymouth  settlers  ;  or  introducing  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of  that  enlightened 
policy  which  was  necessary  to  animate  a  great  na« 
tion ;  a  nation  who  had  to  form  their  government, 
to  adapt  novel  opinions  to  the  prudence  of  old 
laws,  to  execute  some  of  the  noblest  schemes  ever 
designed  by  man,  and  which  no  other  state  of  hu- 
man a&irs  had  ever  given  them  an  opportunity  to 
know  and  improve. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1774,  while  the  general 
court  were  at  Cambridge.  The  business  was 
performed  by  a  deputy  until  the  year  that  his  seat 
was  vacated  in  Congress.  He  was  never  after- 
wards a  candidate  for  any  office  out  of  Massachu- 
setts  government.  While  he  sat  in  Congress  the 
declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  which  he 
m^ed  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Also  the  articles  of 
the  old  confederation  to  vihich  he  was  always  much 
attached.  It  was  a  favorite  expression,  which  he 
dten  gave  as  a  toast  in  public  companies  and  private 
circles — •*  The  states  united^^niA  the  states  separate. '^^ 
There  was  also  another  matter  of  importance  which 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  when  the  British 
troops  marched  to  Philadelphia,  it  was  given  out 
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that  gen.  Washington  mig^t  have  prevented  them. 
That,  altliough  an  excellent  and  very  amiabde  cha* 
racter,  he  was  too  much  a  Fabius  in  lht  Jteti.  He 
had,  however,  fought  the  battle  of  Brandj  wine  with 
sin  army  inferiour  to  the  enemy  ;  and  made  an  at- 
tack upon  Germantown  which  only  wanted  success 
to  make  it  add  much  to  his  milit^  reputation: ;  it 
being  well  planned,  and  the  general  discovering 
great  activity  and  courage  in  collecting  troops  who* 
had  been  so  entirely  dispersed  a  few  days  belbre. 

An  alteration  was  contemplated  in  the*  military 
arrangements,  and  the  public  papers  declared  that  a 
majority  of  Congress  had  determined  to  advance 
gen.  Gates  to  a  command  which  would  imply  a 
Censure  upon  the  commander  in  chief*  Although* 
this  did  not  originate  with  M n  Adams,  he  was 
known  to  be  unfriendly  to  Washington,  and  after 
this  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  certain  mililary  gea- 
tlemen  who  had  been  his  most  active  partizaas. 
Some  of  these  officers  had  a  conference  with  him 
in  Boston,  and  he  declared  that  he  never  meant  that 
Gates,  or  any  other  officer  who  was  not  bom  in 
America,  should  supercede  Washington  or  be  comi- 
mander  in  chief.  Perhaps  he  only  meant  that  there 
should  be  separate  commands,  and  the  generals  to 
be  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the  s^une 
rank,  and  to  look  to  the  Congress*  for  the  chief  di* 
rifection. 

Whether  he  was  attached  to  the  Genend,  cm? 
thought  him  the  most  proper  person  for  the  high 
office  of  Pre^dent  of  the  United  States,  is  a  subject 
of  opmion,  on  which  his  fellow  citizens  differed.  It 
is  certain  that  president  Washington  did  not  spes^ 
of  him  witti  the  highest  respect* 

It  has  been  said  in  a  European  publicaticm,  that 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  made  the  motion  for  Indepen^ 
dcnce,  and  that  he  sacrificed  a  large  foituae  in  the 
cause  of  bis  country.  This  is  not  true«  But  it  is 
true  that  he  contributed  to  the  Independence  of 
America,  as  much  as  any  man,  by  his  enterprising 
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flfifit  at  an  easljF  psrkxd  o£  thecooteapt,  1^  hUpiftti. 
#lie  seal,  b^  has  iDflomce  on  l&e  minds  of  the  peo^- 
fle ;  yet  no  ladividusi  ought  to  be  styled  the  Fs^er 
of  our  lodepcndeBce*  for  a  nation  to  be  born  it 
required  aE  tiie  mi^y  eflbrts  of  those  bold^  wise  aoitf 
noble-minded  statesmen,  who  adcnmed  ^i&era  in 
tbc  anmls  of  their  cou2stry  by  ^ir  presence  in 
tbe  first  €angress» 

From  being  secretary  ci  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  the  stale  after  the  govermnent  was 
forased  in  die  year  1T80,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  tlmt  respee^d>lB  btanck  of  the  legislature.  He 
bad  been  one  the  members  of  the  convention  which 
fsmed  tbe  government,  was  a  principal  leader  in 
the  debates,  and  eminently  useful,  from  his  knowU 
edge  and  experience,  in  ^  committee  which  made 
tbe  fint  draught;  as  well  as  in  the  great  body  which 
shaped  it  in  ks  present  form ;  and  styled  it  the  Con- 
sftitution  of  Government  for  the  elate  of  Massachu^ 
seem.  The  address  of  the  convention  to  the  people 
wasi  composed  by  him,  and  another  gentleman  who 
has  unce  filled  sevoal  offices  of  honour  and  trust  m 
the  commonwealth. 

Whilst  Mr.  Adams  was  president  oi  the  senate^ 
he  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  every  part 
of  duty,  and  adhered  strictly  to  all  the  regulations 
and  forms  of  proceeding ;  till  finding  the  ixidirmities 
of  age  coming  upon  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
sign the  diair,  a  place  wluch  required  dispatch  as 
wdl  as  constant  assiduities  in  business*  He  was 
soceeeded  by  Mr.  PhUlips,  who  afterwards  sue- 
Gceded  him  as  lient^  governor  of  the  state* 

Dnring  the  time  of  his  influence  in  the  senate, 
ihew  was  an  insurrection,  which  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  the  government*  Whoever  recollects 
lAiepc^Milar  phrensy  will  give  due  credit  to  the  wise, 
spirited  and  energetic  measures  which  were  tiien 
urged,  and  carried  into  efiect*  The  most  direful 
consequences  were  prevented,  the  tumult  was  soon 
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auelled,  and  the  pec^le  aa  soon  convinced  of  their 
elusion.  In  this  dark  scene  of  adversity,  when 
even  a  civil  war  had  commenced,  no  man  was  more 
firm  and  intrepid  than  Mr.  Adams*  It  was  his  con-» 
stant  declaration,  that  republicks  could  exist  only  by 
a  due  submission  to  the  laws  :  that  the  laws  ought 
to  be  put  in  force  against  all  opposition,  and  that  a 
government  could  be  supported  by  the  exertions  of 
a  free,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  people. 

The  year  after  the  insurrection  the  administratioa 
was  changed ;  Mn  Bowdoin  was  succeeded  by  gov. 
Hancock*  This  was  contrary  tp  the  opinion  of  Mr« 
Adams.  No  man  could  have  conducted  himself  in 
this  office  better  than  the  former  gentleman,  yet 
many  people  in  the  commonwealth  indulged  the 
idea,  diat  Mr.  H.  having  the  confidence  of  the  peo« 
pie  more  than  the  other,  might  serve  the  common-, 
wealth  more  effectually  at  this  time.  Gen.  Lincoln, 
the  officer  who  had  cjuelled  the  insurrection,  was 
put  into  the  office  of  Ueut.  governor.  Perhaps  this 
might  also  cliagrin  the  good  old  patriot.  It  was 
ipvident  that  he  disliked  wis  choice,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  improved  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  two  men  whose  friendship  had  been  broken, 
and  succeeded  by  personal  hatred,  but  who  were 
now  to  act  like  friends,  and  form  a  political  union  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  might  have  little 
concern,—  Soon  after  the  insurrection,  the  conven- 
tion met  at  Philadelphia  to  form  a  new  constitution 
of  government  for  the  United  States.  When  the 
constitution  was  completed,  a  convention  was  as* 
trembled  in  Massachusetts  to  consider  it ;  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  also  one  of  the  twelve  representatives  of 
Boston.  In  this  body  he  was  almost  a  silent  voter. 
la  former  assemblies  he  had  spoken  upon  every 
question  that  became  an  object  of  discussion,  and 
as  he  grew  older  was  remarkable  for  his  garrulity ; 
yet  here  he  seldom  opened  his  mouth.  He  had  said 
80  much  against  it  in  conversation  prior  to  the  meet^ 
ipg  of  this  body,  that  he  well  knew  if  he  prai&n 
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tA  it  he  would  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  which 
had  been  no  part  of  his  character  through  life ;  and 
if  he  spake  against  it,  he  was  sensible  of  the  odium 
it  would  bring  upon  him  ;  for  his  constituents  were 
a  strong  phalanx  in  defence  of  it.  The  trade  of  the 
town  had  been  stagnant.  The  mechanicks  were  ia 
want  of  business,  and  from  this  they  expected  gold* 
en  dreams  of  prosperity. 

Our  politician  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution with  amendments.  He  himself  proposed 
one  amendment  which  was  not  adopted ;  and  which 
he  soon  withdrew.  It  excited  a  strong  resentment 
at  the  time,  and  would  have  given  still  greater  of- 
fence, if  he  had  not  declared  that  it  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  excite  a  jealousy  that  the  people's  liber- 
ty  was  to  be  infringed. — There  are  two  different 
opinions  on  this  part  of  his  conduct :  one  that  it  was 
his  design  to  prejudice  the  republican  party  against 
the  constitution  :  the  other  that  he  only  wished  to 
have  something  originating  from  himself,  and  there- 
fore proposed  an  amendment,  which  he  had  not  well 
considered,  or  not  at  all  digested.  From  this  time» 
however,  he  was  viewed  as  the  leader  of  that  parQf* 
which  disliked  the  mixture  of  aristocracy  said  to  ex- 
ist in  that  form  of  government ;  and  looked  with 
pleasure  at  the  things  going  on  in  France.  It  is 
certain  that  all  those  who  were  styled  antifederal- 
ists  supported  his  character  and  influence ;  and  that 
those  who  disliked  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment under  Washington '^  and  Adams,  as  well  as 
those  who  frst  disliked  the  constitution  itself,  united 
their  energies  to  exalt  his  reputation  in  his  old  age ; 
to  blazon  his  name  among  the  first  worthies  of  Amer- 
ica,  and  to  give  him  all  the  merit  that  could  possibly 
be  due  to  his  services. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  1794,  having  beet^  second  in  au- 
thority and  honour  five  years.  He  continued  in  the 
ehair  three  years,  and  then  resigned. 

The  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  retire- 
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lifiBl:.    At  no  time  ^d  petrtf  spirit  rage  with  imot^ 
ViGleaoe ;  but  he  oould  only  mingle  his  voice  vrlth 
the  friends  who  vbited  hinu     Some  mortificalioiid 
creiy  one  must  meet  with,      in  public  life  great 
men  are  not  without  tbeir  cares  :  in  the  evening  €ji 
their  days  when  they  seek  for  rest,  every  want  of 
attention  in  iheir  M,  acquaintance  is  a  thorn  m  their 
pillow.  Many  of  the  old  friends  of  gov.  Adams  whd 
had  gcme  hand  in  hand  with  him  during  the  involu- 
tion now  forsook  him,  though  he  yet  received  tiie 
itspect,  attentions  and  caresses  of  those,  who  tlioug(he 
liim  not  more  venerabie  for  age,  than  he  was  for  hiis 
attachment  to  republican  principles.      He  was  the 
decided  friend  of  the  Jefersonian  administmticm^ 
Several'  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  pre- 
sident John  Adams  discovered  his  opinion  of  the 
politicks  of  the  day,  and  his  general  ideas  of  govern- 
ment.  He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  in  full  befief 
ef  those  religious  principles  in  which  he  had  beed 
educated,  and  which  he  was  free  to  defend  eveli 
against  Thomas  Paine  himself. 

Ilie  letter  Paine  wrote  to  him  in  answer  to  one, 
which  was  certainly  well  meant,  discovered  tAoi 
tnan  as  much  a  stranger  to  good  manners  s»  to  pure 
sentiments,  and  moral  wor^i. 

His  character  may  be  summed  up  with  saying, 
that  he  was  a  respectsM[>Ie  politician,  tibough  too 
much  influenced  by  local  prejudices.  He  never  e^- 
peared  to  so  much  advantage  in  Congress  as  in  Fan^ 
leul  Hall.    He  never  liked  the  habits  of  the  people 
in  the  southern  states.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  fife 
he  coalesced  with  their  politicks,  but  the  Puritans 
of  New 'England  were  the  men  to  set  an  example  to 
the  world.     He  never  swerved  from  these  ideas 
which  imbued  his  mind  at  a  tender  age.  His  wbtA 
sentiments  were  ever  mingled  with  his  politicks,  and 
he  perhaps  thought  too  highly  of  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  a  poor  man,  who  despised  riches j  and 
possessed  as  proud  a  spirit  as  tlK>se  who  roll  in  af' 
flwnce  ^  command  armies^i    He  had  three  topicks 
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^f  conversation  upon  which  he  always  dwelt — JSri- 
fish  thraldom — the  manners^  laws  and  customs  of 
New-England — the  benefit  of  publick  schools  to  the 
rising  generation.    By  publick  schools  be  meant 
such  as  there  are  in  every  town  in  Massachusetts^ 
which  diffuse  knowledge  equally  among  all  classes 
of  people  ;  for  he  set  his  face  against  academics.-^ 
In  lus  zeal  he  often  repeated  his  opinion,  and  per- 
haps in  his  conversation  exhibited  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  New  England  man,  than  any  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  on  which  account  he  was  re- 
vered still  more  by  his  old  friends  who  cease  not  to 
mention  this,  when  they  describe  his  worth,  his  tal« 
ents,  and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
AsAKS  Zabdiil,  was  minister  of  the  church  in 
Lunenburgh  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1759. 

He  was  born  at  Quincy.  His  father  was  brother 
to  the  father  of  the  late  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anne  Boylstone,  was  sister  to  the  president's  mo* 
ther.  Mr.  Adams  was  respectable  for  his  abilities. 
His  sermons  were  sensible  and  plain,  and  he  deliv- 
ered them  with  animation.  He  also,  discovered 
acuteness  in  managing  a  controversy  upon  a  ques- 
tion that  was  agitated  in  1774.  **  fVhether  a  ncga- 
the  power  be  allowed  to  the- pastor  over  the  proceed^ 
ivgs  of  the  people  y  in  the  formation  of'Our  churches.^^ 
He  took  a  position  which  could  not  be  maintained 
by  the  platform,  or  any  just  sentiments  of  religious 
Ireedom,  though  many  pastors  of  churches  have 
adopted  it,  and  some  reduced  it  to  practice,  viz. 
That  the  fastor  has  a  negative ^  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  churchy  in  the  same  mannef"  as  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  negatived  acts  of  the  general  coun.^ 
He  was  provoked  to  write  this  pamphlet  from  an 
attack  made  upon  a  sermon  he  had  printed,  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  whp  calls  himsell'  a  neighbour. 

*  The  governors  under  the  prown  had  a  complete  negaUve. 
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His  antftgonisfc  ansteerdd  Kf  n  Adams^  bode ; 
gained  the  adrantage,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
ao  fair  a'  disputant.  He  had  the  voice  of  the  people, 
Und  common  sense  on  his  side  ;    yet  he  seemed  to 
prefer  the  glofy  of  a  partisan  to  that  of  defending 
liie  truth.    He  asserts  that  a  minister  is  primus  in- 
ier  fans  :   or  the  moderator  df  a  meeting,  which 
very  term  explains  his  power.     And  he  was  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  find  a  civil  magistrate  to  answer 
to  this  station.     The  governor  of  Connecticut  has 
no  pow:er  of  negativing,  nor  had  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  till  the  ch^er  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  old  charter  had  been  inhumanly  murdered  by 
one  of  the  Stuart  race,  all  of  whom  were  enemies  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.      If  ministers  or  ruling 
dders,  says  thb  ancmymous  writer,  have  a  negative 
upon  the  brethren  they  must  be  a  distinct  branch, 
or  act  in  distinct  bodies  and  branches,  and  then  the 
ibinister  or  eldership  cannot  have  the  moderatorship, 
aocordii^  to  any  acting  bodies  whatever,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  reason  and  nature  of  things*      The  king 
is  not  president,  nor  moderator  of  the  house  of 
lords ;   nor  the  governor  of  the  province  president 
of  the  council  in  legislative  proceedings*  where  he 
is  a  distinct  Iminclu  Several  ministers  in  the  coun<- 
ty  wof  Worcester  adhered  to  the  principles  advanced 
in  Mr.  Adams'  book^  and  lost  their  parishes.* 
Upon  several  publick  occa^ons,  Mr.  Adams  was 

•  From  tills  militant  state  of  the  churches  arose  contentions 
and  contests  at  our  courts  of  justice.  One  of  the  clergy  who  was 
dismissed  without  calling  a  council,  prosecuted  for  his  sdary* 
The  question  was  argued.  John  Adams  defended  the  minister 
in  the  supreme  court.  The  question  of  negative  power  was  not 
introduced.  The  people  had  gone  to  another  extreme  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  platform  :  more  so  than  the  pastor  they  accused.-— 
They  meant  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  piece  ot  ftercbment,  accord* 
iog  to  the  insurgent  spirit  that  was  then  raging.  The  ravens  of 
discord  were  let  loose  against  all  form  and  order.  The  stale  of 
publick  affairs  prevented  a  final  decision.  Since  the  revolution 
the  question  has  been  revived  and  urged  in  a  more  popular  man- 
ner; and  several  ministers  lost  their  salaries  when  the  opinion  of 
the  court  was  unarimous  in  their  favour. 
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* 

elected  to  pra»ch  discoarses,  and  he  always  did 
himself  honour,  and  gratified  the  hearers.  He 
preached  theDudleanlecture»  1794,  upon  P^eabyte^ 
rian  ordination :  which  was  not  printed,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  presidejit  of  the  University,  it  wi^s 
Qi>e  of  the  very  best  that  had  been  delivered.  He 
died  March  1,  1801,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and 
37th  of  his  ministry. 

His  printed  discourses  are,  the  election  sermon, 
.178S.  Several  at  the  ordination  of  young  men  to 
.the  ministry,  in  some  of  which  subjects  of  contro* 
versy  are  handled  with  independence  of  spirit,  aori- 
mony  of  speech  and  generous  sentiments.  H^  was 
always  highly  esteemed  by  the  more  liberal  part  of 
the  clei^. 

AnnxNGTOir  Isaac,  an  eminent  magistrate  of 
Massachusetts.  >He  was  one  of  those  worthies  who 
opposed  the  administration  of  sir  Edmund  Andross ; 
and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province,  by 
those  who  ^hered  to  the  old  charter.  .  He  also  re- 
cdved  the  same  appointment  from  the  crown  when 
ibe  charter  of  William  and  Mary  was  brought  over* 
He  was  chosen  for  many  years  one  of  the  counci), 
<aiid  was  very  active  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
died  1714,  leaving  a  character  very  respected^le  for 
:  integrity,  wisdom  and  industry. 

Judge  Dudley,  who  was  then  attorney  general, 
and  .who  mani^  one  of  his  daughters,  took  the 
seals  till  Mr.  Woodward  the  next  secretary  was  ap» 
peiated. 

A&]>£N  JoftN,  one  of  the  worthies  who  first  came 
over  to  Plymouth  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  then  a 
young  man^  He  settled  in  Duxbury,  on  a  farm 
.which  is  now  the.  best  in  the  town,  and  has  been  al- 
.  vncfs  in  possession  pf  one  of  hb  descendants.  All 
of  the  name  are  descended  firom  lum.  And  many 
iof  liis.postedty  have  been  useful  and  distinguished 
members  of  society.  This  gentleman  Uved  to  the 
4ige  :of  uK%.  For.  many .  years  he  was  one  of  the  or - 
-m/Mfxinth^old  colony.    T wo  qf  hi#|p«nd  chil- 
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dren  were  living  in  1774.  CoL  Alden  who  was; 
killed  at  Clverry  valley,  was  his  great  grandson.  His 
father  was  capt.  Samuel  Alden,  who  was  alive  when 
the  revolution  commenced. — He  saw  a  new  empire 
peopled  with  three  millions  where  his  grand&ther 
saw  nothing  but  a  savage  wilderness.  Aldcns  Cent. 
Sernion. 

A1.LXK  TuoKAs,  minister  of  the  church  ki 
Charlestown,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  in 
1608 ;  was  graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
University ;  and  ordained  minister  of  St«  Edmunds, 
in  the  same  eity«  In  1636,  when  the  clergy  were 
required  to  read  the  book  of  sports^  he  refused,  and 
k>8t  his  parLsh  by  order  from  bishop  Wren.  He 
sailed  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  1638. 
He  was.invited  to  settle  at  Charlestown,  and  con- 
tinned  their  pastor  till  the  year  1 651.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  Norwich,  where  the  people  highly  respect- 
ed him.  Dr.  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  a  pious  and 
laborious  minister,  and  a  mzxigreatly  beloved;  which 
he  says  is  the  original  of  the  name  Allen,  or  Alwine^ 
as  it  is  in  the  Saxon. 

While  he  was  in  this  country  he  composed  a  book 
entitled  an  *^  invitation  to  thirsty  sinners  to  come 
-  unto  their  saviour,'*  which  was  printed  twice,  and 
prefaced  by  Mr.  Higginson.  He  also  composed 
another,  called  "  The  scripture  chronology"  which 
was  printed  in  England,  1659. 

Dr.  Calamy  mentions  two  other  publications-— 
The  **  way  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ," 
aiMl  a  number  of  sermons  upon  ^^  the  necessity  of 
faith."  He  is  in  the  list  of  ejected  ministers,  1662» 
but  he  continued  to  preach  till  his  death,  Sept. 
1673,  etat  £5.  Magnolia^  page  215.  Calamy^s 
Account  of  ejected  ministers^  vol.  II. 

Allen  John,  first  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Ded- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  A.  D.  1737. 

He  is  styled  a  courteous  man  by  the  author  of 
Wonier  vwrkifjg  providences ^  who  says  likewise  that 
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be  was  full  of  christian  love,  while  he  made  such  » * 
bold  stand  against  the  errors  of  the  times.     He  dk> 
ed  1671 1  etat.  75,  having  been  at  Dedham  24  years. 

Dr.  Mather  calls  him  a  diligent  student  and  good 
scholar.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  good  abilities  for 
a  polemical  divine  from  his  Defence  of  the  nine  pro- 
position  which  ivere  so  many  points  of  church  disci' 
pline.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Shep^ 
herd  of  Cambridge:^ 

In  the  synod  of  1662,  Mr.  Allen  made  a  very 

conspicuous  figure,  and  he  wrote  in  defence  of  li 

against  the  celebrated  president  Chauncy^    Besides 

tbese  controversial  pieces  he  printed  a  few  discour* 

sdiRwhich  are  not  now  to  be  met  with.   His  friends 

alio,  published  the  two  last  discourses  he  ever 

pressed,   one  from  Canticles,  viii.  5,  and  the  otb- 

er  from  John,  xiv.  22.  From  their  account  we  must 

think  his  epitaph  just. 

JOHANNES  ALLEN, 
Vir  sincerus,  amans  pacU ;  patiensq  ;  laborit 
Perspkuusy  simplex,  doctrins  purus  amator. 

Allen  James,  one  of  the  silenced  ministers  who 
left  England  after  the  act  of  UniFormity,  1662.  He 
came  to  fioston,  and  was  invited  to  preach  at  the 
first  church  J  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Davenport.  Hav- 
ing continued  with  them  six  years  he  was  ordained 
their  teacher,  Dec.  9,  1668.  He  lived  in  the  style 
of  a  gentleman,  built  a  stone  house  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  great  grandson,  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk, 
and  which  is  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 
It  is  said  '*  that  he  had  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  Bos- 
ton.**'  He  had  certainly  a  very  handsome  estate,  and 
was  kind  and  hospitable.  He  was  very  strongly 
attached  to  the  order  of  the  churches^  as  defended  by 

•  In  tke  historf  of  Cambridge  (Hist.  Coll.  7th  vol.)  we  find 
among  the  works  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  dUcourMe  to  cUar  ufi  ike 
9ld  woy  af  Chmt%  in  the  cbnrches  of  New-Englpod.  Mr.  Cotton 
speaks  with  respect  of  these  divines.  Shephanhia  aim  AUinia 
firatre  (fratrum  duLce  par)  uu  eximia  pietate,  et  conditione  non 
siediocriy  atqiie  etiam  mysteriorum  pietatis  predicatione)  8u:% 
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I>n  InofiCflfiC  jollier,  his  particular  friend,  and  op- 
posed those,  attempts  to  introduce  innovations  which 
.were  made  in  more  than  one  instance  during  his 
ministry.  : He  died  Sept.  22, 1710,  in  the  78th  year 
of  bis  age;* 

iHis. posterity  have  been  respectable  in  Massachu- 
setts, His  eldest  son  James  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  Jeremiah  his  second  son,  was  treasurer 
oif  the  province.  They  both  filled  several  offices, 
irkh  Miity.  and  .  reputation.  Calamy^s  Account  of 
ejected  tmnisiers.  Primate .  information. 
-  AxiLEN  Jakes,  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  IjAr. 
AUeh,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives *for  ;Boston,  17:59.  .At  this  tiift  a 
pointed  opposition  was.  made  to  the  administi^ation 
of.gov.  BelQher,..and  the  town  of  Boston  took  the 
lead  in  itso^as  to  change  their  represex^tation.f 

Mr.  Allen  continued  in  oppoution  to  the  govern- 
ment while  Shirley  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  once 
expelled  the  house  for  his  freedom  of  speech.   The 
town  im^mediately.  rechose  him.   The  house  refused 
Jikn  hisKseat.      The  altercation  lasted  till  the  May 
j$ucceej(iUag,  when  another  house  of  representatives' 
lyas  appointed,  .among  whopn  Mr.  AUen^s  name  is 
tenrrpUed,.  and.  to  which. no  objection  could  be  made. 
^He  QQii;tu^ed  a  niember  of  the  general  court  ^1  he 
died,.]iT55.  , Independent  Advertiser j  17*9. 

ALifE^Njo^B^,  one  pf  the  earjy  graduates  .of  Har- 
Tard  CoUi^g^,  Jiavip^  received  the  honours  of  that 

-^The  primed^works  oF^Mr.  AUen  are,  ^  Mmi's  refleclion,s 
m«AD9.ticr.filrther^kU  reQOveqr,ofliU  apostacy^  from  God/*  12mo. 

;^d-  ■  Thtt.sM^ta^ce.  of  a  number  pf  sermons  upon  the  health  of 
the  somIp    Small  q^UArto.    The  election  sermooi  1679. 

t  The  reprefientatives  from  Boston,  17S8,  were  Elfeha  Cooke, 
esq.  Ozenbridge  Thacher,  esq.  Timothy  Prout  and  Thomas 
Ciishtng,  jon.  >'  In  1739^  Mr..  Thacher  aiiid  Mr.  Prout  were  kft 
out,  because  Ihey  were  Belcher's  friends  and  adhered  Co  his 

'  ineasupes—iMrv  Allen  and*  Mr.  Kilby,  who  were  his  most  vi<ta^t 
opposersf  men  lof  seal  in  whatever  they  undertook,  were  elected 
in*  their  places.  Mr«  Bromfidd  who  was  likewise  on  the  popular 
Mde  wa^  a  third  in  the  new  choice— Mr.  Cooke  had  died  preyious 
te  the  election. 
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in&nt  seminary  in  1643.  He  was  settfed  in  the 
ministry  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Old  England,  as  a 
cdieague  with  Mr.  John  Brinsky  ;  and  wais  silenc- 
ed by  the  act  of  Uniformity,  1662.  He  afterwards 
took  a  house  at  Goulstone  and  often  poreached.  He 
preferred  this  place  because  it  was  out  of  the  jurist 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  an  ene-' 
my  to  Independents.  He  died,  A.  D.  1975,  after 
passing  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  Ccdamy^s  contin'^ 
uation^  page  67. 

ALLEN  Iames,  first  minister  of  the  church  iit 
Brookline  was  a  native  of  Roxbury.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1710;  was  ordained  1718, 
and  died  1747,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  andS9th 
of  his  ministry.  ^*  He  was  a  pious  and  judicious  di* 
vine."  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  encouraged 
die  revival  of  rdigion  in  1743,  but  afterwards,  like 
many  other  zealous  brethren,  expressed  his  disap«^  ^ 
pointment  concerning  its  general  effeot  upon  the 
churches,  and  on  the  morals  of  individuals.  He  lived 
and  died  as  a  christian,  and  his  publications  do  equal 
honour  to  his  heftd  and  heart.*  Piercers  Cent,  sermon. 

Allen  Ethan,  was  a  man  born  for  troublesome 
times.  In  a  tranquil  state  of  society,  and  in  rural 
wsdks  he  might  only  have  been  distinguished  for 
his  great  bodily  strength,  or  rude,  boisterous  beha- 
viour. But  opportunities  jvere  not  wanting  to  dis- 
play the  peculiar  genius  of  the  man  and  his  local 
situation  made  him  a  warrior  before  he  was  called  to 
fight  the  batdes  of  his  country.  The  lands  granted 
by  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  to  certain  set- 
ters, were  claimed  by  the  state  of  New  Ycx'k.  If 
the  people  who  held  the  lands  had  made  this  ac- 
kAowledgment,  they  must  have  purchased  what 

•  He  printed  s^n  sermons.— -l .  Thanksgiving  sermon*  Nov, 
!722.— 2.  Upon  the  govcrnrntnt  of  the  world  by  a  wise  provi- 
dence, 1727,-3.  The  doctrine  of  merit  cxplbded,  1727 — 
4.' Upon  the  great  earthquake,  1727.— 5.  A  sermon  to  young 
men,  173 1 .— f ;  A  funeral  sermon  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Aspin- 
tal),  17*3.— i7.  The  election  sermon,  1744. 
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they  considered  as  their  own.  They  disputed  the 
title,  and  defended  themselves  by  arms.  Allen  was 
their  leader,  aoful  he  was  declared  an  outlaw.  As 
50on  as  hostilities  commenced  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  hercolonies,  these  hardy  soldiers  of  the  wil- 
derness, engaged  fiercely  in  the  cause  of  America, 
and  marched  directly  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  which  places  were  garrisoned  by  British 
troops.  These  garrisons  were  surprised  and  taken 
May  10th,  the  former  by  Allen,  and  the  other  by 
coL  Seth  Warner,  one  of  the  boldest  of  these  moun- 
taneersy  who  from  this  time  took  the  name  of  the 
Green  mountain  boys. 

After  this,  coU  Allen  passed  the  lake  with  the 
troops  that  gen.  Montgomery  commanded,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Canadians  to  give  them  information  and 
gain  their  influence,  in  which  he  met  with  some 
success.  This  was  during  the  summer  months. 
He  went  a  second  time  in  November.  But  attempt- 
ing to  take  Montreal,  he  with  his  whole  party  of 
Canadians,  were  taken  prisoners.  He  says,  that 
Brown  first  proposed  this,  but  did  not  assist  him  ac- 
cording to  his  promise.  It  was  thought  an  impru- 
dent action,  and  col.  Allen,  whose  fame  had  been 
trumpeted  through  the  provinces,  was  now  called  a 
"  high  flying  genius"  fearless  as  a  man,  but  without 
prudence  for  a.  superior  officer.  His  courage  did 
not  forsake  him  when  he  was  taken,  but  he  acted 
and  spake  like  one  conscious  of  doing  well,  and  de- 
serving applause.  He  was  put  in  irons  and  sent 
over  the  Atlantick,  was  in  prison  in  England,  and 
aboard  a  vessel,  in  Halifax  and  New  York,  and  in 
1771  exchanged  for  col.  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
had  been  taken  with  a  battalion  of  Highlanders  in 
Boston  bay  in  the  summer  of  1776.  ^ie  published 
a  book  the  next  year,  which  is  sty  lea  **  his  narra- 
tive" which  makes  him  a  hero  in  suffering  as  well 
as  action. 

We  hear  but  little  of  him  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  the  historian  not  finding  so  many  instances 
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of  his  prowess  as  are  related  in  the  narrative. — He 
might  perhaps  expect  a  separate  command ,  which 
some  officers  had  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  the 
date  of  their  commisions,  or  had  not  been  so  early 
in  the  field.  He  appeared  after  his  exchange  to  have 
been  more  of  a  politician  than  a  warrior  ;  and  en* 
tered  fully  into  all  the  debates  about  making  the 
green  mountains  a  separate  state ;  and  amused  his 
mind  at  the  same  time  with  theological  enquiries. 
With  these,  the  publick  were  favoured.  He  print* 
ed  a  book  called  the  Oracles  of  Reason  in  which  he 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  discard  all  revela^ 
tion.  But  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  convince 
others  that  religion  was  a  &ble ;  or  that  he  was  able 
to  manage  a  controversy  in  which  men  of  much 
greater  ingenuity  had  failed.  The  book  was  equal- 
ly bad  in  argument  and  style  ;  it  was  wretchedly 
printed,  very  litde  read,  and  is  now  wholly  forgot- 
ten. 

Allin  Ebknezxr,  also  a  green  mountain  boy, 
was  one  of  the  first  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  He 
was  in  the  party  that  went  against  Ticonderoga. 
With  forty  men  he  went  upon  the  hill  Defiance, 
and  carried  the  fortress  without  loss  of  a  man.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton ;  taking  advantage  of  a  breastwork  of  rocks,  he 
contended  with  the  front  of  the  enemy,  till  he  caus- 
ed a  temporary  retreat.  He  was  among  those  who 
exerted  diemselves  in  making  Vermont  a  separate 
state,  and  lived  to  see  not  only  the  wilderness  sub- 
dued, where  he  first  ploughed  the  ground,  but  the 
places  filled  with  inhabitants. — The  account  of  his 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of  the  year 
1805. 

Alls&tok  John,  one  of  the  number  who  arriv- 
ed at  Plymouth,  1620— -he  died  the  first  winter. 

Alle&ton  Isaac,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  who 
was  employed  as  their  agent  in  England  upon  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  1620  he  went  over  to  treat  with 
the  adventurers  and  to  obtain  money  and  articles 
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which  were  xvatitej  in  the  plantation.  The  next 
year  he  went  again  upon  a  similar  errand,  and  Nov. 
6,  finished  "  the  bargain  with  the  company  at  Lon- 
don, delivered  his  bonds  and  received  their  deeds.  ^* 
In  1628  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  was  sent 
in  the  fall  as  the  agent  of  those  planters,  that  he 
niight  get  their  Kennebeck  patent  enlarged,  and 
give  some  assistance  to  their  friends  at  Leyden.  He 
returned  the  next  year  without  accomplishing  their 
6bject,  the  enlargement  and  confirmation  of  the 
Plymouth  patent.  Morton  was  his  clerk  in  this  bu- 
siness, who  came  over  with  him,  and  proved  a 
scourge  to  the  plantation,  and  also  Mr.  Rodgers  an 
independent  minister,  who  proved  insane,  and  whom 
he  carried  back  the  year  after  according  to  the  wish* 
es  of  his  brethren.  They  also  commissioned  him  to 
iinish  the  business  of  the  patent.  He  returned  to 
New  England  in  the  spring  of  1630,  and  brought 
over  Ashley  and  others  who  had  taken  a  patent  for 
Penobscot  to  trade  with  the  natives  in  those  eastern 
parts. 

We  find  no  further  account  of  his  being  employ- 
ed upon  publick  business.  It  is  most  likely  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  people  at 
Plymouth,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

Ames  Dr.  Nath a.ni£l,  of  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, was  eminent  as  a  physician  and  mathemati- 
cian; He  published  an  almanack  forty  years  suc- 
cessively, which  was  so  highly  reputed,  that  no 
other  almanacks  were  saleable  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  When  he  died,  in  the  year  1765, 
he  had  made  the  calculations  for  the  ensuing  year/ 
The  almanack  was  published  as  his,  and  so  attach- 
ed were  all  classes  of  people  to  the  name,  that  the 
demand  was  great  for  all  that  were  printed.  This 
worthy  man  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Kev.  William  Ames,  son  of  the  famous  Francquer 
professor,  who  wrote  the  Medulla  Theolo^aJ^ 

♦JMr,  William  Ames  was  likewise  ejected  from  Wrentbaw* 
and^the  next  iiarish,  Frostendoa  :  Having  been  in  the  yeer  164B 
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Ames  FisHiit)  Esq.  the  son  of  the  astronomer, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced«  was  bom  at  Dedham,  and  graduated  at  Har« 
vard  College,  1774,  when  he  was  only  16  years  of 
age.  His  compositions  at  this  early  period  were 
excellent  and  original.  They  discovered  not  only 
a  rich  and  glowing  fancy,  but  correct  taste  and 
judgment  beyond  wh^t  could  be  expected  from  a 
youtli.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  en- 
gaged in  no  particular  business,  but  dwelt  in  the 
family  mansion  at  Dedham,  where  he  must  have  "- 
adorned  and  enriched  his  mind  with  those  stores  of  . 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  give  such  delight 
to  his  friends,  and  render  such  eminent  services  to 
the  conmiunity. 

He  was  afterwards  a  student  at  law,  and  from  ex- 
ercising his  profession  a  few  years,  he  was  introduc- 
ed into  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness.  In 
1788  the  convention  met  in  Boston  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  the  constitution  recommenced  by 
the  grand  federal  convention.  He  was  sent  as  a 
member  to  this  body,  from  his  native  town,  and 
made  a  distinguished  figure  among  the  most  elo- 
quent speakers.     A  passage  from  one  speech  he 

settled  as  co-pastor  vfiih  hid  uncle  Phillips,  to  the  church  of  Christ 
in  Wrentham  ;  and  likewise  preaching  one  part  of  the  Lord's  day* 
at  Frostendon  for  many  years.  And  at  that  tirne^  I  suppose  Mr. 
Thomas  King,  after  Mr.  Phillips'  great  decay)  supplied  at 
Wrentham.  Mr.  Ames  died  in  the  year  1689,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  William  AmeSj 
(who  after  having  been  twelve  years  pastor  at  Franequer,  was  dis« 
iDts9ed  from  thence,  in  order  to  his  being  professor  at  RoUer* 
dam,  and  died  not  in  1639,  as  has  been  represented  by  some)  but 
in  16S3  :)  and  when  a  child  went  over  with  his  mother  (o  New 
England,  where  he  had  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  and 
became  a  graduate  in  1645^  and  returned  to  Old  England  and 
came  to  Wrentham  in  1646.  He  was  a  very  holy  man,  of  the 
Congregational  persuasion^  and  in  all  respects  an  excellent  per*/ 
ion.  He  hath  a  sermon  in  print  entitled  the  **  saints  security 
against  seducing  spirits  ;  or,  the  anointing  from  the  Holy  One  the 
best  teaching  /'on  U  John^  ii.  20 ;  preached  at  Paul's,befoire  the 
Wrd  mayor*  aldermen,  &c.  Nov,  5,  1651.  Calamy*8  Continuation^ 
iXcvoL  II.  fifi.  797^799. 
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made  early  in  the  session,  was  quoted  with  high  ap- 
probation by  a  southern  orator  in  their  convention, 
as  being  the  most  forcible  and  animating  description 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  The  eyes  of  the  people 
were,  turned  to  him  when  they  elected  members  of 
Congress  ;  and  he  represented  the  Suffolk  District 
eight  years.  Amidst  that  constellation  of  worthies 
he  shone  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  latter 
part  of  the  time,  his  health  was  peculiarly  delicate, 
and  his  feeble  frame  would  otten  sink  under  the 
bold  efforts  made  by  a  mind  of  superior  native  vi- 
gour and  wonderfully  active.  But  although  he  was 
able  to  pay  less  attention  to  publick  concerns  than 
he  was  prompted  by  the  ardent  desire  of  his  soul, 
he  delivered  some  of  the  best  speeches  ever  heard 
in  an  American  assembly.  From  this  publick 
sphere  he  went  to  the  shades  of  retirement,  where 
he  could  enjoy  his  book,  and  his  friends ;  attend  to 
rural  affairs  or,  as  his  health  permitted,  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  profession. 

He  was  chosen  into  the  council  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  gov,  Sumner,  and  when  the  legislature 
met  after  the  death  of  Washington,  he  was  elected 
by  them  to  pronounce  the  publick  eulogy.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  he  received  from  New 
Jersey,  and  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  which  honour  he  declined  in  a 
polite  letter  to  the  corporation.  His  last  days  on 
earth  were  painful  from  his  bodily  complaints,  but 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  never  failed  ;  many  admira- 
ble productions  of  a  political  nature  came  from  his 
pen,  equally  instructive  and  entertaining,  full  of  vir- 
tuous  sentiments  and  true  patiiotick  zeal.  During 
every  period  of  his  life,  his  splendid  abilities  were 
guanded  by  his  integrity  and  religion,  and  ^*  adorn- 
ed  with  the  choicest  flowers  of  eloquence  :"  and 
even  when  the  last  breath  lingered  on  his  trembling 
lips  the  recollection  of  his  past  life  armed  him  with 
resignation  ;  and  the  pure  principles  of  his  religious 
belief  turned  the  shadonvs  of  death  into  the  light  of 
the  moKning. 
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His  funeral  was  attended  in  Boston  by  all  classes 
of  people,  and  an  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  the 
hon.  Mr.  Dexter.  His  body  was  then  conveyed  to 
Dedham  to  be  deposited  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
publick  earnestly  desired  that  a  subscription  might 
be  brought  forward  for  his  works,  which  are  to  be 
collected  in  a  volume  ;  and  with  them  will  be  given 
a  more  complete  biography  than  has  yet  appeared. 

ApFLiTOK  Nathaniel,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
church  in  Cambridge  was  the  son  of  the  hon.  John 
Appleton,  esq.  of  Ipswich.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1712 ;  ordained,  1717  ;  and  died 
Feb.  9,  1784.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  plain, 
practical  and  impressive.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
younger  part  of  life  he  excelled  as  a  publick  speak- 
er. Many  of  the  present  generation  remember  him 
as  a  man  venerable  for  his  piety,  his  prudence  and 
his  age.  ^^  New  England  can  furnish  few  instances 
of  more  useful  talents,  and  of  more  exemplary  pie- 
ty, united  with  a  ministry  equally  long  and  success- 
fill."  . 

There  was  a  cheerfulness  mingled  with  the  grav- 
ity of  his  deportment ;  such  a  disposition  to  make 
every  one  happy  around  him,  as  rendered  his  seci- 
es acceptable  to  the  rising  generation ;  and  he  re- 
ceived peculiar  tokens  of  respect  from  the  inge- 
nuous youth  of  the  university.  He  often  preached 
when  ministers  were  ordained  ;  and  his  discourses 
were  calculated  to  promote  harmony,  love  and  peace. 
There  were  times  when  he  was  obliged  to  exert  all 
hb  fortitude,  prudence  and  candour  to  conduct  so^ 
is  not  to  give  offence. 

While  Mr.  Whitefield  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity,  the  president,  and  other  instructors  of 
the  college  bore  their  testimony  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncharitable  and  slanderous  reports  he 
made  of  the  state  of  that  seminary.  He  addressed  a 
letter  in  reply,  which  was  answered  by  the  professor 
of  divinity.  Many  pastors  of  the  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  also  testified  against  the 
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errors  and  disorders  which  then  prevailed*  Dr.  Ap» 
pleton  was  censured  for  his  moderation ,  which  was 
tlien  a  very  unfashionable  virtue,  and  he  was  re- 
quested by  many  zealous  members  of  his  own 
church,  and  by  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry^ 
to  admit  that  wonderful  preacher  into  his  pulpit* 
He  continued  steadfast^  however^  in  supporting  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  college.  Mr,  Whitefield  ^ 
was  sensible  of  his  error,  when  riper  years  had  tem- 
pered the  fervour  of  his  youthful  spirit,  and  with 
.  christian  candour  he  publickly  acknowledged  his 
fault.  When  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  in  1764,  he 
solicited  benefactions  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
his  kindness  met  with  a  grateful  return.  Every  at- 
tention was  paid  him  by  the  president  and  fellows 
of  the  university,  on  his  last  visit  to  America,  and 
Dr.  Appleton  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  church* 
The  scene  was  interesting :  Mr.  Whitefield  was 
uncommonly  a£fectionate  in  speaking  of  the  aged  di- 
vine in  his  prayer,  and  in  his  address  to  the  people 
of  his  charge.  His  text  was  1.  Cor.  iii.  11.  Several 
ministers  who  had  always  attended  Mr.  Whitefield^s 
preaching  observed,  that  lie  never  displayed  more 
eloquence,  or  delivered  a  more  correct  discourse. 

Dr.  Appleton's  prudence  was  exercised  in  a  tri- 
al of  a  different  nature  some  years  preceding  the  re- 
volutionary. Mrar.  He  was  as  true  a  Whig  in  his 
political,  as  he  was  a  Calvinist  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. But  several  of  his  hearers  were  on  the  oth- 
er  side  of  the  question,  and  had  rendered  them- 
selves very  unpopular  in  their  publick  stations. 
They  had  been  among  his  particular  friends,  and 
while  they  blamed  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, others  who  were  with  him  in  his  poli- 
ticks made  severe  remarks  upon  his  complaisance 
to  Tories.  None,  however,  could  ever  accuse  him 
of  ^^  speaking  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.'' 

Dr.  Appleton  was  fellow  of  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College  from  the  year  1719  to  1779.     He 
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then  resigned  on  account  of  his  age.  He  sat  at  the 
board  with  five  presidents.  He  delivered  funeral 
discourses  upon  three,  Levet^tt,  Wadsworth  and 
Holyoke.  Another  discourse  he  also  printed  when 
Mr.  Flint  died,  who  had  been  more  than  60  years  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  the  college,* 

Andross  EiykiuK;p  shr,  governor  of  New- York, 
New-England  and  Virginia,  came  to  New- York, 
anno,  167*,  with  a  commission  as  governor,  hav- 
ing  only  the  title  of  major  Andross,  being  sent 
by  the  duke  of  York,  after  he  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  land  from  the  king  of  England.  His 
administration  began  with  lenient  measures,  the 
effect  rather  of  his  policy  than  clemency,  or  he 
soon  discovered  a  temper,  cruel  to  individuals 
and  unfriendlv  to  the  state.  One  instance  of  this 
was,  his  quarrelling  with  Carteret  who  then  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  New  Jersey.  By  an  exer- 
tion  of  power  he  threw  him  into  prison  for  which 
it  is  said  he  was  deprived  of  the  government ;  but 
did  not  lose  the  favor  of  the  duke,  to  whom  he  was 
a  compleat  sycophant,  making  himself  subservient 
to  all  his  arbitrary,  designs  and  superstitious  de- 
vices. 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  New  England  in 
1686,  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  29th  day  of  De- 
cember.  The  first  commission  which  was  granted 
by  James  after  he  came  to  tlie  throne  was  to  Dudley^ 
as  president  of  a  council  of  twenty  eight ;  of  this 
council  Randolph  was  secretary.  But  this  was  of  a 

•Dr.  Holmes  has  given  a  list  of  Dr.  Applcton's  publications. 
The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  ipap,  1728,  I2n)0. 
Discourses  on  Romans  viii.  14,  12mo,  1743,  Eight  funeral  scr- 
inons.  Six  ordination  sermons*  Two  fast  serinons.  Two 
thanksgiYing  sermons.  A  sermon  at  the  artillery  election. 
1735  ;  general  election,  1742 ;.  convention  of  ministers,  1743  ; 
on  the  diflfcrence  between  legal  and  evangelical  righteousness, 
1749;  at  the  Boston  lecture,  1763;  against  prophanc  swear- 
in^Tf  I765«  He  also  preached  the  Dudleian  lecture  sermon, 
1758,  upon  the  Talidity  of  Presbfterian  ordination. 
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short  duration  ;  and  more  extensive  powers  were 
given  to  Sir  Edmund,  as  he  was  then  styled  and  eve- 
ry vestige  of  the  old  charter  was  obliterated.  His 
prejudices  were  strong  against  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  the  puritanism  of  New  England,  these 
prejudices  he  discovered  when  governor  of  New 
York  and  they  were  confimed  by  Randolph,  who  is 
handed  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  despicable 
wretches  that  ever  held  an  office  in  our  government 
In  the  year  1688,  this  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  all  New  England,  received  another  commis- 
sion,  by  which  New  York  was  added  to  his  juris- 
diction. This  was  said  to  be  done  in  order  to  unite 
the  colonies  and  make  them  more  formidable  to  the 
French  ;  but  the  true  reason  of  it  was  to  abridge 
their  liberties  and  to  annihilate  every  idea  of  their 
own  importance,  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  de- 
prive  them  of  those  privileges  which  were  founded 
upon  former  claims,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
restrained,  and  no  book  could  be  printed  without 
the  license*  of  Mr.  secretary  Randolph.  This  was 
an  early  instance  of  his  ill  will  to  the  people  and  was 
followed  by  a  restraint  upon  marriages.  He  exact* 
ed  bonds  from  all  who  entered  into  the  matrimoni- 
al state,  to  be  forfeited  if  there  should  be  afterwards 
found  any  lawful  impediment.  The  congregation- 
al teachers  were  considered  as  laymen,  and  the  fa- 
thers of  New  England  considered  marriage  as  a 
mere  civil  contract ;  the  magistrates  also  might  le- 
gally perform  the  ceremonies.  This  was  not  con- 
sonant to  the  ideas  of  the  church  of  England  or  of 
Rome,  an  address  was  therefore  sent  to  the  bi^p 
of  London,  begging  that  no  marriage  should  be 
deemed  lawful  unless  the  ceremony  was  performed 

•  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  complaint  of  this  kind  was  rather 
inconsistent,  as  it  implied  that  the  press  was  perfectly  free  before.' 
This  was  not  the  case,  it  had  been  under  restraint  during^  former 
admlnistraticms  ;  the  only  change  was  in  the  licenser — Randolph 
prevented  every  publication  which  did  not  suit  his  own  humout 
and  prejudice. 
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by  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.^  The 
Congregational  societies  were  to  be  taxed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  The  people 
were  threatened  with  having  their  meeting-houses 
taken  from  them,  or  that  their  mode  of  worship 
should  not  be  tolerated.  This  we  have  from  Hutch- 
inson, who  was  indeed  attached  to  the  forms  of  the 
New  England  churches/ though,  like  Dudley,  he 
often  sacrificed  his  religious  prejudices  at  the  sluine 
irf  worldly  honour. 

The  people  swelled  with  rage  at  having  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties  trampled  upon  by  an  arbitra- 
ry governor.  The  loss  of  their  freeholds  was  now 
abided  to  their  distresses ;  and  they  might  well  con- 
sider whether  their  lives  were  to  be  long  secure* 
They  were  roused  to  exertion,  and  sent  Dr. Increase 
Mather ,who  was  then  president  of  Harvard  College^ 
as  their  agent  to  England.  He  was  ordered  to  re-^ 
present  things  as  they  actually  were,  and  to  make 
this  rational  request — that  the  right  v)htch  they  had 
to  tMtfreeholds  might  be  confirmed ;  and  that  no 
hvfnWfnade^  or  monies  raised^  without  an  assembly. 
.  While  their  civil  afiairs  were  thus  conducted,  sir 
Edmund  was  called  upon  to  display  his  imlitary 
talents.  To  stop  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  burnt  several  of  the  eastern  settlements,  he 
marched  a  thousand  men  into  Uieir  country  in  the 
depth  of  winter ;  by  which  he  shewed  more  prow- 
ess than  j  udgment •  The  governor  was  much  blam- 
ed ;  for  he  might  have  been  informed  by  the  hunt* 
I      ers,  that  the  aboriginals  always  retired  into  the  wooda 

•  In  one  of  Raadolph's  letters  he  writes,  ^  I  press  for  able  and 
^'  sober  mioisters,  and  we  will  contribute  largely  to  their  mainte* 
^  nance  ;  but  one  thing  will  mainly  help,  when  no  marriages  shall 
^  hereafter  be  allowed  lawful  but  such  as  are  made  by  the  minis* 
^  ters  of  the  church  of  England." 

I  In  anoUier  letter  to  gov^  Hinckley,  quoted  by  Hutchinson,  he 

says,  ^*  perhaps  it  will  be  as  reasonable  to  move,  that  your  colony 
^  should  be  rated  to  pay  our  minister  of  the  church  of  England^ 

I  *  who  now  preaches  in  Boston,  and  you  hear  him  not,  as  to 
f  make  the  Quakers  pay  in  your  colpny. 

f 
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to  ^pend  the  winter,  where  the  most  alert  scouting 

Sirties  would  hardly  find  them.  He  returned  to 
oston  with  a  part  of  his  army,  having  put  the  re^ 
Biaiiid^r  into  winter  quarters  in  two  forts  which  he 
built,  viz.  one  at  Sheepscot  and  the  other  at  Pejep* 
scot  falls*  These  were  the  only  fruits  of  his  cam- 
paign. 

The  revolution  which  plated  William  and  Mary 
upon  the  throne  proved  most  fortunate  for  New  En* 
gland.  The  friends  of  this  court  were  the  friends  of 
the  colony  ;  and  were  also  disposed  to  reverse  the 
proceedings  under  the  late  king,  especially  where 
an  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
subject.  As  soon  as  it  was  rumoured,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  prevailed  in  England,  the  in* 
habitants  of  Boston  assembled ;  sounding  the  trum- 
pet from  the  north,  every  part  of  the  town  was  in 
commotion.^  To  prevent  any  extravagance  among 
the  insurgents,  the  old  magistrates  put  themselves 
at  their  head ,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  things  calm 
and  regular  till  advices  could  be  received  iMk  the 
old  country*  Sir  Edmund  retired  with  hisHttid8« 
and  several  members  of  the  council,  to  the  fort  in 
Boston,  A  summons  was  sent  to  him  upon  the 
18th  of  April,  1689,  signed  by  the  former  governor 
Bradstreet,  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  others,  to  whom  he 
surrendered.  The  vicJence  of  the  people,  nHio  had 
come  in  froni  the  country,  could  scarcely  be  restr^n- 
ed.  They  insisted  upon  his  being  chained  as  a 
traitdr.  It  became  necessary,  in  order  to  gratify 
tilds  vindictive  spirit,  and  in  hct  for  his  own  person- 
al safety,  to  keep  him  under  confinement  in  the  fort. 
When  the  news  came, that  William  and  Mary  were 

Eroclaimcd  kmg  and  queen,  it  was  received  with  joy 
y  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  Soon  after, 
sir  Edmund  demanded  hifs  liberty  ;  but  the  repre- 
sentatives resolved  that  he,  with  several  others^  could 
not  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  they  were  kept  in  pri- 
son until  by  orders  from  the  king  they  were  sent  to 
E  nglandt    The  king  gave  assurances  that  he  should 
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be  removed,  ayid  promised  Mr.  «gent  Muthev  t^the 
^ouid  bemade  to  answer  for  bis  in^UcQoduct  Com* 
pkuats  against  him  were  laid  befpre  the  privy  couor 
cil  '9  and  at  the  same  time  be  prefenoed  a  charge  again^ 
the  colony  for  rebellion,  imprisoning  the  king's  go v^ 
emcMT,  &c«  The  next  day  they  were  all  discharged ; 
and  upon  a  report  made  to  his  majesty  in  coiuicili 
the  matter  was  dismissed  by  both  parties, 

Andross  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  Vir.- 
ginia^  and  arrived  there  in  Feb    1692.    He  brought 
over  the  college  charter.     Whether  he  had  become 
more  mild  by  age,  more  wise  by  experience,  or 
fimnd  it  to  be  more  for  his  iptere&it,  there  was  a 
chsmge  in  his  measures,  and  his  administration  is 
spoken  well  of  by  the  historians  of  the  province.  He 
gave  encouragement  to  agriculture,  manufactures^ 
aod  the  arts.     Fulling  mills,  were  erected  by  act 
of  assembly  in  his  time,  th^  culitivation  of  cptton  - 
lie  particularly  favoured.  He  loved  method  anddisr 
patch  in  all  kind  of  business.   During  his  adminis- 
tration the  state  house  was  destroyed  by  &re,  togetlv 
fx  with  many  of  the  original  patents^  records,  aoji 
deeds  of  land,  &c.    He  was  very  asaiduous  in  sort- 
ing such  as  were  saved,  and  cfuised  them  to  be  regis* 
tered  in  a  better  manner  than  tbey  had  been  hefoce* 
He  offered  to  rebuild  the  state  house  several  times ; 
and  it  was  thought,  that  much  of  the  expense  which 
attended  the  rebuilding  of  it  would  have  been  saved 
if  he  bad  continued  in  the  government.      But  he 
waa  removed  in  1698^  and  was  succeeded  by  Fran- 
cis Nicholson,  esq.      From  that  time  there  was  an 
end  of  improvement  in  manufactures,  towns  and 
trade.    Sir  Edmund  Andross  died  in  London,  Feb. 
24,  1713— U.*     Smith's  ffist.  N.    Tork.     Meil. 
Cook^s  Utter.    Beverly's  Hist.  ofFirginia. 

^  Beverly  relates  an  anecdote  of  sir  Edmund  which  deserves 
to  be  repeated)  as  shewing  a  trait  in  his  character,  though  wc 
do  Dot  vouch  for  its  truth.-— Being  ui>on  a  journey,  he  stopped  at 
'  a  poor  man's  house  in  Stafford  county  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water.  An  ancient  woman  came  out  to  him,  with  a  brisk  lively 
lad  of  about  12  years  of  age.  The  lad  was  of  a  ruddy  and  fair 
GomptextODjand  excited  the  governor's  curiosity  so  inuch>that  he 
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AsRimsT  Hekky  sir,  Massachussetts  agent  at  tte 
court  of  Great  Britain^  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Ashurst,  esq.  who  was  a  member  of  parliament^ 
«id  friend  to  New  England.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
a  ^*  great  hand  in  setding  the  corporation  for  pro* 
pagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  En- 
gland, and  the  parts  adjacent.''  The  father  and 
son  were  both  favourable  to  the  dissenters  ;  yet  the 
latter  was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  the  3d,  his 
lady  being  the  daughter  of  lord  Paget,  and  himself 
a  favourite,  which  may  seem  strange,  as  he  was  a 
man  more  remarkable  for  his  uprightness,  his  at- 
tachment to  rdigion,  and  friendly  propensities,  than 
brilliant  parts.  He  had,  however,  great  influence 
at  court,  and  yet  very  often  relieved  dissenting  mi- 
nisters when  they  were  fined,  or  sent  to  prison.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says,  that  the  family  of  Ashurst  had  al- 
ways been  favourable  to  these  plantations  ;  and, 
therefore,  sir  Henry  was  chosen  agent.  The  first  ad- 
dresses that  were  sent  from  Massachusetts,  after  die 
restoration,  went  through  his  hands,  as  the  medium  of 
communication  w:ith  the  king.  When  Dr.  Increase 
Mather  appeared  at  the  British  court  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  grievances^  and  favour  for  Massachusetts ' 
colony,  he  engaged  sir  H.  Ashurst  to  make  appli- 
cation,  in  the  chsuracter  of  their  agent.  He  continued 
in  this  relation  to  the  colony  for  several  years,  and 
his  services  were  acknowledged  with  gratitude.  At 
length,  a  different  influence  prevailed  among  the 
members  of   our  general  court ;     and  as  they 

proceeded  to  ask  some  questipns  respecting  him.  To  his  great 
surprise  he  was  assured  that  he  was  the  son  of  this  woman,  at  76 
years  of  age.  His  excellency  smilmg  at  this  improbable  story, 
enquired  what  sort  of  a  man  had  been  his  Either.  The  good  wo- 
man made  no  reply^but  ran  and  led  her  husband. to  the  dooTf  who 
was  above  an  hundred  years  old.  He  confirmed  what  the  woman 
had  said.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age*  he  was  strong  lA  h^ 
limbs  and  voice,  but  had  lost  his  sight.  The  woman  had  no 
complaint  and  retained  a  vigour  uncommon  at  her  years*  Sir 
Edmund  was  pleated  at  this  extraordinary  account ;  made  him- 
self known  to  her,  and  offered  to  take  care  of  the  iad ;  but  the  old . 
folks  would  not  part  with  him.  UoweTer>  he  made  them'a  present 
of  twenty  pounds. 
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*  eould  Hot  make  him  subservient  to  ^ir  party  zeal, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  agency,  without  receiv- 
ing even  the  pecuniary  reward  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled.  This  excited  his  honest  resentment, 
and  showed  how  much  republicks  want  gratitude* 
He  died  in  1710. 

His  brother,  ^2>  JVilliam  ^jAur^r,  possessed  supe« 
tior  talents.  The  party  in  opposition  to  Dudley 
chose  him  agent,  but  he  refused  the  office,  ^^  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  slights  put  upon  his  bro- 
ther.'* He  recommended  Jeremiah  Dummerj  who 
was  afterwards  chosen. 

AucHMUTY  Robert,  an  eminent  barrister  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Belcher  and  Shirley*  He 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Lantf  ^^ii>i,  and  was 
sent  to  Kngland,  1741,  being  joined  with  Kilby  in 
the  agency.  His  particular  business  was  to  settle 
the  Rhode  Island  dispute  concerning  the  line. 
While  he  was  in  England,  he  laid  the  plan  of  an 
expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  ministry,  dated,  Cecil  street,  1744. 

The  latter  years  of  bis  life  he  was  judge  advocate 
of  the  court  of  admiralty. 

•  He  left  two  sons,  and  one  daughter,  whom  Mr. 
Pratt  married,  who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
New  York.  The  sons  were  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession. Samuel  the  eldest  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1742,  was  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  received  a 
^egcee  of  doctc^*  in  divinity  from  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

AucHMUTY  Robert  succeeded  his  father  in  his 
line  of  business  ;  had  not  a  college  education,  but 
was  a  most  agreeable  speaker  at  the  bar ;  his  tongue 
was  mellifluous,  and  lib  manner  very  interesting 
to  the  jury.     In  legal  knowledge  he  was  doubtless 

*  inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  but  in  all 
important  causes,  where  addresses  were  to  be  made 
to  the  jury,  he  was  applied  to,  and  was  generally 
suppessful.     He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admi- 

.1 
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raltif  5 176&  Btit^  uppn  one  occasion,  be  appeared a& 
tsr  tlus»  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  He  was  council 
with  Mr.  Adam5«  for  capt.  Thomas  Preaton,  and 
perhaps  no  plea  was  ever  more  admired^thoiigh  the 
tide  of  prepdice  was  much. against  hb  cause.  Ik 
has  been  since  handed  round  in  mss.  but  at  dus  day^ 
in  the  reading,  it  falls  &r  short  of  the  delivery. 

Judge  Auchmuty  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  left 
America,  1 776,  and  died  in  England* 

Avert  John,  of  New  Sarum,  came  to  New 
£ngland  in  1635.  The  people  of  Marblehead  de<» 
aired  him  to  be  tlieir  minister,  but  he  declined ; 
because  the  church  was  not  gathered,  and  wen  to 
Utojburyy  with  a  view  of  fixing  his  habitation  in  that 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  had  pressing 
solicitations  trom  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead, 
to  sit  down  with  them,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  with  other 
eminent  men,  advising  him,  he  consented  to  go 
there.  He  embarked  on  board  a  pinnace,  \ugust 
11,  1635.  The  company  consisted  of  twenty 
three,  among  them  Mr.  Antony  l^hacher  and 
fiinuly,  and  Mr.  William  EUiot,  who  also  eame 
from  New  Sarum  in  the  same  ship.  On  the 
14th  day  of  the  month,  they  met  with  a  vio- 
lent gale  which  overset  the  pinnace.  Mr.  Avery 
was  washed  by  a  wave  uprni  the  island  called 
Thacher^s  fVae^  from  this  melancholy  circumstance, 
several  of  Mr.  Thacher's  family  being  shipwrecked 
upon  it.  Mr.  Thacher  also  named  the  rock  upon 
which  they  stood,  Avery's  fall,  because  he  IcU 
from  it,  and  perished  in  the  waters.  It  bears  the 
name  to  the  present  day. 

Backus  Isaac,  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  Middleborough,  is  eminent  among  the  divines, 
and  historians  of  New  England. 

He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  university  eduea-  -f 
tion,  but  his  reading  was  extensive,  his  memory  te- 
nacious,   his  mind  strong.      He   was  a  zealous 
preacher,  an  eager  disputant,  upright  in  his  con- 
duct, though  his  speech  and  manners  were  rough. 
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Mr.  Backus  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
1T24;  was  ordained  over  a  Congregational  church  in 
Middleborough,  1 748  ;  became  a  convert  to  the 
flentiments  of  the  Antipedobaptists,  1756«  He  was 
active  in  forming  a  church  of  that  persuasion,  and 
ihe  same  year  was  installed  as  their  pastor,  which  re* 
lation  was  continued  until  his  death  in  the  year  1806, 

The  town  of  Middleborough  chose  him  one  of 
their  delegates  in  the  convention  which  adopted 
the  federal  constitution,  and  he  made  a  speech  in 
finrour  of  it.  This  speech  he  read,  though  he  al« 
ways  preached  extempore.  He  never  missed  aii 
q[»portunity  to  censure  the  custom  of  carrying  notes 
into  the  pulpit,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ex- 
pressed his  chagrin,  that  so  many  of  his  own  de» 
nomination  should  imitate  the  common  practice* 

He  was,  however,  a  very  industrious  man  in 
writing  upon  many  subjects  both  of  theology^  and 
the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  Baptists  is  in  three  volumes. 
The  two  first,  he  afterwards  abridged  in  one  smaller 
octavo  volume. 

This  work  contains  many  fiatcts,  much  important 
information,  and  would  be  read  with  more  interest, 
had  it  been  written  with  less  party  spirit.  This  may 
nve  a  zest  to  logical  essays ;  it  is  always  expected 
m  theological  controversies,  but  it  tarnishes  the 
pure  and  serene  histre  of  the  historick  page.^ 

•  Hjs  other  works  would  (if  bound  together)  make  several  vo« 
lames.  They  consist  of  pamphlets  which  are  controversial 
pieces,  essays,  sermons,  and  many  of  them  philliplcks  against  the 
(^presstvc  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  also 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Congregational  churches. 

Upon  this  subject  he  also  wrote  many  fugitive  pieces  in  the 
newspapers. 

The   HUtancal  ^odjgu  were  benefilcd  by  his  labours.      He 

wrote  a  history  of  MiSteborou^jh  which  is  published  in  a  third 

volume  of  their  collections.    He  also  contributed  other  comma- 

oications,  being  very  exact  as  to  dates,  and  accurate  in  correctiiif 

%    Ippograohical  errors. 

There  was  no  funeral  sermon  printed  after  his  death,  but  a 
^hOTt  sketch  of  his  character  is  given  in  the  Baptist  missionarf 
magaziaey  Feb.  1807; 
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.   Bailey  JoHN,oneof  the  ejected  ministers,  I66£y 
went  to  Limerick  in  Ireland,  and  then  found  it  ne-^ 
cessary  to  remove  to  New  England.  He  was  assist- 
ant minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston  from  the 
year  1693  to  1697,  the  year  of  his  death.     He  was 
54  years  old  when  he  died      The  members  of  the 
church  were  desirous  he  should  settle  as  colleague 
pastor  with  Mr.  Allen,  but  he  declined.    Mr.  Neal 
^lentions  his  being  minister  at  Watertown,  as  well 
as  his  brother  Thomas,  who  left  Ireland  at  the  same 
time,    and  who  was,  afterwards,  minister  of  the 
church  in  that  place.     They  both  took  up  their  re- 
sidence  in  Watcrtown,  but  Mr.  J.  Bailey   only 
preached  occasionally  there,  as  in  other  churches, 
until  he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Allen  after  the 
death  of  Mr    Oxenbridge.      The  author  of  the 
Magnalia  celebrates  his  piety  in  several  pages.    He 
was  among  his  greatest  favourites.    His  own  works 
also  praise  him.    His  printed  address  to  the  people  ai 
Limerick^  which  he  wrote  in  1684,  is  full  of  good 
advice  ;   it  is  sensible  and  pathetick.      He  says  he 
was  not  allowed  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to 
t/iem^  and  there/ore  sends  a  long  letter.      He  also 
wrote  a  book  upon  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  his  people  may  glorify  him. 

He  was  buried  in  the  common  burial  place,  near 
the  old  alms-house,  and  around  the  spot  lie  many 
of  his  descendants*  .  Of  his  posterity  now  living  are 
two  grand  children ;  three  great  grand  children ; 
and  several  of  the  fifth  generation.  These  are  in, 
the  female  line,  and  bear  the  name  of  Willis  or  Bel- 
knap. 

Baxi.ey  Thomas,  minister  of  Watertown,  also 
one  of  Uie  ejected  ministers.  He  preached  chiefly 
to  the  people  in  that  town ;  but  was  a  man  very 
acceptable  to  people  in  other  [^es.  A  traveller, 
who  was  in  New  England  in  their  time,  says  he  vis-  , 
ited  the  brothers,  J.  and  T.  Bailey,  in  Boston.  He 
calls  them  ministers  of  Boston  ;  which  has  led  some 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  relation  in  other 
parts  of  his  book*  i 
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Among  the  curious  mss.  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Historical  Society,  are  a  number  of  Latin  odes  or 
poems  in  different  kinds  of  verse,  by  Thomas  Bailey, 
all  dated,  1668,  at  Lindsay. 

Balch  WiIliam,  minister  of  the  second  church 
in  "Bradford,  was  born  at  Beverly,  1 704.  He  possess* 
cd  strong  powers  of  mind.  Few  of  our  New  England 
divines  have  surpassed  him  in  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, comprehension  of  understanding  or  soundness 
of  judgment.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  was 
peculiar,  and  he  had  a  softness  and  benevolence  in 
his  disposition,  which  he  discovered  on  occasions 
where  most  men  would  have  been  irritated.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1724,  ordained, 
1728,  and  died,  1792. 

The  first  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  his  people  and  the  neighbouring 
churches.  At  length  a  spirit  of  disorganization  pre* 
vailed  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  towns  near 
the  river  Merrimack.  Nine  menibers  of  Mr. 
Balch's  fihurch  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with 
the  preaching  of  their  minister,  and  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  brethren.  The  church  thought 
the  complaint  unreasonable ;  and  refused  to  act 
upon  it.  Hence  the  aggrieved  party  applied  to  a 
neighbouring  church  to  admonish  their  pastor  and 
brethren,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  platform, 
by  the  third  way  of  communion,*  The  church  voted 
to  call  a  council  of  the  neighbouring  churches  and 
Ae  result  was  signed  by  the  moderator,  the  vene* 
Tdhle  John  Barnard,  minister  of  the  Jirst  church  in 
Andover,  blaming  the  conduct  of  those  who  com* 
plained,  and  approving  the  doings  of  the  church* 
Mr.  Balch  published  the  whole  proceedings  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,  containing  the  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  first  church  in  Gloucester,  and 
the  transactions  of  both  churches,  till  the  dispute 
was  settled.  This  was  printed  1744.  Two  years  af- 

♦Cbap.  45. 
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Ut  the  i^rddhlaf  dSfFercnce,  Messrs.  Wiggksworth 
^f  Ipswich,  and  Chipman  of  Beverly,  made  a  seri*. 
Otis  attack  upon  their  brother  Balch  for  propagatinj^ 
Arminian  tenets,  and  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the 
fldctririe^  of  Calvhi,  which  were  generally  the  sen- 
timents  of  the  New  Kngland  planters.  It  seems  the 
former  controversy  began  in  1744,  by  a  declaratioa 
of  the  aggtieved  brethren,  that  **  their  pastor  propa- 
gated doctrines,  not  agreeing  with  the  confession  of 
jalih  of  these  Congregational  churches  ,'^'  and  also 
<hat  the  church  *'  neglected  the  proper  means  of 
ioilvicting  said  pastor  of  his  errori."  The  gentle- 
man who  wrote  against  him  in  1746,  had  been  as- 
sjsting  those  who  ha<J  complained  ;  and  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  council.  Their 
ii^ork,  however,  had  no  othef  effect  than  to  draw 
froiTx  Mr.  B.  a  most  able  reply  in  which  he  mani- 
fested  a  temper  that,  with  all  his  meekness,  could 
feel  rebuki.  There  is  much  keen  satiric  mingled 
with  sensible  remark  and  solid  argument. 

The  separatists  in  Bradford,  after  this,  built  a 
theeting  house  for  themselves,  and  the  disaffected 
inembers  df  other  churches,  Mr.  B.  lived  to  a 
;ood  old  age.  His  own  flock  esteemed  and  loved 
\\m^  and  when  he  was  adVaiKed  in  years  settled  a 
colleague.  .  He  lived  tetired  and  was  fond  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  the  fruit  of  his  orchard  was  said  to  be 
fee  best  to  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was  fond  of 
the  company  of  young  then  6f  talents,  and  had  fine 
colloquial  powers,  especially  in  discussing  theologi- 
tal  subjects.  Being  very  desirous  to  read  every 
thing  hew  upot\  ethicks,  and  metaphysicks,  he  m^de 
thany  enquiries  which  discovered  freedom  of  thought, 
ind  proved  the  energy  of  his  mind  did  not  fail  him 
in  tnose  years  when  '*  our  sti'ength  is  labour  &nd 

iorrow.*^ 

«  • 

*  UiB  i^ublicstions  ape-»4i  Di9€0urae  ttfuui  9elf  righieouancn  in 
which  he  declareM  vhat  are  fake  conjidencei,  from  llie  parable  of 
the pharitee  and  publican^  1742.— LIcction  sermon,  1749— His 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  tht  coitnciTand  his  reply  to  Messrs. 
W<  and  C«  make  two  paropbfetl  of  snore  (ban  fifty  pages. 
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Barkaho  JoHir^  minister  of.  th^  $rst  ^2^ch  ifi 
Jiiarblehead,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colkg^, 
t700,  and  ordaiaed,  ]  716.  He  lyas  appoiiueii  ch^ 
lain  of  the  army  sent  in  1707  to  reduce  Port  K^yi^, 
tK>w  \nnapolis,  »nd  kit  a  particular  .^ccpqnt  of  t^e 
-CKpcditiop  in  ms6.  Afterwards  he  went  tp  Ei^land 
with  capt.Wentworth,thcgentIcinan,  wlno,  in  1717, 
was  appointed  lieut.  gov.  of  New  Hampshire*  He 
waf&  in.  habits  of  intimacy,  during  his  resideoc^  m 
London,  with  many  eminent  minlsteiy  ;  and  a  curji- 
ous  spectator  of  those  busy  scenes,  wiuch  ware  ^pcifi* 
»ed  by  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sachfverel,  in  tius  jitter  part 
of  queen  Anne's xeign.  When  he  arrived  in  Bostoftx 
lie  expected  to  have  been  fi^ed  in  a  churph  then 
}>uilding  in  Korth  street.;  but  Dr.  Mather^s  inlhi- 
«nce  in  favour  of  another  young  man  prevented  tl^s ' 
^onnea^ion.  .  This  he  always  &k  as  a  cryel  disa|y. 
fiointment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pU  Norij^ 
Churi^,  and  the  »new  society  proc^edied  from  it,; 
be  looked  tip  to  J)t.  Increase  Mathv  as  bis  fatb^ ; 
JK;  w;as  therefore  woiimded  by  his  nearest  friendfi. 

Another  kind  of  prejiftdice  freveoted  his  settling 
at  Epxbuiy,  and  ^viuch  shows  b^w  unpopular  the 
.^hamoter  of  Dudley  was  itn  the  nQighbourhoo4  wbene 
he  dwelt.  He  paid  some  particular  attentions  tp 
.Mr.  Barnard*  which  is  fht  reason  given  yvhj  the 
.-people  Wii>uld  inot  bav^  bim  for  their  mixCislcr.  Tbp 
inb^bitents  of  MarUehead  not  bav.ing  fnij  ppliticul 
^s^  infir  any  personal  prcjudipe,  gave  him  the  pre* 
iei?eiice  •of  sevend  caadidate^  who  wenp  pleaching 
Upm  prohaticny  .acegd*ding  tp  the  N^w  Ecglai^ 
{»irMe«  which  j)qrbaps  is  pec^Uar  to  ^Mir^burches« 
lie  WM  a  b^iirniog  wd  sj^ni^g  Ugbt  ;fpr4BaQy  y^ari, 
and  his  praise  was  in  all  the  churches.  -  His  pw|i 
.pecpbt  f everencod  Um  3S  their  fatber  <ai^  friend, 
and  be  seemed  like  a  b«gb  priest  WMO^  i^^  clergjf 
of  the  land.  He  walk-ed  lereot  in  his  i83itb  f^ew,  w- 
taining  the  vj|go.ur  ,of  j^s  iinaginatioiQ  hx^  Xfxsyt  of 
voice,  as  one  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  iofa^ 
'nu:ter«     He  .spake  with  cner^  upon  every  subiect 
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as  though  he  would  impress  the  rising  generation 
that  grey  hairs  were  the  mark  of  wisdom,  not  of 
weakness.  .  Such  instances  are  rare,  where  minis* 
ters  increase  their  influence  in  old  age ;  but  those 
who  now  recollect  Mr.  B.  often  mention  the  digni« 
ty  of  his  appearance,  and  the  great  respect  shown 
him  by  all  classes  of  people.  His  bodily  constitution 
was  so  strong  that,  except  once,  he  never  was  con- 
fined by  sickness,  till  the  year  of  his  death,  1770^ 
etat.  89.  He  left  no  children,  and  his  estate  was 
given  for  pious  and  charitable  uses. 

In  a  cc*rtain  mss.  with  the  college  catalogue,  against 
his  name  is  Harvardini  CoUegii  benef.  munificus. 

In  his  diary^  certain  improvements  in  the  police 
of  the  town  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  his  advicie 
and  exertions.  He  first  gave  a  spring  to  that  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  changed  the  town  of  Mar« 
blehead  from  a  fishing  place,  to  the  second  rank  of 
any  town  in  Massachusetts.  He  even  instructed 
them  in  ship  building,  and  military  tacticks.  He 
certainly  had  a  great  mechanical  genius,  and  was  as 
industrious,  as  he  was  enterprising.  In  the  year 
1745  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  troops  that 
went  to  Louisbourg,  but  he  declined  on  account  of 
his  age. 

He  was  unfortunate  in  thinking  himself  a  poet, 
because^  from  this  mbtaken  idea,  he  published  a 
version  of  the  psalms,  which  was  never  adopted  in 
any  other  church  than  his  own.  The  vanity  of  this 
good  man  appeared  in  his  fondness  for  his  own  pro^ 
ductions  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  willing 
to  publish  whatever  he  wrote,  and  it  seems  from  his 
memoirs  that  he  was  partial  to  himself  in  some  other 
Respects. 

His  theological  publications  do  him  much  hon- 
our,  and  have  been  very  useful  in  comforting  and 
edifying  pious  minds.  They  consist  of  sevctal  oc- 
tavo volumes  bound,  and  many  pamphlets  and  ser* 
mons.* 

'  Th^  imperfection  of  the  creature^  a  number  of  sermons  on 
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Barnard  Thomas,  minister  of  the  first  church 
in  Salem,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  John  Barnard  of 
Ando.ver,  and  respected  as  one  of  the  most  profound, 
liberal,  and  excellent  men  of  his  profession.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1732,  ordained 
at  first  over  a  church  in  Newbury,  Jan.  31,  1738, 
but  was  disturbed  by  fanaticks  who  went  about  to 
expose  unconverted  ministers,  and  make  divisions 
in  societies.  A  letter  addressed  to  Joseph  Adams^ 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  theve  eccentrick  preach^ 
crs,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  gives  a  just  state  of  the  disor- 
ders  in  the  country  at  that  time.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
the  object  of  peculiar  animosity,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents  and  acquirements  ;  and  they  had  a 
strong  prejudice  against  human  learning,  being  ve* 
ry  ignorant  themselves,  and  owing  their  importance 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  He  was  dismissed 
from  the  church  at  Newbury  at  his  own  desire,  and 
many  were  grieved,  not  only  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  but  of  those  who  thought  losing  such  a  man 
from  die  ministry  was  an  injury  to  the  cause  of 
pure,  rational,  and  evangelical  piety. 

After  leaving  Newbury,  he  studied  law,  and  was 
a  practitioner  at  the  bar.  He  was  representative  to 
the  general  court  from  Newbury,  but  his  mind  was 
ipore  bent  on  theological  studies  than  upon  affairs 
of  civil  life.  His  abilities  were  conspicuous  in  all 
kinds  of  business,  but  his  friends  were  fully  per- 
suaded he  would  be  more  happy  and  more  useful 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospeh  Hence  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  first  church  in  Salem  to  be  their 
pastor,  upon  the  death  of  the  rev.  John  Sparhawk* 
He  was  installed,  Sept.  18,  1755.  It  was  much  to 
the  honour  of  Mr.  Barnard  that  the  gentleman  who  ' 

PsaliD,  cxi%»  9,  8vo«  ]747.-«-Merc7  to  ainnern  by  the  gos* 
{Krliavol.  Svo.  on  Acts  xvi,  3()»  1750.-^The  election  seriQon, 
l734.«-Convcntion  sermon*— *Dudlean  lecture  upon  the  evidences 
of  Chrfstiamtf ,  1756. 

Hm  various  printed  discourses,  )wit!iout  those  above  mentioned, 
mak^  four  octavo  volumes  in  the  college  library. 
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first  liddressed  tlie  church  in  his  favoor  was  (Hie«  who 
fMi<»nied  liie  supreme  bench  as  chief  justice,  and 
wottM  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  profes^on  i 
his  affection  for  the  place  of  his  nativity  made  him 
liaturaHy  care  for  their  state*  More  literary  charac- 
ters were  members  of  this  chnrch  than  of  any  in  the 
province ;  and  their  eyes  were  turned  towards  a 
gtntlfeman  whose  talents  were  known,  as  he  would 
have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  exert  them.  This 
very  respectable  society  had  Kabon  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  choice  they  made.  As  long  as  he  livedo 
be  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  wisest  and  best 
part  of  the  community  His  manner  of  preachiog 
wvtis  grave,  slow  aiid  distinct.  He  had  not  sufficient 
animation  in  his  delivery,  but  his  sermons  were  ra« 
donal  and  judicious,  calculated  for  hearers  of 
thoughtful  minds,  .without  that  unction^  popular 
preadiers  have,  and  which  seems  necessary  to  give 
a  charm  to  public  discourses.  It  was  observed  ai<^ 
8o  by  men  of  good  sense,  that  Mr.  Bamard^s  style 
of  preaching  was  not  the  most  perspicuous.  His 
favourite  author  was  bishop  Butler,  whose  writings 
are  more  remarkable  for  masterly  reasoning,  than 
fine  turned  sentences.  In  the  deistical  contrbvc^sjr 
Mr.  B.  was  superior  to  most  divines,  and  he  often 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  publick  discourses. 

Sn  his  sentiments  he  was  considered  as  s^  foUoiyer 
«f  Arminins  rather  than  Calvin ;  ht  was  a  senuU 
Arian  of  Dr.  darkens  school. 

He  sufiered  much  from  paralytick  complaints  the 
last  years  of  his  valuable  life.  His  memory  left  him, 
and  he  could  only  read  his  notes  by  close  attention 
<to  the  writing.  In  1772,  Mr.  Diunbar^  a  young 
preacher  of  extraordinary  genius,  was  settled  a  coU 
league ;  but  Mr.  Barnard  continued  to  preach  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He' died,  August 
15,  1776,  aged  60  years.  'ITie  late  Dr.  A.  fcliot 
preached  the  funeral  sermon,  at  the  desire  of  Xhe 
church.  They  were  long  acquainted,  and  sinoere-r 
hf  loved  each  other,  and  the  discourse  spoke  the 
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UmgMge  of  the  heart,  while  it  g«Te)ustCQnoeii&}itt 
of  the  character  of  his  friend.^ 

Bakitard  Edwaid,  minister  of  Haverhill^  was 
the  younger  son  of  Mr.  B.  of  Andorer,  ^and  a  moat 
accomplished  preacher.  He  was  graduated  at  Har« 
▼ard  College,  1736,  and  ordained  at  Haverhill^  1743.. 
His  popular  talents  were  not  eminent,  but  Us  dis- 
courses were  correct  and  excellent  compositioo^  and 
highly  relished  by  scholars  and  men  of  taste.  He 
was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  excelled  in  poetry 
as  well  as  prose.  It  was  much  regretted  that  he 
did  not  publish  more,  as  what  he  did  publish  was  so 
acceptable.  His  sermon  upon  the  gooi  man  would 
do  honour  to  any  divine.  He  preached  the  electioa 
aermon,  1766;  the  convention  sermon,  1773,  which 
was  printed,  and  an  ordination  sermon  when^  Mr* 
Cary  was  settled  at  Newbury* 

The  expectations  of  his  friends  were  excited,  when 
proposals  were  issued  to  publish  a  volume  of  aer* 
mons  m  1774,  the  year  of  tus  death;  buttherevo<r 
I    lutionary  war  commenced  before  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  press«  and  during  those  years  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  any  tmng,  but  what  bore 
an  aspect  upon  the  times. 
^        Of  his  poetry  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  a  pa- 
[    em  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Abui  Abbots  his  friend>  at 
college,  who  took  his  degree,.  1737.  • 

BAittfitT  Josxab,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  born  at  Amesbury,  .in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex, Massachusetts,  Slst  Nov.  1729.  His  ances- 
t6rs,  came  from  the  south  of  England,  and  fixed  at 
Newbury.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  \yt  re- 
ceived at  Amesbury,  at  the  town  school ;  and  hav- 
ing a  thirst  fi>r  knowledge  he  applied  himself  to 
books  in  various  languages,  in  which  he  was  assist- 
M  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  the  rev.  Mr» 


pobHcationft  are,  a  sermon  before  the  society  for  promot- 

'ag  ioAistry,  1757  ;  a  ibneral  sermon  on  rev  P  Clark,  Danvers, 
1768 1  sermon  at  the  Dudleiao  lecture,  1768 ;  also,  electioil  «er- 
tan,  artOlety  clectioD  ^  and  three  ordinatiop  sermons* 
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Webster,  of  Salisbury,  an  excellent  scholar  as  well 
as  judicious  divine.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  the  benefit  of 
his  library  and  conversation,  while  he  studied  phy* 
«ick  with  sr  gentleman,  who  was  a  practitioner  in  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  physick  in  Kingston,  and  very  soon  became 
very  eminent  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  In  1764, 
a  field  was  open  for  the  useful  display  of  his  skill. 
The  cynanche  maligna  became  very  prevalent  in  ma- 
ny  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  a  fatal  disease 
among  children.  The  method  of  treating  it  was  as 
a  highly  phlogistick  complaint ;  but  he  was  led 
from  his  own  reason  and  observations  to  manage  it 
^iflferently.  He  made  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark^  as 
an  antidote  and  preventative,  and  hi^  practice  was 
successful.  This  afterwards  become  general  among 
physicians. 

•'  In  1765,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and. from  this  time  was  annually 
elected  till  the  revolution.  He  soon  after  was  made 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed 
lieut.  col.  of  the  7th  regiment  of  militia.  These 
commissions  he  was  deprived  of  in  1774,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain.  This  was  a  time  when  **  the 
clashing  of  parties  excited  strong  passions,  which 
frequently  gained  the  mastery  of  reason.*'  The 
governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire  saw 
fit  to  dissolve  the  house  of  assembly,  supposing  that 
a  new  one  might  become  more  flexible,  or  be  more 
subservient  to  their  wishes.  In  the  mean  while, 
col.  Bartlett,  with  several  others  planned  a  kind  of 
authority  which  was  called  a  committee  of  safety. 
They  met  at  Exeter,  and  in  the  course  of  events, 
were  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive government  of  the  state.  When  a  provin- 
cial congress  had  again  organised  the  government, 
col.  Bartlett  received  a  new  appointment  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  col.  of  the  7th  regiment. 
The  first  members  who  were  chosen  to  represent 
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the  state  in  congress  were  col.  Bartlett  and  Mr, 
Pickering  of  Portsmouth.  This  was  in  1774.— 
They  were  both  excused  from  going  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  Mr.  Folsom,  and  major  Sullivan  were 
elected.  Col.  Bartlett  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing this  honourable  trust  by  the  unhappy  condition 
of  his  dprtiestic  affairs;  his  house  having  been  burnt, 
his  family  were  obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  without 
any  thing  but  the  clothes  they  had  upon  them.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  second  congress  which 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  the  next  year,  and  also 
attended  his  duty  in  the  same  station,  1 776.  He 
was  the  first  that  signed  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence after  the  president. 

In  1777,  col.  Rartlett  and  gen.  Peabody  were  ap- 
pointed  agents  to  provide  medical  aid  and  other  nec- 
essaries for  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  who  went 
with  gen.  Stark,  and  for  this  purpose  repaired  to 
Bennington,  a  spot  distinguished  by  a  battle  very 
irhportant  fai  its  consequences.  In  April,  1778,  he 
again  went  as  a  delegate  to  congress  with  John 
Wentworth,  esq.  of  Dover. — He  returned  in  No- 
vember, and  would  no  longer  appear  as  a  candidate 
for  that  office. 

When  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  was  organized^ 
under  a  popular  government,  col.  Bartlett  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  common  pleas  \  in  June,  1782, 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  in  1788,  chief  jifs- 
tice. 

In  June,  1 790,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  till  the  Constitution  abro- 
gated the  office  of  president,  and  substituted  the  ti* 
tie  of  the  chief  magistrate,  governor.  He  was  then 
chosen  the  first  governor  of  New  Hampshire  since 
the  revolution.  He  resigned  the  chair  in  1794,  on 
account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  alid  then  retir- 
ed from  publick  business. 

He  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  medi^ 
cal  society  of  New  Hampshire,  which  was  incorpoirat* 
Cd  in  17^1>  of  which  he  was  pttesidMt,  till  hi9  public 
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labours  ceased,  and  when  he  resigned,  he  received  i| 
warm  acknowledgmentofhis  services  and  patronage,^ 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  is  upon  the  records  of  the 
society.  He  was  always  a  patron  of  learning  and  ^ 
friend  to  learned  men.  Without  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education  he  was  an  example  to  stimulate 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  every  advantage  in, 
early  life,  but  cannot  exhibit  such  improvement  of 
their  talents,  or  such  exertions  in  the  cause  of  lit- 
Crature«  It  was  his  opinion  that  republicks  cannot 
exist  without  knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  people. 

He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine from  Dartmouth  University,  and  was  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 
.  Gov.  Bartlett  did  not  live  long  after  he  resigned 
his  publick  employments.  His  health  had  been  de« 
dining  a  number  of  years.  In  1789  he  lost  his 
wife,  a  very  amiable  lady,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
happily ;  it  affected  his  spirits  and  increased  the 
lassitude  of  his  frame  ;  paralytick  affections  follow- 
ed, and  by  a  paroxysm  of  this  complaint  he  di^d  sud<» 
denly,  May,  ll^QS. 

Bass  Edward,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Nov,  23| 
1736,  and  was  graduated,  1744;  in  1752,  he  was 
invited  to  settle  at  the  episcopal  church  in  Newbu-?  \ 
ry,  and  was  ordained  by  that  great  man,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, then  bishop  pf  London.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  when  most  of  the  episcopal  churches 
were  left  destitute,  he  continued  to  preach,  and  by 
his  prudence,  mildness,  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
behaviour,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
people  who  were  very  different  in  their  politicks.  ^ 
In  July,  1789,  he  received  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  university  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1796  he  was  elected  unanimously,  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  protcstant  episcopal  c]i«rches  in  Massar 
chusetts,  to  the  ofllce  of  bishop  of  that  church.  He 
was  consecrated  in  Christ  church,  7th  May,  1797, 
by  the  bishpps  of  the  episcopal  churches  in  Pennr 
sylvania.  New  York  and  Maryland.     He  was  alst 
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It^l^d  bishop  of  the  churches  of  the  same  denomi« 
nation  m  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire. 

*^  Bishop  Bass  was  a  sound  divine,  a  critical 
scholar,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  exemplary- 
Christian.  On  the  lOth  of  September,  1803,  after 
an  illness  of  two  days,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  full 
of  piety,  resignation  and  humility.'*  .  Historical 
Collections^  vol.  IX. 

Bback  John,  au  eminent  writer  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  and  government  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1721,  and 
officiated  some  years  as  a  congregational  minister  at 
Newtown,  Connecticut.  He  declared  his  conform* 
ity  to  the  church  of  England  in  1732,  and  many  of 
his  people  conformed  with  him.  The  same  year 
he  went  to  England  for  orders,  and  was  appointed 
their  minister.  Hj:  continued  to  preach  to  this 
people,  and  the  church  at  Reading,  till  the  revolu* 
fionary  war.  Mr.  Beach  was  well  respected  among 
the  several  denominations  for  his  learning  and  pie« 
ty.  When  Dr.  Johnson  died,  who  had  been  presi* 
dent  of  the  college  in  New  York,  it  was  expected 
he  would  deliver  the  funeral  sermon.  He  was  un- 
able, on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  4iealtfa,  to  attend 
die  funeral,  but  afterwards  preached  and  printed  a 
discourse,  which  is  said  to  be  a  just  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  his  friend,  the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  episcopal  claims  ever  known  in  New  England* 
Mr.  Beach  was  a  very  sensible  and  evangelical 
preacher.  Among  other  sermons  he  printed,  is  one 
upon  *•  the  inquiry  of  the  young  man  in  the  gospeV^ 
His  controversial  pieces  are—**  A  vindication  of  the 
professors  of  the  church  of  b^ngland  against  the 
abusive  andfailacious  argumentations  of  ilfr.  Noak 
Hobarty  1750.  To  this  Mr.  B.  replied  in  a  second 
address  to  the  'members  of  the  episcofal  separation^ 
Ecc.  Mr.  Beach  then  published  a  continuation  of 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  vindication  of  the  prof eS'* 
vsors  of  the  church  of  England  y  &.c.  1756. 

The  dissenters  s  were  ready  to  acknowledge  Mr. 
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lleach  to  be  the  most  able  of  the  episcopal  noriter^^ 
who  engaged  in  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Hobart^  • 
but  against  such  a  disputant^  their  church  could  not 
gain  the  ground  tliey  expected :  his  addresses 
were  read  with  interest  and  high  estimation  by  men 
of  all  denominations.  In  England  Mr.  Hobart  was 
f^ed  the  very  ablest  controversial  writer  New  En* 
Inland  had  to  boast  of.  C handler^ s  life  of  president 
Johnson.     Mr.  HoUis^s  letters. 

B£LCB£R  AiSDRr.w,  One of  his majesty's councE 
for  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  fatlier  of 
gov.  Belcher^  was  himself  one  of  the  famous  men  in 
those  times.  He  is  called  *'  an  ornament  and  blesa^ 
ing  to  his  country.''  He  was  the  most  opulent 
merchant  in  the  town  of  Boston  ;  a  roan  of  integri<» 
ty  and  honour  ;  a  friend  to  religion  and  learning* 
Jie  died,  October  31,  1728,  aged  71. 

Belcher  Jonathan,  governor  of  Massachu^ 
setts  and  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Boston,  1&8U 
His  father  was  4^sirous  he  should  have  the  best 
education  the  coikitry  a&rded,  and  then  to  travel 
pver  Europe.  It  M^as  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  son 
of  so  promising  a  genius,  upon  whom  the  hopes  of 
the  family  depended.  The  youth  was  an  excellent 
sdiolar,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College^ 
1699.  The  class  which  he  was  a  member  consist«> 
cd  of  twelve  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
four  first  were  as  distinguished  characters,  as  New- 
England  has  produced.*  Three  held  the  highest  of' 
fiees  of  tlieir  country ;  and  the  fourth  was  a  divine 
who  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any  age  or  nation^ 

Mr.  Belcher  did  not  incline  to  enter  upon  pro- 
fessional studies,  but  went  into  the  mercantile  line 
ipf  business.  To  increase  his  commercial  corres- 
pondence, as  well  as  to  expand  his  mind,  he  spent 
several  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  upon  the  conti^ 
nent,  and  gained  testimonies  of  esteem  from  somt 
of  the  greatest  and  best  characters.    He  was  intro* 

•  Jeremiah  Dummer,  J.  Belcher,  Edmund  Quincy,  and  John 
touckley. 
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diiced  to  the  princess  Sophia,  and  became  acquaint*^ 

td  with  her  son  the  elector  of  Hanorer,  who  waa  af* 

terwards  king  of  England*      When  he  returned  to 

Boston  he  enlarged  his  business  as  a  merchant,  and 

became  a  candidate  for  publick  honours.  From  be« 

ing  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  his  native  towng 

he  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council,  where 

he  was  very  respectable  for  his  knowledge  of  man*. 

kind,  his  zeal  and  activity  in  serving  the  interest  oC 

the  province.      In  the  year  1?28,  he  was  chosen 

ageat  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.      The  circum^ 

stances  of  thb  election,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hutching 

son,  are  not  so  favourable  to  him,  but  ought  to  be 

mentioned  iif  a  biographical  sketch,  where  we  look 

not  for  eulogy,  but  the  just  traits  of  every  man'9 

character.     Mr.  Belcher  had  been  closely  attached 

to  gov.  Shute,  and  to  his  measures,  the  same  that 

Burnet  pursued  ;  but  he  suddenly  went  over  to  the 

other  party,  and  '*  was  thought  the  most  proper  per* 

son  to  join  with  Mr.  Wilks,  wha  had  been  very 

friendly  to  Mr.  Cooke  in  his  agency « and  upon  sever* 

al  occa^ns  had  interested  himself  in  favour  of  Nenx^ 

England^  and  had  therefore  been  the  first  object  of 

their  choice."     They  jointly  represented  the  state 

of  the  province,  shewing  *^  the  people  were  averse 

to  a  compliance  with  the  instructions  given  to  gov. 

Bomet,  which  he  had  communicated  to  the  house*'^ 

The  result  of  their  petition  is  well  known. 

Two  years  after  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
peq>le,  he  had  a  commission  from  the  crown  to  be 
their  governor,  and  he  possessed  some  admirable 
%ualities  for  the  station.  Hb  fine  person,  engaging 
Midress,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  splendid  mode  of 
living,  made  him  the  most  popular  man  in  Massa* 
chuaetts.  The  part  he  had  lately  acted  fixed  an 
opinion,  that  he  would  not  perplex  the  legislature 
with  those  instructions  which  had  produced  such 
contests  with  his  predecessors.  When  the  news  of 
his  appointment  reached  New  England,  all  classes 
of  people  rejoiced^  especially  those  who  had  bee|i 
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in  ojpposition  to  Shute  and  Burnet :  but  as  skXHl  iB 
the^  learned  that  similar  instructions  were  giveni 
and  that  no  change  of  measures  would  follow  front 
having  such  a  ilian  in  the  chair,  most  of  these  popu- 
lar leaders  became  his  active  enemies.  He  arrived 
at  Boston,  August,  1730.  New  Hampshire  was 
included  in  his  commission.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  general  court,  he  proposed  to  have  his  salary- 
fixed  a6ccording  to  the  instructions  he  had  receiv* 
td»  This  did  not  occasion  any  altercation  at  first  i 
but  when  he  refused  his  assent  to  a  bill  passed  for 
his  support,  he  found  them  unmoved  by  his  persua« 
sions,  and  determined  to  support  the  views  of  for- 
mer legislatures.  He  endeavoured  to^rsuade  the 
house  of  representatives  to  send  word  to  their 
agents  in  England,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  grants,  which  being  obtained,  it  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy. 

There  were  three  events,  however  in  the  admini^ 
istration  of  gov.  Belcher  which  excited  an  opposi'* 
tion  to  him,  and  in  the  end  caused  his  removal  from 
flfie  government,  in  1733,  upon  application  firom 
the  court  for  a  new  emission  of  paper  bills,  when  a 
Very  large  nominal  amount  was  in  circulation,  he 
refused  his  cbnsent ;  and  urged  that  the  old  emi^ 
sions  should  be  first  redeemed.  This  gave  ofience 
to  the  party  whose  views  were  to  be  answered  by 
the  new  emission. 

It  seems  that  merchants^  notes  had  been  issued  by 
ft  confederacy  of  merchants,  who  had  formed  themii 
selves  into  a  company,  and  these  notes  were  to  be 
redeemed  at  a  certain  rate  of  silver  per  ounce.  The 
excess  of  the  public  bills  made  silver  rise  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  notes  were  hoarded  up. 

Another  thing,  which  occasioned  great  uneasi^ 
hess  to  the  governor  was,  the  dispute  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New- Hampshire,  relative  to  theit 
respective  boundaries.  This  came  under  conside- 
ration of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crowtK 
The  conduct  of  the  governor  towards  N^w-UafiOfK 
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$hir€  was  not  pleasing  to  the  leading  cimracters  c^ 
ihat  province  ;  and  they  solicited  a  government  of 
|heir  ovi^n,  distinct  from  Massachusetts. 

A  third  events  which  happened,  while  Mr.  Belr 
pher  was  in  the  chair,  was  the  bringing  forward  ^ 
Land  Bank,  or  scheme  of  Manufactpry.  This  wa^ 
pot  an  act  of  the  goverpment ;  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  court,  and  some  eminent  lawyers  of  Boston^ 
£ivoured  it,  and  fnapy  w^re  subscribers  to  it» 
The  governor's  opposition  to  it,  and  his  ex* 
frtions  to  suppress  it,  which  were  successful| 
brought  upon  him  the  ill  will  of  a  great  part  pf  ^t 
people.  Some  of  the  politicians  of  those  daysi  took 
|nethod$  to  injure  him,which  would  astonish  those, 
who  are  not  much  conversant  with  human  artifice 
pnddeceptiqn.  The  (^andBank  wsis  siich  an abomina* 
blekindofsppcplatipn,  that  honest  men  in  £]iiglan4 
^s  well  as  Ainerica,  sppke  of  it  with  disg^st.  The 
»emies  of  the  governor  represented  him  to  be  the 
greatest  friend  to  th^s  scheme,  which  they  kpew  he 
libhorred  ;  but  there  was  no  bearing  up  against  the 
poison  of  th^  slander-  After  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  it,  the  truth  ^as  cliearly  manifested* 

He  received  another  pompiis^ion,  as  governor 
^  New  Jersey,  and  he  rendered  such  useful  servic* 
ts  to  ths^t  state,  that  they  now  speak  of  him  h  itl^ 
idmiration  and  love,  and  his  name  will  be  had  ix^ 
everlasting  remembrance.  T)iere  l^e  passed  thj& 
evening  of  his  life,  and  the  sc^ne  around  him  was 
gilded  with  calm  and  pure  lustre.  Peaceable  day^ 
succeeded  a  trqublesome  season,  and  he  had  an  op« 
portunity  to  do  immense  sprv^c^  in  promoting  th^ 
cause  of  religion  and  learning. 

He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  college  a( 
Princetown.  Under  his  fostering  care  it  grew  an<^ 
jk>urishjed,and  l^ca^ip  a  rich  and  exj^nsive  blessing 
to  the  community. 

He  lived  to  the  ageot  76,  and  died  Aug.  31,  1757^ 
}i  o  governor  ever  died  more  sincerely  lamentedl* 

fi^p^r^i  Kxjfipn  was  preached  upon  the  occasion 
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by  president  Burr,  who  in  a  few  days  followed  his 
friend  to  the  silent  toirib.  The  discourse  was  pub- 
lished  without  the  corrections  of  the  author,  but  i% 
a  suitable  testimony  of  respect  to  a  magistrate, 
whose  energies  and  virtues  gave  him  celebrity  a- 
mong  the  best  characters* 

Gov.  B.  never  lost  his  attachment  to  his  native 
soil,  or  the  place  of  his  education.  He  left  a  request 
to  have  a  monument  erected  in  the  burial  ground 
4t  Cambridge,  with  a  particular  order  for  defraying 
the  expence.  By  some  neglect  it  was  never  finish- 
cd.  It  is  true  of  certain  gentlemen,  that  they  inher- 
h  the  fortune  without  the  spirit  and  industry  of 
their  ancestors.  And  his  eldest  son  did  not  follow 
his  steps. 

In  writing  an  account  of  gov.  B.  the  religious 
part  of  his  character  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He 
was  truly  pious,  though  he  might  be  inclining  to 
enthusiasm.  The  wits  of  Massachusetts  made 
sport  of  this,  and  suggested  that  he  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  in  Whitefield's  journal  than  in 
our  political  annals.  He  did  not  want,  however,  the 
sagacity  oi  a  statesman,  and  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon industry ;  he  was  as  strict  in  his  morals,  as 
pious  in  his  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  a  no- 
ble kind  of  enthusiasm  which  leads  a  man  to  pror 
mote  every  literary  and  religious  institution,  and 
to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power. 

That  gov  B.  loved  his  country,  all  were  ready  to 
allow.  That  he  had  New  England  prejudices,  es- 
pecially  in  favour  of  the  churches,  is  readily  grants 
ed ;  and  it  is  as  evident  that,  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  province  enjoyed  as  much  peace  and  pros<^ 
perity,  as  in  the  same  number  of  years  during  that 
century. 

The  strength  of  intellect  which  marked  the  cha- 
racter  and  proceedings  of  Burnet ;  that  extensive 
knowledge  of  law  and  government,  and  readiness  to 
dispute  with  a  host  of  representatives,  were  not  so 
Uberally  granted  to  his  successor.      Mr.  Belcher 
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had  only  an  American  education,  but  his  talents 
%vere  above  mediocrity,  and  he  exercised  them  in  a 
manner  which  secured  reputation,  esteem  and  re- 
spect. He  felt  the  lashes  of  satire  from  his  oppo- 
nents, who  were  witty  and  severe  in  their  remarks ; 
but  he  had  the  support  of  his  integrity  ;  he  possess* 
ed  a  noble,  generous  ^disposition  ;  and  might  make 
a  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  the 
sacrifice  of  a  large  property  to  serve  its  best  inter* 
est. 

Gov,  Belcher  left  two  sons,  who  were  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  made  some  figure  in  life. 
Andrew,  the  eldest,  was  graduated,  1724.  He 
held  several  publick  offices,  and  was  one  of  his  ma« 
jesty's  council.  He  possessed  a  handsome  proper* 
ty,  without  much  patriotick  zeal,  or  literary  taste. 
He  died  before  the  revolutionary  war.*  Hutch. 
Hist.  vol.  11.     Evening  Post,  1740, 

Jonathan  Belcher,  chief  justice  of  Nova  Sco* 
tia,  was  also  the  son  of  gov.  Belcher ;  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  received  the  honours  of 
of  that  seminary,  1728.  He  had  also  a  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  from  Dublin.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  went  to  Chebucto  among  the  first  set- 
tiers.  The  spot  received  the  name  of  Halifax  in 
honour  of  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state.  Mr.  Belcher  was  one  of  their  magistrates, 
and  rose  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  for 
some  years  was  lieut.  governor.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  habits,  pruilent,  upright,  of  great  political 

•  His  seat  at  Milton  was  consumed,  1776j  in  the  night,  by  an 
accident.  His  widow,  with  the  old  lady,  gov.  Belcher's  widow, 
who  resided  with  her,  hardly  escaped  the  flames*  They  were 
carried  into  the  bam,  put  into  the  family  coach,  and  forgotten 
tiil  all  was  over.  The  bara  was  near  the  house  but  was  preserr- 
cd,  there  being  little  or  no  wind  stirring*  The  writer  of  this  ar* 
tide  recollects  taking  tea  with  the  ladies  in  this  bam,  which  was 
fitted  up  for  a  temporary  reception.  They  conversed  with  cheer- 
Ittlness  upon  the  publkk  changes,  and  the  changes  in  their  own 
circumstances. 
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integrity.  His  prejudices  were  much  in  favour  of 
New  England,  which,  in  a  measure,  lessened  that 
respect  which  the  subjects  of  his  British  majesty 
were,  otherwise,  disposed  to  pay  him  during  the 
revolutionary  war. 

His  name  and  character,  however,  are  held  in  no 
small  reputation  by  the  peoplfe  of  the  present  j^ene- 
ration. 

Belknap  Jereuy,  D.  D.  holds  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  literary  men  oi  this  country.  His 
publications  are  as  much  read,  and  as  likely  to  at- 
tract further  notice,  as  any  bobks  of  the  kind.  They 
have  certainly  excited  a  grateful  esteem  for  the  au- 
thon 

He  was  bom  in  Boston,  June  4,  1744,  and  had 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  Lovel,  who  has  been  styled  the 
Busby  of  New  England. 

He  early  discovered  the  marks  of  genius,  and  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  1758.  His  mind  was 
there  cultivated  with  care ;  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  classical  literature,  and  was  master  of  a 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  before  he  took  his  first 
degree.  At  the  commencement,  A.  D.  1762,  he 
received  the  honours  of  the  college.  From  this 
time,  till  he  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  his  studies,  and  discovered 
such  talents  for  composition,  so  much  taste  and 
sentiment,  that  several  of  the  best  scholars  among 
the  clergy  predicted  his  future  excellence.  Some 
part  of  this  time  he  employed  in  instructing  youth ; 
and  amidst  other  pursuits,  he  wrote  several  fugitive 
pieces*  which  were  not  known  to  be  his,  but  were 
read  witl^  pleasure,  as  eflfusions  of  a  fertile  fancy,  or 
the  labours  of  a  student,  who  had  more  than  com- 
mon parts  and  learning. 

Whilst  Mr.  Belknap  indulged  himself  in  philo- 
logical inquiries,  and  studied  various  branches  of 
science,  he  had  very  serious  impressions  of  divine 
truth ;  and  the  more  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the- 
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^ogy,  the  more  he  was  captivated  with  the  beauties 
of  religion.  He  no  sooner  became  a  preacher  than 
his  praise  was  in  the  churches.  His  sermons  were 
excellent ;  and  his  grave  manner,  just  emphasis, 
and  distinct  articulation,  were  more  striking  to 
well-informed  hearers,  than  those  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, which  render  some  preachers  popular,  or 
which  make  the  fanatical  multitude  admire.  He 
was  ordained  at  Dover,  New- Hampshire,  wlien  he 
was  a  young  man.  There  he  passed  several  years 
of  his  valuable  life,  with  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  flock  ;  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  ministers  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  places,  all  of 
whom  regretted  his  departure  from  the  state.  He 
received  marks  of  attention  and  respect  from  the 
first  characters  of  the  community,  who  persuaded 
and  encouraged  him  to  compile  a  history,  which 
does  much  honour  to  our  country,  and  which  has 
given  the  author  a  name  and  distinction  among  the 
first  literary  characters  of  the  age. 

The  only  publications  which  appear  with  the 
name  of  Dr«  Belknap,  while  he  was  a  minister  in 
New  Hampshire,  beside  the  first  volume  of  his  His- 
tory, are — ^a  sermon  upon  military  duty,  dedicated 
to  sir  John  Wentworth,  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  a  sermon  preached  before  an  association  of 
ministers,  which  has  since  been  reprinted  by  the 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  &,c.  and  the 
election  sermon,  in  the  year  1785.- 

He  wrote  oth^r  pamphlets  and  several  political 
speculations  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  upon 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Col- 
onies. He  also  wrote  in  the  Boston  newspapers, 
against  the  African  slavery.  An  ingenious  young 
man  in  this  town,  at  the  desire  of  a  VVest  India  mer- 
chant,  had  written  in  favour  of  the  African  trade, 
using  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  gathered  for 
the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  from  the  scriptures  and 
the  practice  of  nations.  He  took  the  signature  of 
Jolm  Marshamt  and  seemed  to  court  the  contro- 
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versy,  as  one  able  to  maintain  his  ground  and  con- 
fute his  opponents.  These  essays  being  published 
in  the  newspapers,  were  answered  through  the  same 
channel,  by  several  able  and  ingenious  hands. 
Among  the  best  pieces  were  those  which  proceed- 
cd  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Belknap.  When  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine  was  published  in  Philadelphia^ 
he  was  solicited  to  become  a  writer  ;  and  in  that 
work  may  be  seen  the  first  sketches  of  the  Ameri- 
can Biography. 

Dr.  Belknap  removed  to  Boston,  A.  D.  1787. 
The  church  in  Federal- street,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished upon  the  Presbyterian  model,  had  agreed 
to  form  themselves  upon  CongregvUional  principles, 
and  they  invited  him  to  be  their  pastor.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  ^agreeable  to  the  ministers 
and  people  of  the  other  churches,  and  to  all  who  re- 
garded the  interests  of  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
with  which  he  became  officially  connected  ;  being 
fully  confident  that  he  would  be  a  great  instrument 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning. 
As  an  overseer  of  the  college,  he  was  attentive  to 
the  concerns  of  the  institution  ;  always  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  respected  its  wel- 
fare. During  the  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  in 
this  town,  the  religious  society  with  which  he  was 
connected  grew  and  flourished.  The  attachment 
w^as  strong  and  mutual.  While  they  admired  his 
diligence  and  fidelity,  he  received  from  them  every 
testimony  of  respect,  which  marks  the  character 
of  a  kind  and  obliging  people.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  encouraging  those  books,  which  are  design, 
ed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  children ;  for  he  was 
their  sincere  and  affectionate  friend  ;  and  very  affa- 
ble and  kind  with  all  classes  of  people.  He  gave 
advice  with  cheerfulness,  and  with  an  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  his  acquaintance,  which  invited 
their  confidence. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  ^etknap  were  numerous. 
He  became  a  member  of  many  literary  and  bcnevo' 
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lent  societies ;  and  he  was  active  in  promoting  the 
j^ood  of  every  association  to  which  he  belonged. 
Wherever  he  could  be  of  service,  he  freely  devoted 
his  time  and  talents. 

Of  the  Historical  Society  he  was  not  only  a  dili- 
gent and  laborious  member,  but  may  be  consider* 
ed  as  the  founder.     While  he  was  in  New. Hamp- 
shire, he  collected  a  great  number   of  facts,   dates 
and  circumstances,  and  most  valuable  compilation 
of  manuscripts,  which  might  give  information  and 
entertainment  to  persons  who  desire  to  know  the 
history  of  their  own  country.     The  letters   which 
"passed  between  the  admiral  and  general  at  Louis- 
berg  had  been  copied  in  a  fair  hand,  to  serve  for  a 
document  of  historick  information.  Col.  Sparhawk, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pepperell, 
not  only  obliged  Dr.  Belknap  with  the  perusal  of 
them,  when  he  was  writing  the   history  of  New- 
Hampshire,  but  expressed  a  desire  that   he  would 
deposite  them  in  some  cabinet,  where  they   might 
be  read  by  others,  and  be  useful   in   future.     This 
idea  led  Dr.  Belknap  to  devise  a  plan  for  multiply- 
ing copies  of  this  and  other  manuscripts,  as  the  on- 
ly way  to  preserve  them  from  fire  or  any  accidents. 
He  was  the  more  impressed  with  the  propriety  of 
this,  as  he  was  witness  to  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Prince's  valuable  collection,  which  had  been  depos- 
ited in  the  steeple  of  the  Old-South  meeting-house. 
When  he  came  to  Boston^  he  suggested  this  to  sev- 
era!  of  his  acquaintance.     In  this  town  he  met  with 
a  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Walcut,   a  worthy  citizen, 
now  living,  who  had  conceived  the  same  idea  of 
multiplying  copies  of  old  books,  which  he  himself 
had  of  manuscripts,  and  who  had  made  a  great  col- 
lection to  keep  them  for  the  service  of  future  gene- 
rations.    Dr.  Belknap  often  mentioned  to  the  wri- 
ter of  this  memoir,  that  what  Mr.  Walcut  suggest- 
ed, of  preserving  books,  and  his  own  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  letters  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  were  the 
ibundation  of  the  Historical  Society  :  an  institution 
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at  first  supported  by  the  labours  of  a  few,  not  su{&«> 
ciently  favoured  by  the  publick  ;  but  now  claims  a 
very  considerable  reputation  among  the  literary  in* 
stitutions  of  America. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Belknap  appears  with  great 
reputation.  No  one  has  been  more  justly  celebrat- 
ed on  this  side  the  Atlantick.  1  he  history  of 
l/ev3' Hampshire  is  full  of  good  information,  well 
arranged,  and  written  in  a  very  handsome  style. 
I'he  Foresters^  a  work  which  mingles  wit  and  hu- 
mour with  a  representation  of  the  manners  of  the 
American  people,  he  wTOte  in  his  leisure  hours.  It 
has  passed  through  a  second  edition.  The  Americam 
Biography  is  a  monument  of  his  talents,  his  indus- 
try, and  his  knowledge.  He  lived  to  publish  one 
volume,  and  to  prepare  another,  which  has  been 
printed  since  his  death  ;  and  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  this  event  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
a  useful  and  interesting  work,  for  which  the  pub- 
lick  voice  pronounced  him  peculiarly  qualified,  and 
which  the  world  of  letters  hoped  he  might  extend 
through  the  successive  periods  of  his  country's  his- 
tory. 

Other  publications  of  Dr.  Belknap  did  much 
credit  to  his  character,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
but  it  is  as  a  historian,  biographer,  and  promoter  of 
general  knowledge,  that  he  holds  so  distinguished 
a  place  among  eminent  characters.  As  a  theolo- 
gian, he  had  his  equals  ;  and  though  his  sermons 
were  well  composed,  and  filled  with  useful  observa- 
tions, yet  we  have  been  used  to  read  such  discours- 
es ever  since  the  American  wilderness  has  been  cul- 
tivated by  pious  hands,  or  become  a  part  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  But  very  few  have  excelled  as 
fine  writers,  historians,  philosophers^  poets,  like  the 
scholars  of  the  European  schools.  We  have  been 
led,  therefore  >  to  set  no  small  value  upon  the  liv^ 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Belknap  and  the  late  Judge  Mi- 
not,  who  would  have  been  eminent  in  any  literary 
aociety  ;  men,  who  wrote  not  so  much  for  the  love 
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eCfame,  as  a  desire  of  being  tiseftil ;  yet  Who  gain- 
ed a  celebrity  of  character,  and  will  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance, 

I3r.  Belknap  was  subject  to  paralytick  complaints, 
some  years  before  he  died.  These  he  considered 
as  indications  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  He  died 
suddenly  with  a  return  oi  this  disorder,  in  June, 
1798. 

Bellamont  earl  of,  arrived  at  Boston  26th  of 
May,  1699,  being  appointed  to  the  government 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was  in 
the  chair  fourteen  months,  and  by  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  and  his  obliging  disposition,  he  render- 
ed himself  as  amiable  in  private  life,  as  he  ^as,  in 
his  station,  the  object  of  publick  esteem.  The  gen- 
eral court  made  him  grants,  for  his  services,  while 
he  remained  in  this  province,  to  the  value  of  1875 
pounds  sterling,  a  much  larger  sum  than  his  pre- 
decessor, or  any  of  his  successors  obtained.  Dur. 
ing  his  administration,  harmony  subsisted  among 
all  branches  of  the  legislature  ;  for  he  knew  how  to 
secure  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  the  enemies  of 
Dudley.  He  died  at  New  York,  ten  months  after 
he  had  left  Massachusetts,  March  5th,  1701. 

Bellamy  Joseph,  D.  D.  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated divines  of  New  England,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  He  wto 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  1735,  being  then  six- 
teen years  old.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  became 
a  preacher.  He  was  ordained  at  Bethlehem  in  1740, 
then  an  obscure  village,  but  such  a  retired  situation 
as  would  suit  a  person  devoted  to  his  studies.  In 
1743,  his  zeal  blazed  in  the  cause  of  the  great  re- 
vival  of  religion,  and  he  could  not  be  confined  to 
one  spot  of  the  vineyard,  but  went  from  place  to 
place  to  encourage  the  work.  He  preached  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  every  day  ;  and  several  times  a  day  as  occa^ 
t^ions  offered.  Those  ministers  who  were  blessed 
with  a  good  voice,  an  easy  utterance^  a  sensibility 
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that  would  glowi  and  a  zeal  that  would  burn,  were 
sure  of  crouded  auditories  ;  and  were  followed,  by- 
multitudes,  for  private  instruction.  Mr  Bellamy, 
with  many  others,  indulged  lively  hopes  of  success ; 
and  were  ready  to  think  the  day  of  glory  dawned 
iipon  a  dark  and  deluded  world.  But  the  prospect 
was  soon  clouded,  and  all  their  expectations  were 
frustrated.  **  Many  ignorant  and  vain  pretenders 
to  uncommon  attainments  in  religion,  set  up  for 
publick  teachers ;  divisions  and  separations  were 
multiplied  ;  the  religious  awakenings  declined  fast ; 
the  enemy  triumphed ;  and  the  friends  of  Zion 
mourned.'*  Satan  upon  this  occasion  acted  a  dou- 
ble, as  well  as  wicked  part,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments of  a  pious  writer,  from  whom  the  sentence 
above  is  quoted.  He  first  *'  attempted  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  good  work  by  open  opposition,  and  at  length 
transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  This 
produced  a  flood  of  enthusiasm  and  false  religion, 
under  various  names.'*  Mn  B.  soon  retuned  to  his 
stated  labours  at  Bethlehem,  finding  that  he  could 
not  be  useful  as  an  itinerant ;  and  applied  his  mind 
to  writing  a  book,  which  he  called  **  true  religion 
delineated,"  which  was  much  read,  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  certainly  marks  the  writer  as  a 
man  of  very  discriminating  judgment,  and  high  the- 
ological attainments.  The  first  edition  was  printed 
in  Boston,  1750* 

In  his  sentiments,  he  was  a  supralapsarian  Calvin- 
ist,  one  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
sect,  called  frequently  Eldwardians,  Hopkintonians, 
and  in  some  places  by  his  own  name.  Wherein 
th^y  differ  from  the  old  Calvinists,  is  not  the  place 
of  a  biographer  to  point  out,  but  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  histories  of  our  churches,  and  con- 
troversies which  have  arisen  from  Dr.  Bellamy's 
writings. 

Besides  "  true  religion  delineated,"  he  wrote 
**  dialogues  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  by  Paulinus," 
•*  sermons  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,"  **  the  mille. 
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mum»  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of 
sin,*'  ** essay  on  the  gospel,"  "the.  great  evil  of 
sin,''  **  the  law  our  schoolmaster,"  **  early  piety  re- 
commended;" these  were  single  sermons. 

He  also  published  several  pieces  on  ^'  creeds  and 
confessions ;  on  the  **  cpvpnant  of  grace  ;"  and  on 
"church  covenanting." 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  fon4  of  preaching  upon  doctri- 
nal  subjects,  and  diffusing  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  belief.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  grav^, 
solemn  and  impressive.  He  had  not  a  melodious 
voice,  hut  it  wa3  strong  and  manly.  When  he  was 
a  young  man  he  was  doubtless  very  popular,  which 
.was  not  the  case  in  his  declining  ye^rs,  pwing  either 
to  less  concern  upon  people's  mind  about  religion, 
pr  to  his  own  failure  in  delivery.  Hp  was  frequent- 
ly heard  to  mark  the  difference  of  times  a^d  man- 
ners, when  the  aged  rose  up  before  him^  and  when 
the  rising  generation  would  p^y  little  respect  to  his 
grey  hairs.  Seripus  people  aJvirays  regarded  him, 
iespecially  men  of  speculative  inqjairy.  Many  had 
profited  by  his  works,  and  among  the  ministers  of 
Connecticut,  who  have  a  high  reputation  in  their 
profession,  several  received  their  education  from 
him.  He  kept  a  school  for  theological  students  ajt 
bis  house  after  they  had  passed  their  college  exer- 
cises, and  entered  upon  the  study  or  profession  of 
divinity. 

Among  the  correspondents  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  was 
Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Kdinburgh,  a  man  who  has 
done  much  honour  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
given  of  his  abundance  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 
This  gentleman  had  a  very  high  ppin'^pn  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  talents  j^nd  usefulness,  and  through  his 
influence,  a  diplpma  frpm  Aberdeen  of  doctor  in 
divinity  was  presented  to  him  ;  which  at  that  time 
must  have  been  honourable  as  a  distinction,  it  be* 
ing  among  the  first  if  hot  the  very  first  doctorate  in 
Xhe  colony.      But  it  was  still  more  honourable  to 
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Mr.  Bellamy,  as  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  friends^ 
of  learning  and  religion. 

It  would  be  wrong  if  no  particular  mention  were 
made  of  the  friendship  between  president  Edwards 
and  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  drank  deeply  of  his  spirit,  ^nd 
though  not  so  profound  a  reasoner  as  that  great 
man,  in  metaphysical  researches,  who  may  be  just- 
ly called  the  Locke  of  America^  was  eminent  as  a 
logician  ;  and  an  able  divine.  Their  intima&yr  con- 
tinned  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

Dr.  Bellamy  died,  March  6,  1790,  in  the  T2A 
year  of  his  age,  and  50th  of  his  ministry^  Rev.  hoah 
Benedict's  Juneral  sermon. 

Bellincham  Richard,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  under  the  first  charter,  was  a  lawyer  df 
some  celebrity^  and  a  very  learned  man,  compared 
with  his  contemporaries  in  New  England.  He  ar- 
rived  at  Boston,  1635,  and  was  chosen  lieut.  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Haynes  being  the  same  year  introduced 
to  the  chair.  From  this  year,  he  was  chosen  a  ma- 
gistrate (Mr.  Winthrop  succeeding,  1636,  to  his 
place  as  lieut.  governor)  till  the  year  1641,  when 
he  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  six  votes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
ance  from  Boston  were  much  displeased  at  the  con- 
duct  of  Bellingham's  friends,  and  when  the  general 
court  met,  it  was  voted  not  to  make  the  grant  of 
^100,  which  had  usually  been  made.  The  next 
year  gov.  Winthrop  resumed  the  place.  Mr.  Bel- 
lingham  was  continued  a  magistrate  till  the  year 
1666,  when  iie  succeeded  gov.  hndicot. 

He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  freedom,  civil 
and  religious,  which  the  people  of  New  England 
enjoyed.  The  commissioners,  who  came  to  in- 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  province  when  Charles 
H.  was  on  the  throne,  looked  upon  him,  therefore, 
with  a  jealous  eye.  By  their  representation,  he, 
with  four  other  gentlemen,  were  required  to  answer 
for  their  conduct  before  the  king.  The  ostensible 
reason  was,  that  they  were  best  able  to  give  a  true 
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account  of  the  province,  but  it  was  well  knowp  they^ 
Were  odious  to  the  commissioners,  and  had  been  pre- 
rented  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  as  mendisaffect- 
ed  to  his  majesty's  government.  It  ae^ms  from  the 
history  of  those  times,  our  general  court  discover- 
ed some  political  craft  upon  the  occasion.  They 
pretended  to  be  of  a  doubtful  mind  concerning  the 
king's  letter.  But  if  it  were  genuine,  it  expressed 
only  a  desire  to  know  the  state  of  the  colony ;  and 
every  thing  appertaining  to  publick  affairs,  or  their 
internal  state,  could  be  communicated  without 
sending  away  such  a  number  of  useful  ngiagistrates* 
The  debates  of  the  house  became  very  earnest. 
Some  thought  it  necessary  to  obey  the  king's  order, 
t>thers  said  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  privileges. 
The  measure  was  violently  opposed,  and  the  gen« 
tlemen  never  Jeft  New  England.  Mr.  Bellingham 
was  elected  governor  of  the  province  this  same 
year,  and  continued  in  the  chair  till  he  died,  which 
event  took  place,  Dec.  7,  1672.  As  a  man  he  was 
benevolent,  upright  and  active  in  business;  as  a 
christian,  he  was  devout,  zealous,  attentive  to  ex* 
temal  forms  as  much  as  *^  to  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart."  As  a  governor,  he  loved  the  people,  and 
maintsuned  the  honour  of  his  station.  He  leiined 
rather  to  the  democratick  side  of  politicks,  which 
b  not  to  be  won4ered  at,  considering  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court  when  he  left  England. 

By  his  will,  ^oveoior  Bellingham  left  his  large 
property  at  Rumney  Marsh  for  pious  and  charita- 
ble  uses.  The  general  court  set  aside  the  wilU 
HuuhinsQri*s  History. 

BfRNAfiD  Fkancis,  govcmor  of  Massachttsctts, 
was  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  educated 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  proctor,  or 
solicitor  at  doctors  commons,  when  chosen  to  sue* 
ceed  governor  Belcher  as  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
io  1758,  He  was  removed  to  Massachusetts  in 
1760,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.   The  commencement  of  his  administration 
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t^as  fiKvotirabte ;  but  in  the  cbiirSe  of  it  was  pteg* 
nam  with  evil  to  the  communitj;  In  his  first 
speech  to  the  general  court  he  says,  ^^  my  duty  as 
the  king's  servant,  my  inclination  as  an  Englishman 
conspire  together  to  form  the  strongest  obligation, 
that  I  should  be  most  careful  in  preserving  not  only 
your  general  rights,  but  also  those  particular  privi- 
leges which  have  been  granted  by  your  charter." 
At  this  session  they  granted  ^1300  as  his  salary  for 
the  current  year ;  and  presented  him  with  an  island 
balled  Mount  Desert,  the  title  to  which  was  after- 
\vards  confirmed  by  the  king.  There  was  no  great 
subject  of  altercation  between  thc^  governor  and 
house  of  representatives,  until  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763.  It  was  a  period  of  glory  and  triumph  for  the 
Britbh  tiation  of  which  the  remote  parts  of  the  em- 
pire partook.  The  people  of  North  America  had 
made  giieat  exertions  in  the  common  cause,  and 
were  fully  sensible  of  it.  The  provincial  soldiers 
deserved  well  for  their  courage  and  activity;  a 
pleasing  idea  was  indulg^ed  of  lasting  harmony  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  parent  country  and 
her  colonies  ;  unfortunately  this  w^as  soon  disturb- 
ed, and  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  one  o{ 
the  instruments  in  bringing  On  such  political  de- 
bates as  caused  the  most  troublesome  animosities. 
He  was  always  obedient  to  the  mandat^sof  a  minis- 
try,  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  ;  and 
became  the  dupe  of  their  crafty  policy  and  ambi- 
tious designs.  In  1764  restraints  were  laid  upoti 
the  trade  of  the  plantations  by  certain  acts  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  which  were  succeeded 
by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  colonies.  Nothing  could 
have  given  greater  offence  to  the  people  on  Uiis  side 
of  the  Atlantick^  than  the  stamp  act,  which  Mr. 
Grenville  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons 
towards  the  close  of  this  year.  It  is  true,  however^ 
that  before  the  stamp  duties  were  laid,  the  minister 
called  a  meeting  of  the  agents,  and  requested  then! 
to  propose  any  other  tax  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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sbtmp  act,  to  which  he  affirmed  that  he  was  not 
particularly  attached  ;  but  they  remonstrated  against 
this,  and  every  kind  of  direct  tax  whatever,  as  a 
measure  to  which  the  colonists  would  never  sub* 
mit.    When  it  was  known  in  America  that  such  an 
act  had  passed,  and  was  to  be  put  into  immediate 
<^ration,  it  arrested  the  attention  of  every  class  of 
people  ;  it  roused  a  spirit  of  resentment  which  me* 
naced  every  man  in  power ;    and  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  colonists  from  a  country,  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  looked  with  reverence  as  the  land 
of  their  father^.   1  he  friends  of  prerogative  became 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  in  particular  the  crown 
governors.      It  was  natural  indeed  to  suppose  that 
if  the  agents  of  the  colonies  had  been  consulted^ 
that  these  immediate  servants  of  the  government 
znust  have  had  their  share  of  influence.      Bernard 
ivas  of  an  arbitrary  disposition,  and  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  freedom  which  was  enjoyed  in  New 
Kngland.      Upon  several  occasions  he  had  treated 
the  people  with  contempt ;  the  house  of  representa^ 
lives  with  arrogance,  and  even  the  council  with  dis- 
respect, though  several  of  this  body  were  his  friends 
and  favourites,  and  supported  his  measures,  when- 
ever they  could  do  it  without  risquing  the  highest 
resentment  of  their  constituents*      The  stamp  act 
was  repealed  in  1766;    this  was  a  cause  of  great 
joy  to  the  people ;    but  the  wiser  statesmen  in  the 
plantations  were  still  dissatisfied,  for  the  very  ad- 
ininistration  which  had  repealed  this  obnoxious  act 
had  passed  another  declaratory  of  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  tax  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  this  was  de- 
signed as  a  mere  declaration  and  a  salvo  fbr  the 
hcniour  of  parliament ;   but  another  ministry  werfe 
not  content  with  this.     It  was  said  to  be  necessary 
thatthere  should  be  some  acknowledgment  or  acqui- 
.escence  at  least  on  the  part  of  America  to  this  effect, 
or  the  act  was  nugatory  and  lifeless.  Charles  Town- 
send  was  employed  to  put  a  soul  into  it,  which  he 
did  by  bringing  forward  a  duty  upon  oil  and  co*. 
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lours,  upoifi  tea,  &c.  These  taxes  were  to  be  levi- 
ed  in  the  colonies,  and  a  board  was  constituted  call- 
ed the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  placed  in 
Boston  :  Charles  Paxton,  a  most  odious  creature  ot 
government,  was  one  of  the  commissioners.  He 
wrote  to  Great  Britain  and  solicited  that  troops 
might  be  sent  over  for  their  protection.  The  gov- 
ernor also,  was  favourable  to  this  scheme.  Troops 
soon  after  arrived  in  1768  ;  this  afforded  a  subject 
of  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Boston,  about  providing  quarters  for  them* 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  criminate  the  town, 
discover  his  temper,  and  his  views.  These  were 
procured  by  the  generous  care  of  William  BoUan, 
esq.  through  whom  they  presented  their  defence, 
in  answer  to  the  slanderous  aspersions  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  to  Mn 
BoUan  the  grateful  sense  they  had  of  his  services. 

From  this  time  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
sarcastick  remarks  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  gov.  B.  with  satirical  descriptions  of  his  domes- 
tick  habits,  and  with  essays  upon  law  and  govern- 
ihcnt.  in  opposition  to  sentiments  delivered  by  him. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  council,  he  com- 
plained of  a  piece  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  whick 
ended  with  these  lines, 

^^  And  li  such  nan  arc  by  God  appointed, 
"  The  devil  may  be  the  lord's  annointcd.*' 

Upon  which  the  council  resolved,  that  the  piece 
tvas  scandalous  and  blasphemous  ;  which  stimulated 
'the  writer  to  explain  himself  in  a  still  more  excep* 
tionable  manner. 

In  Feb.  1769,  the  house  of  representatives  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  other  American  colonies^ 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  governor.  He  de- 
manded of  the  next  general  court  that  they  should 
rescind  the  vote  by  which  their  predecessors  had 
authorized  this  letter  to  be  sent ;  this  was  refused, 
but  17  members  out  of  109  voting  for  it. 

In  August,  following,  he  dissolved  the  general 
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court,  finding  them  not  subservient  to  his  will. 
Upon%^hich,  votes  were  passed  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  province,  which  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  declaring  him  a  traitor  and  an  enemy 
to  the  country. 

His  administration  had  now  become  so  odious,^ 
burdensome,  and  vexatious ;  and  there  were  such 
constant  altercations  between  him  and  the  general 
court,  that  it  seemed  necessary  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  government.  A  petition  to  the 
king  was  forwarded,  to  request  this  might  be  done^ 
but  it  had  no  eifect.  He  was  in  high  favour  at  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  where  his  administration  was 
the  subject  of  praise,  and  his  services  were  reward- 
ed with  a  title.  He  was  now  sir  Francis  Bernard, 
baronet  of  Nettleham,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  sooa 
after  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  in 
the  month  of  August,  1769,  he  sailed  from  Bostoa 
in  the  Rippon  man  of  war  ;  and  never  returned  to 
the  province. 

Gov.  Bernard  left  but  few  friends  in  the  place^ 
where  he  passed  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  was  not 
calculated  to  gain  the  afiection^  of  the  people  ;  and 
such  as  had  a  political  attachment  to  him,  soon 
lost  their  regard,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  au- 
thority. Such  men  never  have  those  frieridships 
which  give  a  charm  to  social  life.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  those  of  his  own  household  were  of 
the  number  who  afforded  amusement,  by  furnishing 
the  most  ridiculous  representations  of  his  parsimo- 
ny, and  domestick  meanness.  There  were,  however, 
some  respectable  traits  in  his  character,  and  these 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  sober  and  tem- 
perate ;  had  fine  talents  for  conversation,  if  the  sub- 
ject pleased  him.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  books,  and  memory  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  particular  passages,  with  greater  facility 
than  most  men  of  erudition.  He  would  sometimes 
boast  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  He  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  in<p 
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terested  himself  greatly  in  favour  pf  Harvard  Col-  Tg. 
lege,  when  Harvard  Hall  with  the  library  and*philo-  ^^ 
sophick  apparatus^  were  destroyed  by  fire.  After  . 
which,  he  presented  to  it  a  considerable  part  of  hi$ 
own  private  library.  The  building  which  now  bears 
.the  name  of  Harvard  is  a  specimen  of  his  taste  in 
architecture  ;  and  while  it  was  building,  he  would 
suffer  not  the  least  deviation,  from  his  plan,  to  be 
made.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  which  was  the  effect  of  study  as  well  a3 
education,  and  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon 
publick  worship }  attached  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but  no  bigot.  When  he  resided  in  the  .coun- 
try, he  seldom  rode  to  Boston  upon  the  sabbath, 
}>ut  commonly  attended  service  at  the  nearest  con- 
gregational .church,  which  was  in  Brookline,  though 
his  house  was  within  the  boundary  of  Ro:(bury. 
He  gave  also  as  a  reason  for  this  preference,  that  the 
preacher  in  Brook  liqe  was  shorter  in  his  services 
than  most  puritanical  divines,  and  in  p^icular  than 
the  Roxbury  minister.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  printed  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  letters,  or  such 
as  had  the  form  pf  letters,  to  men  in  power,  which 
contained  bis  principles  pf  law  and  policy  while  in 
America.  He  wrote  several  pieces  of  the  elegiac 
kind  in  greek  and  latin,  which  are  printed  in  a  col- 
lection madp  at  Cambridge  after  the  death  of  George 
II.  and  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch  to  the 
British  throne.  The  collection  is  styled  ^'  Pietas  et 
Gratulatio,"  &c.  which  was  printed,  in  1761,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  king  from  the  pen  of  lieut.  gover- 
nor Hutchinson. 

« 

Blackman  Adak,  was  a  minister  in  Derby- 
shire, but  came  to  New  England  with  the  early 
planters.  He  makes  one  of  the  first  class,  as  Dr. 
Mather  calls  them ;  men  who  were  in  the  actual  ex- 
,crcise  of  their  ministry  when  they  left  i'.ngland.  He 
was  settled  first  at  Guilford,  then  at  Stratford,  in 
jConnecticut,  and  was  so  good  a  preacher,  that  the 
jfamous  Hooker  ma<jie  a  speec^h  of  this  kind,  V*  U  he 
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tight  have  his  choice,  he  would  live  and^ie  under 
Ir.  Blackmail's  ministry.  * 
I    The  epitaph  updn   Melancton  is  applied  to  him 
|ijr  the  author  of  the  Magnalia.  Book  III.  page  95. 

Cm  ntveu9  toto  regnabat  pectore  candor  ; 
Unum  cui  Caelum,  cui-a  Uborq  ;  fuit : 
Kum  Ro{;itus«  quS.  sit  dictus  raiione  Melanctoo  ? 
Scilicet  h'uTinums  qua  ratione  vocant. 

BoLLAK  William,  agent  for  Massachu3etts at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  England  and 
came  over  to  Boston  with  Shirley,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  In  1743,  he  married  his  excel- 
lency's second  daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  25 
years.  She  was  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady.  Mr.  Bollan  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  was  advocate  general^  when  he  was 
chosen  agent  for  the  province,  and  sent  to  England 
to  solicit  the  reimbursement  of  the  charge  in  taking 
and  securing  Cape  Breton.  In  obtaining  this  he 
discovered  as  much  address  as  fidelity  ;  he  acted 
like  a  wise  man,  who  would  persevere  till  he  gained 
his  object.  When  the  other  agent  was  willing  to 
compromise  for  a  sum  which  would  redeem  the  bills 
at  their  'depreciated  value,  hi  set  the  matter  in  a 
clear  light,  and  *^  made  it  evident  that  the  deprecia* 
tion  of  the  bills  was  as  effectually  a  charge  borne  by 
the  people  as  if  the  same  proportion  of  bills  had 
been  drawn  in  by  taxes ;  and  refused  any  accom- 
modation without  the  full  value  of  the  bills  when  is* 
sued  "* 

Of  his  services  in  this  business,  and  in  all  affairs 
of  the  province,  the  people  were  fully  sensible,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  whom  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts wished  to  keep  in  office.  His  relation 
to  Shirley,  his  belonging  to  the  episcopal  church, 
and  being  an  Englishman,  created  prejudices  in  the 


*  Mr.  afi^ent  Bollan  arrived  ia  Boston,  Sept.  19,  1740,  with 
653.00O  ounces  of  silver  and  ten  tons  of  copper :  which  makca 
175,000  pounds  sterling,  granted  for  reimbunetnent  of  Ike  Capt 
Breton  expedition.    Indefiendent  Mvcrtiser, 
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minds  ol^many  iti  the  house  of  representatives. 
These  were,  the  men  who  opposed  Shirley,  a  man 
anrerse  fKom  the  habits  of  New  England,  and  who 
endeayotired  ta  introduce  a  more  arbitrary  system 
of  government,  than  his  predecessors  conceived,  or 
the  body  of  the  people  would  submit  to.  They 
were  friends  to  Pownal,  who  professed  himself  a 
high  whig,  and  afterwards  became  the  pointed  ene- 
yiies^  of  Bernard,  Mr.  BoUan  even  gained  so  much 
influence  as  to  be  sent  again  to  England  after  be  had 
returned  with  the  money.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  displace  him  when  Shirley  left  the  province. 
His  services,  his  knowledge  of  provincial  business, 
his  faithfulness  had  been  a  security.  In  1762,  he 
was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Mauduit  succeeded  him, 
a  worthy  roan,  but  whose  only  merit  to  raise  him 
to  this  station  was,  his  being  a  leading  character  of 
,  the  disseiiterd.  He  soon  resigned,  confessing  him- 
aelf  unec^ual  to  the  business*  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives  chose  Richard  Jackson,  and  then  Mr. 
Debert ;  but  Mr.  Bollan  was  employed  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  in  this  capacity  continued  to  serve  the  pro- 
vince. I/i  1768,  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  letters 
written  against  the  town  of  Boston  by  gov.  Bcr- 
nard,  gen.  Gage,  &c.  and  from  this  time  he  became 
a  most  popular  man  amongst  those  who  once  could 
not  view  him  with  any  complacency.  Mr.  Hancock 
declared  in  the  house  of  representatives,  that  there 
was  no  man  to  whom  the  colonies  were  more  indebt- 
ed*, ard  whose  friendship  had  been  more  sincere. 
In  1775,  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  interestSi 
and  honour  of  the  mother  country  ;  by  seeking  for 
conciliatory  measures,  which  he  pressed  with  all  his 
influence,  and  much  care  and  concern.  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  publick  character  after  this  year^  and 
the  year  of  his  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  obit- 
uary  of  our  American  newspapers.* 

♦  His  printed  works  are,  Importance  and  advantage  of  Cape 
Breton  truly  stated,  London,  1746  ;  Colonise  Anglican*  iTIustra- 
lac,  4to.  London,  1762  ;    Ancient  right  to  the  American  fishery 
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Bowi>oiN  Jambs^  governor  of  Massachuftetts, 
wa3  born  in  Boston,  1 727*  His  father  rpse  from 
coiamon  life  to  an  eminence  among  the  merchants 
of  tlie  town,  and  was  supposed  to  leave  the  gr<eate$t 
estaite  which  ever  had  been  owned  by  any  individu** 
al  of  Massachusetts.  His  ancestors  were  Frenob 
refugees,  who  left  their  x^ountry  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  They  first  went  to  Ire- 
kuMU  and  then  came  to  New- England,  1688» 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest 
son,  who^  discovering  some  proof  of  early  genius, 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  l\is  native  town, 
of  which  Mr.  Lovel  was  preceptor.  He  finished 
hb  education  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
graduated,  1745,  He  verysoon  became  a  distiA* 
guished  character  among  the  citizens  of  Boston' ; 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  general  court, 
1756 ;  and  from  this  year  continued  in  publick  life 
till  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  negatived  by  gor. 
Bernard,  on  account  of  his  beiijig  the  most  leading 
whig  at  the  council  board.  He  was,  the  next  year,, 
sent  representative  from  Boston  ;  chosen  a  counsel- 
lor ;  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  because  he 
Ihought  his  influence  less  prejudicial  *'  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  than  at  the  council  board."  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  that  drew  the  answer  to 
the  goverour's  speeches  where  he  asserted  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  by  strong  arguments,  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America.  For  this  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  negatived  by  gov.  Gage«  in 
1774,  who  decUred  .that  *•  he  had  express  orders 
finom  his  majesty  to  set  aside  from  that  board«  the 
-hoQ.  Mr«  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Win- 

During  this  memorable  year,  delegates  were 
chosen  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  first 
congress  of  the  United  States.      Mr.  Bowdoin  was 

examined  and  stated,  4to.  London,  1764;    Freedom  of  speech 
•nd.writing  upon  publick  affaire  considered,  4to.  London,  1770. 
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the  first  member  of  the  MassachiiMtts  4tele]9afliM. 
He  was  prevented  from  attending  his  duty   by  1m 
ill  state  of  health.       Mr.    Hancock  was  afierwsr49 
chdsen  in  his  place.       In  1775,  M'hen  th^  town  of 
Boston  was  blockaded,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  modtva* 
t6r  of  the  meeting,  when  the  inhabitants  agreed  ^  to 
give  up  their  arms  to  gen.  Gage,  on  condition   of 
their  being  permitted  to  leave  the  place  with  their 
property,  and  without  disturbance*       In  this*  buei-* 
ness  he  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  firm* 
pess,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  went  out  of 
Boston  after  the  agreement.     It  is  well  known  how 
shamefully  the  promises  of  the  British  command* 
ers  were  violated.     Mr.  Bowdoin  took  his  place  as 
chief  of  the  Massachusetts  council  at  Watertown, 
and  was  of  the  fijieen^  who  by  the  charter  were  to 
act  in  the  room  of  the  governour,  when^  the  office 
was  vacated.     In  1779 — 80,  the  convention  for  es« 
tablishing  a  state  government  for  Massachusetts 
met  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Boston.     .  Of 
.this  body,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  president.       During 
ttftC  years  of  1785  and  1786  he  was  governor,  di 
the  state.       When  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  planned,  and  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion met  to  consider  whether  it  should  be  adopted, 
Mr.  Bowdoin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  dclega* 
tioo,  ?11  of  whom  voted  in  favour  of  it.  He  made  a 
very  handsome  speech  upon  the  occasion,  which  ntay 
be  read  in  the  volume  of  their  debates*     From  this 
time,  he  changed  the  tumult  of  publick  scenes,  for 
domestick  peace,  and  the  satisfactions  of  study. 

He  always  had  been  a  student.  He  was  an  eicceU 
lent  scholar  at  college,  and  afterwards  pursued  pluU 
losophical  studies,  having  left  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness, that  he  might  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitatem  His 
letters  to  Dr.  Franklin  have  been  published.  When 
the  American  academy  ol  arts  and  sciences  was  insti* 
tuted,  he  was  appointed  the  first  president,  and  con- 
tributed several  papers  which  were  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  their  transactions.       He  also  pro- 
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dOttnced  an  oration,  "  upon  (he  benefits  of  philoso- 
phy," whieh  was  printed  in  apamphlet,  and  also  iii 
the  Totome,  "with  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 
His  Kterary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  owrt 
cotitvtry.  He  was  a  member  of  several  foreign  soci- 
efies  fctt-  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts  and  com- 
inerce.  He  was  also  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
London.  He  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws 
fiwft  several  universities  of  Kurope,  and  from  Phi^ 
ladfetphia,  as  well  as  his  Alma  Mater  at  Cambridge. 
It  was  a  great  acquisition  to  this  seminary,  to  have 
him  connected  with  their  government.  Asa  mem- 
ber  of  the  council  he  was  ex  officio,  one  of  th6 
overseers.  And  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  cor- 
pomtion,  which  office  he  executed  with  great  judg- 
nUmt,  honour  and  fidelity,  but  which  he  resigned 
when  he  waschpsen  governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  a  munificent  friend  to  the  college.  Beside 
bb  donations  to  the  library,  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, he  left  £  400  Massachusetts  currency  to 
be  appropriated  to  certain  purposes,  as  mentioned 
in  his  will.  His  large  and  valuable  library  was 
given  to  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

In  other  walks  of  life  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  conspicu- 
ous and  useful.  When  the  humane  society  was 
instituted  he  was  chosen  the  first  president.  He 
was  always  ready  to  promote  every  literary,  benev- 
olent  and  religious  institution.  He  exhibited  the 
virtues  of  social  life  in  all  their  engaging  lustre,  and 
he  also  breathed  a  christian  spirit. 

His  mind  was  imbued  with  religious  sentiments, 
by  his  education,  and  formed  to  the  love  of  good- 
i^ess ;  he  was  fond  of  theological  inquiries  amidst 
the  course  of  his  other  studies.  Few  men,  who  are 
not  of  the  profession,  have  studied  divinity  with  more 
earnestness,  or  greater  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures.  He  early  in  life  became  a  commu- 
nicant at  the  church  in  Brattle-street.  When  the 
people  of  this  society  took  down  their  ancient  build* 
ingjit  was  the  desire  of  many  to  rebuild  their  church 
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in  a  more  eligible  situation.  Mr«  Bp«$dQin  offinred 
a  spot,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable .  e^ 
tates  in  the  town.  The  majority  preferred  the 
place  where  their  fathers. had  worshipped*  Hj^  of« 
fer  being  declined,  he  contributed  largely  towards 
erecting  the  present  noble  and  superb  qdi&ce.  ThM 
religion  which  had  supported  him  thrwgh  vittWHS 
scenes  of  his  life,  was  the  spurce  of  QCMteolation,  dtt* 
ring  a  long  .course  of  sickness,  owing  to  a  frame 
naturally  delicate.  He  recommended  to  the  risibg 
generation  to  read  bishop  Butler's  analogy,  from 
which  be  had  derived  much  lo  strengthen  his  own 
principles.  JHe  died  universally  lamented^  Nov.  6^ 
1790.  He  left  one  s<m,  the  hon.  J.  Bowdoin,  Ittc 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  one 
daughter,  the  lady  of  sir  John  Temple^  late  consul 
general  of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States  Pcm^ 
iertori^s  Mss.  Private  information.  Thacher^sSernwu 
BoYLSTON  Zabdiel,  F.  R.  S.  .was  born,  in 
Brookline,  168i.  He  had  the  advantage  of  only  a 
common  education,  but  rose  to  be  the  most  emin* 
ent  medical  practitioner  in  the  town  of  Boston. 
What  gave  him  peculiar  distinction  was,  his  suc- 
cess In  inoculation  for  the^  small  pox.  In  1720, 
he  introduced  this  practice,  and  is  known  to  be  the 
first  physician  in  the  British  dominions  that  da^ejd 
to  do  it.  It  was  risquing  his  reputation  and  life* 
The  famous  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  recommended  this 
method  from  an  account  of  inoculation  at  .Consti^i* 
tinople,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  philosophical 
transactions.  He  first  communicated  it  to  Doug- 
lass, a  Scotchman  of  more  learning  than  true  wis- 
dom, who  treated  the  proposal  with  ill  nature,  and 
contempt.* 

•  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  Review  of  Medicine,  in  the  1 8th  century, 
gives  great  credit  to  the  clergy  for  their  exertions  at  this  time, 
i^he  fact  is,  a  clergyman  first  recommended  it,  and  that  Or. 
Boylston  was  supported  by  them  through  all  his  coAeiraaa- 
ments.  Dr.  Coimanit  as  well  as  Dr.  Mather,  wrote  in  favour  of 
it  ;  as  a  body,  the  Boston  Mitociation  united  to  stop  the  tor* 
rent  of  prejudice,  which  l)ove  down  all  before   it.     Someof  thte 
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He  then  made  applicatiotv  to  Dr.  Boylston,  a  man 
oTmore  sagacity  and  moral  worth,  who  gave  it  to 
his  owfT  children  and  others ;  and  met  with  won-^ 
derftti  success.  Douglass  became  a  convert,  when 
\m  had  made  use  of  every  method  to  injure  his 
farbther  physician,  whom  he  called  a  bold  and  ig- 
norant quack,"  many  years  after  this.  By  this  new 
mode  of  treating  the  small  pox  in  Boston,  274  per« 
sons  were  inoculated  by  Dr.  B.  1721,  and  very  few 
died.  I'he  practice  was  very  soon  introduced  in 
Ae  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  equtfl  success. 
Every  attention' was  paid  to  Dr.  Boylston  while 
ke  was  in  England ;  among  other  honours  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  a 
ftinrd  of  merit,  sufficient  to  balance  the  rough 
compliments  of  his  professional  acquaintance,  the 
canting  abuse  of  persons  righteous  overmuch^  and 
Ae  coarse  epithets  which  issued  from  the  foul 
mouths  of  the  vulgar. 

He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  philosophic^ 
transactions  of  London.  We  know  not  of  any 
<>ther  publications,  except  the  pamphlet  he  printed^ 
on  the  **  benefit  of  inoculation.*' 

After  a  long  period  of  eminence  and  skill  in  his 
profession  he  retired  to  his '  patrimonial  estate  in 
Brookline  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  there  on  the  1st  of  March,  1766;  and  was  in- 
terred in  his  own  tomb,  which  bears  the  following 
ptain,  appropriate,  and  just  inscription." 

.'•Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Z.  Boylston,  esq. 

*«W  received  ftersonal  mjury,  others  were  insulted  in  the 
street,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  houses.  The  people  were 
^  villiDg  to  hear  them  on  Sunday,  till  the  success  of  the  prac- 
^  made  them  think  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence  in  their  fa- 
**».  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  arguments  for  and  a- 
SNtstiL  The  Couratu^  printed  by  the  Franklms,  was  under  the 
'■Aicnoeof  the  Physicians,  who  abused  the  clergy  for  their  in- 
^crfcrcnce  in  the. matter.  Every  bad  consequence  was  painted  in 
fiTely colours  by  these  learned  editors,  who  thought  inoculation  un- 
bvourable  to  the  heahh  of  people,  even  if  they  had  the  small  pox 
^'^eiavouniblythancommoiiyfce.Scc.JV'ev  EnglandCfmrantfU^l. 
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physician,  and  F*  R.  S.  who  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  inoculation  into  America.  Through  a 
life  of  extensive  beneficence,  he  was  always  faith- 
iul  to  his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  affable  in  his 
manners ;  and  after  a  long  sickness,  in  which  be 
was  exemplary  for  his  patience  and  resignation  to 
his  Maker,  he  quitted  this  mortal  life,  in  a  just  ex* 
pectation  of  a  happy  immortality,  March  1,  1766." 
Thacher^s  Memoir^     Piercers  Sermon. 

Bradford  William,  gov.  ot  Plymouth  cole- 
ny«   was  born  in  a  village  called  Ansterfield,  1 5  88. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  went  over  to 
Zealand,  where  he  was  taken  up  by  an   officer,    as 
a  deserter  from  England,  but  soon  released^  having 
given  a  good  account  of  himself.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Amsterdam,  and  served  his  time  till  he 
was  of  age,  in  *^  working  of  silks."     He  became  a 
man  of  industry  in  his  business,  converted  the  es- 
tate he  had  in  England  into   money,  and  behaved, 
with  great  prudence  among  those  religious  people 
who  had  left  England  to  enjoy  peace  of  conscience ; 
with  whom  he  continued  till  the  church  at  Leyden 
agreed  to  transport  themselves  to  America.    When 
they  reached  Plymouth,  he  lost  his  wife,  which  was 
a  most  melancholy  event,  and  attended  with  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  grief,  as  she  accidently  fell 
from  the  vessel,  and  was  drowned.    After  governor 
Carver  died,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  governor 
of  tlie  plantation.     No  man  could  discover  more 
prudence  and  fortitude  than    Mr.  Bradford*     In 
those  times,  when  their  souls  were  tried  with  every 
difficulty^  he  was  not  cast  down  with  the  discour- 
aging state  of  their  afifairs,  or  by  the  clouds  which 
covered  their  future  prospects.     He  found  it  nee- 
essary  to  manage  things  differently  from  what  had 
been   proposed.      For,  in  order  to  resemble  the 
primitive  church,  the  planters  had  a  common  stock. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  to  encourage  industry,  each 
individual  bhould  be  master  of  his  own  property  ; 
and  they  all  soon  perceived  the  advantage  of  the 
measure. 
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He  was  required  to  exercise  hi^  wisdom  in  anoth- 
er matter,  which  threatened  evil  to  the  plantation, 
and  where  the  religion  they  held  so  dear  was  wound- 
ed in  the  house  of.  its  friends.  Every  account  of 
the  settlement  of  Plymouth  mentions  the  conduct  of 
Lyford  who  attempted  to  disorganize  their  church, 
and  who  was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  gov- 
emor.  Mr.  B.  had  afterwards  a  hard  task  to  exculpate 
the  colony  from  a  charge  of  dissembling  with  his 
majesty  in  a  petition,  wherein  they  declared  that 
their  church  discipline  did  agree  with  the  reformed 
churches  in  Europe.  His  answer  to  this  charge 
is ;  that  they  had  kept  to  their  agreement,  had 
been  falsely  accused,  and  denied  that  they  were 
Brownists,  or,  like  those  Sectaries,  renounced 
the  church  of  England.  Mr.  B.  was  a  good  writ- 
er, compared  with  others  of  those  times, '  though 
his  style  may  seem  uncouth  to  modem  ears.  He 
understood  several  languages  ;  latin,  greek  and  he- 
brew  ;  French  and  Dutch  he  spake ;  and  was  con* 
versant  with  theology.  He  was  in  the  chair  above 
thirty  years,  and  died.  May  9th,  1657,,  aged  69: 
Mr  Winslow  was  elected  governor,"  1633,  1636^ 
1644,  and  Mr,  Prince,  1634,  1657.  Every  other 
year  the  old  governor  was  elected.  Magnalia^  Book 
il  page  5. 

Bradstreet  Sixok,  was  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  the  family  of 
Ae  earl  of  Lincoln,  as  his  steward,  and  afterwards 
he  lived  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  countess  of 
Warwick.  He  married  one  of  Mr.  Dudley^s 
^ghters,and  alter  her  death,  a  sister  of  sir  George 
Downing.  He  lived  to  be  the  Nestor  of  New  En- 
^d;  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  die  century,  in 
1603,  and  wanted  but  two  or  three  years  of  com- 
plcting  it. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Masschu* 
Ktts,  was  a  magistrate  many  years,  and,  in  1662, 
was  sent  to  Engbnd  as  agent,  at  a  time  of  peculiar 
difficulty,   when  it  required  more  wisdom  than  he 
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paMe8sed»  though  he  was  a  prudent  and  worthjr 
person^  to  ansAver  the  egcpectations  of  the  people* 
JVIr.  Norton  was  his  assistant,  ^heir  business  was 
to  represent  the  colony  as  his  inaj,esty*s  loyal  sub- 
jects^ when  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  actu- 
ated by  republican  sentiments,  and  were  puritans  of 
a  strict  denomination,  with  no  kind  of  reverence  for 
bishops  or  nobles.  They  inet  with  a  more  favour- 
able reception  than  their  friends  in  England  had  an- 
ticipated ;  and  returned  with  a  letter  from  the  king, 
which  c&used  much  joy  ;  and  led  the  agents  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  done  their  duty  completely ;  and 
tl>at  their  business  was  successful.  But  when  the 
general  court  met,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  let- 
ter was  discussed,  it  appeared  to  some  of  the  mag* 
istrates,  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  populace,  tb^t 
thein  charter  privileges  were  invaded,  for  they  were 
required  to  send  their  laws  to  be  reviewed  in  Eng- 
laiid)  and  such  as  might  be  found  contrary  to  the 
king's  authority  to  be  annulled.  There  was  also  a 
vioknt  attjack  upon  their  religious  prejudices,  and 
upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  plantations  ; 
fyr  liberty  was  given  to  every  man  to  use  the  Com- 
mon  prayer,  and  that  all  of  honest  lives  and  conver- 
sations should  be  admitted  to  the  sacrantent  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  th^ir  children  to  baptism. 

When  the  resentment  of  the  people  was  excited , 
it  did  not  fall  upon  Mr.  Bradstreet  so  much  as 
Mr,  Norton,  who  had  to  defend  himselJF  against  thci 
'Kligious  bigotry  of  the  age.  But  neither  gentle- 
man could  retain  his  popularity,  nor  resist  the  pal>- 
}ick  obloquy.  Mr.  N'  •  died,  it  was  said  of  cliagrin^ 
while  Mr.  Bradstreet  continued  to  discharge  the 
4^tie8  'of  his  other  sta^ion^  being  conscious  of  rec«- 
titude,  or  feeling  a  cold  indifierence  towards  the 
opinion  and  the  clamours  of  the  multitude.  E^ery 
Hn|>artial  person  who  now  recurs  to  those  transac- 
lions  will  rather  wonder,  that,  at  such  a  court  as 
Charles  IL  they  could  obtain  so  much,  than  think. 
that  they  wene  worthy  of  blame.     In  1679,  Mr.  S^ 
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Was  chosen  governor.    Hutchinson  represents  him 
48  the  head  of  the  moderate  p&ity  while  he  wa&  ia 
office.  The  deputy  govenior,  Mr.  Danforth,  \td  tho 
popular  side :    Stoughton,  Dudley  and  BroHn  of 
Salem  were  inclined  to  the  royalists.     They  fell  ift 
wi^  the  govemoTi  and  were  afterwsur ds  disposed  to 
go  beyond  his  measures      When  Mr.  Dudley  was 
appointed  to  be  the  head  of  administration,  Brad*- 
stireet  was  appointed  counsellor,  and  refused  the 
commission*     He  opposed  with  earnestness  An- 
dross's  arbitrary  proceedings.     And  when  the  peo-** 
pie  put  down  his  authority,  they  made  choice  of 
tlieir  old  governor  for  their  president ;  he  continued 
their  first  character  till  the  arrival  of  sir  William 
Phipps^  with  the  new  charter,  and  then  the  venerabbe 
old  cnarter  governor  resigned  the  chair,  which  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  of  many,  who  rememben^d  M^ 
eient  times,  and  beheld  the  scenes  now  opening,  ami 
which  were  to  introduce  more  prosperous  days^ 
with  the  sigh  of  regret,  and  emotions  which  they 
could  not  express.      Governor  Bradstreet  died  al 
Sakm,  March  27,  1697,  aged  95.      He  had  been  a 
magistrate,  secretary,  agent,  commissioner  for  die 
United  Colonies^  and  governor  of  the  province* 
Not  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  any  party,  but 
despised  l^.  nonet  upright  as  well  as  moderate  ia 
his  principles.  *^  Medium  est  viriusouodttnvAaisGjf^ 
vat."     This  is  good  as  a   lesson  for  chUdren,  and 
agrees  well  with  the  christian  religion.     But  it  op« 
poses  the  views  of  ^iterprising  men,  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  ambitious^  and  the  zeal  of  those  vAh> 
delight  in  controversy.    Hutch.  JioL  /.  page  18.. 

Brattle  Thomas,  treasurer  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  graduated  at  that  seminary,  to  which  he 
was  always  a  munificent  friend*  1676.  And  was 
chosen  treasurer,  1693  ;  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  death.  171  Sw 

He  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  a  useful,  as 
i)reU  as  opulent  citizen*      From  hittty  one  of  the 
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streets  took  its  name ;   aild  he  was  tht  principal 
founder  of  Brittle-street  church.  >    He  was  equally 
distinguished  for  his  good  sense  and  good  breed- 
ing;   his  liberality  of  sentiment^  his  genius  and 
learning ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  publick  prosperity. 
He  was  obliged  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with 
certain  of  the  clergy  Md  laity,  too  much  a^died 
to  the  platform  of  the  New  Kngland  churches'^  when 
he  proposed  the  plan  of  the  new  church  ;  but  he 
behav€»dtwith  equal  spirit  and  honour  ;  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Dr.  Colman  to  be  pastor, 
who  was  ordained  in  England,  the  .^ciety  grew 
bnc[  ftourished  under  his  care  ;  and  has  ever  baen. 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  upon  the 
txmgregational  establishment. 
/  There  was  another  occasion  of  exerting-  his  taU 
entdf  when  the  country  w:as  under  the  strangest  de- 
fusion^  and  a  number  of  innocent  persons  suffered 
.am  Ignominious  death,  from  a  suspicion  pf  witch- 
craft.      Mr.  B.  wrote  an  account  of  those  transac- 
tions, wliich  was  too  i>lain  and  just  }o  be  published 
in  those  unhappy  times^  but  has  been  princed  since  ; 
-and  which  cannot  be  read  without  feeling  sentiments 
of  esteem  for  a  man  who  indulged  a  freedom   of 
thought  becomiog  a  christian  and  a  philosopher* 
He,.from  the  beginnings  opposed  the-  prejudices  of 
the  people,  the  proceedings  of  tlic  court,  and  the 
.perverse  zeal  of  those  niunisters  of  the  gospel,  who, 
by  their  preaching  ^and  conduct,  caused  such  real 
distress  to  the  community.    They,  who  called  hixa 
«an  infidel,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  hi$ 
wisdom  shone  with  uncommon  lustre. . 

Mr.  Brattle  is  recorded  among  the  benefactors  of 
Harvard  College,  and  when  he  died  tliey  lost  one  of 
their  best  and  most  useful  of&cers* 

Though  Mr.  B.  was  the  author  of  several  fugi- 
tive pieces,  we  have  have  nothing  under  his   name 
'but  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  styled,  ^^  a  full  and  candid-  account  of  the 
delusioa  ^U^d  witchcraft  which  prevailed  in  New 
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England  ;  and  of  the  judicial  trials  and  executions 
at  Salem,  in  the  county  of  hssex^  for  that  pretended 
crime,  in  1692.     Hist,  ColL  voL  V.  page  61 — 80. 

Brjlttl£  William,  minister  of  the  church-  in 
Cambridge,  was  the  broither  of  Thomas,  and  bom 
at  Boston,  1662*  Was  graduated  1680;  andcho.- 
sea  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  corporation. 
.  In  the  year. 1696,  he  was  ordained,  and  still  kep|; 
up  his  connection. with  the  college,  though  he  left 
the  immediate  government  and  instruction.  He  was 
active  in  promoting  every  thing  which  would  ad- 
vance the  interest  and  prosperity  of  that  literary  so^ 
cicty.  His  benevolent  dispositioa  stimulated  hiiQ 
to  give  largely  to  indigent  students,  and  he  be* 
queathed  a  handsome  legacy,  which  is  now  employ- 
ed for  their  benefit. 

He  was  himself  a  very  accomplished  scholar, 
a  great  logician,  a  philosopher,  a  writer  of  philolog- 
ical taste,  as  well  as  eminent  in  theological  learning* 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  pathetick,  soft,  melting 
and  persuasive.  A  son  of  consolation  ;  for  his  spir« 
it  dwelt  not  mjire^  nor  could  it  ride  in  the  storm* 
He  was  the  particular  friend  of  pres.  Leverett,  Dr» 
Colman,  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  three  of  the  mgst  el- 
egant men  of  New  England  in  their  manners,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Brattle 
had  also  an  extensive  correspondence  abroad,  and 
was  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 

Mr.  Agent  Dummer  in  one  of  his  letters  gives  an 
exalted  character  of  the  Cambridge  minister  in  a 
few  descriptive  lines.  *'  I  think  the  modem  ser- 
mons which  are  preached,  and  printed,  are  very  lean 
and  dry,  having  tittle  divinity  iit  them  or  brightness 
of  style  ;  I  am  sure  they  are  no  way  comparable  to 
the  solid  discourses  which,  Mr.  Brattle  gives  you 
every  week."    - 

This  excellent  man  died  Feb.  15,  1717,  aged  SB.- 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  given  by  Dr.  Holmes 
in  his  history  of  Cambridge,  \iany  particulars  of 
his  life  and.prieaching  are  also  recorded. . 
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Dr.  Colmait  preached  a  funeral  sermon  upon  Mr. 
Brattle,  which  inay  be  read  as  a  nfiost  beautifol  eu- 
logy from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  judicious  frieiid. 

Mr.  Brattle  published  a  compendium  of  logiek^ 
'*  secundum  principia  D.  Renati  eartesit  plerumque 
efformatum,  et  cate  chisttce  propositum.^'  1  his 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  studied  in 
college  till  the  year  1765,  and  is  no w  valued  by  men 
of  learning  as  an  excellent  compendious  system ; 
but  is  found  only  among  rare  and  curious  books. 

BRBW$T£it  William,  a  distinguished  character 
among  the  first  planters,,  was  born,  1 560.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  made  a  league  with  the  states  of 
Holland,  she  sent  Davison,  as  her  ambassador,  who 
carried  Mr.  Brewster  with  him,  as  his  secretary,  ia 
whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who 

f  lined  the  esteem  of  that  people.  The  keys  of 
lushing  were  committed  to  him  while  the  negotiate 
lion  w^s  pending,  and  when  the  business  was  finr 
ished,  he  received  from  the  states  a  golden  ch2dii,as 
a  reward  of  merit.  The  ambassador  was  afterwards 
disgraced^  owing  to  the  capricious  humour  of  his 
mistress,  who  always  laid  her  own  faults  upon  heir 
courtiers.  His  faithful  secretary  adhered  to  him^Kke 
the  tr\ie  friend,  in  the  time  of  adversity.  The  same 
integrity  Mr.  B-  manifested  in  all  his  afikirs,  and 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life  ;  for  bis  pi- 
ous  2eal  operated  upon  the  virtuous  affections  of  his 
5oul.  He  was  so  highly  respected  in  the  church 
.  of  Ley  den,  as  to  be  chosen  their  ruling  elder ;  and 
he  acted  like  a  shepherd  in  leading  the  flock  through 
the  paths  of  the  wudemess.  He  would  not  accept 
the  office  of  pastor,  but  preached  to  the  people  who 
came  over  with  Him  to  Plymouth,  and  performed 
most  part  of  a  ininistejr'^  duty.  The  church  were 
benefitted  by  his  labours,  and  would  have  been  hap- 
py if  he  had  consented  to  administer  the  ordinances, 
for  he  was  wise,  learned  and  prudent.  By  his  in- 
fluence he  might  have  prevented  those  disorders 
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which  sprang  from  the  gifted  brethren. who,  were  apt 
to  speak ;  and  from  those  ignorant  or  designing  men, 
who  took  upon  thenxselves  the  pastoral  omce. 

Elder  Brewster  was  as  bold  in  defending  the 
plantation  against  the  Indians,  as  he  was  meek  and 
humble  when  diffusing  the  light  of  trutii,  or  describ- 
ing the  offices  of  love.  He  lived  to  be  84  years  old, 
and  his  usefulness  increased  whh  his  years.  He 
was  able  to  work  in  the  field  and  preach  to  the  peo^ 
pie  till  he  was  qalled  out  of  the  world,  April  16^ 
1644.     Morton^  Prince^  Belknap. 

Brjsvk  Thomas,  pastor  of  iht  old  or  first 
church,  was  born  at  Hftcknejr,  in  England,  l&SYj; 
had  a  liberal  education,  and,  as  a  man  of  business, 
travelled  over  lUfferent  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from 
being  a  merchant  of  integrity  and  honour,  he  be« 
came  a  pious  and  useful  minister  of  religion.  From 
Ae  Medtterranean  sea  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  first  preached  at  Jamaica  ;  from  that 
island  he  went  to  New  t^rovidence,  and  while  he 
resided  ^ere  was  the  principal  man  in  the  place» 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Bermuda,.and  was  remark- 
.ably  assiduous  in  a  time  of  pestilence  and  great 
mortaKcy.  It  is  said  he  preached  twenty  nine  times 
in  one  month.  His  first  place  of  residence  in  North 
America  was  West  Jersey,  and  he  came  to  Boston 
about  the  year  1705.  He  was  ordained  in  May,  oJT 
the  same  year^  being  invited  to  the  pastoral  care  ot 
a  Sock,  whose  famous  predecessors  were  to  be  suc- 
ceeded. *^  The  light  was  now  fixed  in  a  candle- 
stick,^' accordsig  to  the  language  of  Cotton  Math- 
er^  **  and  shone  for  eleven  years  together,  some  of 
the  rays  of  which  we  have  in  his  printed  composi- 
tion.^    He  died,  Sept.  26,  1715,  aged  58. 

lie  has  t>een  thus  characterised  by  a  writer  more 
elegant,  though  less  learned,  than  Dr.  Mather,  as  a 
lUA  upright  and  conscientious,  meek,  mild,  quiet, 
gentle ;  not  the  brightest  and  most  active  of  his 
brethren,  but  a  goodly  speaker;  his  gravity  and 
composure  were  neither  frigidr  nor  austere ;  prayer 
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was  his  gift,  the  bible  was  his  library •♦    Colman^s 
^funeral  sermon. 

BucKMiNSTER  JosEPH,  minister  of  the  church 
in  Rutland,  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  He 
received  the  honours  of  the  seminary,  1739;  was 
ordained  at  Rutland,  1742 ;  and  continued  a  faithful 
and  laborious  pastor  of  that  church  above  50  years. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
for  his  piety  and  usefulness,  and  as  much  esteemed 
by  his  flock.  He  was  in  principle  a  sublapsarian 
Calvinist.  In  defence  of  these  sentiments  he  en- 
gaged  in  a  controversy,  and  his  writings  discover 
solidity  and  strength  of  mind,  attention  to  theology, 
and  an  ardent  desire  that  all  men  should  believe 
what  he  supposed  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures. 
In  1719,  Mr.  Foster,  of  Stafford,  printed  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  held  forth  a  mofold  justification;  and, 
"  a  remedial  law,  or  law  ot  grace,  whose  precepts' 
are  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  fallen  sinner's 
abilities  ;''  according  to  which  they  are  able  to  do 
well,  and  so  ensure  their  future  felicity.  This  was 
judged  a  heretical  sentiment  by  the  ministers  in 
Worcester  county,  and  Mr.  B.  printed  a  pamphlet 
on  Rom.  x.  4,  which  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Foster, 
and  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
association,  signed  by  Nathan  Fisk,  scribe.  Mr. 
F.  replied,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written. 

Mr.  Buckminster  also  published  dissertations  up ^ 
on  gospel  salvation^  Ephes.  ii.  9,  10,  11.  In  these 
he  Holds  the  doctrine  of  election  against  the  Armini- 
ans ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  opposition  to  the  su- 
pralapsarians,  he  says,  **  The  decrees  have  no  di* 
rect  positive  influence  upon  us.  We  are  determin- 
ed by  motives,  but  act  freely  and  voluntarily.  They 
lie  in  the  foundation  of  the  divine  proceedings,  and 
compose  his  plan  of  operation.  They  infer  the  cer- 
tain futurition  of  things,  but  have  no  influence  ah 

*  His  printed  discourses  are,  I.  The  mind  at^ease.  3.  Wtmt 
fatth  can  do.  S'.  Jethro's  counsel.  4.  A  sermon  to  the  artiUerjr 
company. 
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extra  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Whom  God  chooses, 
he  calls ;  yet  choosing  is  one  thing,  and  calling 
another,"  &c.  And  although  Mr.  B.  allows  *^  no 
promises  of  special  favours  to  the  unregenerate;" 
yet  he  will  grant  *^  that  encouragements  are  given 
as  grounds  of  hope  ;  and  which  carry  the  nature  of 
a  prombc." 

Mr.  B.  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  Nov.  27, 
1792«*  He  left  a  son  in  the  ministry,  rev.  J.  Buck- 
minster,  D.  D.  of  Portsmouth,  whose  son,  the  rev. 
J.  S.  Buck  minster,  is  minister  of  the  church  in 
Brattle  street,  Boston. 

BuLKLBY  Peter,  the  first  minister  of  Concord, 
Massachusects,was  the  son  of  Edward Bulkley,D.D. 
an  eminent  minister  in  Bedfordshire,  whose  name 
is  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  book  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  while 
he  was  junior  bachelor,  was  c\^oxx\  fellow  ;  and  then 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity.      He  came  to  New 
£ngland,  1635;  resided  atCambridge  some  months, 
and  then  preferred  a  place  in  the  more  interior  part 
of  the  country.      The  spot  was  pleasant,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  towns  of  the  first  planters,  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.    It  still  bears  the  name  of  Con- 
cord, which  he  gave  it;  and  the  twelfth  church  was 
gathered  here,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  colo- 
ny.   He  possessed. a  handsome  estate  ;  and  it  is  also 
reported  of  him  that  he  gave  away  a  number  of 
&rms  to  several  persons  who  became  good  hus- 
bandmen.   Some  of  them  had  been  his  servants,  and 
became  respectable  men  among  the  yeomanry.  Dr. 
Mather  says  he  was  a  most  excellent  scholar,  a  per- 
son of  extensive  reading,  who  gave  advice  to  young 
students.      He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Harvard 

*  His  publications  are,  an  ordination  sermon,  a  sermon  upon 
&milf  religion^  paraphrase  on  Rom.  x.  4,  dissertations  on  Ephe«» 
H.  9,  10,  1 1,  and  a  sermon  upon  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham, kc. 


CoVff^  aft  thb  begkitiing  of  thM  literary  institution, 
flavin^  a  handsome  tibrary  of  his  own,  he  endowed 
thepublick  library  at 'Cambridge  with  a  considera- 
ble ^^[rt  of  it.  He  Was  a  man  of  hasty  spirit,  and 
Quicic  at  shewing  resentvnefvt ;  disposed  Kkewise  to 
tfialce  severe  remarks  in  his  sermons  :  was  one  ot 
the  strictest  of  the  puritans,  and  had  ^ven  offence 
on  this  account  to  some  of  the  moderate  party  in  the 
old  country,  as  well  as  to  the  enemies  of  the  dis- 
senting interest. 

During  his  ministry  the  pastor  and  ruling  elder 
had  a  dispute,  and  it  ended  in  requiring  the  elder  to 
abdicate  litts  seat.  I'hey  called  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  this  was  the  advice.  The  improve- 
tlietft  be  made  of  this  unhappy  contention  may  be 
profitable  to  ministers  in  other  places,  some  of  whom 
Infeet  with  trials  from  fi^lse  brethren  ;  or  those  who 
Pttt  wise  in  their  dWn* conceit.  Mr  Bulkley  learned 
from  it,  to  "knowittore  of  God,  more  of  himseli, 
^Eftdmore  of  men.'» 

This  worthy  man  died,  A.  D.  1658,  xlged  77. 
He  was  an  author  of  uncommon  repurtatiDn,  and 
tVrote handson^ly  in  Latinor  English.  The  first set* 
tlef^s  of  Massachilsetts  were  in  general  excellent  Iat« 
ttk  scholars,  and  many  of  them  made  a  figure  in  the 
tfn^erdities  of  Europe.  It  seems  Mr.  Bulkley  ^was 
H  poet ;  he  wrote  poems  when  he  was  above  72, 
wkich  hdvebeen  praised  by  scholars  of  the  ndxt  age.*^ 

iThe  year  before  he  ^ied  lie  coixqxised  the  follow- 
Ifig  fepigrdtn, 

PigMi  semsctiitfs  jHhi'vehitinotins  etas, 
■Nil  alkid  nunc  6ufn  quam'  fere  pondus  iners. 

*  Hft  printed  Mteral  books ;  ohcu/kon  the  covenant  ,•  several  ser- 
fnoDs-upbn  Zee.  ix  1 1  CoiKSerning  these^Mr.  Shepherd  of  Cam- 
bridge, says,  '*  The  church  of  God  w  bound  to  bleea  Cody  for  the 
holy  J  jttdicious  and  learned  labours  of  this  aged  servant  of  Christy 
Vfho  hat  taken  fiain^  to  discover^  and  that^  not  in  words  and  allego* 
nr«,  but  in  denumatration  and  evidence  of  spirit^  the  great  mystery  sf 
goddness  vrafit  up.  in  the  covenant. 
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D»  tamen,  i^l^a  Peus,  dum  yi^tf^,  ^iHPte  I^^yli 

Sternum  sancti  nQminis  u^que  tui^ 

Ne  vivam  (potiuft  nioriar !)  nil  utile  agendo  *  * 

Fmiat  opto  magis,  mors  properata  dies* 

Vel  doce^tm  in  sancto  catu  tua  verba  ^ahitis, 

C»lestive  canam  cai\tica  ^acr^  chooo. 

Seu  vivani}  uioriarye,  tuns  suni)  Cbnis^e,  quod  ypi 

Debita  vita  liiea  est.  debita  morsque  tibi.      ^ 

BuLKLEY  John,  minister  of  Colchester,  Cbri- 
necticut,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chauncy  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Ncw'England.  He  khewhii^ 
when  he  himself  wa^  a  young  man,  and  often  spa|^e 
of  him  in  company  with  his  brethren  ;  relat- 
ing things  astonishing  of  his  memory.  In  a  written 
account  of  hin>,  in  a  ktter  to  Or.  Stiles,  he  says, 
**  that  Mr-  Dummer  and  he,  who  were  classmate^  at 
college,  were  accounted  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
day.  The  preference  was  given  to  Dummer  in  regard 
oiquicknesSfbrilliancy  and  wit ;  to  Bulkley  in  regard 
to  solidity  of  judgment  and  strength  of  argument.** 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Gershom 
Bulkley,  s^nd  grandson  of  Peter  Bulkley  of  Cotf- 
cord.  He  was  gradus^ted  at  Harvard  College, 
10&I9,  J^nd  died,  suddenly,  June,  1731.  °^ 

In  ^729,  he  printed  an  account  of  an  iinpiaMal 
debate  at  Lyme,  "  upon  the  subjects  of  baptisnii 
the  mode  of  baptising,  and  the  maintenanpe  of  min- 
isters." No  other  publication  appears  with  his 
name. 

Burnet  William,  esq.  governor  of  Mas$^-' 
c)iusetts,  so?\  pf  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  S^- 
rum,  w?is  born  at  the  Hague  in  M^rch  preceding 
the  revolution,  and  named  William  after  tl^e  illjiis- 
tripus  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  his  godfuther. 

The  great  part  which  his  father  had  in  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince  to  the  British  throne,  and  his 
steadj^  attachment  to  the  Hanoverian  line,  brought 
him  early  into  the  notice  of  the  court.  In  the  year 
•  1 720,  hp  was  in  the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, which  he  exchanged  for  the  government  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  arrived  at  New 
York,  Sept.  19.  The  first  speech  he  made,  discov- 
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ered  the  abilities  of  an  elegant  scholar,  and  the  man* 
ners  of  a  gentleman.  *'  I  serve  a  prince,  the  best 
that  ever  was,  from  whom  I  may  expect  the  most 
gracious  acceptance  of  my  labours ;  I  succeed  a 
gentleman  who  left  this  province  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  is  still  ready  to  declare  for  its  interests  ; 
I  meet  a  council  and  assembly  who  concurred  with 
him,  and  assisted  him  in  those  great  and  good  mea- 
sures, that  are  now  confirmed  by  his  majesty,  and 
have  been  so  effectual  to  secure  publick  credit,  and 
the  peace  of  the  province,"  His  administration  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  people,  till  an  oppositioa 
^ose  from  the  merchants  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
^n  act  passed  against  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  French, 
which  were  proper  for  the  Indiai^  trade.  This  law 
; was  advantageous  to  the  province ;  but  enterprising 
speculators,  and  the  importers  of  merchandize,  did 
not  regard  the  general  good  so  much  as  llieir  own 
^advantage.  They  discovered  their  malevolence 
against  the  governor,  anid  being  able  to  bring  some 
censure  upon  him,  because,  as  chancellor,  he  had 
given  decrees,  in  several  instances,contrary  to  ^  le- 
gal process,  pwing  to  a  quick  decision,  from  the 
sensibility  of  his  temper,  they  were  able  to  do  him 
considerable  injury.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this, 
or  what  Hutchinson  suggests,  to  gratify  a  favourite 
who  wanted  the  government,  he  was  removed  from 
this  place,  to  Massachusetts,  on  the  accession  of 
George  H.  We  are  told  that  with  reluctance  hp 
left  New  York ;  he  had  many  friends  among  the 
wise  and  patriptick,  who  equally  regretted  the  loss 
of  such  a  ruler. 

In  hi3  first  speech  to  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
he  informed  them  of  his  instructions  to  insist  upon 
a  fixed  salary.  The  assembly  voted  a  sum  equal 
to  1000  pounds  sterling,  which  was  more  than  any 
governor  had  received ;  and  also  made  him  several 
handsome  grants  toiyards  his  support,  and  the  ex« 
pences  of  his  journey.  These  he  accepted,  but  re- 
fused  the  salary.      He  had  now  to  resist  the  argu- 
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ments  of  the  legislature,  and  the  tumult  of  the  peo- 
pie.  The  people  of  Boston,  from  their  love  of  free- 
dom, were  against  a  permanent  salary.  Thej  dis- 
cussed the  subject  at  the  town  meeting ;  on  this 
account  the  governor  adjourned  the  court  to  Salem* 

The  general  court,  directed  their  agent,  Francis 
;,  esq.  to  make  application  to  his  majesty  to 
afford  them  relief.  Mr.  Belcher  was  joined  with  him 
in  the  agency,  and  they  procured  all  the  aid  in  their 
power.  In  the  mean  time  the  house  became  impor- 
tunate  for  their  pay  ;  but  the  governor  withheld  his 
warrant  from  the  treasury ;  not  having  received  any 
himself,  he  thought  the^  might  as  well  go  without 
Iheirs. 

The  election  for  counsellors,  A.  D.  1729,  was 
held  at  Salem.  During  this  session^  the  beginning 
of  August,  the  governor  communicated  to  the  house 
the  result  of  their  address  to  the  king,  which  was 
un&vourable  to  their  wishes.  The  same  month  he 
adjourned  them  to  Cambridge.  This  was  styled  a 
grievance;  but  the  death  of  the  governor  put  an 
end  to  all  further  disputes. 

The  31st  of  August  he  was  taken  with  a  shiver- 
ing fit  after  some  time  spent  in  fishing  on  Water* 
town  pond ;  he  did  not  confine  himself;  paroxisms 
of  fever  succeeded, which  terminated  in  a  coma.  He 
died,  Sept.  7,  1729.  The  pall  bearers,  at  his  fune- 
ral, were  lieut.  gov.  Dummer,  col.  Taylor,  col. 
Winslow,  col.  Hutchinson,  coL  Brown,  and  col. 
Fitch.  The  rev.  Mr.  Price  preached  the  funeral 
^sermon,  firom  Eccles.  ii.  17. 

^*  Gov.  Burnet  was  large  in  stature,  he  had  a  ma* 
jestick  port  and  countenance,  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  sweetness ;  he  was  frank  and  open  in  his 
manners ;  his  sagacity  penetrating  ;  of  ready  wit, 
and  sound  understanding ;  his  learning,  in  books 
and  manners,  which  he  had  improved  by  travelling 
over  Europe,  enabled  him  to  suit  himself  to  the 
tempers  and  conversation  of  all  men.  He  was  a 
christian  upon  principle,  having  studied  under  suck 
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ne»  as  hfe  bdrnt  and  sir  haat  Newton.  la  U$ 
youth  he  bad  inclined  to  iafidclky,  but  afterwatdf 
hecoiae  a  scholar  in.  sacred  asb  well  as  profane  sttt^ 
dks.'* 

From  am  accoiint  of  him  m  €handler's  life  of  pre^ 
sident  Johnson,  we  should  suppose  he  was  an  in<- 
qoirer  of  some  liberality.  .  He  persuaded  Johnson 
to  read  Whiston,  and  Ur.  Clark's  works,  *•*  so  that 
he  was  indai^er  of  becoming  an  Arian,  which  the 
governor  wished  him  to  be.*^'  But  acoording  t^ 
other  accounts  there  appears  an  inconsistency.  For 
while  he  was  governor  of  Jersey  he  prepared  a 
bill  that  fixed  a  penalty  upon  all  who  denied  the  Sa^ 
viour's  divinity,  or  the  truth  of  thescriptures.  This 
was  more  pious  than  judicious.  It  might  have  pass- 
55d  in  some  of  the  provinces,  biit  here  the  Quakers 
had  an  influence  which  was  exerted  against  it. 

In  the  year  1724,  he  printed  an  *^  essay  on 
scripture  prophecies,"  which  is  a  work  of  ingenui- 
ly  as  well  as  piety,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  his  in* 
quiries  when  he  was  under  the  care  of  snr  Isasac 
Siewton. 

While  he  was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  an- 
swered a  letter  of  a  popish  priest  in  Canada^  whtch 
contained  a  reflection  upon  the  flrst  reformers* 

These  works  praise  him,  are  really  curious  anl 
worth  preserving. 

Cabot  Sebastiak,  who  fir^t  discovered  the 
continent  of  North  America,  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  an  enterprising  navigator,  a  Venetian,  was 
born,  1467.  When  he  was  a  youth  he  made  seve- 
ral voyages  with  his  father,  and  brothers.  In  1552, 
lie  projected  the  plan  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  ta^ 
glish  to  Russia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ex- 
.tensive  commerce  which  has  ever  since  been  canri« 
ed  on  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  took  notice  of  the  variadon  of  the  needte. 
He  died,  i557.* 

•  This  spring,  1496  John  CabQta,  a  Vcnelianj  sfiils  yriWk  WP 
s1*ips  trom  England,  sieers  wesiward,  discovers  the  shox'e  of  the 
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Calef  Robert,  merchant,  in  the  town  of  Bos* 
ton,  rendered  htmself  famous  bjr  his  book  against 
witchcraft,  when  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
under  the  most  strange  kind  of  delusion.     The  na- 
ture of  this  crime,  so  opposite  to  all  coiiim<3n  sense, 
has  been  said  to  'exempt  the  accusers  from  observ* 
ing  the  rules  of  common  sense.    This  was  evident 
from  the  trials  of  witches  at  Salem,  1693.    Mr«  Ca*- 
lef  opposed  facts  in  the  simple  garb  of  truth  to  &ii« 
cifal  representations ;    yet  he  offended  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  influence.     He  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  controversy,  which  he  managed  with 
boldness  and  address.  His  letters  and  defence  were 
printed  in  a  volume  in  London,  IV 00.  Dr.  Increase 
Matber^  was  then  president  of  Harvard  College  ;  he 
ordered  the  wicked  book  to  be  burnt  in   the  coU 
lege  yard ;  and  the  members  of  the  old  north  church 
published  adefence  of  their  pastors,  the  rev.  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather.    The  pamphlet  printed  on  tius 
occasion  has  this  title  page,  **  Remarks  upon  at»oan- 
dalous  book,  against  the  government  and  ministry 
of  New  England,  written  by  Robert  Calef,''  &c* 
Then-  motto  was,  truth  will  come  off  conqueror y 
which  proved  a  satire  upon  themselves,  because  Ca» 
lef  obtained  a  complete  triumph.       The  judges  of 
the  court,  and  jury  confessed  their  errors  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  astonished  at  their  own  delusion  ;  reason 
and  common  sense  were  evidently  on  CakPs  side  \ 
and  even  the  present  generation  read  his  book  with 
mingled  sentim^ts  of  pleasure  and  admiration.    A 
new  edition  was  printed  at  Salem,  1796.    It  is  wor<. 

new  world,  in  45  degrees,  north  latitude,  sails  along  the  coast, 
northward)  to  60,- and  then  south^yard1  to  38,  some  say,  to  C^pe 
Florida,  in  35,  and  returns  to  England.     Prince^ 

Dr.  Belknap,  also,  sup|>oses  J  Cabot  made  the  discovery  which 
the  European  wriiei*s  generally  ascribe  to  his  son  Sebastian.  He 
gave  a  good  reason,  that  Sebastian  was  only  20  years  old  ;  hence 
it  n  Improbable  he  should  have  such  a  command.  Sebastian  and 
two  brothers  sailed  with  their  father  several  voyages.  It  may 
be  that  he  discovered  the  coast  while  aboard  of  his  father's  vesikek 
and  hence  the  credit  has  been  given  of  making  the  voyage  of 
discovery. 
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thy  of  observation  that  Hutchiirson,  who  was  near- 
ly related  to  the  Mather  family,  speaks  of  R.  Calef, 
as  a  man  of  a  &ir  mind,  who  substantiated  his  facts. 

Callender  John,  minister  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  New^Kirt,  was  bom  in  Boston ;  educated  at  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  received  his  degree,  1 7  2S. 
He  was  ordained  at  Newport,  1731,  and  continued 
a  faithful  pastor  many  years ;  and  still  appears  with 
great  lustre  among  the  worthies  who  have  lived  in 
this  country.  His  **  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  is 
full  of  information.  As  a  writer  he  is  liberal,  candid 
and  faithful ;  chrbtians  of  all  denominations  may  be 
edified  by  his  pious  remarks,  and  all  who  read,  for 
the  sake  of  instruction,  may  gain  knowledge  and  re- 
ceive entertainment,.  This  work  was  first  preached  as 
a  century  sermon,  1738.  He  then  made  great  addi- 
tions, and  published  it  as  an  *^  historical  discourse  J*^ 
The  book  is  now  very  scarce.  He  also  printed  an 
excellent  ^^  funeral  sermon,"  which  he  preached  af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Clap,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church. 

Mr  Callender  was  grandson  of  Ellis  Callender, 
who  joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  1669 ; 
and  was  a  leading  character  among  them  when  their 
meeting  was  nailed  up  by  authority,  1680.  He  was 
invited  to  the  pastoral  office,  1708,  and  died  in  1718. 
Elisha  Callender  his  son,  uncle  to  Mr.  C.  of  New- 
port, who  was  graduated  atHarvard  College,  1 7 10,suc- 
ceeded  him,  and  died,  1737.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Boston.*  Church 
Records.    Backus  History. 

•  In  the  accoant  of  Boston,  4ih  vol.  Historical  Collections,  the 
writer,  who  is  generally  very  accurate  and  belonged  to  this  sod- 
ety,has  not  given  an  exact  statement  of  the  first  ministers,  if  Mr. 
Backus'  history  be  correct,  which  we  suppose  is  the  case.— -Com* 
pare  Backus*  abridgement^  &c.  page  1 44.  There  is  however  a 
considerable  mistake  in  Mr.  Backus  where  he  saith,  Mr  Elisha 
Callender  joined  the  church  in  1713,  ««  after  which  he  went  to 
Harvard  College,"  Sec.  There  is  no  Elisha  Calender  in  the 
eollege  catalogue!  except^  1710. 
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GarverJohn,  governour  of  New  Ply  mouthy  was 
one  of  the  most  active,  useful  and  pious  men  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  church  while  they  were  at  Leyden ;  and 
as  praiseworthy  while  he  lived  with  the  pilgrims  who 
first  planted  this  part  of  North  America.  Carver 
and  Cushman  were  the  agents  to  agree  with  the 
Virginia  company,  and  make  provision  for  their 
voyage.  The  particulars  of  this  voyage  and  of  the 
settlement  of  the  first  colony  in  New  England  are 
preserved  in  extracts  from  Bradford's  ms.  history, 
which  Mr.  Prince  made,  and  which  have  become 
more  valuable  as  the  ms.  is  lost.  Mr.  iCarver  was  u- 
nanimously  elected  governour  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  shore.  The  instrument  is  dated,  Nov  11,  1620,  at 
Cape  Cod.  N  o  man  could  have  conducted  more  wise^ 
ly  than  he  did  in  this  office  ;  he  w  is  firm,  prudent,^ 
zealous  for  the  good  of  the  settlement,  and  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  piety  among  the  planters.  Unhap- 
pily for  those  who  valued  him  so  highly,  and  were 
allured  and  stimulated  by  his  example,  this  worthy 
man  and  ex<:ellent  magistrate  lived  a  short  time  on- 
ly with  them.  Hefinished  his  pilgrimage  state,  and 
entered  into  his  rest,  5th  of  April,  1630.  •*  He  was 
buried  with  all  the  honours  which  could  be  shown  by 
a  grateful  people.  The  men  were  under  arms,  and 
fired  several  voUies  over  his  grave.  His  affectionate 
wife,  overcome  by  her  loss,  survived  him  but  six 
weeks.  One  of  his  grandsons  lived  to  be  lOi  years 
old.  In  1755,  he^  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  great 
grandson  were  one  day  working  in  the  field  togeth- 
er.** A  town  in  the  county  of  Plymouth  has  late- 
ly  had  the  name  of  Caryer  given  tp  it.  Prince. 
Belknap. 

Chaunct  Charles,  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  is  styled  in  the  Magnalia,  Cadmus  Ameri- 
canus,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire^  educated  in  the 
school  at  Westminster, .  and  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  He  there  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  archbishop  Ush- 
,er^  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  Europe,  he  had  mprc 
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than  oommon*  ad^vantagcs  to  expand  his  mind,  aiid 
make  improvements  in  literature.  A  more  learned 
man  than  Mr.  Chauncy  was  not  to  be  found  among 
the  fathers  of  New  England.  He  had  been  chosen 
Hebrew  professor  at  Cambridge,  by  the  heads  o£ 
both  houses,  and  exchanged  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion to  oblige  Dr.  Williams,  vice  chancel/or  of  the 
university.  He  was  well  skilled  in  many  oriental 
languages,  but  especially  the  Hebrew  which  he  knew 
by  very  close  study,  and  by  conversing  with  a  Jew, 
who  resided  at  the  same  hoube. 

He  was  also  an  accurate  Greek  scholar,  and  was 
made  professor  of  this  language  when  he  left  the 
other  professorship.  In  Leigh*s  critica  sacra,  there 
is  a  latin  address  to  the  author  by  a  friend,  C.  C. 
who  is  culled  Fir  doctissimus^  Sec.  It  is  a  commcn- 
dj^tion  of  the  work  in  a  handsome  style.  This  un- 
common  scholar  became  a  preacher,  and  was  settled 
at  Ware.  '  He  displeased  archbishop  Laud,  by  op- 
posing the  book  of  sports,and  reflecting  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  In  Rushfort/i^s  collections, 
there  is  this  passage.  *'  Mr.  Ch;vuncy  using  some 
expressiqns  in  his  sermons  which  were  construed  to 
his  disadvantage,  ex  :  g :  That  idolatry  was  admit- 
ted into  the  church  ;  that  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel would  be  suppressed  ;  that  there  is  as  much  a- 
theism,  popery,  arminianism  and  heresy  crept  in» 
&.C."  This  being  viewed  sts  a  design  to  raise  a  fear 
among  the  people,  that  some  alteration  of  religion 
would  ensue,  he  was  questioned  in  the  high  com- 
mission ;  and  by  order  of  that  court,  the  caus^ 
was  referred  to  the  bishop  of  London,  being  his  or- 
dinary," who  ordered  him  to  make  a  submission  in 
Latin* 

This  worthy  man  came  over  to  New  England*  in 
1638,  arriving  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  1st. 

He  was  soon  after  ordained  at  Scituate.— One 
thing  is  w^orth  mentioning  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  and  the  quaint  manner  of  expression  then  in 
use.     His  text  was,  Prov,  ix.  3.    IVisdom  hath  sent 
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forth  her  maidens^  and  alluding  to  his  compliancv 
with  the  high  comtnission  court,  he  said  with  tears, 
Alas  !  christians,  J  am  no  maiden^  my  soul  has 
keen  defiled  V)ith  false  naorship  ;  honjo  V)ondrous  is 
the  free  grace  of  the  Lord  jesus  Christy  that  I 
.  should  still  be  empluyed  among  the  maidens  of  wis- 
dom I  When  a  stop  was  put  to  the  Laudean  persecu- 
tion he  was  invited  back  by  his  former  people  at 
Ware;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  country.  At  this 
time,  the  chair  of  the  president  was  vacant  at  Har- 
vard College.  He  was  requested  to  accept  it, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  performed  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  honour  to  himself,  and  to  the  rcpu- 
tation  of  that  seminary  of  learning.  **  How  learn- 
edly he  conveyed  all  the  liberal  arts  to  those  that  sat 
under  his  feet,  how  constantly  he  expounded  the 
scriptures  to  them  in  the  College  'hall,  how  wittily 
he  moderated  their  disputations  and  otlier  exerois- 
CB^YiBvi  fluently  he  expressed  himself  unto  them, 
with  l«atin  of  a  Terentian  phrase,  in  all  his  discours- 
cs,  and  how  carefully  he  inspected  their  manners, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  many  of  our  most  vjor- 
thy  men,  who  were  'made  such  by  their  education 
under  him."  When  he  made  his  oration  on  his 
inauguration  he  concluded  it  thus,  *'  Doctioi?em» 
certe  prasidem,  and  huic  oneri  ac  station!  <nuhis 
modis  aptiorem,  vobis  facile  licet  in  venire  ;  sed 
amantiorem,  et  vestri  boni  studiosiorem,  non  inve- 
nietis." 

He  was  very  industrious,  and  usually  employed 
his  morning  hours  in  study  or  devotion.  He  con- 
stantly rose  at  4  o'clock,  winter  and  summer.  la 
the  morning  he  expounded  a  chapter,  in  the  old  tes- 
tament, unto  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel ; 
and  in  the  evening  expounded  a  passage  in  the  new 
testament.  Every  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon 
instead  of  the  morning  exposition.  Yet  with  all 
his  zeal,  attention  to  his  business  and  to  his  private 
studies,  with  his  amazing  application  to  every  thing 
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that  was  before  him,  he  lived  to  be  famous^  and 
preached  to  much  acceptance  at  an  age,  to  which 
few  reach,  and  they  complain  *'  their  strength  is  la- 
bour and  sorrow."  When  his  friends  advised  him 
to  remit  his  pUblick  labours,  he  answered,  *♦  oportet 
imperato  mori  btantem." 

At  length,  on  the  commencement,  of  1771,  he 
made  a  sblei^n  address  j  a  kind  of  valedictory  ora- 
tion ;  and  having  lived  to  some  good  purpose,  he 
prepared,  to  die  in  peace,  like  a  good  servant  who 
expected  his  reward.  He  died  the  end  of  this  year 
etat  82,  having  been  about  16  years  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Scituate^  and  17  years  president  of  Har- 
vard Collegfe; 

He  was  a  man  very  hasty  in  his  temper :  of  this 
he  was  sensible  and  took  great,  pains  to  govern  it 

President  Oakes,  who  was  minister  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge  and  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
same  literary  society,  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
and  makes  some  apology  for  the  quickness  of  his 
temper, — "  the  mention  thereof  ss^s  to  be  wrapped 
tip  in  Elijah's  mantle." 

President  C.  left  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were  ed- 
ucated  at  Harvard  College.  I'hey  were  all  preach- 
ers. Some  of  them  very  learned  divines.  Dr. 
Mather  says,  they  were  all  eminent  physicians,  as 
their  father  w-as  before  them.  In  a  new  country^ 
where  there  arc  no  physicians,  a  minister  who  is  a 
scientifick  man,  may  render  himself  eminently  use- 
ful if  able  to  practice  physick  ;  biit  we  are  not  of 
the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  distinction  between  ph}  sick  and  divinity.  One 
man  had  better  not  be  engaged  in  more  than  his 
own  profession,  he  may  be  learned  in  one  thing, 
and  superficial  in  another — a  learned  theolo- 
gian and  a  quack  doctor,  as  we  have  seen  in  modem 
times. 

The  epitaph  of  president  C.  upon  his  tombstone  is 
in  the  ^)agnalia• 
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Conditum 

hie  tst  Corpus 

Caroli  Chauncei 

&.  S«  Theologiv  Baccalatir; 

£t 

bollej^ii  Harvardmi  Nov.  Angl. 

Per  XVII  Annbrum  spatium 

Prxsidis  Vigilantissimi, 

Viri  plane  Intergerrimit 

Concionatoris  ExiiQiii 

Pietate 

Pariter  ac  Liberari  Eruditione 

Ornatiftsimi* 

» 

Qui  obiit  in  Domino,  Feb.  xix. 

An.  Dotn.   MDClXXL 
El  Elatis  su«,  LCLXXXII.* 

Cmaunct  Charles,  pastor  of  the  first  church  id 
Boston^  was  a  great  graodson  pf  president  Chauncyi 
and  had  much  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  ancestor. 
He  was  born;  Jan.  Iht,  1705.  His  father,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  rev*  Isaac  Cbaiincy,  Berry  street,  settled 
in  Boston,  as  a  merchant.  Chctrles  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  died  ;  but  had  friends, 
who  were  disposed  to  give  him  every  advantage  of 
education.   At  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Har- 

•  President  Chauncy's  sons  were  settled  in  different  partg 
t>f  the  woVld.  Isaac,  the  eldest,  was  pastor  of  the  church 
In  Berry  street,  London.  Dr.  Watts  was  chosen  his  as-- 
sistant  in  1698,  and  succeeded  him  in  1701.  Ichabod  the 
second  son,  was  chaplain  of  a  regiment  at  Dunkirk.  Ihese 
sons  were  graduated,  1651.  Nathaniel  was  minister  of  Hat- 
field, and  Israel  of  Stratford.  They  were  graduated,  1661. 
Also  Elnathan  who  was  a  preacher,  but  never  settled.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  and  his  brother  Barnabas  who  took  his  degree*  1 657, 
died  young,  hrael  lived  longer  than  the  others ;  he  was  the 
youngest  son,  and  died  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
tentury.  His  ordination  has  generally  been  styled  the  Uather 
ndtten  ordination  ^  and  much  ridictile  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by 
Episcopal  writers.  The  &ct  was,  that  wlien  he  was  settled  the 
laymen  of  the  council  insisted  upon  their  right  '^  of  laying  on 
handMy**  and  one  of  the  brethren  forgot  to  take  off  his  mitten; 
hence  it  has  been  made  to  appear  as  a  ludicrous  circumstance  to 
lessen  the  solemnity  of  the  Congregational  mode  of  separating 
niniaters.  It  was  n»t  long  after  this,  that  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  the  clergy  deprived  the  brethren  of  this  prtvikgv. 
But  could  we  now  refuse  them  if  they  insisted  upon  it  ? 
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vard  College ;  was  graduated^  1721,  and  considered 
^s  one  of  the  best  scholars  who  had  ever  received 
the  honours  of  that  seminary.  It  afforded  great  plea- 
sure to  wise  and  good  men  of  those  times  to  see  a 
<lescendant  of  that  president,  who  had  done  so  much 
honour  to  New  England,  come  into  life  with  such 
high  recommendations  ;  and  their  hopes  were  ixigh- 
ly  gratified  when  he  made  divinity  his  study.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Wads  worth  was  removed  from  the  first  church , 
to  preside  at  Cambridge,  the  eyes  of  that  people  were 
fixed  upon  this  young  man,,  and  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Foxcroft  in  the  work  ol  the  ministry.  He 
was  ordained,  1727.  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  he  were 
colleague  pastors  for  about  40  years.  After  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  he  performed  the  whole  pa- 
rochial duty  nearly  ten  years.  In  June,  1778,  the 
rev.  Mr.  John  Clark  was  settled  with  him,  whom  he 
treated  as  a  son,  and  who  was  alwavs  sensible  of  his 
paternal  regards.  Dr.  Chauncy  was  one  of  the 
greatest  divines  in  New  Kngland  ;  no  one  except 
president  Kdwards,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mayhew,'has 
l)een  so  much  known  amongthe  literati  of  Europe, 
or  printed  more  books  upon  theological  subjects. 
He  took  great  delight  m  studying  the  scriptures- 
Feeling  the  sacred  obligations  of  morality,  he  im* 
pressed  them  upon  the  minds  of  others  in  the  most 
rational  and  evangelical  manner.  When  he  preach- 
ed upon  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  he  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance  and  a  judgment  to  come.  It 
was  said  that  he  wanted  the  graces  of  delivery,  and 
taste  in  composition.  But  it  was  his  object  to  ex- 
hibit the  most  sublime  truths  in  simplicity  of  speech. 
^nd  he  never,  therefore^  studied  to  have  his  periods 
polished,  or  his  style  adorned  with  rhetorical  figures. 
His  favourite  authors  were,  Tillotson  of  the  cpisco- 
pal  church,  and  Baxter  among  the  puritans.  For 
he  preferred  the  rich  vein  of  sentiment  in  the  ser- 
mons of  the  English  divines,  to  that  tinsel  of  French 
declamation  so  fashionable  in  our  modem  way  of 
preaching,      Upon  some  occasions,  however.  Dr.. 
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Chauncy  could  raise  his  feeble  vioce;  and  manifest 
a  vigour  and  animation,  which  would  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  hearer,  and  have  a 
deeper  effect,  than  the  oratory  which  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  irresistibly  persuasive  :  at  all  times,  he 
was  argumentative  and  perspicuous,  and  made  ao 
admirable  practical  use  of  the  sentiments  he  deliv- 
ered. 

But  it  is  as  an  author  we  are  chiefly  to  view  Dr. 
Chauncy  in  this  biographical  sketch.  His  clear 
head,  his  quick  conception,  and  comprehensive  view 
of  every  subject  enabled  him  to  write  with  ease  and 
propriety.  However  quick,  and  sudden,  and  un- 
guarded  in  his  expressions  when  discussing-  things 
in  conversation,  he  reasoned  coolly  in  all  his  con^ 
troversial  writings.  His  ideas  were  so  well  arrang- 
ed, and  he  had  such  a  command  of  them,  that  he 
managed  every  subject  with  equal  candour,  liberali- 
ty, fairness  and  skUl.  In  the  episcopal  controversy 
he  obtained  great  celebrity.  He  first  began  this  ia 
a  **  sermon  upon  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordina- 
tion,'"preached  at  the  Dudleian  lecture  ,at  Cambridge, 
1762.  In  1767  he  wrote  his  remarks  upon  a  ser- 
mon of  the  bishop  of  Landaff.  In  1771  lie  printed 
a  complete  view  of  episcopacy,  *'  the  two  first  centu-' 
ries."  Beside  these,  he  had  a  particular  controversy 
upon  the  subject  of  the  American  episcopate  ;  he 
wrote  "  an  appeal  to  the  publick  answered  in  be- 
half  of  non  episcopal  churches''  when  Dr.  Chandler 
of  Elizabethtown,  offered  his  **  appeal  to  the* pub- 
lick,"  in  favour  of  episcopal  churches  ;  to  this  Dr. 
Chandler  wrote  an  answer  styled,  **  the  appeal  de- 
fended," &c.  Dr.  Chauncy  made  a  reply  to  ihc 
appeal  defended,  and  to  this  Dr.  Chandler  also  re- 
plied in  another  large  pamphlet. 

In  the  IVhiteJieldian  controversy ,  Dr.  Chauncy  dis- 
covered more  zeal  than  in  his  other  works.  In  1742 
and  1743  he  published  a  ^'  sermon  on  the  various 
gifts  of  ministers  ;'*  one  u\x>n  **  enthusiasm,"  and 
^mother  op  the  **  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;^ 
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he  also  printed  an  **  account  of  the  French  prophets,  '* 
and  **  seasonable  thoughts  on  the  state  of  religion.** 
At  the  time  of  the  great  re\^ival  of  religion,  there 
Were  certain  things  of  a  dangerous  tendency  ming- 
led with  it,  which  the  Dr,  saw  fit  to  correct.  It 
makes  an  octavo  volume  in  five  parts,  and  by  the 
list  of  subscribers,  we  find  he  was  encouraged  by 
many  worthy  ministers  who  differed  from  him  in 
their  doctrinal  sentiments.  His  other  large  works 
are,  *'  twelve  sermons  on  seasonable  and  iaiportant 
subjects,*'  chiefly  upon  justification,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  Robert  Sandiman,  1765  ;  the 
^*  mystery  hid*  from  ages,  or  the  salvation  of  all 
men  ;'*  •*  dissertations  upon  the  benevolence  ot  the 
Deity  ;*'  these  were  printed  1784,  and  the  next  year 
he  printed  a  volume  ^*  on  the  fall  of  man  and  its 
consequences.'* 

In  1 742,  he  received  his  diploma  from  the  univer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  from  that  seminary  to 
an  American  divine.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Lon- 
don board  of  commissioners  for  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians ;  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  board  in  Scotland.  His  health, 
!Cheerfulness,  activity  and  the  powers  of  his  mind 
continued  to  old  age.  He  died,  Feb.  10,  1787.  Mr. 
Clarke  preached  his  funeral  sermon.* 
•  CHECKLty  John,  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Providence,  was  born  in  Boston,  of  tng- 
lish  parentage.  He  had  no  brother,  and  only  one 
sister  who  died  at  the  age  of  1 7.  The  early  part  of 
his  education  he  received  at  the  grammar  school  in 

#  In  the  life  oFlitcrary  men,  there  arc  few  incidents  very  re- 
narkflble.  The  notice  of  them  must  be  an  account  of  theU' 
works,  the  progress  of  their  studies^  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Such  a  memoir  of  Chauncy  would  makt  a  volume*  and  we  hope 
will  soon  be  given  to  the  publick  by  the  pastor  of  the  first  church, 
a  gentleman  who  is  very  able  to  delineate  the  characters  of  his 
predecessors.  The  Dr.  printed  many  occasional  sermons.  Ten 
upon  funeral  occasions ;  several  at  the  ordin%ition  of  ministers  ; 
a  sermon  at  the  annual  convention,  1744  ;  the  electioo  sernMU; 
1747.     He  also  left  a  number  of  mss.  upon  theological  subjects! 
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Boston,  then  under  the  care  of  tfae/fdiaoii9  Kzekid 
Cbeever,  but  afterwards  he  was  seiit  to  Engbind, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  the  univef  sity  of  Oxford* 
He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,,  and  coU 
Iccted  some  valuable  curiosities,  such  as  paintingSt 
mss. .  &c.  He  procured  a  valuable  Hebrew  biblei 
eletgantly  written:  on  vellum,  which,  if  it  could  now 
be  obtained,  might  be  of  some  use,  as  well  as  aft 
object  of  curiosiity.  When  he  returned  from  Eng* 
iand  he  married  the  sister  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Miller^ 
episcopal  missionary  at  Braintree,  by;  whom  he  had 
two  children,  John  and  Rebecca.  After  this  he  went 
to  England  for  orders.  The  bishop  of  London  re* 
fused  to  ordain  him,  on  account  of  his  being  a  fum^ 
juror^  and  a  remonstrance  against  him,  signed  by 
several  of  the  clergy  of  New  England,  who  reprcr 
sented  that  he  was  rather  an  eccentrick  character^ 
than  a  man  of  serious  deportment.  He  received  or- 
dination some  years  after,  and  in  the  year  1730  W99 
fixed  at  Providence,  having  under  his  care  the 
church  in  that  town,  and  the  small  assemblies  at; 
Warwick  and  Attleborough,  to  whom  he  preached 
once  a  month.  He  was  a  very  excellent  linguist ; 
was  weU  acquainted  with  four  languages  besides  the 
vernacular,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  Indian,  which 
rendered  him  a  companion  for  learned  and  curious 
men,  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  the  company  of  John 
Checkley,  though  some  were  offended  with  his 
opinions  ;  and  others  thought  him  too  much  of  % 
wag,  for  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Anecdote^  con^- 
ceming  him  were  constantly  repeated  by  people  of 
the  last  generation,  when  a  company  wished  to  be 
entertained  with  witty  stories,  or  ludicrous  tricks  i 
many  of  these  were,  doubtless  without  foundation, 
but  they  mark  the  character  of  the  man.  One  thing 
is  true  attested  by  his  own  writing.  He  was  tried 
at  die  supreme  court,  held  in  Boston,  Ng¥.  27, 
1724,  for  "  publishing  and  selling  a  ialse  and  scan- 
dalous libel,*'  for  which  he  was  fined  fifty  pound^f 
to  stand  committed  until  s^ulenoe  be  ^Iqtm- 


ed^  ^  Upoivthls  tKal  he -made  a  qieech  in  defenco 
of  himself,'  ^\rhich  -he  afterwards  published  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  psmphhety  he  also  printed  ^*  the  ju- 
^'^,  verdict;  'his  ^eia  iii  arrest  of  judgment  and 
thr  sentence  of  tbecourt^''^ '  The  conclusion  of  his 
plea  is  these  words,  *'  The  dissenters  are  affirmed  to 
t)e^o  minisurs  ;  to  beschismaticks,  and  excommu- 
niane  by*  the  law»  of  £^g1and\  whioh  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  $'and  therefore  to  say  the  same  things 
of^idheln;  I  humbly  hope  shaii  not  be  deemid  a  libel.^^ 
.  'AftcrMr.CKeckley  resided  at  Providence,  his 
^character  ^vas  respectable  as  a  divine,  as  well  as  a 

-    :  '  '  ,     '  (    '  i    .       .    .'     •  • 

;^TJio  !xx}k  alluded  to>^  had  this  tille./.'-  A  st^ort  aad  easy  mcth* 
pd|  with  the  Deists.  To  which  was  adid^d,  a  discourse  concerning 
episcopacy^  in  defence  of  chrUtianity^  and  t|ic  church  df  Kng' 
imtH^  ug;lta!iti  th«!  Dd9U  s^tid  Disn^ittert/* 
/  >i;iMriattti*  partAfQs^lU8  0f?n  work,  m  viikhhe  ^made  a  Tiru- 
les^t^tUck  u{x>n  ^hc  clergy^  aud  peopk  of  Neiv  hngland^and 
threw,  some. rude  glances  at  the  lankily  on  the  throne  of  Great 
*Hriialn.    '    '  '  / 

'  InUiediaryof  Ml*.  Baniaridof  Marblehaad,  he9a}8|  a  letter 
vas' mitten  to  Uishop  GibiOD,  declaring  the.  tnie  character  of 
Jo^tv  Checkley^^^  that  h^  waa  a  bitter  cnemf  to  other  deDomina- 
tiopS)  a  non«juror9  and  that  hq  had  not  a  liberal  educalioa.  He  de- 
sired Mr-  Newman,  our  province  a^nt,  to  acquaint  the  |;entle- 
'mccn'^hat  he  never  would  ordain  fl  person  disagreeable  to  the  peo- 
iple^hut  would  fix  at  Mai-blehead  a  good  man,  loyal  to  thb 
go^Qrnment,  and  of  a  cat^olick  temper/'  The  letter  was  aign- 
crd  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Holyoke,  ministers  of  that  town, 
NvKei^  Mr.  Checkley  meant  to  fix  his  residence.  "The bishop 
of  Lohdon  read  this  letter  to  gov.  Shute,  and  inquired  of  him, 
icoilceriitng  the  state  of  Nev;  England,  who  confirmed  all  which 
bad.been  written.  The  bishop  of  Exeter  aft^rwarda  oi*dained 
•Mr.  €hcck1ey«  and  he  was  sent  to  Nan-agansett." 
'  A' pamphlet  was  printed,  1727,  in  Boston,  called  a  modes: 
"pi^f  of  the  order  of  thc'chtifchei,"*  This  gave  rise  to  Ih© 
first  controversy  upon  the.sahjtct  of  efMftdpacyf  was  anony-* 
Tnot])»vlHit  supposed  to  be  written  by  J.  Checkley.  Dr.  Wiggles- 
worth,  professor,  of  divinity,  answered  it  by  "sober  remarks  up- 
on modest  proof.**  There  was  also  another  answer  by  Martin 
Mar«Prelate. 

Besides  these  pomphletsi  Mr.  Chtckley  wrote  a  small  tract 
upon /irrd««/inci<ionf.  against  U^e  general  idf»as  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Mr..  Tnomas  \y  alter,  a  young  man,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Checkley,  %vr6tc  an  answer  lo  it,  and  defended  the  Calvinis- 
tick^doctripc.  Theie  pamphlets  were  (niblishedih  the  ve^tr  irts. 
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scholar;  he  was,  however,  bigottedto  his  owfttio- 
tioast  and  took  pleasure  in  makmg  puritans  o£  van* 
ous  denominations  feel  his  satirical  goads.  Henvas' 
likewise  of  the  opinion  thata  prince*  of  the  ffanoi^^ 
rian  line  ought  not  to  sit  upon  the  BriHsh  throne ;; 
and  also  thi(t  no  one  could  be  completely  virtqous, 
if  h&v)erenot  a  high  churchman.  Hedied  ITSS^- 
aged  7B.  .  *  \»    . 

Mn  C.  had  two  children.     A  son  who  was  grad-- 
uated  at  Harvard  College,  1738 ;  he  studied  divini-- 
ty  with  his  father,  went  to  England  for  orderSi  and 
£ed  of  the  small  pox.      His  talents  were  excell/eni: 
and  he  was  a  most  amiable  youth.      The  daughter 
married  Henry  Paget,  an  Irish  gentleman.  She  left 
three  children,  two  of  them  are  living  at  this  time, 
united  to  very  respectable  connexions. 
/"  Cheever  Ez££:i£!l,  prec^tor  of  the  latin  gram*' 
mar  schopl,  Boston,  came  to  New  England,  A^  D.- 
1637.     He  kept  a  grammar  school  in  this  country 
above  seventy  years.     He  in  the  first  place  fixed  at 
New  Haven ;  was  then  invited  to  Ipswich,  in  Mas* 
sachusetts ;  he  removed  from  this  place  to  Charles* 
town;  and  from  the  year  1670,  to  his  death,  was 
preceptor  of  the  school  in  Boston.    He  diedv  A.  D. 
1708)  aged  94.     Many  of  the  sons  of  Harvard  Col-^ 
lege  received  the  rudiiti^ts  of  their  educasiion  firom. 
hinu     His  accidence  was  taught  in  most  of  the 
schools  tiU  the  revolution.     In  1768,  the  twentieth 
edition  was  printed.     He  published  also^  «  book 
'*  upon  the  scriptnlres  prophecies,'^  whidh  4s  now 
very  scarce.     His  praise  was  in  all  the  churches  ; 
he  was  highly  respected  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony^  and  venerated  by  the  people.     Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

Cheever  Samuel,  minister  of  Marblehead,  was 
son  of  the  preceptor.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
.vard  College,  1659;  ordained  at  Marblehead » 1684; 
and  died  1724,  aged  85.  His  colleague  speaks  of 
him  among  the  celebrated  divinesof  New  England, 
*^  A  map  furnished  with  good  abilities,  both  natur>* 
al  and  acquired ;   a  constant  ao^  zealous'  preach- 
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ef."*  The  family  were -remarkable  for  longevity- 
Thomas,  the  second  son  of  the  famous  preceptor, 
lived  to  the  age  of  93.  He  took  his  degree,  1677, 
and  was  patstor  of  the  church  at  Rumney  Marshy 
now  called  Chelsea,  SuflKi»lk  county. 

Tllfcre  were  sereriil  cfther  brs^nches  of  this  family, 
who  Arrived  at  ninety  cr  above  four  score  years,  f 
v^^HcacH  BfiNjA^iK,  a  celebrated  cpmmajtder  o*" 
thic  New  England  forces,  Was  bom  at  Duxbai^, 
16^9*  His  father,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  c^mc 
into  this  countrvy  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom. 
Benjamin  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons,  of  a  vigorous 
constitution  i  brave  as  a  soldier,  and  a  well  disposed 
member  of  society.  When  the  country  was  alarm- 
ed' With  the  preparations  of  Philip  of  Mount  Hope 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  those 
who  opposed  his  measures,  and  headed  .the.  party 
which  surrounded  that  bold  sachem  when  he  vras 
killed. 

In  his  own  simple  manner  he  relates  the  circum* 
stances  which  led  him  into  the  field  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command.  **  I  was  then  building 
and  beginning  a  plantation  at  a  place  called  by  the 
Indians  Sogkonate;  and  since  by  the  English,  Little 
ComptM.  I  was  the  first  Englishman  that  built  up- 
on that  neck,  which  was  full  of  Indians.  My  head 
and  hands  were  full  about  settling  a  new  plantation 
where  nothing  vras  brought  to  ;  no  preparatioti  of 
dwelling  house,  or  outhouses,  or  fencing  made. 
Horses  and  cattle  were  to  be  provided,  ground  to  be 
cleared  and  broken  up,  and  the  utmost  caution  4is- 
ed>  to  keep  myself  from  offending  my  Indian  neigh- 

•  Historical  Collection,  voL  X. 

t  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Cheever,  of  Chelsea,  died  in  Botton,' 
iTrSi  at  th^  a^e  of  88.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Burt, 
gttldsnitUi>  They  had  two  sons ;  Benjamin,  who  followed  his 
fathei^s  business,  and  Jofmy  who  had  a  college  education,  was 
graduated*  1736,  and  ordained  at  fifisiol,  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
Sck  when  that  town  was  burnt  by  the  British  men  of  war,  and 
tttttmpting  to  cBcape  the  daogeri  he  fell  dewn  dead  in  bis  field.  • 
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bours  all  around  me.      While  I  was  thus  busily 
employed,  and  all  my  strength  laid  out  in  this  labo- 
rious undertaking,  I  received  a  commission  from 
the  government  to  engage  in  tlieir  defence.'*     He 
kept  a  journal  of  his  military  exploits,   which  is  a 
very  good  history  of  the  war,  so  far  as  he  was  en- 
gaged  in  it.       I^his ,  was  published  afterwards  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet  by  his  son  ;    a  second   edition  of 
which  appeared   in  1772.     Hutchinson  speaks  of 
colonel  Church  as  a  "fortunate  officer;"    Hub* 
bard  had  before  described  him,  "  both  prudent  and 
brave.*'     The  account  is  very  entertaining,  which 
is  given  of  his  skilful   mode  of  fighting,  and'  the 
various  attacks  he  made  upon   the  enemy.     Philip 
tvas  a  formidable  adversary   to  the  New  England 
setdemcnts  ;  he  had  grc^  address  in  stirring  up  the 
resentment  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  white 
people,  and   was  always  ready  to  expose  his  life 
when  it  could  be  of  any   advantage;  but  he  was 
hunted  upon  the  ihountains  and  dirough  the  for* 
ests,  and  was  never  able  to  meet  the  English  in  a 
regular  battle.     He  is  represented  as  cruel,  treach- 
erous, subtle,  full,  qf  malice,  but  his  enemies  bring 
this  account ;  he  had  no  frien(i  to  give  a  narrative 
of  his  exploits.  Could  he  speak, he  might  tell  of  .iiis 
brave  actions,  his  zeal. for  his  nation  whom  the  white 
]>eople  oppressed,  till  they  drove  him  to  extremity,. 
The  last  account  of  him  is,  *^  that  after  a  years  ab- 
sence he  returned  to  Mount  Hope,  where  the  In- 
dians were  gathering  to  him,  but  he  soon  lost  his 
friends,  his  family  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  him- 
self escaped  by  running  into  a  swamp,''     There  he 
was  killed^  August  12»  1776*.    Capt.  Church  com- 
manded the  party ^  but  he  was  shot  by  one  of  his 
owa  men  whom  he  had  offended,   and  who  had  ^ 
serted  from  him.     After  peace  was  made  with  the 
Indians,  capt.  Church  resided  at  Bristol,   and  then 
settled  at  Seconet. 

In  1692,  he  was  again  called  into  service.     He 
was  sent  against  the  eastern  Indians,  took  a  number 


of  prisoners,  and  burned  their  fort  on  Kennebecls 
riven  four  years  after  this  he  commanded  five  hun« 
dred  men,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for   Penob- 
scot, and  not  finding  the  enemy,  he  reconnoitred 
the  coasts,  and  took  a  view  of  Nova  Scotia,    bat 
upon  his  coming  to  Chig^ecto^  the  French  inhabi- 
tants fled,  and  the  EngUsh  plundered   and   burnt 
their  houses.    This  was  said  to  be  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  commander.     It  was  his  ot^ect 
rather  to  j^ursue  the  Indians.    He  was  superseded, 
and  the  command  given  to  coL  Hawthorne  of  Sa- 
leoK     This  was  resented  by   Church,   and    Mr. 
Hutchinson  speaks  of  it  as  an  impolitick  measure. 
In  1704,  there  was  another  expedition  against  No- 
va Scotia,  and  the  command  given  to  col.  Church, 
the  bravest  and  most  experienced  officer  iii  Masjsa- 
chiisetts  colony. 

This  expedition  was  a  favourite  measure  of  gov. 
Dudley,  and  in  his  speech  to  the  assembly  he  says, 
that  '*  it  struck  a  terror  to  the  Indians,  and  was 
the  means  of  preserving  the  frontiers.''  But  he 
was  blamed  for  it«  It  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
charge  against  him  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  wrote 
to  him,  1710.^  Col.  Church. lived  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  easy  circumstances.  He  died  Jan.  17, 
1718,  having  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  broke  a 
blood  veissel.  He  lies  buried  in '  Little  Compton> 
On  his  tomb  stone  is  this  inscription. 

Here  lies  interred  the  body 

of  tlie  honourable 

CoL  Benjamin  Csurch,  Esq. 

who  departed  this  life, 

*.   *  Jan.  ir,  1717,  18, 

in  the  78ih  year  of  his  age. 

His  character,  is  thus  given  by  those  who  \xvt\s 
him  well.  M  A  man  of  integrity,  justice  and  up- 
vightness,  of  piety  and  serious  religion.  He  was  a 
titfember  of  the  church  of 'Bristol  at  its  foundation. 

•  See  4th  vol.  Hist.  ColU  where  the  letters  to  the  governor  air 
printed  from  the  ongioal  mss.  of  Di*.  Increase  and  Dr.  C(5U«n 
TMatheV^ 


^cmsfCatlt  hi  ftMftily  wbnittfi,  exeMpAfirf  hi  observe 

xng  the  sabbath,  and  attending  the  ordinances  of  th6 

iRinet«ittry.     He  lived  regularly,  and  Mi  bn  fsMk^ 

pie' 'w^d^hy  the  imitation  <)f  his  posterity .    He  ivas 

a  Mend  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  hi^ 

ooUntry,  and  gteatly  rejoiced  in  the  revoliitiofh 

He  nvas  coL  of  the  mifftia  in  the  county  of-BristoL 

TfSe  several  offices  of  civil  and  military  trust,  with 

which  he  was  invested  from  time  to  time,  through 

a  long  life,  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  UsefuU 

ness. "     Hi^ory  of 'ixiar  vsoitk  Philip.     HutcAimon^s 

History  of  Massathiimts  bay. 

tifitrscx  BflKjiMiM,  phy!^iciat>  in  the  town  df 

Boston,  Wa&  graduated  at  Hffi'vaM  College,  1754. 

He  rose  to  einin^nce  in  lUs  profession  ^    while  he 

miule  a  figure  iimong  the  leading  whigs,  in  the  years 

^  preceding  ^e  revolution.  He  had  genius  and  taste, 

and  was  art  excellent  #ritei*  in  poetiy  and  prose.  Of 

hil' poetical  pidees  thei^  rettiain  some  which  ^re  How 

rend  with  pleasure.      The  *«  elegy  upon*  Dri  Ms. 

hdw,"  who  died  1766^     And  the  •♦  elegy  upon  My. 

XVIiMefieldj'^  1770,  are  serious  aiid  pathetick;  Th^ 

.*»^  e)^  upoii  the  times"  printed  in  the  yeftr  1769, 

i]^T<lther  satirical  7  but  breather  the  idpiiit  which  anf* 

im^d  the  patriots  of  that  day.      The  ptem  N^. 

XI.  in  the  coltecti6n,  styled  «  Pietas  et  Gratulfr 

tid,*'  in'  the  opinion^  of  the  monthly  reviewers,  had 

the  preference  of  the  others.      His  prose  writing^ 

w*re  mostly  essays  of  a  witty  and  philological  kind, 

which  are  scattered    in  ephemeral  publicjltionft, 

though  some  of  them,  perhaps,  ate  known  by  those 

who  were  contemporary  with  him.      The  oration 

onftbe'Sth  March,  which  he  pronbUhced  hefot-c  the 

t0\i^,  1773,  discover^  aiich  fancy ;  it  is  ceit^nly 

,orie  of  the  very  be3t  of  the  ♦*  Boston  orations.'' 

When  the  war  commenced  in  177S,his  character  wais 

so  high,  that  he  was  appointed  physician  general  of 

the  army^  This  place  was  first  offered  to  Dr,  Wit- 

ren,  but  be  chose  a  more  active  scene,  and  had  ^ 
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cofntq|39ioT^  .^9  iQ9l^  ^^^^1*  ^*  Church  was 
thpifght  the  06x(  4n^ritoriQU9  character  for  th^t  sta- 
tion, i  ^ut  yi^hile  hp  was.per/prining  (he  duties  as- 
.signed  him«  he  w^s  suspected  of  a  corre^pood^nce 
with  the  ^riemy.  Cerl;am  lett^i^s  in  cypher,  were 
.intercepted  which  he  had  r  written  to  a  relation  ia 
Boston.  >  He  was  dismissed  from  his.  po3t,  impris- 
oned and  tried.  At  his  trial  he  made  a  defence 
which  required,  talents  to  Tfiite,  but.^hich  gave  no 
satisfdjction  to  the  people.* 

JN^pthi^g  indeed  could  then  stem  the  torrent  of 
their  prej udices J  Individudls^  hg ivever,  were  in 
doutit  whether  he  meant  evil,  and  ^othit^  very  trea- 
cheipus  appeared  in  the  letter.  The  crime  was  in 
holding  such  a  secrfjt  correspondence. 

Jn  the  year  succeeding,  jie  obtained  leave  to  de- 
p^  fpr  the.  West  Indies* .  !N.o  intelligence  hsis  ever 
beea  repeived  pf.  the  v^s^  'm  which  he  sailed.  ' 
,  f^iA^  Ha.tkajv i£L,  mipister  of  tlie  first  Congit:- 
gat^qqal  chjuff^h  in  Newpoft,  a  descendant  from  one 
of/the  l^rst  planters  of  Massachusetts^  was  born  in 
Pqrchester^  16^8,  .  Heiifas  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoUegev  l^yf)^  ^pd  while  he  was  young,  his  praise 
wgs  in  the  ;i}h|irches  for  hisipiety,  learning,  aiid  ex* 
celje^nit  pulpit  talents*  Hi?  began  to  preach  i(i  t^ew- 
pqrtj ,  1.69^,  ai\c!^  in  tjie  midst  of  many  discourage- 
.ments.bfipamc;  the  pas^>r  of  the  first  Congregational 
chjiircb^  planted  ia>  Rhode  Island*  few  of  this  de* 
nqminat^on  bad  settled  in  that  cplofiy,  AU  the  lead- 
ing; characters  were. either  ^Quakers  or  Baptbts ;  and 
their  prej^udices  were  strong  against  the  order  dfthc 
churches,  and.  the  ministers,  pf  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Clap  had  ^  ze^  l,o  do  good,  and  so  yery  ^ttle 
oCja  party  spirit,  th^t  he  gained  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection pf  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^  although  dif- 
fering in  religious  opinions*  The  Congregational 
i^hufch,  hpweyer,  wfMs  not  formed  till  the  year  1720. 
lie.  was  prdi^ined  their,  pastor,  Nov.  3^  of  the  saoie 

•  This  speech  is  published  id  the  first  volume  of  the  collections 
4ofthc  Massachu?ietts  Historical  Society. 
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jeBT.  A  few  years  after^  a  young  man  of  talents 
preached  among  theui,  who  became  remarkably  po- 
pular, so  as  to  draw  away  the  majority  of  the  people. 
They  would  have  consented  ^  t]}at  Mr.  Clap  should 
remain  as  the  senior  pastor ;  but  he  chose  to  leave 
them  rather  than  to  have  an  associate  whom  he 
could  not  approve.  Another  church  was  built  in 
the  town,  Avith  whom  he  continued  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  The  interest  the  people  of  Newport  took 
in  his  favour  during  his  trouble  was  very  lively. 
The  ministers  who  went  from  Boston,  and  caused 
the  separation  of  the  society^  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion ;  they  were  sensible  afterwards  of  their  error,and 
wished  the  result  of  council  had  been  different.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  oddities  in  the  disposition  of 
Mr.  Clap,  which  may  be  imputed  to  his  state  of  ce- 
libacy. He  indulged  some  peculiarities,  which  ex- 
cited remark,  and  which  might  be  exceptionable, 
where  the  character  was  less  prominent  for  excelr 
lent  traits.  The  great  Dean  Berkeley  was  very  fond 
of  Mr.  Clap.  He  often  spoke  of  his  good  deeds, 
and  exemplary  character.  He  said  he  was  struck 
with  the  gravity  of  his  deportment.  In  a  conversa- 
tion, while  he  was  in  Boston,  l^e  said,  *^  Before  I 
uaw  father  Clap  I  thought  the  bishop  pf  Rome  ha4 
the  most  grave  aspect  of  any  man  I  ever  saw,  but 
really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  venera- 
ble appearance.  The  resemblance  is  very  great.'* 
Mr.  Cl^pdied  October  30,  1745,  etat.  78.  Mr.  Cal- 
lender,.  minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  in  his  usual  excellent  and  liberal 
manner  of  writing.  "  There  are  two  things,''  said 
he,  in  which  he  excelled  so  much,  that  I  must  not 
omit  them ;  his  care  about  the  education  of  children^ 
and  his  concern  for  the  instruction  of  servants.  He 
abounded  in  contrivances  to  do  good  by  scatterii^ 
books  of  piety  and  virtue,  not  such  as  minister 
questions  and  strife,  biit  godly  edifying ;  and  put 
himself  to  a  very  considerable  expense  that  he  might, 
pi  this  raethody  awaken' the  careless  and  Mciire^ 

(I 
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comfort  the  feeble  minded,  succour  the  tempted, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  quicken,  animate  and  en- 
courage all."     Callend.  serm.    Private  information. 
Clap  Thomas,  president  of  Yale  College,  was 
born  in  Scituate,  1703  ;  graduated  at  ilai'vard  Col- 
lege,  1722;    ordained  at  Windsor,   Connecticut, 
1726,  and  continued  a  faithful  and  laborious  pastor 
over  that  church,  about  fourteen  years.      He  was 
then  chosen  rector  of  the  college  at  New  Haven. 
Mr.  Williams  resigned  in  1740,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  to  the  office.    The  title  of  rector  was 
soon  after  changed  for  that  of  president.     Mr.  Clap 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  New  England. 
As  a  theologian  he  was  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  sermons  and 
controversies  of  modern  divines.    He  was  a  Calvin- 
ist  according  to  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith, 
attached  to  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  he  set 
his  face  against  every  innovation  in  doctrine,  or  the 
discipline  of  the  New  England  churches,      Hence 
he  bore  his  testimony  against  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
that   itinerant  kind  of  preaching  which  succeed- 
ed his  visiting  these  American  provinces.     After 
this,  many  separations  were  caused  between  minis* 
ters  and  their  people,  and  gifted  brethren  rose  up 
who  despised  the  ministry,  and  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  boasting.      President   Clap 
wrote  several  pamphlets  on  tlus  subject.     He  after- 
wards wrote  a  book  which  he  styled  a  defence  of  the 
Nev)  England  churches  against  the  Arminians,  who 
were  spreading  their  doctrines  over  Connecticut. 
In  1752,  he  drew  the  scheme  of  the  new  divinity, 
as  he  calls  it ;  or  sums  up  the  errors  collected  from 
several  authors,  viz.  Chubb,  Taylor,  Foster,  Hutch- 
eson^  Campbell  and  Ramsay.     At  a  general  associ* 
ation  of  the  ministers  of  the  county,  1755,  this  book 
of  president  Clap,  was  approved  ;  and  they  recom- 
mend  it  to  the  associations  ''  to  insist  much  on  the 
doctrines  contained  in  this  defence,  and  hear  their 
testimony  against  prevailing  errors.;"  it  was  signed 
by  Jared  Eliot,  moderator. 
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Mr.  Clap  WTOtc  a  history  of  Yale  College,  which 
contains  many  precious  documents,  and  biographi- 
cal sketches.     As  the  head  of  that  seminary  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  labours,  both  secular  and  scien- 
trfick,  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  society.     This 
is  the  language  of  Dr.  Stiles,  and  to  have  his  com- 
mendation is  "  laudari  a  vire  laudato."      The  doc- 
tor  says,  likewise,  that  he  studied  the  higher  branch- 
es of  mathematicks,  and  was  one  of  the  first  philos- 
ophers America  has  produced ;  • '  that  he  was  equalled 
by  no  man,  except  the  most  learned  professor  Win- 
throp."     When  Dr.  Stiles  viewed  the  character  of 
his  predecessor,  it  must  relate  to  the  time  he  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.     In  his  latter  days, 
he  grew  unpopular  with  the  leading  characters  of 
the  state ;  and  lost  the  affection  of  the  students  at 
the  college.     li  was  said  he  was  hard  and  unyield- 
ing in  his  temper,  opinionated  and  stiflf,  as  well  as 
contracted  in  his  notions ;  that  he  would  not  suffer 
any  improvement  in  the  means  of  education,  and 
that  the  college,  though  it  had  produced  many  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  land,  did  not  make  that 
progress  in  literary  reputation  which  it  might,  be. 
cause  he  would  admit  of  no  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  teaching  and  government,  being  so  much  afraid 
of  innovation,   and  determined  that  every  thing 
should  remain  as  it  had  been .  One  or  more  pamphlets 
were  written  containing  pointed  remarks ;  but  how 
easy  is  it  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  persons  by  wit 
and  satire !  The  most  eminent  men,   especially  in 
old  age,  may  be  wounded  by  arrows  sharp  pointed, 
or  dipped  in  venom,  when  young  men  are  in  sport, 
or  irritated  with  or  without  a  cause. 

If  those  things  were  true  in  any  measure,  Mr. 
<^lap  differed  from  his  successors.  Kven  since  Dr. 
Stiles  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  president, 
they  have  made  many  alterations,  and  increased 
their  plans  of  instruction ;  a  high  reputation  has 
been  given  to  this  ancient  seminary,  which  has 
thrown  a  lustre  upon  its  officers. 
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president  Clap  resigtted  the  chair,   1 764^  an^ 
ditd  at  Scituate,  the  next  year. 

Ci.ARK£  p£T£tt^  pastor  bf  a  church  in  Danvers^ 
wad  a  profound  and  learned  divine,  and  an  authol' 
of  no  small  reputation.  He  was  graduated  at  Har» 
yard  College,  1712,  and  ordained  June  5th,  1717  i 
died  June^  1768.  Above  hsdf  a  century  lie  preach- 
ed  to  this  people ;  he  was  never  taken  off  from  his 
publiok  labours,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  He  applied  diligently  to  his  studies,  and 
was  such  a  redeemer  of  time,  that  every  hour  whea 
he  was  hot  in  his  study,  he  endeavoured  to  im^ 
prove  to  the  good  of  others,  allowing  himself  very 
little  for  his  own  relaxation*  Mr.  Barnard  of  Sa- 
lem, preached  his  funeral  sermon^  and  observes^ 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modem 
learning.  *^  His  style  was  pure,  nervous  and  elear^ 
cool  and  pathetick,  as  his  subject  required ;  and  bf 
means  of  his  conversing  much  with  the  best 
iaodem  authors^  more  elegant  and  pleasing  to 
the  politer  world  than  most  of  his  equals  in  age* 
His  printed  works  will  be  evidence  of  this,  which 
are  somewhat  numerous  upo3i  every  public  occa- 
sion,  and  will  do  his  membry  honour. 

His  controversial  writings  have  been  often  quotf 
ed  by  others,  who  have  written  on  the  same  side; 
of  the  question.  He  wrotb  several  books  in  de- 
fence of  original  sin,*  and  in  favour  of  infant  bap«i. 

*  This  gentleman  engaged  in  the  controversy  oForiginal  siii 
in  175S.  What  led  to  it  was  a  pain];>hlef^  called  the  '^winter  even^ 
ing  conversation,upon  the  doctrine  of  original  ain  between  amini^ 
jster  and  three  of  his  neighbours.**  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  the  ^^  sum- 
mer morning  conversation"  in  answer  to  it.  This  was  also  by 
way  of  dialogue.  The  author  of  the  "  winter  evening*5  conver* 
sation  replied  to  Mr.  Clarke  ;  and  he  then  wrote  a  reply  in  which 
he  took  a  large  view  of  the  doctrine  by  the  disci()les  of  Calvtn— ^ 
8vo.  300  pages.  There  were  other  pamphlets  publishedi  and 
upon  opposite  states  of  the  question.  Such  a  controversy  was  very- 
interesting  at  this  time ;  but  they  are  little  known  by  the  present 
^neration.  The  same  subject  has  been  handled  by  greater  merf, 
such  as  Taylor,  and  president  Edwards.  Mr.  Clarke  prbached 
the  artillery  election  sermon,  1736 1  convention  aermoii}  1745  f 
Dudleian  lecture  sermon,  1763. 
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tifiia.  l^he  fatiabus  Dr^  Gill  entered  the  lists  with 
htm  upon  the  latter  subject.  To  whom  Mr.  Clarke 
replied,  making  some  candid  observations  on  hia 
severe  remarks.  They  both  understood  their  sub- 
ject. 

Clabke  JoiiN,  D.  D»  pastor  of  the  first  churptr ' 
in  Boston,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  New- Hamp- 
shire, April  13, 1755 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1774;  and  was  ordained  July  8,  1778,  as  colleague 
with  the  late  Dr.  Chauncy,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  most  intimate  and  respectful  friendship  about 
nine  years ;  and  aft^wards  continued,  assiduously 
and  faithfully  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  churchy 
until  the  Lord's«day,  April  1,  1798;  when^  in  the 
knidst  of  his  afternoon  sermon,  he  was  suddenly  seiz- 
ed withim  apoplexy,  fell  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  ex^ 
pired  in  less  than  tw^elve  hours,  having  almo^ 
completed  the  43d  year  of  liis  age,  and  th«  fiOth  of 
his  ministrv. 

Desoendied  from  respectable  parents,  he  dis*^ 
covered  in  early  life  the  signs  of  genius  and  in^ 
dustry.  At  the  university,  he  was  disting;uished 
by  a  close  attention  to  classic  and  philosophic 
studies,  by  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  an4 
by  irreproachable  morals.  In  th^  office  of  ptt^ 
ceptor,  he  was  gentle  and  persuasive,  beloved  by 
his  pupils,  and  esteemed  by  their  friends.  As  a 
public  preacher^  his  compositions  bore  the  marks 
of  penetration,    judgment^    perspicuity    and  ele* 

Sance.  Faithful  to  the  interest  of  religion,  he 
eeply  examined  its  foundation  and  evidence ;  and 
persuaded  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  chris- 
tian system^  he  recommended,  by  his  publick  dis- 
courses and  private  conversation,  its  sublime  doc- 
trines, its  wise  institutions,  and  its  salutary  pre- 
cepts. 

Though  fond  of  polite  literature  and  philosophic 
ircsearches,  yet  he  considered  theology  as  the  proper 
science  of  a  gospel  minister.  To  this  object  he 
principally  devoted  his  time  and  studies,  and  was 
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earnestly  desirous  of  investigating  every  branch  of 
it,  not  merely  to  gratify  his  own  sacred  curiosity, 
but  that  he  might  impart  to  bis  hearers  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  He  was  habitually  a  close  student ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  intenseness  of  his 
mental  application  proved  too  severe  for  the  deli- 
cate fabric  of  his  nerves. 

•  His  devotional  addresses  were  copious  and  fer- 
vent ;  and  his  intercessions  strong  and  affectionate ; 
discovering  at  once  the  ardor  of  his  piety,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  benevolence.  In  the  private  offices 
of  pastoral  friendship,  he  was  truly  exemplary  and 
engaging.  His  temper  was  mild  and  cheerful ;  his 
manners  easy  and  polite  ;  and  the  social  virtues  of 
an  honest  heart  gave  a  glow  to  his  language,  and 
enlivened  every  circle  in  which  he  was  conver- 
tsant.^ 

CoBBET  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Ipswich,  was  bom,  1608,  at  Newbury,  in  England, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Twiss,  who  was 

•  This  account  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Historical 
CoUecUons.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Belknap,  who  re- 
quested the  compiler  of  this  dictionary  to  undertake  it ;  but  who 
only  supplied  certain  documents,  while  he  pre&rred  to  have  the 
character  of  his  friend  delineated  by  an  abler  hand. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences  from  the  foundation  of  the  society  ;  also  a  member 
of  the  historical  society,  a  trustee  of  the  humane  society,  one  of 
the  first  founders  of  the  Boston  library,  a  corresponJing  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians ;  and  of  the  Massachusetts  socte* 
ty  for  the  like  pirrpose,  extending  the  privi]^eges  to  othersi  as 
well  as  the  aboriginals. 

His  publications  were  four  sermons.  One  upon  the  death  of 
N.  W.  Appleton,  an  excellent  young  man,  physician  of  Boston^ 
who  died  1795;  one  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Cooper;  one  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Chauncy  ;  a  sermon  before  the  humane  society, 
1793.  An  answer  to  the  question,  <^  why  are  you  a  christian," 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions  in  Boston  and  London. 
Letters  to  a  student  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Since  his 
death,  a  volume  of  sermons,  upon  miscellaneous  subjects  ;  and  a 
volume  of  sermons  to  young  men.  They  are  written  in  an  ele- 
gant, neat  and  correct  style,  in  which  he  excelled  most  other  wri- 
ters, and  are  filled  with  pious  seniiments. 
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highly  esteemed  in  this  country.  His  works, 
though  now  scarce,  were  in  high  estimation  with 
former  generations,  especially  those  who  were  at* 
tached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Geneva  school.  Mr. 
Cobbet  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  finished  his 
studies,  and  received  his  master's  degree.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  conform  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, being  pei^ecuted  by  the  men  in  power,  he 
came  over  to  this  American  wilderness.  Mr.  Da- 
venport and  Mr.  Cobbet  came  over  in,  the  same 
vessel.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Boston,  he  was 
invited  to  settle  with  Mr,  Whiting,  in  Lynn,  where 
he  continued  from  the  year  1637  to  1656.  Be- 
ing invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in  Ips- 
wich, lie  accepted  the  call,  and  there  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days.  He  died  1686.  It  is, an  evidence 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  qualifications  for 
the  pastoral  office,  that  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
two  such  eminent  divines  as  Mr.  Norton,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  one  of  whom  removed  to  Boston  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  great  Cotton,  while  the 
other  was  called  to  dwell  in  his  everlsting  hab- 
itation. Mr.  Cobbet  found  his  temporal  cir- 
cumstances meliorated  by  the  change  in  his 
situation;*  and  he  certainly  moved  in  a  more 
extensive  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  excited  great 
attention  to  religion  in  the  people  of  that  town  ;  was 
fervent  in  spirit,  persevering  in  duty, while  he  adorn- 
ed his  profession  by  his  example. 

His  works  which  were  highly  praised  in  those 
times  have  not  come  down  to  us  of  this  generation  ; 
nor  do  we  know  whether  they  were  printed  in  Old 
or  New  England.     He  published  more  books  than 

•  The  town  of  Lynni  though  in  a  floiimhin^  condition,  con- 
ceiTcd  them  selves  unable  to  support  two  ministers,  except  they 
used  great  economy  ;  and  reduced  their  salary  to  £  30  u  year* 
The  year  this  was  voted,  the  town  suffered  a  loss  of  £  300  by 
a  disease  among  their  cattle.  Dr.  Mather  observes,  that  this 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  penalty  for  their  parsimonious  cpn« 
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his  contemporaries ;  they  are  described  very  minuter 
ly  in  the  Magnalia.  He  first  wrote  a  book  ^^  upon  the 
fifth  commandment,*'  then  "  upon  tlie  first,"  also 
*^  upon  the  secdnd  ;'*  he  also  printed  upon  "  tolera- 
tion and  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate ; ''  to  these 
tracts  he  added  *^  a  vindication  of  the  government 
ofNewEng^land  against  their  aspersors,who  thought 
themselves  persecuted  by  it."  He  ^so  wrote  "  a 
defence  of  infant  baptism,"  w^ich  is  commended  bjr 
Mr.  Norton. 

Of  all  hb  books,  that  upon  prayter  is  said  to  be 
jmost  excellent ;  hence  the  ii>scription  on  the  topibr 
Intone. 

StB  Viator  ;  Thesaurus  htc  jacet 

THOMAS  COBBETUS 

.cujus 

^08tp  firecia  /lotentisaimasy  ac  Meres  firobatUsinm^ 

Siea  Nov  Anglus. 

Mimre^  ei  fdetatem  colas  ; 

Sequere,  nJtHcitattm  ofUee, 

'  CobDiNcTON  William,  governourof  Rhode- 
Island,  one  of  the  first  planters  of  Massachus- 
setts,  was  chosen  assistant  in  England,  and  came 
over  in  the  Arabella.  He  was  of  Lincolnshire.  He 
fixed  himself  at  Boston,  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  first  church,  and  every  year  chosen  assistant ^ 
^s  the  counsellors  were  then  called.  He  sometimes 
was  a  popular  character  in  Boston  ;  at  other  times 
lost  his  influence.  Gov.  Winthrop  mentions,  that 
in  the  year  1634,  they  met  to  choose  seven  men  **  tq 
divide  tlje  town  lands,  and  contrary  to  expectation 
feft  out  Mr.  Coddington,  and  other  of  the  chief 
ftiei)."  This  however  was  owing  to  a  democrat* 
Jcfc  spirit  as  Mr.  Cotton  and  gov*  Winthrop  told 
^em.  They  were  afraid  that  the  richer  men  would 
Bot  give  the  poorer  sort  their  proporticMi.  Winthrop 
was  chosen  by  one  or  two  votes  only  and  refused  to 
serve,  "  telling  the  people  that  Jie  was  much  griev- 
ed that  Boston  should  be  the  ftrst  who  should  shake 
oS  thctir  magistrates,  especially  Mr.  Coddington, 
who  had  always  been  sq  forward  for  their  enla7j|er 

rocnt/^ 
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In  the  controversy  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  1637, 8, 
Winthrop  and  Coddington  topk  different  sides,  the 
CHie  being  incKned  to  siqiport  her  pretensions  to  fu 
ety^  and  all  'her  extravagancies  of  d{)inion,  the  6th* 
er  joined  in  the  censure  passed  upon  her  at  her  tri* 
al,  when  the  court  saw  fit  to  banish  her  from  the  co- 
lony«.  The  politicks  of  our  little  commonwealth 
were  not  a  little  mingled  with  that  spiritual  quixot- 
ism which  disturbed  their  tranquillity*  Vane,  Cod- 
dington, and  others,  were  opposed  to  Winthrop  and 
Dudley.  The  country  people  were  the  ffiends  of 
Winthrop ;  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  with 
Vane,  whose  interest  sunk,  when  the  familists  were 
banished.  Mr.  Coddington  would  not  even  sit 
with  gov.  Winthrop,  in  the  seat  provided  for  the 
magistrates,  but  went  and  took  his  place  with  the 
deacons,  and  soon  after  this,  he  went  to  Aquetneck^ 
an  island  in  Narraganset.  He  had  a  large  propeKy 
in  Boston,  was  a  merchant  of  the  first  character,  and 
had  been  treasurer  of  the  colony.  He  built  tihe 
first  brick  house  in  this  metropolis.  When  the 
people  had  incorporated  ^emselves  as  a  body  poli«^ 
tick,  they  chose  him  govemour.  He  continued  in 
this  office  till  the  island  was  incorporated  with  Pro* 
vidence  plantations,  seven  years  after  their  removal 
firom  Boston.  In  1647,  he  assisted  in  forming  their 
new  constitution,  and  was  chosen  govemour  the 
next  year,  which  office  he  refused. 

In*  165 1  **  he  had  a  commission  from  the  supreme 
aulliority  in  England  to  be  govemour  of  the  island^ 
pursuant  to  a  power  reserved  in  the  patent :  but  the 
people  being  jealous  the  commission  might  affect 
their  lands  and  liberties  as  secured  to  them  by  the 
patent,  he  readily  laid  it  down  on  the  first  notice 
from  England  that  he  might  do  so  ;  and  for  their 
further  satisfaction  and  contentment  he,  by  a  writ, 
ing  under  his  hand,  obliged  himself  to  make  a  for- 
mal surrender  to  all  right  and  title  to  any  of  the 
lands  more  than  his  proportion,  in  common  with  the 
other  idiabitanta,  whenever  it  should  be  demand- 
cd.»»  R 
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This  account  is  from  Mr.  Callender's  historical 
discourse,  who  was  prejudiced  in  his  &vour  from 
the  sacrifices  he  made,  his  zeal  to  promote  their  inter* 
estSy  especially  the  general  toleration  of  religious 
opinions,  which  was  allowed  in  no  other  part  of 
New  England,  and  perhaps,  we  may  extend  our  ob* 
servation  by  saying,  at  that  time,  no  part  of  Christ- 
endom. 

He  retired  from  publtck  business  a  number  of 
years  after  this  patriotick  exertion,  but  in  his  latter 
days  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of  his 
country.  In  1678,  he  died  governour  of  the  cdo- 
ny.     He  was  then  78  years  of  age.* 

The  honourable  Mr.  Coddington  who  was  a  ma- 
gistrate of  the  colony,  1738,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  fidelity  and  other  virtues,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  first  governour. 

Collins  John,  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  grad* 
iiated  at  Harvard  College,  A.  D.  1649.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  corporation,  and  continued. 

He  became,  a  celebrated  preacher  in  London, 
having  a  sweet  voice  and  most  affectionate  manner 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  chaplain  to  gen.'  Monk,  when 
he  marched  out  of  Scotland  into  England  i  was  one 
of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  hall,  and  died  Dec.  Sd, 
1687,  universally  lamented.! 


*On  the  34th  of  March,  1 637, 8, the  Indiftn  sachems  signed  the 
deed  or  grant  of  Aquetneck,  8cc.  and  the  English  not  only  paid 
the  gratuities,  to  the  sachems,  but  many  more  to  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  qK  as  appears  by  receipts  still  extant. 

The  settlement  began  at  Pocasset,  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
since  called  Portsmouth.  In  1 644,  they  called  it.  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
or  Rhode  Island.  When  the  island  was  first  incorporated,  they 
chose  a  judge  to  do  justice  and  judgment  atid  preserve  peace: 
This  was  Mr.  Coddington.  In  1740,  they  voted  he  should  be 
called  governour.  W.  Brenton  was  chosen  deputy  governour ; 
N.  Easton,  J.  Coggeshall,  William  Boulston  and  John  Porter 
were  chosen  assistants. 

t  In  the  Magnalia,  we  are  told  that  when  Mr.  Collins  laid  sioki 
Mr.  Mead  prayed  so  affectionately  for  him  that  there  hardly  was 
a  dry  eye  in  the  g^eat  congregation  at  Pinner's  Hall,  where  he  had 
been  a  lecturer.     Dr.  ^Ather,  in  allusion  to  Mr.  ColKns's  ser- 
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He  had  a  son  who  was  educated  for  the  mmijMrjr 
at  Utrecht,  who  .was  afterwards  minister  of  one  df 
the  churches  in  the  city  of  London. 
;  His  publications  are  a  sermon  in  the  morning  ex^ 
ercises,  upon  this  question — How  are  the  religious 
of  a  nation  the  strength  of  it  ?  a  sermon,  Jude,  3d  v. 
a  prefatory  epistle  before  Mr.  Venning's  remains^ 
also,  one  before  the  treatise  of  eterncd  glory ^  written 
by  Mr.  Mitchel  of  Cambridge. 

Collins  Nathaniel,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Mtddleton,  Connecticut,  was  the  younger  brother 
of  John,  both  were  the  sons  of  deacon  Collins  of 
Cambridge.  The  younger  brother  was  graduated^ 
1660,  and  he  died,  Dec.  28,  1684. 

He  united  in  his  character  all  the  qualities  of  ex* 
emplary  piety,  extraordinary  ingenuity^  obliging 
a&bility  ;''  and  was  a  very  excellent  preacher.   . 

lUe  plus  pastor,  quo  non  prsstantior  unus 
Qui  faciendo  docet,  qux  fadenda  docet. 

CoLiCAN  Benjamin,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
church  in  Brattle  street,  Boston,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, 1674. '  His  parents  came  from  London,  not 
many  years  before  this  excellent  son  of  theirs  was 
bom.  Young  Colman  received  his  education  at 
Harvard  College,  was  a  studious  youth,  though  of 

monin  the  M,  E,  says*  the  nation  weakened  by  Mm  demth^  would  "be 
a  geod  running  title  for  his  (uneral  sermon. 

Of  Nathaniel  Collins,  that  there  were  more  wounds  given  to 
Connecticut  by  his  death,  than  Cssar  received  in  the  senate  house. 

He  says  likewise  that  be  should  have  written  some  verses  up- 
on his  death,  but  he  recollected  the  clause  in  a  certain  gentleitian's 
mSj  mentioned  by  Thuanus,  that  they  should  not  burden  his 
hearse  with  bad  funeral  verses  ;  and  because  that  sacred  thing 
Tfcne  has  been*  by  the  licentious  part  of  mankind9  so  prostitutedf 
that  whatever  is  now  offered,  becomes  suspected.  Nevertheless 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Collins  were  such,  that  his  life  must  be  vrriUcBt 
«r  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  this,  thai  ^  he  deserved  highly  to  have 
his  life  written." 

The  Dr.  consoles  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  lest  they  should 
be  too  much  depressed  by  the  loss  of  a  faithful  minister,  With  a 
saying  whereby  the  mother  of  Brasides  was  comforted.  Vir  bonus 
est  Brasides,  et  fortis,  sed  habet  multos  Sparta  similes.  So  were 
then  liting  m  Connecticut  a  number  of  very  good  preachers! ! ! . 
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«  rarjr  infirm  coos^titution.  He  vms  graduated,  1692^ 
and  commeflLced  preaching,  but  did  not  incline  to 
settle  in  the  ministry  till  he  gained  wisdom  by  age 
and  expeticnoe.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  2 1 , 
he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  visit  the  laud  of  his 
fathers,  and  hb  friends  supposed  that  he  would  fix 
his  abode  in  fic^land.  He  suffered  during  the  pas- 
sage, the  voyage  being  perilous,  and  the  vessel  be- 
ing attacked  by  an  enemy^  a  French  privateer,  which 
taptured  them  after  a  severe  engagement.  Mr.  Col- 
man  was  on  the  vessel's  deck  during  the  fight,  and 
deceived  unkind  usage  from  the  enemy  on  account 
of  being  a  protestant  priest*  When  he  was  in 
France,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  grinning  multi^ 
tade  to  insult  a  man,  who  was  an  heretick,  and 
preached  against  the  pope  of  Rome.  But  in  every 
place  there  are  humane  people,  who  look  with  pity 
upon  people  in  distress  ;  and  among  christian  na«* 
tions  those  who  visit  the  prisoner.  They  resist  the 
spirit  of  bigotry,  and  oppose  the  demon  of  persecu- 
tion, whether  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  s^int,  or 
raging  with  the  sword  of  violence.  From,  having  a 
V)isp  of  strav)  to  lie  upon,  in  the  gloomy  vaults  of 
a  prison,  Mr.  C.  received  kindness  from  persons 
he  never  knew,  and  who  only  considered  that  he 
was  a  stranger.  When  there  was  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  preached  to  great  acceptance  in  that 
city,  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Cala- 
my  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  most  famous  ministers  among 
the  ^issenters,  and  received  many  marks  of  their  es- 
teem.^     He  was  introduced  by  them  to  several 

*  Dr.  Colman  vrva  present  with  the  London  xninisters  when 
they  presented  their  address  of  condolence  to  king  William  upon 
the  death  of  the  queen.  Dr.  Bates  presented  it.  The  composi* 
tion  is  beautiful,  but  when  delivered,  it  had  a  surprising  effect. 
The  courtiers  said  they  never  saw  the  king  so  moved,  and  con- 
lessed  that  they  never  knew  the  power  of  eloquence  equal  to  it 
upon  themselves.  Dr.  Colman  in  his  manner  of  speaking  and 
writing  endeavoured  to  imitate  Bates's  excellencies.  The  same 
observation  was  made  of  the  late  Dr«  Samuel  Cooper  concerning 
his  method  of  sermonixing. 
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churches,  and  having  been  so  highly  recomtnendedt 
they  earnestly  requested  his  continuance.  His  in* 
clination  might  have  4ed  him  to  stay  in  Great  BnU 
tain,  had  he  not  received  a  more  preesing  solicita- 
tion to  return  to  Boston,  and  take  the  pastoral  charge 
of  a  new  churchy  which  some  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  had  then  erected.  The  London 
ministers,  with  whom  he  had  associated,  ordained 
him,  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1699.  He  arrived 
in  Boston  the  next  season,  where  he  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  tiie  peojde  of  his  society. 
There  were,  however,  many  hurt  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  in  Brattle  street.  The  church 
was  built  in  opposition  to  the  Cambridge  platform* 
Ministers,  venerable  for  their  age  and  wisdom,  sucfa 
as  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  bore  their  tes- 
timony to  the  order  of  the  churches,  and  one  of 
them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  calls  it  a  '*  presbyte- 
rian  brat;"  nor  would  any  of  the  churches  hold  ^ 
communion  with  Mr.  Colman  for  some  years.  But 
he  continued  the  faithful,  and  beloved  pastor  of  this 
flock,  until  the  summer  of  1747,  and  then  died  at  the 
age  of  73.  As  a  preacher,  he  obtained  great  celeb- 
rity for  his  elocution.  He  had  a  lively  animatiofi 
without  much  fiery  zeal.  He  allured  men,  instead 
of  driving  them  into  right  paths.  His  manners  wene 
soft  and  obliging ;  so  ready  was  he  to  overlook  frail- 
ties and  praise  excellencies  in  others,  that  he  was 
o^ed  a  flatterer ;  but  this  was  owing  to  his  civility- 
ami  good  breeding.  Polite  men  are  not  always 
guilty  of  simulation,  nor  duplicity. 

Dr.  Colman  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  173 1.  He 
was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  1724. 
He  was  fellow  of  the  corporation  during  the  time,  * 
that  president  Leverett,  and  his  successor,  were  in 
the  chair.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  One  of  the  best 
discourses  he  ever  published  was,  an  eulogy  upon 
that  great  scholar*   They  had  been  long  at  variance, 
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but  their  friendship  was  renewed  several  years  be- 
fore Dr.  Mather  died»  and  then  they  wondered  how 
they  could  so  long  disagree. 

Dr.  Colman  had  an  extensive  correspondence^ 
which  he  made  subservient  to  useful  and  benevo- 
lent purposes.  He  obtained  many  donations,  for 
the  Indian  missions,  from  affluent  gentlemen  in 
London.  Through  lum  the  Hpllis  family  laid  their 
liberal  foundations  for  two  professorships  at  Har- 
vard College.  What  president  Holyoke  said  of 
him,  in  an  oration  pronounced  the  commencement 
after  his  death,  was  considered  as  correct  sentiment 
rather  than  panegyrick.  <^  Vita  ejus  utilissima  in 
rebus  charitatis,  humanitatis,  benignitatis,  et  benefi- 
centias,  nunquam  non  occupata  est." 

Mr.  Turell,  son  in  law  to  Dr.  Colman,  wrote 
^*  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writing^,"  in  an  octavo 
volume.  His  publications  are  numerous.  They 
are  upon  theological  subjects,  except  one  in  favour 
of  ^'  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,"  in  1721.  He 
printed  a  volume  of  excellent  sermons,  upon  ^^  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins," 

Cooke  Elisha,  physician  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, was  a  great  politician  at  the  time  the  charter 
rights  of  Massachusetts  were  disputed  ;  and  agent 
of  the  province,  when  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  was  obtained.  He  was  ^  a  popular  leader  in 
the  general  court  more  than  40  years.  In  1 68 1  he 
was  one  of  the  representatives,  who  were  zealous 
for  colonial  freedom,  and  '*  opposed  sending  over 
agents,  or  submitting  to  acts  of  trade,^'  &c.  In 
168i  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants.  When 
Dr.  Mather  was  sent  over  as  agent,  and  with  Mr« 
Oakes  signed  the  petition  for  a  hew  charter,  Mr. 
Cooke  refused ;  saying,  **  the  old  charter  or  none." 
He  was  the  opposer  of  all  the  governours,  but  the 
pointed  enemy  of  Dudley,  and  never  missed  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  against  his  measures,  or 
declaring  his  disapprobation  of  the  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dudley  negatived  him  as  often  as  be 
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was  chosen  into  the  councilytill  the  year  11 75,  when 
he  approved  of  his  election ;  the  same  year,  one  was 
deprived  of  the  government,  and  the  other  died. 
Mr.  Cooke  was  this  year  78  years  old.    Hutchinson. 
CooKB  Elisha,  son  of  the  former  agent,   early 
bent  his  mind  to  politicks^  which  enabled  him  to 
lead  the  debates  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
Before  the  arrival  of  gov.  Shute  he  was  not  distin- 
guished as  the  head  of  a  party.     He  was  a  popular 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston,  had  been  one  of  their 
representatives  to  the  general  court,  and  was*  chos* 
9n  a  counsellor;  he  had  the  clerkship  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  Shute  took  from  him ;  and  from  that 
time  he  was  his  open  enemy.    He  commenced  a 
most  violent  attack   upon  his  administration,  and 
the  next  year  was  set  aside  from  the  council.  There 
had  always  been  two  parties  in  the  genera}  court. 
Those  who  were  old  chartermen ;  and  the  govemour's 
friends.     The  former  had  all  the  democratick  spirit 
of  ancient  times,  and  were  called  the  patriots  of  that 
day.     They  rested  ihe  ground  of  their  opposition 
against  the  govemour  on  his  application  for  a  fixed 
salary.      Upon  this  Shute  insisted,  according  to 
his  instructions.     And  here  Mr.  Cooke  directed  his 
Icthalis  arundoy  till  he   wounded  the  side   of  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  made  him  quit  his  place. 
He  went  to  England  to  make  his  complaints  against 
the  province  ;  but  would  never  return,  though  he 
was  offered  the  government  again,  and  justified  in 
all  hb  proceedings.     Mr.  Cooke  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  as  agent  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  but  failed  in  his  application^  and  ob- 
tained  little  of  that  respect  and  honour   which   he 
bad  In  his  own  country.     He  returned  to  Boston, 
1726.     At  the  next  election  he  was  appointed 
counsellor.     He  was  on  the  side  of  the  controver- 
sy, which  opposed  gov.  Burnet,  but  not  so  violent 
as  in  former  days,  when  his  politics^  resentment  was 
stimulated  by  personal  feelings.     He  was  the  warm 
friend  of  Belcher,  who  went  over  to  the  popular  par- 
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ty  befwe  Baraet  died.  And  when  he  was  in  the 
chair,  appointed  his  friend  a  judge  of  the  commoa 
pleas.  He  died  in  the  year  1737.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, though  the  great  friend  to  Dudley,  Burnet,  and 
other  govemours  on  the  side  of  prerogative,  uni- 
formly gives  praise  to  the  Cookes.  He  says,  thtj 
were  both  fair,  honest  men,  open  in  their  conduct, 
and  acted  from  a  love  to  their  country.  It  is  some 
'  credit  to  him  as  an  historian,  that  he  should  delin- 
eate  so  fairly  the  characters  of  men  who  certainlgr 
were  the  most  zealous  republicans,  who  ever  acted 
their  parts  in  Massachusetts  bay. 

Cooper  William,  pastor  of  the  chfirch  in 
Brattle  street,  Boston,  was  one  of  the  most  fervent 
preachers  of  the  age.  In  the  character  given  of  him, 
by  a  brother  imnister,  he  was  ^*  an  interpreter,  one 
among  a  thousand.^'  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1712.  In  the  year  1715,  began  to  preach, 
and  was  invited  to  settle  ascolleague  pastor  with  Dr«. 
Colman.  At  his  request,  his  ordination  was  defer.' 
red  a  year.  But  on  May  23,  1716,  he  was  sepanu;. 
ed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  cohtinaed  ta 
preach  to  this  society  with  increasing  vigour,  zeal 
and  activity,  till  his  death,  Nov.  13,  1743.  He  wa& 
then  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  s^d,  that  he. 
had  an  uncommon  talent  at  explaining  and  enforc- 
ing the  sublimest  tiiiths  of  the  gospel,  and  making 
them  familiar  to  the  meanest  capacity.  When  I>. 
Colman  preached,  the  people  went  away  highly  gra^ 
tified,  talked  oi  die  excellencies  of  the  discourse, 
and  of  his  charming  delivery.  But  when  his  cd« 
Jeague  had  performed  the  pulpit  exercises,  he  Imd 
such  a  way  of  addressing  the  heart,  and  giving  a  so* 
lemnity  to  their  spirits,  that  each  man  had  a  look  of 
concern,  and  went  home  sil^it  as  the  grave.  Death, 
judgment,  and  eternity,  were  the  subjects  of  his 
preaching. 

His  character  as  a  learned  man  was  very  respect* 
able.  In  the  year  1737,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  which  honourable  trust  he  dedin- 
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ed  accepting,  in  a  lettet-  addr^wd  ta  the  fiyeri» 
seers.*     Colman*9  fmerai  sermon* 

CooFER  SAMUfL,  D.  D.  Cme  of  ^  moat  cele- 
brated divines  and  politicians  of  New  England,  waf 
the  son  of  the  rev.  William  Cooper ;  and  his  suc« 
eessor  at  Brattle  street  church.    - 

When  l^e  was  young  he  di^oof ered  gpenius  and^ 
taste,  and  was  a  fine  classical  sc^okur  bdfore  he  en- 
tered college.  At  the  seat  of  the  muses  he  com- 
posed in  poetiy  and  prose  in 'a  style  beyond  his 
years*  He  had  charming  oratories  powers,  which! 
he  displayed  on  seteral  occasioif^  before  the  publick. 
As  his  memory  wa$  very  tenacious  he  could  at  any 
time  repeat  the  orations  he  then  delivered;  dM 
style  was  rather  Virgilian  than  an  imitation  of  dio 
Roman  orator.  Horace  and  Virgil  were  his  favour* 
ite  author^  of  the  ancient  classicks  }  Addison  an^ 
Atterbury  of  latter  days*  When  his  fieither  f£ied  he 
was  deeply  affected ;  he  lost  his  companion  and 
friend  at  the  time  he  most  needed  advice  and  di«> 
reetion.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College^ 
174S,  the  year  this  melancholy  event  topk  places 
The  eyes  of  the  people  were  fixed  on  him  to  take 
die  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Brattle  street* 
~  .  Colman  vfM  so  earnest  to  baye  ^m  for  a  cdr 


f  Works.*-»Four  seriaon»  u^n  predestiiMtion*  which  wer» 
reprinted  in  Londoni  1765.  Another  edition  has  been  ktely 
fitted  from  the  press  of  £•  Lincoln,  Boston. 

In  1T$3,  Dr.  Colman  and  Mr.  G«  printed  two  sermons  to  young 
people }  in  1736t  Mr.  C  prii^tcd  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  cho 
rey.  Robert  9reck»  which  gave  rise  to  a  large  controTersy  between 
hia  and  certain  ministers  in  the  county  of  Hampshire*  They 
printed  a  ^  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  ;'^  an  <*aa* 
iwer  to  the  Uampshire  narrative'*  was  pointed  in  Boston.  Th(|r 
pqbitsbad  ^  a  reply  tptlKt  answer,^': inipttte  it  to  Mr.  CpopertaaA 
make  severe  remarks  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  Cooper  engaged 
in  another  controversy  with  Mr.  Ashley  afterwards  on  accoant  ojr 
I  sermon  he  preached  upon  charity.  The  newspapers  were  fit- 
jed  wkh  this  dispute  fin*  Mme  months,  l^sldet  the  paraenntu  pamp 
plilets  it  occasioned.  The  other  publicati^  iqf  Mr.  C.  are  a 
aenaon  upon  the  death  of  gov.  Taitort  o^  upon  the  death  of  rev. 
I^etcr  Thacheri  1^39,  andtwo  sermons  upon  the  reyiTid  Of  itfir 
jfionyirfl. 
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league*  that  h^  urged  ;him  to  preach  at  this  tender 
age,  and  before  he, had  riead  those  bqx>Vs  oC  theology 
which  are  thought  necesssiry  for  preparatory  stu- 
dies. He  gave,  up  his  own.  in^clinatioi^s  to  the 
'  pressing  $olicit;atiops  qf  his  friends,  but  requested^ 
the  same  indulgence  they  had  granted  to  his  father,, 
that  hia  ordinaUpi>  might  be  deferred  for  some  time. 
This  request  wi^  €<i^iiiplied  with.  He  preached  oc^ 
casionaUyi  but  w^p^jn^  prdained  tijl  May  25,  1746. 
His  venerable  coUefigue  delivered  a  discourse  aipon 
this  ocqasion,and  pftrformed  one  part  ot  the  day,  cill 
he  was  called  to  rto^r/e  the  reward  of  his  labonrs. 
He  then  dropped  bis  mantle  for  the  bene&t  of  the 
youngeir  prophet..  .  iV|n  Cooper  had  from  this  time 
the  care  of  a  church  which  was  very  large ,^  and  had 
been  .wisely  instructed  by  great  and  .learned  divines^ 
Who  had  *''the  gift  andart  of  preaching; "  but  he  did 
BOt  frustrate  thee  ^pi^pf^tipns  of  the  people.  He 
appeared  like  Xhe  Hiding  light,  shhiing  more  and 
more  unto  his  meridian  splendor.;  The  same  beau- 
ties of  style,,  engaging  delivery  ,«nd  devotional  spir- 
it, which  they  admiired  in  their  aged  pastor,  drew 
their  attention,  and:  allured  their  affection^  to  Mr« 
Cooper.  Hi^  diction  was  moi^e  chaste  and  correct, 
and.his  gift  in ipc^^yeir  peculiar,  ^nd  very  excellent. 
With  a  great  flo>y  of  language,  he  had  an  admirable 
facility  of  mingling  scriptural  phrases  in  their  pro. 
per  places. 

His  religious  sentiments  were  liberal,  and  he  was* 
a  friend  to  free  inquiry.  In  discoursing  upon  reli- 
gious topics  in  conversation  he  discovered  the  same 
elegance  and  propriety  of  speech  which  distinguish, 
ed  his  pulpit  exercises.  He  had  fine  colloquial 
tSEtlents  and  would  have  made  a  great  figure  in  speak- 
ing extempore  had  he  used  himself  to  it  in  a  pub- 
Uck^as^embly.  His  erudition  was  rather  extensive 
than  deep,  but  his  ready  mind,  fine  brilliant  imagi- 
iJation,  and  quickness  of  recollection  enabled  him 
to  shine  in  company  where  greater  scholars,  and 
much  more  profound  theologians,  listened  to  hear 
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him,  to  -whom,  however,  he  would  gtvc  tip  an  cfpln- 
ion,  when  ihey  thought  it  not  correct.  If  in  any 
thing  he  was  obstinate  in  his  own  sentiments  it  was 
upon  the  politicks  of  the  day.  His  eulogist  hand- 
somely describes  this  part  of  his  character  so  that 
no  one  can  object  to  his  becoming  a  politician. 
**  He  well  knew  that  tyranny  opposes  itself  to  reli- 
gious as  well  as  civil  liberty  ;  and  being  among  the 
first  who  perceived  the  injustice  and  ruinous  ten- 
dency of  the  British  court,  which  at  length  obliged 
the  Americans  to  defend  their  rights  with  the  sword» 
this  reverend  patriot  was  among  the  first  who  took 
an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  politicks  of  his 
country." 

He  was,  however,  -a  political  writer  earlier  in  life 
than  any  threatening  of  British  thraldom.  In  the 
year  1 754,  he  wrote  the  Crisis ^  a  pamphlet  against 
the  excise  acty  which  our  general  court  contemplat- 
ed. He  certainly  was  at  all  times  a  leading  charac- 
ter among  the  American  whigs.  And  from  the 
time  of  the  stamp  act  to  the  revolutionary  war,  some 
of  the  best  political  pieces  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
were  the  effusions  of  hfe  pen.  The  letters  from  gov. 
Hutchinson  to  Whatcly  wiiich  were  printed  in  Bos- 
ton  were  sent  to  Dr.  Cooper ;  whether  by  Dr. 
Franklin  or  Mr.  Temple  is  not  ascertained.  They 
were  put  into  his  hands  to  read,  to  communicate  to 
certain  friends,  but  under  a  strict  injunction  not  to 
have  them  published.  They  were  published  by  a 
gentleman  to  whom  they  were  communicated  upon 
his  promise  of  returning  them  **  uncopied.*'  The 
Doctor  was  not  to  blame,  and  was  much  grieved  at 
the  consequences  of  the  publication,  which  were  a 
duel  between  Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Temple,  and 
loss  of  the  office  of  postmaster- general  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  Mr.  Temple  was  never  satisfied  with' 
the  apology  of  Dr.  Cooper  for  what  he  thought  a 
breach  of  cotifidence. 

In  the  spring  of  1775^  Dr.  Cooper,  with  other 
patriots,  was  lampooned  by  the  British  officers  in  an 
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faratiob  pronounced  in  State  street.  He  aipberwairdii 
inet  with  insults,  and  it  was  happy  for  him  that  he 
|eft  the  town  before  Lescington  bajttlej,  as  he  was  ve- 
ty  obnoxidn^  to  the  authority  then  in  Bdsto^.  He 
"^as  a  warm  friend  to  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, 1776  ;  and  jpined  heartily  in  promoting  the  al- 
liance with  Franci:.  *'  The  great  friendship  sub* 
sisting  between  him,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams 
Wasr  one  nxeans  of  his  beii^  knoiiira  in  France ;.  aiul 
fhe  gent^men  corodng  from  that  kingdom  were  ge- 
nerally recommended  to  him  by  idiose  ambassadors^ 
AVhen  the  fleets  of  his  most  Christian  Ms^^&tJ^ 
adorned  oiir  harbours,  he  was  always  the  ccmfiden- 
tial  friend  of  the  gentlemen  who  commanded  ;  and 
teany  ol&cers  and  subjects  of  that  august  monsurch 
were  received  by  him  with  great  cordiality  that  was^ 
j^Ieasing,  and  highly  endeared  him  to  them.'^*  It 
|s  true  that  he  was  itiuch  devoted  to  the  French  go^ 
▼ernment,  more  so^  than  was  agreeable  tb  his  pio!»s 
friends^  and  several,  who  had  be^n  his  political 
friends,  blamed  him  for  his  sanguine  views  of  their 
friendship;  .  Franklin,  though  a  great  philosopher^ 
was  not  so  great  a  statesman  as  the  other  gentlemen 
lyho  made  the  peace  in  i783.  They  saw  through 
the  policy  of  the  French  court,  and  prevented  the 
interests  of  the  New  England  states  froni  being  sac* 
rificed; 

Dr.  Cooper  was  a  tniember  of  several  societies, 
for  pious  and  literary  purposes  ;  he  promoted  theta 
with  all  his  influence.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  fellow  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  year  1774, 
he  was  chosen  president*  He  was  the  first  vioc 
president  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci* 
ences,- instituted  by  the  general  court  of  Massachu^ 
setts,  178(X  His  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  was 
presented  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  . 

^  He  enjoyed  his  vigour  of  mindi,  his  activity,  and 
his  cheerfulness  till  he  was  seized  with  his  last  ilU 

^Character  written  by  Jatnes  Sullivan, esq. 
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)aess ;  this  wm  an  apoplectick  turn^  \rhic^  contiooed 
bnlj  a  few  days.  He  expired^  Dec.  23,  178i^,*  Dn 
Clarke  preached  a  sermon  at  his  faneral. 

Cot  Toy  Johk,  was  born  at  Derby^  A.  D.  1684* 
His  parents  were  persons  of  consideralHe  quality 
and  good  reputation.  Their  condition,  as  to  the 
good  things' of  this  life,  competent.  They  weni 
wise  enough  to  employ  their  means  to  good  pur<* 
poses  ;  and  educated  their  son  so  as  to  make  him 
eminent  and  Useful.  Their  solicitude  for  this  ten- 
der plant  was  well  rewarded  when  they  saw  him^ 
like  a  tree  of  life,  feeding  thousands  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ;  and  to  them  also  the  fruit  of 
his  lips  was  sweiet. 

After  leaving  the  grammar-school  at  Derby,  he 
was  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Hi& 
industry  was  great,  and  his  proficiency  uncommon* 
From  Trinity  he  was  admitted  to  Emanuel,  wherQ 
he  was  soon  made  a  Felkw.  When  he  was  elected^ 
he  was  strictly  examined.  The  portion  of  scrip* 
ture,  chosen  to  prove  ^is  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  contains  more  hard  words  than  any  other 
in  the  Bible,  Isaiah  iii.  Wherein  the  prophet  de« 
claims  against  the  haughtiness  of  the  daughter  o^ 
4^ion.  Uut  so  good  an  Hebrewician  could  not  be  at 
a  stand  ;  it  rather  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  ability  and  attention  to  that  language.  Being 
thus  advanced,  he  was  in  a  place  for  improvement  i 
he  was  surrounded  with  characters,  who  were  prop^ 
er  objects  of  emulation ;  the  glow  of  genius  appear- 
ed  in  his  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  instruc- 
tion, and  all  his  powers  and  Acuities  were  quicken* 
ed  to  attempt  a  resemblance  of  those  who  had  the 

*  Hfs  publication^  besides  tho^  abovementioned,  are,  artiliei^ 
dection  terintm,  1751  ;  sermon  before  the  society  fbr  encourag* 
lag  industrjrv  11^^^ ;  election  sermon,  1756 ;  aermon  at  Uie  ordU 
nation  of  Joteph  Jackson,  1760 ;  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  con^ 
truest  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  sermon  on  tbe  death  of  George  II. 
1761 ;  atthe  Dudleian  lecture,  1774 ;  a  sermon  before  the  gener- 
al eourt,  October,  irso,  being  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
H^  cMttiftttion  and  inauguration  of  the  neir  government. 
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highest  reputations  for  erudition.  He  soon  ren* 
dered  himiielf  famous  by  his  funeral  oration  for  Dr» 
Some^  Master  of  Peter- Hoiise,  Cambridge.  In  this, 
he  discovered  a  purity  of  style  with  the  ornaments 
ofrhetorick.  The  fame  of  his  learning  increased 
from  his  next  publick  performance,  which  M'as  a 
University  sermon,  and  he  was  often  invited  to 
preach  in  the  same  place.  When  he  had  been  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  some  months,  he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  preached  a  Concio  ad  Cle- 
ram,  in  Latin,  which  was  greatly  admired.  il  is 
text  was  Mat.  v.  13.  He  appeared  also  to  great  ad- 
Tantage-  in  answering  a  very  acute  opponent,  Mr. 
lYilliam  Chappel,  who  disputed  with  him. 

For  several  years  he  preached  to  his  people  with- 
out any  opposition,  but  when  he  urged  his  dislike 
of  the  ceremonies,  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
6f  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  his  n  on -conformity  ; 
from  which  he  was  advised  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
court,  and  employing  Mr.  Lcvcrett  (who  was  af- 
terwards one  of  the  ruling  elders  in  the  church  of 
Boston,  New- England)  he  was,  through  his  means, 
restored  to  his  church,  who  had  much  occasion  to 
rejoice  in  his  labours.  He  was  so  much  in  favour 
with  Dr.  Williams,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that 
when  he  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  he  went 
to  King  James,  and  begged  that  a  man  of  so  much 
worth  and  learning  might  have  liberty  of  preaching 
without  interruption,  though  hewas  a  non- conform- 
ist* 

The  earl  of  Dorchester,  also,  being  at  old  Bos* 
ton,  was  much  affected  when  he  heard  him  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  civil  government;  and  stood  his 
friend  in  times  of  great  opposition.  These  are  the 
times  to  try  and  prove  friendship.  From  men  of 
urbanity  and  good  nature  the  civilities  of  social  life 
are  readily  granted ;  but  how  few  among  the  rich 
men  of  the  city,  and  nobles  of  a  kingdom,  think,  of 
virtue  in  distress  !  There  were  some,  how^ver^  a^ 
mong  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  -Bnghmd,' 
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who  exerted  themselves  to  serve  worthy  Puritaa 
ministers,  and  kept  them  from  prison  and  from  pen- 
ury, while  bigots  ruled  the  nation,  and  the  vilest 
aspersions  were  cast  upon  all  those  who  were  isus* 
pected  of  non-conformity. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  not  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  party* 
He  was  ordered  before  the  high  commission  court» 
who  were  disposed  to  pour  out  the  bitterness  of 
their  wrath  upon  his  head ;  but  they  were  disap- 
pointed of  their  aim,  and,  through  the  influence  of 
those  who  were  well  disposed,  he  escaped  and  came 
to  New- England.  It  was  observed,  that  he  did  not 
fly  from  the  profession  of  the  truth,  but  untp  a  more 
opportune  place  for  the  profession  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Cotton  came  over  to,  this  country, 
they  were,  busy  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  churches 
and  commonwealth.  In  both  of  which  he  took  aa 
active  part.  Being  requested  to  preach  before  the 
general  court,  his  text  was  Haggai  ii.  4w  *'  Yet 
now  be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and 
be  strong, .  O  Joshua,  son  of  Josedech  the  high 
priest ;  and  be  strong,  all  ye  people  of  the  land,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  work ;  for  I  am  with  you,  .saith  the 
li0rd  of  hosts.** 

It  was  a  usual  thing  for  the  magistrates  ^o  consult 
with  the  ministers,  and  Mr.  Cotton  was  appointedt 
with  gov.  Winthrop,  to  draw  an  abstract  of  the  juh 
dicial  laws  of  the  Mosaick  system,  so  far  as  they  arc 
ifioraL  It  was  his  advice  to  establish  a  Theocracy. 
Mr.  Cotton  began  the  sabbath  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. He  gave  religious  instructions,  read  the 
scriptures,  and  then  retired  into  his  study.  He 
spent,  the  sabbath  day  either  in  his  study  or  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  preacher ;  his 
voice  had  melody  in  it,  and  was  sonorous ;  his  ser« 
mons  pathetick,  and  his  critical  acumen  uncom- 
mon. This  was  discovered  in  bis  frequent  expo* 
sitionSf.  and  dissertations  upon  passages  and  whole 
books  of  the  scripture.  He  was  considered  as  a 
^eat  polemick  divine ;   yet  upon  two   occasions, 
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i;ehen  his  talents  were  exerted  this  way,  he  was  uiir 
fder  no  small  disadvantage.  In  his  controversy  with 
Ro^er  Williams,  he  had  an  opponent  whq  not  only 
possessed  talents  which  would  have  made  him  great 
in  any  school,  but  had  bent  the  force  of  his  strong 
mind  to  the  very  subject  which  then  employed 
their  attention.  In  England,  Mr.  Cotton  had  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  toleration,  and  against  ^e  power 
of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Here  he 
had  to  oppose  the  sentiment  he  had  formerly  de- 
fended, and  to  write  against  the  principles  whicl| 
the  dissenting  ministers  in  England  then  thot|gfa| 
evangelical,  and  have,  ever  since,  supported  ;  amf. 
which  are  necessary  to  vindicate  their  separation. 

He  was  accused  of  holding  a  Moody  tenet  by 
Williams, ,  and  the  title  of  his  answer  was,  7 he 
pioody  Tenet  pashea  in  the  Blood  qfih^  Lamb. 

In  the  general  commotion  of  the  country  concern- 
ing the  Antinomian  sentiments.  Our  celebrated  di* 
Vine  lost  much  (^f  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and 
fas  influence  in  the  churches.  I}e  did  not  go  tdf 
fhe  extreme  which  would  please  his  fHends ; 
some  of  thbm  compared  him  to  a  light  \n  a  dark 
lantern.  The  other  side  were  Ijitter  in  ^eir  ani- 
madversions upon  his  cpnduct.  At  the  synod,  in 
16S7,  he  had  to  oppose  the  whole  body  of  minis- 
feris,  and  some  of  them  were  disposed  to  yex  h|m. 
Once  hie  becaii^e  so  unhappy  as  to  threaten  to  leave 
the  plantation.  The  latter  part  of  his  ministry  was 
less  irksome,  tie  enjoyed  some  years  of  rest  after 
being  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea.  His  labours  were 
(CcUfyihg  to  the  people ;  his  abilities  and  character 
were  equally  respected  by  the  magistrates  and  his 
^clerical  brethren,  who  all  lamented  his  death  when 
he  was  sixty- eight  years  pld,  and  mourned  for  the 
loss  which  the  country  as  well  as  his  people  had  sus- 
tsuned.  He  died  Dec.  23,  1652.  His  disorder  waB 
pf  a  pulmonary  nature,  owing  to  his  passing  a  ferry 
and  getting  wet,  and  then  preaching  in  d  neigh- 
jbouring  church.    He  was  seized  while  he  was  de- 
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livcring  the  sermon,  and  was  never  afterwards  free 
from  the  complaint ;  yet  he  continued  to  labour, 
and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  took  for  his 
subject  the  four  last  verses  in  2d  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy ;  giving"  as  a  reason  why  he  chose  several  vers- 
es, that  he  should  not  live  to  finish  them  if  he  wcr6 
more  particular.  He  dwelt  chiefly  upon  these  wot-ds, 
Grace  be  with  you  alt.  When  he  could  preach  no 
loftgcr,  he  was  visited  by  his  pious  friends,  to  whom 
he  administered  consolation  and  good  instruction* 
He  died  in  peace,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered 
were  pioiis  and  benevolent  v^ishes  to  a  friend  who 
was  endeavouring  to  soften  the  pillow  of  death ; 
and  which  caused  others  to  say  of  him,  that  he  v>as 
a  good  martj  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Mr.  Cotton  married  twice,  and  left  a  number  of 
children.  His  descendants  have  spread  over  the 
country,  and  though  no  one  has  appeared  equal  to 
him  in  a  rich  variety  of  learning  and  popular  talents, 
yet  several  of  them  have  been  eminent  as  preacher^, 
and  among  the  civilians  of  our  country.  He  pub- 
lislied  many  works  ;  some  in  Latin.  These  were 
printed  in  London,  and  they  have  since  been  re- 
printed  in  New-Kngland.  Among  them  we  find 
milk  for  babes  J  and  meat  Jor  strong  men^  accord- 
ing to  their  power  of  digesting  the  spiritual  food. 

Some  difference  has  appeared  in  the  opinions  ez*- 
pressed  of  this  celebrated  man.  It  has  been  sug* 
gested,  that  his  character  was  blazoned  beyond  its 
merit;  for  his  biographers  were  Mr.  Norton,  his 
friend,  who  succeeded  him  as  teacher  of  the  old 
churchy  and  Cotton  Mather,  his  grandson^  But  his 
character  was  high  before  he  came  to  this  country. 
We  have  taken  our  account  from  books  which  were 
not  published  by  any  near  relation,  nor  by  men  who 
were  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  His  learn* 
ing  was  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries ;  his  pi- * 
ety  and  zeal  none  could  doubt,  for  he  sacrificed  his 
ease,  his  interest,  and  his  country,  to  enjoy  the  or- 
dinances of  religion.     His  candid  spirit  was  not  al- 
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ways  in  exercise.  In  the  phrenzy  of  his  im^ina* 
tion  he  blamed  worthy  men,  and  censured  those 
who  had  great  claim  to  his  respect  and  affection  f 
yet  governour  Winthrop,  one  opposite  in  sentiment 
upon  politicks  and  religion,  says  of  him,  that  he  de- 
livered himself  in  a  -  gentle  manner  upon  a  subject 
which  interested  his  feelings,  and  though  be  cen- 
sures his  opinions,  speaks  with  respect  of  the  man» 
Others^  as  strong  in  their  own  sentiments,  allow 
him  candour  and  forbearance* 

In  those  instances  where  he  discovered  intolerance 
and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  a  zeal  for  ecdesiastical 
power,  he  only  manifested  the  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  a  true  observation,  that  when 
men  begin  to  taste  of  christian  liberty  themselves,, 
they  forget  that  other  men  have  an  equal  title  to  en- 
joy it. 

Such  flagrant  instances  of  inconsistency  are  so 
evident  among  christians,  of  all  denominations,  that 
it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  peculiar  to  any 
sect.  Instead  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors^ 
by  repeating  that  the  *'  very  men  who  had  fled  from^ 
persecution  became  persecutors,''  we  had  better 
imitate  their  viitues,  throw  a  mantle  over  their  fail- 
ings, let  instruction  spring  from  their  graves,  and 
hope  to  meet  them  in  that  better  world  where  just 
men  are  made  perfect. 

Cradock  Matthew,  one  of  the  principal  un- 
dertakers of  the  New-  England  settlements,  was  an 
opulent  merchant  in  London  ;  they  first  chose  him 
their  governour,  May  23,  1628;  but  afterwards  they 
determined  to  choose  into  office  only  those,  who 
went  to  America,  with  the  patent*  Therefore  he  re- 
signed the  place  to  Mr.  Winthrop.  **  He  was  more 
forward  in  advancing  out  of  his  substance  than  any 
other,  being  the  highest  in  all  subscriptions.  He 
continued^  divers  years,  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the 
colony ,  by  his  servants,  but  never  visite4  the  plan- 
tation."    Hutchinson. 
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Crantield  Edward,  governour  of  New  Haiiip* 
•shire,  was  an  English  gentleman  and  received  his 
commissioni  1682.  He  exchanged  a  profitable  o£. 
£ce  at  home  to  better  his  fortune  in  New- England. 
As  soon  as  he  came  over,  he  exercised  his  power  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  acted  the  same  part  in  that 
province  which  sir  Edmund  Andross  did  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  came  to  Boston  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, and  pretended  a  regard  to  the  colony,  but 
led  them  into  measures  which  hurried  the  second 
ViCrrant  against  their  charter.  He  represented  to 
the  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  2000  guineas  to  be 
given  to  lord  Hyde,  *'  for  his  majesty's  privatef' ser- 
vice,"  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  province^ 
and  afterwards  made  sport  of  their  credulity,  and 
his  own  artifice  and  deception.  In  a  letter  which 
Dudley  wrote  to  gov.  Bradstrcet,  he  tells  him, 
**  Truly,  sir,  we  are  ridiculed,  by  our  best  friends^ 
for  the  shame  Cranfield  put  upon  you.  His  majes- 
ty told  my  friend,  that  he  represented  us  as  disloy- 
al rogues.'^ 

In  New  Hampshire,  Cranfield  assumed  so  much 
power,  that  the  publick  grievances  became  insup- 
portable. They  chose  an  agent  to  make  their  com- 
plaints  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean 
-while  the  governour  was  at  a  loss  how  to  raise  money 
for  himself  and  the  necessary  publick  expences.  He 
'Called  an  assembly  in  1682,  and  the  same  year  dis- 
solved them.  He  then  ventured  upon  a  project  of 
^xing  the  people  without  their  consent.  But  he 
found  *^  all  hi3  efforts  ineffectual,  and  his  authority 
contemptible."  The  complaint  was  taken  up  by 
the  lords  of  trade,  and  decided  against  him.  He 
lost  the  government  after  enjoying  a  kind  of  honour 
a  few  years  without  the  profits  he  had  calculated  up- 
on ;  and  was  glad  afterwards  to  be  appointed  col- 
lector of  Barbadoes.     Belknap.    Hutchinson. 

CusHiNC  Thomas^  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives,  1746,  was  the  son  of  the  hon.  Tlio- 
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mas  Gushing,  one  of  his  majesty's  council.  The 
father  was  among  the  New  England  worthies,  and 
the  son  as  much  celebrated  for  his  goodness  as  his 
superior  abilities.  Mr.  Prince  speaks  of  him,  as  a 
man  of  excellent  acquired  gifts  and  natural  under- 
standing, well  acquainted  with  affairs  of  the  world, 
with  men  and  thii^s,  with  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  with  human  nature  and  divinity.  **  My 
acquaintance,''  says  he,  *^ began  with  tlie  tabic  con- 
versation.  I  found,  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  that 
in  a  small  feeble,  relaxed  body,  there  dwelt  a  great, 
a  lively,  a  strong  and  well  composed  soul.  Our  en- 
tertainments were  an  agreeable  variety  of  divinity, 
history,  civil  and  religious  matters,  or  natural  phi* 
losophy  ;  or  observations  on  present  occurrences 
and  transactions,  eitlier  in  town  or  land,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  as  various  subjects  happened  to 
occur,  with  a  candid  freedom ;  his  genius  inclining 
him  either  to  unbiassed  reasoning,  or  agreeable  ob^ 
servations" 

This  excellent  man  was  bom  in  Boston.  1693 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1714.  He  acquired 
considerable  property,  beside  .what  he  received  from 
his  father,  to  whose  business  he  succeeded.  He  verjr 
soon  distinguished  himself,  as  one  of  the  best  speakers 
in  the  town  meeting ;  and  in  1729,  was  one  of  their 
committee  to  draw  up  the  instructions  for  their  re- 
presentatives.  In  17S1.  he  was  chosen  representa- 
tiv.e  for  the  town,  and  continued  in  this  office  as 
long  as  he  lived.  During  Belcher's  administration, 
when  the  town  saw  fit  to  change  three  of  their  re- 
presentatives, he  was  the  one  who  claimed  their  re- 
spect, and  all  tlie  votes  were  in  his  favour  He  once 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  province,  which  trust 
he  could  not  accept  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
his  other  business.  In  1739hewasappointed  agent  of 
the  province  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  but  his  in- 
firm state  of  health  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
voyage.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, A,  p.  1742,  and  was  chosen  annually  till  he 
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^ied,  1746,  in  the  5Sd  year  of  his  age.  The  loss 
ivas  felt  by  the  publick,  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness.  Mr.  Gushing  married  a  daughter  of 
the  hon.  Edward  Btomfield,  and  left  two  daughters 
and  one  son.* 

Gushing  Thomas, lieut.  govemour <tf Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of  Mr.  speaker  Gushing,  and  rpse 
to  higher  offices  in  the  state  than  his  father  or  grand** 
father,  each  of  whom  had  been  distinguished  with 
peculiar  honours.  He  had  good  talents,  and  was  a 
very  useful  man  in  many  departments,  though  he 
had  not  their  splendid  abilities.  He  was  gi^aduated 
at  Harvard  Gollege,  1744;  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  but  his  mind  was  turned  much  to  political 
affairs.  *  The  father  enjoyed  the  affluence  of  weateh 
with  all  the  honours  his  councry  could  bestow  upon 
him^:  the  son  was  fonder  of  publick  life,  and  paid 
too  little  attention  to  pecuniary  considerations.  He 
was  sent  representatative  from  his  native  town  for  a 
number  of  years,  and,  A.  D.  1763,  when  the  gov- 
ernour  negatived  Mr.  Otis,  who  had  been  chosen 
speaker,  he  was  elected  in  his  place  ;  and  he  con* 
tilled  to  fill  the  chair,  till  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia, 
1774.  He  was  then  commissary  general,  but  the 
province  was  in  such  a  state,  that  there  was  no  great 
pall  for  a  person  in  this  office,  nor  did  any  materia 
profit  attend  it.  In  1779  Mr.  Gushing  declined  go* 
ing  to  Gongress ;    and  the  government  of  Masaa* 

•  Mr  Bromfield,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Gushing,  according  to  Mr. 
Prince,  was  one  of  the  distinguished  worthies  of  New  England, 
whose  names  will  appear  in  characters  of  honour  it>  the  annals 
of  oar  church  and  state.  His  son,  h.  Brotnfield,  esq.  who  died, 
1756,  was  one  of  the  Boston  representatives,  1739.  He.  was  on 
the  popular  side  when  the  prejudices  of  the  town  were  so  strong 
against  gov.  Belcher.  In  the  house  he  acted  in  concert  witb 
Gushing,  Allen,  &c.  ^<  the  firm,  uncorrupted  patriot,  careful  to 
assert  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  to  defend  the  inval- 
uable liberties  of  the  people.^  He  was  for  many  years  selectman 
and  overseer  of  the  poor,  which  offices  he  discharged.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  high  esteem  while  he  lived)  and  his  death  was 
greatly  lamented. 
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^httsetts  being  then  organized,  he  was  elected  to  the 
second  ofice  in  the  state.  He  was  lieut.  goveraour 
Irom  the  time  he  was  chosen  till  his  death,  1788. 

Th^re  was  a  time  when  Mr.  C.  was  considered 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  this 
country.  He  was  not  esteemed  so  in  Boston.  He 
had  less  political  zeal  than  Otis,  or  Adams,  or  Han* 
cock  ;  but  by  his  pleasant  temper,  his  moderation, 
his  conversing  with  men  of  different  parties,  though 
he  sometimes  was  lashed  by  their  strokes  for  want 
of  firmness,  he  obtained  more  influence  than  either* 
except  Mr.  Hancock.  The  reason  of  his  being 
known  so  much  in  the  mother  country  was,  that  his 
name  was  signed  to  all  the  publick  papers^  as  speak* 
erof  the  hou$e.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  exposed 
to  the  sarcasms  of  the  ministerial  writers.  In  the 
pamphlet  of  Dr.  Johnson,  called,  ''  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  one  object  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be, 
to  adok-n  the  brows  of  Mr.  C  ■  g  with  a  diadem.'* 
He  had  a  rank  among  the  patriots,  as  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  publick  good,  and  he  was  also  a  friend  to  re« 
ligioii,  which  he  manifested  by  a  constant  attendance 
«ipon  all  pious  institutions.  He  was  also  very  at- 
tentive to  the  affairs  of  the  college,  an  example  to 
ethers  bf  the  overseers,  being  often  chairman  of 
committees,  and  always  present  at  the  board ;  he 
Was  also  fellow  of  the  corporation  from  the  year 
1785,  in  which  Mr.  Bowdoin  resigned.  •  He  re- 
reived  a  diploma  ol  doctor  of  laws  from  the  univer* 
«ity. 

'  Mr.  Gushing  left  a  number  of  children ;  one  of 
his  daughters  married  John  Avery,  esq.  who  for 
many  years  was  secretary  of  the  commonwealth.  * 

♦  Mn  Averjr  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1759  ;  succeed* 
^d  Samuel  Adams  as  secretary.  1780,  and  died,  June,  1806.  Ht 
wab  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society.  He  was 
buried  on  the  day  of  their  semi  annual  meeting.  Their  orator, 
in  the  midst  of  his  diseoui^e,  alludes  to  the  funeral  knell  which 
then  called  them  to  piy  their  rc^spects  to  their  worthy  ofBcer,  ^ 
•Nearly,  active  and  important  member  of  the  society.** 
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CusHMAN  Robert,  one  of  the  original  planters 
of  New  England,  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Robinsoift 
church  at  Leyden.  He  was  chosen  agent,  with  Mr. 
Carver,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  company,  when 
our  fathers  had  fixed  their  purpose  to  make  a  settle* 
ment  in  North  America.  The  object  of  their  mis- 
sion  was  to  obtain  certain  privileges,  if  they  lived 
in  the  British  dominions,  especially  the  rights  of 
•conscience.  They  met  with  great  discouragements, 
and  did  not  succeed.  The  next  year  he  was  sent 
upon  the  same  business  with  Mr.  Bradford.  A  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Cushman,  May  8,  1619,  represents 
the  affairs  of  the  Virginia  company  as  being  in  great 
confusion.  It  was  on  account  of  introducing  £d«- 
ward  Sandy  in  the  place  of  secretary,  in  the  room  of 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  whom  there  is  a  minute  ac- 
count in  Smith's  history  of  Virginia.  In  autumn 
of  this  same  year  the  Leyden  agents  procured  a  p»* 
tent,  confirmed  by  the  company's  seal.  When  tliese 
religious  adventurers  set  sail,  Mr.  Cushman^  was  in 
the  smaller  vessel,  which  proved  leaky  and  was  con- 
demned, but  afterwards  ht  sailed  for  New  England 
in  the  ship  Fortune  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Nov. 
ID,  1621.  He  returned  to  England,  and  died  in  the 
ye^r  1626.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  the  new 
settlement  at  the  same  time  they  heard  ol  the  loss  of 
their  venerable  pastor.  Mr.  Robinson.  Among  the 
bitter  ingredients  mingled  in  their  cup,  they  sor*- 
rowed  most  of  all,  that  they  should  see  their  faces 
no  more.*  ^ 

•  A  sermon  of  Mr.  Cushman  which  he  preached  to  the  Ply- 
mouth settlers  upon  ielf-lcyve^  was  printed  in  England,  1633,  and. 
reprinted  in  Boston,  1 734.  Another  edition  of  it  wasprinted in 
Plymouth,  1795*  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cushtnan  are  annexed, 
handsomely  written  by  judge  Davis,  who  was  then  an  inhabitant 
ei  that  town*  T^is  account  makes  one  of  the  lives  in  the  Ameri- 
can Biography.  The  dedication  of  this  sermon  is  curious^  It  i^. 
To  his  loving  friends  the  adventurers  for  New  England,  together 
witb  all  well-willers  and  well-wishes  thereunto,  grace,  peace,  &c« 
He  describes  New  England,  <<  as  an  island,  about  the  quantity  of 
England,  being  cut  out  of  the  main  land  in  America,  as  England 
is  of  Europe*"  A  parliameDCary  speaker,  in  1774,  speaks  of  the 
island  of  New  England. 
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Cutler  Timothy,  rector  of  Yale  College  and 
pfnnister  of  Christ  Church,   Boston,   was   gradu- 
ated  at  Harvard  College,    1701  ;     was   ordained 
at  Stratford.  (Conn.)   1710,  according  to  tlic  or- 
der of  the  New  England  churches.      He  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  college  in  New  Haven,  1719, 
which  was,  as  has  been  said,  an  auspicious  event  to 
that  institution,    for  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  presided  with  dignity,   usefulness  and 
gjgjieral  approbation.     In  1723,  he  conformed  to  the 
church  of  England.     Being  joined  by  several  of  the 
tutors  and  neighbouring  clergy,  and  himself  the 
first  scholar  in  the  colony,  it  was  a  great  shock  to 
the  congregational  establishment.      A  church  was 
built  for  him  in  Boston  of  which  he  was  rector  from 
1723  to  1765,  the  ye^r  of  his  death.      He  did  not 
publish  any  thing  except  a  few  single  sermons.  His 
powers  were  rather  solid  than  brilliant,  and  he  was 
too  much  of  a  scholar  to  allow  any  thing  superficial 
to  come  from  his  hand.     It  was  in  this  language  he 
^ake  of  most  publications ;  those  which  were  writ- 
ten by  ministers  of  the  episcopal  chyrch,  and  those 
whose  sentiments  and  mode  of  worship  might  pro- 
yoke  sarcastick  remarks.      He   was  haughty  and 
•verbearing  in  his  manners  ;    and  to  a  stranger,  in 
die  pulpit,  appeared  as  a  man  fraught  with  pride« 
He  never  could  win  the  rising  generation,  because 
he  found  it  so  difficult'  to  be  condescending  :    nor 
had  he  intimates  of  his  own  age  and  flock.      But 
people  of  every  denomination  looked  upon  him  with 
a  kind  of  veneration,  and  his  extensive  learning  ex* 
cited  esteem  and  respect  where  there  was  nothing 
to  move,  or  hold  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Stiles  calls  him  the  greatest  oriental  scholar 
after  Thomas  Thacher^  the  first  minister  of  the  Old 
South,  and  the  great  president  Chauncy.  No  man 
in  New  England,  he  tells  us,  had  such  knowledge 
of  the  rector  and  those  gentleman.  All  which  may 
be  true.  *  We  have  sufficient  documents  to  show 
that  they  understood  Hebrew,  and  no  one  who  re- 
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collects  Dr.  Cutler  will  doubt  of  his  being  "  well 
skilled  in  logick,  metaphysicks,  moral  philosophy, 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history." 

His  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity,  was  presented 
to  him  when  he  was  in  England.  His  correspon- 
dence with  other  doctors  or  with  bishops,  was  never 
carried  on  with  so  much  zeal,  spirit  and  persevere 
ance  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketch* 
cs  of  his  brethren  ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  produc^- 
tion  of  his,  among  the  controversies  between  epis- 
copalians and  dissenters,  during  his  long  ministry. 
Yet  they  all  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father,  and  he 
certainly  was  more  eminent  as  a  scholar  than  those 
who  served  their  cause  by  their  writings. 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Trinity  church  preached  the  fu« 
neral  discourse  and  gave  the  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished missionary  of  their  church,  with  much 
justice  and  his  usual  eloquence. 

DANFORTHTH0MAS,deputygovemour  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  was  elected  a  magistrate  in  1659« 
From  this  year  he  was  assistant  till  1679,  when  Mr* 
Bradstreet  being  put  into  the  chair«  he  succeeded 
him  as  deputy.  He  had  a  great  share  of  duty  upon 
him,  and  with  resolution  and  firmness  conducted 
the  publick  aflfairs  in  the  most  difficult  times. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  speaking  of  three  parties  during 
sir  Edmund  Andross's  administration  and  the  times 
preceding,  says,  *•  tht  head  of  those  on  the  side  of 
royalty  were  Dudley,  Stoughton,  8tc.  Mr-  Brad- 
strect,the  governour.by  the  voice  of  the  people,was 
tiie  head  of  the  moderate  party.  Danforth  led  the 
opposition,  assisted  by  Cooke."  Though  he  con. 
ducted  with  prudence  he  would  yield  no  privilege 
which  the  charter  gave  them.  Hence  be  was  ob- 
noxious  to  Randolph,  Andross,  and  to  the  ministry 
of  Great  Britain.  For  the  same  reason  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  populace  in  New  England.  He  acted  a$ 
president  of  the  council  when  the  people  took  the 
government  from  Andross,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
bis  influence,  they  would  have  gone  to  greater  ej?. 
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travagancies*  The  extracts  of  his  letters  which  are 
preserved  show  that  he  had  prudence  and  wisdom 
in"  conducting  measures,  though  he  was  fierce  in 
opposition  to  arbitrary  mandates.  When  the  officers 
of  the  old  government  were  restored  to  their  places, 
Mr.  Bradstreet  was  again  governour  and  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  the  deputy.*  They  held  their  offices  till  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary  arrived.  He  was  then 
deprived  of  his  place,  and  his  name  was  not  suffer- 
ed  to  remain  as  one  of  the  counsellors,  although  tho 
agents  expressed  a  particular  desire  to  have  it.  The 
people  received  the  intelligence  with  surprise  and 
grief;  but  it  was  easy  for  politicians  to  account  for 
the  omission,  as  he  was  against  receiving  any  other 
charter  than  that  which  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts 
held  sacred.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him  in 
publick  life.  He  passed  his  days  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  His  only  son,  Samuel,  who  died  in 
England,  was  graduated  1771 ;  was  fellow  of  Har- 
yard  College,  and  a  fine  scholar.  The  name  of 
Danforth  in  another  line  is  preserved,  and  few 
names  have  exhibited  more  literary  characters* 
Mather.     Hutchinson. 

Danforth  Samuel,  minister  of  Roxbury,  came 
into  New  £ngland,  1134,  with  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Danforth,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1643, 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  corporation,  and  instruct* 
ed  a  class ;  he  was  very  respectable  for  bis  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  and  theology.   Beipg  invited  to 

*  The  ancieat  magistrates  and  elders,  although  they  strcDQ* 
busly  advised  to  further  waiting  for  orders  from  Englatidi  and 
discouraged  any  attempts  of  that  nature,  ^  as  far  as  .they  had  op- 
portunity, yet  were  they  now  compelled  to  assist  with  their  pre* 
tence  and  councils  for  the  preventing  of  bloodsbedi  which  had 
been  most  certainly  the  issue,  if  prudent  councils  had  not  been 
given  to  both  parties."    Danfarth*9  later  taagmt  Mather.    ' 

When  Mr  Danforth  was  appointed  deputy  governour,  he  had 
Ekewise  another  commission,  president  of  the  province  of  Maine^ 
to  govern  under  the  Massachusetts^the  lords  proprietories,aQd  to 
be  accountable  to  them  j  thither  be  repaired,  1779,  appointed  offi. 
cers,  held  Gourtfl»  8ic.  in  that  sttflioa  also  lie  q>[K»ed  Alidross's 
usurpation. 
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settle  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  EUot  at  Roxbury^ 
he  was  ordained,  1650.  Hedied,  1674,  in  the  midst 
(q£  his  life  and  usefulness.  Dr.  Mather  says  he  wi^te 
as  a  scholar,  yet  *^  was  very  affectionate  in  lus  man- 
ner  of  preactunie:,  and  seldom  left  the  pulpit  with<Hit 
tears,''  He. married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  first  minister  of  Boston,  and  was  blessed  with 
twelve  children,  some  of  whom  died  before  him. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  distinguished  among  the  di- 
vines of  this  state.  One  of  Dorchester,  and  the 
other  was  settled  at  Taunton.  One  of  his  dau^ters 
married  the  hon.  Mr.  Bromfield,  of  Boston.* 


•  When  Mr.  D.  died,  old  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  Terses  and  Mir. 
Weld  likewise.  It  was  then  very  common.  The  Dorchester 
burial  ground  is  famous  for  the  epitaphs  on  gravestones,  many 
of  which  were  written  by  Mr.  O.  the  minister  of  that  town. 
If  we  regard  Che  spirit  rather  than  the  metre,  we  might  be  edified 
by  reading  them.  But  lest  the  rising  generation  should  "  play 
with  the  beard  of  thehr  bthers,**  which  the  author  of  the  Mag- 
nolia says  is  a  wicked  thing,  it  is  best  that  most  of  them  should 
be  buried  with  the  mouldering  stone.  A  Latin  epitaph  upon  the 
Roxbory  divine  may  excite  pleasure  with  remarks. 
Non  dubium,  quin  e6  iverit,  quo  steU«  eunt 
Danjorthusy  qui  stellis  semper  se  ttssociavit. 

This  epitaph  alludes  to  the  studies  of  Mr.  D.  *<  Several  of  his 
oMtronomicai  composures  have  seen  the  light  of  the  sun,*'  says 
Dr.  Mather.  He  published  a  particnlar  account  of  the  comet, 
1664.  He  observed  the  motions  of  it,  <<  from  its  first  appearance 
in  Corvust  whence  it  crossed  the  tropick  of  Capricorn^  till  it  ar- 
rhred  at  the  mamtop  sail  of  the  ship,  and  then  it  returned  through 
Canis  Major,  and  again  crossed  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,'*  Bcc« 
There  is  no  theological  publication  of  his,  except  we  consider 
his  election  sermon  as  such,  which  is  a  recognition  of  A^w  Eng* 
iand'9  errand  into  the  wilderness*     It  was  delivered  1670. 

The  rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Taunton,  was  bom,  1 666 ;  gradu- 
'  Med,  1 683 ;  died,  1 7^7.    He  preached  the  election  sermon,  17 1 4« 

The  rev.  John  Danforth  was  bom,  1664  ;  graduated,  1677  ;  or* 
dained,  at  Dorchester,  1 682  ;  died  1 730.  «  He  understood  math- 
ematicks  ;  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  various  learning.**  His 
printed  works  are,  a  sermon  on  patting  with  friends ;  a  sermon 
on  contentment ;  a  sermon  on^oro.  i.  31,  1710 ;  a  funeral  ser- 
mon on  Mr.  Bromfield ;  two  sermons  on  the  earthquake,  17S7  ; 
a  fast  sermon,  Exod.  ix,  33,  34. 

The  hon*  Samuel  Danforth  of  Cambridge  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Danforth  of  Dorchesten     He  was  president  of  his  majetty^a^ 
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DjlVe^tovlt  John,  minister  of  the  first  church 
In  Boston,  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  March  15^ 
1S70.  He  was  a  celebrated  divine  in  England  as 
-well  as  this  new  region  of  the  earth,  where  he  lived 
from  the  year  1637  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  a 
better  world. 

Dr.  Mather  quotes  a  saying  of  the  learned,  con- 
cerning Salmasius,  and  applies  it  to  him,  Fir  nun^ 
quam  satis  Iqtuiatus^  nee  tetnere  sine  laude  nomi^ 
nandus.^^ 

He  was  bom.  A*  D.  1597,  at  a  place  called  Co- 
ventry. His  parents  were  respectable  and  gave  him 
a  good  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  a 
student  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
i'eceived  a  degree  of  B.  A.  and  though  a  youth,  im- 
mediately began  to  preach.  He  preached  constant- 
ly in  the  city  of  London  in  the  time  of  the  plague^ 
and  visited  his  flock  as  a  faithful  minister,  which 
gained  him  gfe^t  credit  among  those  who  knew 
how  to  estimate  worth  that  was  then  as  rare,  as  it 
was  pure.  For  what  can  prayers  signify,  if  a  minis- 
ter does  not  mingle  offices  of  humanity  with  his  pi- 
ous walk  ;  this  gives  a  perfume  to  the  sacrifice. 
He  afterwards  received  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
bachelor  of  divinity. 

About  the  year  1626,  there  was  a  plan  devised  to 
make  a  purchase  of  impropriations,  and  with  the 
.  profits  of  the  same  to  maintain  a  number  of  minis- 
ters who  would  assist  in  reforming  abuses.  Mr* 
Davenport  was  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Sibs,  Dn 
Gouge,  and  several  laymen,  one  of  whom  was  lord 
mayor  of  London.  But  archbishop  Laud  took  um- 
brage at  it,  as  favouring  nonconformity  and  obtain- 
ed a  bill  to  be  exhibited  in  the  exchequer  chamber^ 
when  the  court  condemned  the  proceedings,  and 
pronounced  the  gifts,  feoffments  and  contrivances  to 
be  illegal ;  and  confiscated  the  money  to  the  king's 
use. 

touncil  several  years.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
mandamus  council.  He  died  1 777,  aged  81.  He  was  said  to  be 
a  great  natural  philosopher  and  chemist. 
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Sooii  atiber  this  Mn  D.  became  so  much  of  a  non« 
t!onformist,  as  to  be  an  object  of  publick  notice,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  ofi^e 
ha  Colman  street^  and  passed  over  into  Holland. 
This  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1633. 

He  soon  opened  a  controversy  with  the  Dutch  di- 
vines upon  the  subject  of  baptbm,  and  tried  to  in- 
troduce the  practice  which  he  wrote  so  much  in  fa- 
Tour  of  afterwards,  and  which  has  been  a  controver- 
sy in  New  England  ever  since  he  came  into  the 
country,  viz.  "  Whether  the  children  of  communi* 
cants  only  should  be  admitted  to  the  ordinance?'' 

He  went  back  again  to  England,  1635.  He  was 
one  of  those  by  whom  the  patent  of  tlie  Massachu- 
-setts  colony  was  made  out,  though  his  name  was 
not  amoag  the  patentees.  He  did  this  before  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  there  hearing  of  the  progress 
.and prosperity  of  New  England, he  resolved  to  come 
over  and  make  a  settlement,  which  he  did,  being 
considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  New  Haven  colo* 
ny. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  1637,  with  Mr.  Hopkins^ 
two  London  merchants,  and  several  other  worthies* 
who  did  not  incline  to  settle  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts.  They  were  oflfered  any  spot  they 
might  fix  upon,  and  urged  to  unite  with  the  people 
of  this  colony,  but  they  were  disposed  to  form  a 
new  plantation.  Mr.  Davenport  was,  however,  in- 
vited to  sit  with  the  synod  at  Cambridge.  And  Dr. 
Mather  tells  us,  his  learning  and  wisdom  did  con- 
tribute more  than  a  little  to  dispel  the  mist  of  errors 
which  then  overspread  the  country.  While  he. was 
minister  of  New  Haven,  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
Westminster  Assembly  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  he  had  an  inclination  to  cross  the  At- 
lantick,  but  the  other  gentlemen  did  not  suppose  it 
would  answer  any  special  purpose,  or  thought  less 
of  the  honour  ;  nor  were  his  church  willing  to  part 
with  him.  It  certainly  was  more  proper  for  him  to 
lead  the  few  sheep  in  this  American  wilderness. 
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than  to  display  his  gifts  amidst  lo  much  wisdom^  lis 
tms  collected  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  he 
had  gone  to  England  he  might  have  been  as  zealous 
as  Hugh  Peters,  who  went  over  as  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts about  this  time.  In  this  country  he  acted  a 
part  which  made  him  almost  as  obnoxious  to  Charles 
II.  He  concealed  two  of  the  regicides  in  his  own 
house^  and  instigated  the  people  of  that  government 
by  his  publick  preachings*  to  protect  these  unfortu^ 
Date  men,  and  not  suffer  the  king's  commissioners 
to  execute  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  regal  authority  for  concealing  traitors,  and  had 
reason  to  dread  the  consequences  of  his  democrat* 
ick  zeal,  mingled  as  it  was  with  motives  of  humani* 
ty.  Upon  this  gen.  Whaley  and  Goffe  oifered  to 
surrender,  and  appeared  publickly  in  several  places* 
It  is  supposed  they  would  have  done  this  rather 
than  Mr.  D.  should  suffer  on  their  account.  But 
when  he  was  no  longer  exposed  to  any  particular 
danger,  and  the  commissioners  had  manifested  their 
resentment  otherwise,  they  again  concealed  them* 
selves. 

In  1667,  Mr.  D.  left  the  people  at  New  Havea 
|md  came  to  Boston  to  succeed  Mr.  Norton,  the  min- 
ister of  the  first  cliurch.  This  caused  great  grief  to 
his  own  people,  and  divided  the  Boston  church. 
Dr.  Mather  quotes  an  observation  that  *^  it  ts  ill 
transplanting  a  tree  that  thrives  in  the  soil.''  'He 
might  have  said  that  a  tree  should  never  be  trans^ 
planted  which  has  past  its  growth.  It  will  die  be. 
fore  it  will  yield  much  fruit,  however  rich  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  fixed.     His  making  this  exchange  of 

^  ^  About  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to  New  Haren,  or  a 
litUe  before,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  re* 
eeption,  Mr.  Davenport  preached  publickly  from  this  text,  Isaiah, 
xvi.  3,  4.  Take  counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy  shadow  as 
the  night  in  the  mklst  of  the  noon  day,  bewray  not  him  that  wan- 
dereth  ;  let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee.  Moab,  be  thou  a 
covert  for  them,  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler.  This  doubtless  had 
iiB  effect/*  kc.     StUea*9  hUtory  of  the  judges. 
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situation  was  unhappy  for  himself  as  well  as  the 
churches.  It  was  too  late  in  life  to  form  new  con-* 
nexions ;  and  to  leave  old  friends,  whose  hearts  had 
been  tried  by  many  scenes  of  adversity,  was  a  wound 
to  his  own  sensibility,  especially  as  they  were  hurt 
by  his  conduct. 

He  died,  March  15,  1770,  of  an  apoplexy,  aged 
72  years.*     Magnolia. 

DfiNisoK  Dani£1,  major  general,  was  an  in^ 
habitant  of  the  town  of  Ipswich.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  called  the  Irenicon.  **  His  parts 
and  abilities  were  well  known  amongst  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  might  justly  place  him  among 
the  first  three,  having  indeed  many  natural  advan- 
tages  above  others  for  the  more  easy  attaining  of 
skill  in  every  science."  Mr.  Hubbard,  from  whom 
this  quotation  is  made,  says  concerning  the  Irenifon^ 
which  was  found  among  his  papers  ^*  that  it  would 
be  ingratitude  to  withhold  it  from  the  publick  view." 
It  might  suit  other  times.  1st.  It  takes  into  con-? 
sideration  the  publick  maladies.  %d.  The  occa« 
sion  of  them.  3d  The  danger.  4thly.  The  blame- 
able  causes.  Sthly.  The  cure.  He  died  Sept, 
30,  1682.t 

DixwELt  John,  of  New  Haven,  was  one  of  the 
Regicides,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  2d» 

*  Works.-— The  saint's  anchor  hold,  a  book  recommended  by 
Mr.  Caryl  and  Mr,  Hook ;  demonstration  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  true  Messiah;  election  sermon,  1669  ;  a  treatise  ofthepow* 
er  of  Congregational  churches ;  a  discourse  upon  civil  govern* 
ment,  in  a  new  planution,  whose  end  is  religion.  A  volume  of 
•sripoos  upon  the  Canticles  was  transcribed  for  the  press  but  ne*. 
ver  published. 

t  The  funeral  discourse  by  Mr.  H.  minister  of  Ipswich,  is 
from  Isaiah,  3  chap.  3  first  verses.     To  which  is  annexed  Ireni-  ^ 
COD,  or  a  "  salve  for  New  England's  sore,  penned  by  the  said  • 
major  general,  and  left  behind  him  as  his  farewell  and  last  advice 
to  bis  friends  of  the  Massachusetts,*' 

Mr.  Denison  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  died  1679. 
What  relation  he  bore  to  the  general  I  have  never  been  able  ta 
know,  nor  when  he  came  into  this  country.  His  name  is  not  ia 
the  College  catalogue  and  the  church  records  are  lost. 
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came  over  into  America.  He  went  to  Hanaw  hi 
the  first  place,  and  was  made  a  Burgess,  but  in 
1664,  he  visited  Whallcy  and  Goffe  at  Hadley.  He 
went  the  same  year  to  New  Haven  and  there  he 
resided  till  his  death. 

Though  he  took  the  name  of  John  Davids,  yet  he 
was  known  to  many ;  but  they  were  his  friends,  and 
would  not  betray  him.  It  is  supposed  that  Ran- 
dolph had  some  suspicion  of  it,  and  communicated 
the  thought  to  sir  E,  Andross.  For  that  govern- 
our  once  stopped  at  New  Haven  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  attended  Mr.  Pierpont's  meeting.  Dixwell 
^vas  there  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  appear  in  the 
afternoon.  Sir  Kdmund  asked  who  that  venerable 
old  man  was  ?  and  was  told  he  was  a  merchant  of 
such  a  name  ;  he  replied,  *'  that  he  knew  he  was 
not  a  merchant,  and  became  very  inquisitive  about 
him.*'*  Col.  Dixwell  was  an  officer,  who  received 
a  commission  from  the  parliament,  and  was  too 
xnuch  of  a  republican  to  bow  the  knee  to  Cromwell. 
When  he  sat  among  the  judges,  it  was  rather  by- 
persuasion,  than  his  own  wish  to  condemn  the  mon« 
arch.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  March  18,  1688,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age.  His  son  took  the  name  of 
John  Dixwell,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church 
in  North- street,  and  chosen  deacon,  afterwards  of- 
ficiated as  ruling  member.  He  died  1721.  His 
posterity  are  chiefly  in  the  female  line,  but  the  name 
is  not  extinct.'— Lfud/aw.    StHes* 

♦  There  is  a  story  told  which  is  somewhat  characteristick,  o* 
New  lingland.  When  sir  Edmund  attepdcd  worship,  the  deacon 
read  a  psalm  which  offended  him  very  much,  as  he  thought  it 
pointe  d.    The  first  verse  is, 

Why  dost  thou  tyrant,  boast  abroadj 

Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ; 

Dost  thou  not  know  there  Is  a  God 

Whose  mercies  lead  always  ? 
They  told  sir  Edmund,  that  it  was  a  psalm  in  course,  but  Dr. 
Stiles  thinks  if  they  read  psalms  in  course,  it  is  likely  the  deacon 
selected  this  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  governour.  A  question 
arises  concerning  the  fact ;  whether  they  sung  the  psalms  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  at  that  time  in  New-England  ?  They  did 
Dot  in  Msssachusctts  or  the  Old  Colony.  The  psalm  is  59d  of 
;heir  version. 
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DoycLAss  William,  M.  D.  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, came  into  America  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  fixed  himself  in  the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
was  a  writer  upon  politicks,  historical  occurrences, 
and  medicine.     When  Dr.  Mather  communicated 
to  him  the  success  of  Timonius  in  inoculating  for 
the  small  pox,  he  treated  the  account  with  contempt, 
though  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.     When  Dr.  Boylston,  in  the  year 
1721,  inoculated  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
and  met  with  the  greatest  success,  he  still  raved  a- 
gainst  Timonius  and  Mather,  as  well  as  this  brother 
physician.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,    but 
wanted  judgment  and  taste;  whatever  he  published 
was  in  a  very  slovenly  style.     He  wrote  many  po* 
litical  essays,  in  the  newspapers,  which  were  gener- 
ally  filled  with  sarcastick  remarks  upon  the  magis- 
trates, the  clergy,  the  physicians^  and  the  people  of 
New  England-     His   *' summary,*'  or  *^  historical 
account  of  the  British  settlements,"  was  published 
in  1748,  and  1753.      This  is  a  collection  of  things 
which  came  into  his  head,  whether  they  related  to 
his  family,  his  private  squabbles,  or  the  afikirs  of 
the  publick.      He  would  not  take  pains  to  arrange 
his  materials,  or  to   inform  himself  of  particular 
bets.       He  was    so    opinionated  that   he    never 
would  correct  his  mistakes.      When  Cape  Breton 
was  taken,  it  frustrated  many  of  his  printed  de- 
clarations«      He  had  ridiculed  it,  because  it  was  a 
Jueasure  of  Shirley's  administration,  and  called  that 
place    the    Dunkirk ^    which    st^ch    forces    would 
never  dare  to  assail.  But  though  the  plan  succeeded, 
it  did  not  make  any  difierence  in  his   views.     In- 
stead  of  having  his  pride  wounded,  he,  porcupine 
like,  wrapped  himself  in  his  own  down,  and  darted 
his  quills  at  others.     He  said  he  was  right  in  his 
conjectures,  but  fortune  would  always   wait   upon 
blunderers  and  quacks ! 

Douglass  was  a  mathematician  ;  in  1 743,  44,  he 
published  an  almanack,  which  was  useful   at  the. 
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time,  and  is  now  valuable  for  its  list  of  chronologic 
cal  events ;  and  also  the  account  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  and  their  families.  It  was  called 
**  Mercurius  Novanglicanus,"  by  William  Nadir, 
S.  X.  Q«  He  also  published  a  dissertation  upon 
^  the  Cynanche  Maligna,"  when  that  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  town,  in  1735,  36.* 

DowKiNG  Georoe,  one  of  the  first  class  of 
graduate!9,  at  Harvard  College,  was  a  preacher  among 
the  Independents  in  England,  during  the  usurpation 
<rf  OAiver  Cromwell.  He  was  chaplain  to  col. 
Okey's  regimentj  whom  he  afterwards  betrayed  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  court  of  Charles  2d. 

He  was  ready  to  serve  any  master  that  would  em- 
ploy him,  and  to  commit  any  act  of  treachery  for  the 
sake  of  a  reward.  The  protector  sent  him  as  his 
agent  into  Holland,  and  gave  him  this  recommen- 
dation, *' George  I>owning  is  a  person  of  eminent 
quality,  and  after  a  Idng  trial  of  his  fidelity,  probity, 
and  diligence  in  various  negotiations,  well  approved 
and  valued  by  us.  Him  we  have  tlxmght  fit  to 
send  to  ypur  lordships,"  8cc. 

He  was  si^nt  likewise  by  Charles  II.  as  his  agent 
or  ambassador  to  the  states,  and  received  the  hon" 
oucof  knighthood  from  his  majesty.  Here  he  laid 
a  scheme  to  seize  several  of  the  regicides,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  he  had  no  commission  to  do  it, 
and  that  they  were  in  perfect  safety.  Ludlow  speak$ 
^f  it  as  a  thing  more  flagitious  in  the  Dutch  nation 
than  in  this  renegado  politician.  For  they  wefe  un- 
der no  obligation  to  deliver  them  up,  and  had  pro- 
mised  to  protect  them.  About  the  year  1672 
Downing  met  with  some  reverse  of  fortune.  The 
king  was  displeased  with  hio;),  and  put  him  in  prt- 

•  Dr.  Douglass  abuses  Cotton  Mather  very  frequently ;  one 
thing  in  particular  he  tells  makes  him  an  object  of  ridicule.  «The 
Doctor  had  said,  "  that  cats  may  have  the  smail  pox,"  or  a  disor- 
dar  like  it.  Now  says  Douglass  this  is  weak  beyon^  description, 
because  ^<  the  small  pox  is  peculiar  to  mankind."  Ought  not 
some  Writer  of  the  present  day  to  give  Cotton  Mather  due  crcdi^. 
How  is  it  that  cows  haye  the  small  pox  ? 
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€bn.  It  is  sftid  that  he  was  confined  in  th^  same 
room  where  col.  Okey  had  been  kept  before  his  exe- 
cutioiii  once  his  friend  and  benefactor,  but  whose 
death  must  bring  to  his  conscience  accusations  of 
every  crime  a  treacherous  courtier  could  commit. 
He  was  again  received  into  &vottr  by  Charles,  and 
conducted  himself  with  more  prudence  and  mode- 
ration  than  he  had  done  in  former  times.  Ludlow, 
and  others^  who  had  expressed  their  surprise  that 
George  Downing  should  succeed  such  a  man  as  sir 
WiUiani  Temple,  ambassador  to  the  states,  yet 
allow  ^at  he  did  soAe  things  well.  And  Hutchin- 
son says,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  New  England,  and 
did  every  thing  4n  his  power  to  serve  this  country, 
when  many  enemies  were  active  in  exciting  the  re- 
sentment of  the  king  against  it.  He  was  brother  in 
law  of  gov.  Bradstreet,  and  held  a  correspondence 
with  him,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts* 
He  died  in  the  ^ear  1684. 

Dudley  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts,  who  came  over  in  the  Arabella,  was 
the  only  son  of  capt.  Roger  Dudley.      In  1 507  he 
was  at  the  siege  of  Amiens,  under  Henry  IV,  hav- 
ing a  captain's  commission  Irom  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  he  became  a  sober  noncon- 
formist from  hearing  Doddi  Hildersham,  and  other 
puritan  divines.    He  certainly  was  a  zealous  man  in 
whatever  he  undertook  as  appears  from  Winthrop's 
Journal;  and  upon  some  occasions  he  discovered  ve- 
ry warm  passions.  That  he  was  a  very  prudent  man 
appears,  however,  from  his  good  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  estate  of  the  eaii  of  Northarop- 
ton,  which  was  committed  to  his  care.     He  sat  un- 
der Mr.  Cotton's  ministry,  before  the  planting  of 
Massachusetts.     When  he  came  over  in  the  Ara- 
bella, he  was  54  years  oW^  but  Wis  strength  of  body, 
and  health  of  mind,  fitted  him  for  any  hardships. 
The  company  in  England  chose    Mr.  Winthrop 
governour  and  Mr.  Humphries  deputy  governour 
of  the  plantation.    Mr.  Humphries  did  not  cmbaak 
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tLS  was  expected,  and  Mr.  Dudley  was  chosen  in 
his  place.  In  16S4,  he  was  chosen  govemour,  and 
also  several  times  afterwards.  He  was  the  second 
in  authority  seven  or  eight  years,  sometimes  under 
Winthrop,  and  once  under  v  ndicot  He  was  ap- 
pointed tnajor  general  in  1644  ;  this  was  a  new  of- 
fice in  the  plantation.  He  was  continued  in  the  magis- 
tracy from  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  his  death,  which 
happened,  July  31st,  165S,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 

age. 

He  was  upright  and  honest  in  his  disposition, 

blunt  in  hi§  manners,  and  withstood  magistrates 
and  ministers  when  he  thought  them  worthy  of  re- 
proof.   Nor  would  he  yield  to  any  popular  opinion 
to  gain  honour  and  authority.      A  serious  dispute 
took  place  between  him  and  governour  Winthrop, 
which  required  the  interposition  of  their  friends 
nmong  the  clergy  and  laity.      He  was  more  firm  in 
the  Hutchinsonian^  or  AniifniOmdin  controversy,  than 
any  of  the  magistrates,  and  even  accused  Mr.  Cot- 
ton of  departing  from  the  faith  ;  and  without  preju- 
dice or  attachment  from  prior  connexions,  required 
an  explanation  of  his  principles  and  conduct.      £n- 
dicot  also  found  him  an  opponent  that  was  not  to 
be  moved  when  he  dissented  from  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  magistrates,  or  wished  to  introduce  some 
novel  things  in  their  proceedings.    Mr.  Dudley  was 
not  a  man  of  learning  equal  to  Winthrop  or  Belling- 
ham,  but  in  this  respect  was  not  inferior  to  Endicot* 
Neither  Endicot  nor  Dudley  possessed  what,  in  the 
present  age,  would  be  called  liberality  of  sentiment, 
or  urbanity  of  manners.     Mr.  D.  was  such  an  ene- 
imy  to  toleration  that  he  not  only  spoke  against  it,  but 
left  a  number  of  lines  which  the  friends  of  rational 
religion  must  wish  he  had  never  written,  as  they  are 
not  to  the  credit  of  his  poetry  or  his  charity,   but 
being  written,  and  handed  down,  arc  quoted  to  give 
a  just  view  of  the  character  of  the  man  : 

Let  men  of  Godi  in  courts  and  churches  vi^Xch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  tolc ration  hatch  ; 
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Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  icockatrice 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine^ 
My  epitaph's,  I  die  no  Uhertine, 

Dudley  Joseph,  son  of  T.  Dudfey  the  veteran 
magistrate  of  Massachusetts,  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  received  the  honours  of  that  se- 
minary, A.  D.  1665.* 

He  was  early  made  a  magistrate,  and  supposed  to 
be  on  the  side  of  loyalists,  who  were  willing  to  give 
up  some  charter  privileges.      It  is  evident  that  he 
loved  the  principles  and  practices  of  the'  New  Eng- 
land planters,  though  to  keep  his  place  he  often  sac- 
rificed those,  and  was  subservient  to  men  in  power. 
Randolph  in  one  letter  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
**  opposed  to  the  faction.''   At  other  timed,  he  calls 
him  a  ^^  man  of  a  base,  servile,  and  ^intimonarchical 
principle.'/    In  1686  several  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
cil were  appointed  to  take  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Dudley  received 
a  commission  as  president.   The  year  before,  he  had 
been  left  out  of  the  magistracy,  having  rendered  him- 
self unpopular  by  some  acts  which  were  thought 
pleasing  to  the  enemies  of  New  England.       His 
short  administration  was  not  grievous  to  the  people. 
They  had  expected  Kirk  to  be  appointed  gover- 
nour,  and  were  disposed,  from  dread  of  his  coming, 
to  receive  any  other  man  with  apparent  cordiality. 
Mr.  Dudley,  says  Hutchinson,  considered  himself 
as  appointed  to  preserve  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
from  confusion  until  the  go vernour  arrived,  anda  rule 
of  administration  should  be  more  fully  established. 

When  sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appointed  gover- 
nour  of  the  several  colonies,  Dudley  was  president 
of  the  council,  also  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
He  was  upon  the  circuit  at  Narraganset  when  An- 
dross was  made  prisoner,  and  was  seized  at  Provi- 

•  He  is  second  in  the  class,  Benjamin  Eliot,  son  of  the  apostle 
Eliot,  t)eing  first.  As  they  placed  the  students  according  to  their, 
parentage,  why  was  not  the  son  of  a  govcmour  the  first  ? 
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dence  as  one  of  the  governour's  party.  For  ^ome 
time  he  was  confined  to  his  house  at  Roxbury*  He 
was  more  obnoxious  than  any  other  person,  and  was 
treated  even  with  inhumanity  during  his  imprison- 
ment, reviled  by  the  very  soldiers  that  guarded  him^ 
and  deprived  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  He 
had  been  so  conversant  with  Andross  and  Randolph^ 
that  he  was  ranked  witli  them  as  an-  enemy  to  the 
country,  and  the  resentment  was  raised  the  higher 
because  he  was  born  in  New  England  >  that  which 
{hey  could  bear  from  a  stranger,  they  thought  io- 
isufierable  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  country.  By 
the  order  of  king  William,  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land in  February,  1689.  He  was  the  next  year  ap* 
pointed  chief  justice  of  New  York  ;  but  his  proper- 
ty,  his  friends,  and  his  heart  were  in  Massachusetts. 
It  was  said,  he  made  use  of  all  his  influence  to  in- 
jure gov.  Phips,  expecting  to  succeed  him  in  the 
government  if  he  could  be  proVoked  to  leave  it* 
¥oT  this  purpose  he  went  to  England,  paid  court  to 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  was  patronized  by  no- 
blemen  of  name  and  character.  The  agents  oppos* 
ed  the  appointment,  and  obtained  their  wish,  which 
%v2ls  to  have  lord  Bellamont  sent  over.  Dudley  was 
not  popular  enough  at  New  York  to  have  any  de- 
sire to  go  there,  nor  were  the  emoluments  of  a  place 
on  the  bench  very  alluring.  He  preferred  to  be 
lieut.  governour  of  the  isle  of  White,  lord  Cutts  be- 
ing  the  governour,  a  nobleman  who  had  inter- 
ested  himself  very  much  in  his  favour.  When  lord 
Bellamont  died,  in  1701,  he  again  solicited  for  the 
government  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  then  meni- 
ber  of  parliament,  and  lieut.  governour  of  the  isle  of 
White,  a  more  splendid,  as  well  as  more  easy  con- 
tlition,  than  any  office  in  New  England ;  but  he  had 
such  *'  a  passion  for  his  native  country,  as  would 
iiave  done  honour  to  the  ancient  Athenians*'— sir 
Henry  Ashurst  opposed  the  appointment.  The  dis- 
senters in  England,  and  even  Cotton  Mather,  in 
New  England,  joined  in  promoting  his  interest  and 
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reputation.  He  came  over  in  1702,  and  was  receive4 
with  tokens  of  respect  by  men  who  had  always  been 
his  political  opponents,  and  some  oi  them  his  per. 
sonid  enemies.      He,  however,  maintained  the  side 
of  the  prerogative ;  he  had,  therefore,  in  of^osition 
to  him  most  of  the  friends  of  the  old  charter,  and 
some  whose  ideas  did  not  glide  with  the  popu- 
lar stream,   were  filled  with  seal  against  his  ad- 
administration.    The  fiirst  seven  years  were  spent  in 
debates  with  the  house  qf  representatives,  or  in  pri^ 
vate  disputes  with  men  who  ceased  not  to  accuse 
him  of  artifice  and  deception  ;  of  arbitrary  conduct ; 
of  enmity  even  to  tl^ose  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  by  the  new  charter.      Dr.  Increase  and 
Dr.  Cotton  Nfather,  wrote  him  severe  letters  of  re- 
proof, which  he  answered,  copies  of  which  are  pre- 
served.^      He  had  many  friends,  however,  who 
considered  him  as  a  great  friend  to  the  churches  of 
^ew  England,  as  well  as  an  excellent  governour^ 
among  them  were  president  Leverett,  Mr.  Brattte, 
and  Dr.  Colman,  who  were  fellows  of  the  coUege, 
to  which  seminary  gov.  Dudley  €ver  manifested  a 
very  warm  attachment. 

The  last  years  of  his  administration  were  moro 
t^quU,  and  when  his  interest  and  ambition  were 
not  thwMTted  by  the  opposite  party,  his  polite  and 
engaging  deportment,  his  love  for  his  country,  his 
eminent  abilities,  and  very  €:&tensive  information, 
made  him  &  prominent  character  ampng  the  very  first 
men  of  that  generation.  He  was  succeeded  by  gov. 
Sl)ute,  1716,  and  died^  1720,  aged  73. 

DiFOLty  Paul,  F.  R.  S.  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  son  of  gov.  Joseph  Dudley.^  He 
was  bom  at  Roxbury,  1673,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1690  i  and  having  read  law  some  years  in 
this  country  was  sent  to  England  to  finish  his  stu- 
dies at  the  Temple,  In  1 702,  he  came  over  tq 
Massachusetts  with  a  commission  from  the  queen, 
as  attorney  general,  wiiich  office  he  held  till  he  was 

f  Vide  Historical  Co^ectioIl,  vol.  iii. 
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appointed  judge  of  the  superiour  court.     When  he 
was  a  young  man  he  was  zealous  on  the  side  of  pre- 
rogative, and  acted  with  those  who  endeavoured  to 
abridge  the  privileges  of  the  colony.    Hence  he  was 
very  unpopular  on  this  side  the  water,  and  provok- 
ed the  resentment  of  many  who  had  looked  with 
candour  oh  his  father's  proceedings,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  always  been  in  opposition  to  his  measures. 
Some  very  severe  charges  are  made  against  him  by 
Dr.  Increase  Mather, whose  friendship  tothegover- 
nour    had  been  once  of    service  to  him,       Mr. 
Dudley,  however,  grew  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
He  conducted  so  well  in  the  litie  of  his  profession, 
and  in  every  station,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
his  sentiments  when  he  was  in  England,  he  was  re- 
garded  as  one  who  loved  his  country,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  serving  its  interest  and  prosperity*     He  was 
chosen  representative  to  the  general  court  for  his 
native  town,  and  was  promoted  to  a  seat  at  the  coun- 
cil board.     He  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  each 
situation,  but  it  was  on  the  bench  he  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre.     *'  Here  he  displayed  his  admirable 
talents,   his  quick   apprehension,  his   uncommon 
strength  of  memory,  and  extensive  knowledge  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  his  great  abhorrence  of  vice,  to- 
gether with  that  impartial  justice  which  neither  re- 
spected the  rich,  nor  countenanced  the  poor  man  in 
his  cause.     Thus  while  with  pure  hands  and  an  up- 
right heart  he  administered  justice   in  his  circuit 
through  the  province,  he  gained  the  general  esteem 
and  veneration  of  the  people.     As  his  presence  al- 
ways commanded  respect,  so  it  might  justly  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  scattered  iniquity  with  his  eyes,* 
which  struck  with  awe  the  most   daring  offenders,. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  such  authority  and  pe- 
culiar energy  of  expression,  as  never  failed  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  deeply  Impress  the  minds  of 
all  who  heard  him  ;    and  his  sentiments  of  law  and 
evidence  in  all  cases  before  the  court,  had  general- 
ly a  determining   weight  with  those   who   were 
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dbsLTgcd  with  the  trial  of  them. '^    He  was  first  ad- 
yance4  to  the  supreme  bench  in   1718,  and  when 
judge  Lynde^  died  he  was  appointed  chief  justice. 
Judge  pudley  was  pae  of  the  few  A^nericahs  who 
have  been  honoured  by  an  ^election  to  the  royal  so^ 
ciety  of  I^ndon.     He  wrote  several  ingenious  pie- 
ces relative  to  tl^e  natural  history  of  New  England, 
li^hich  were  published  in  *^  their  philosophical  trans* 
actions,  1720,  1721J'      He  was  also  a  very  learn- 
ed theologian,  and  wrote  a  hooji  ppon  *'  the  mer- 
chandize of  souls,''  being  an  exposition  of  certain 
passages  in  the  book  Qf  Bevelations*      In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  became  a  puritan  of  the  straitest 
sect  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts.     By  his  will 
lie  established  a  lecture  at  Harvard  College,  and 
specified  four  subjects  :    First,  **  upon  natural  reli- 
gion ;"    second,  **  upon  revealed  religion ;"  third; 
•*  upon  the  cprruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome;'? 
fourth,  •*  upon  the  validity  gf  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion."    He  died  the  last  week  in  January,   175L 

DtTDLST  William,  Esq.  was  the  youngest  soil 
of  gov.  Joseph  Dudley,  and  educated  at  Harvanl 
CoUegc.  Having  received  the  honours  of  that  se* 
minary  in  1 704,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  dT 
law,  but  did  not  incline  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  his  profession.  j[n  a  retired  spot  of  t)ie  town  of 
Roxbury  he  built  an  elegant  house^  and  cultivated 
his  farm.  He  soon  became  a  candidate,  however^ 
for  publick  honours.  |lis  &ther  sent  him  to  Cana- 
da to  negotiat^e  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Among 
those  whom  he  brought  away  was  the  venerable  Mr. 
Williams  of  Deerfield,  who  had  been  captured  with 
-his  family,  some  of  whom  never  returned.  It  was 
said,  young  Dudley  manstged  the  business  with  no 
small  address,  and  by  his  mannier  of  negotiating 
kept  the  frontiers  from  being  pillaged.  T^V*  ^*? 
doubtliess  the  policy  of  his  father,  but  he  gained 
credit  by  the  execution.     Charlevoix  speaks  of  the 

*  Character  by  judge  Sewal,  who  succeeded  hkn  as  chief  jufl^ 
tice. 
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whole  negotiation  as  a  piece  of  politicaJ  intrigue* 
He  /says  the  Massachusetts  government  had  no 
no  design  of  coming  to  a  treaty,  Mr.  Dudley  was 
afterwards  appointed  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
and  col.  of  the  first  regiment  in  Suffolk-  He  was 
also  a  representative  for  Roxbury  in  the  general 
court.  He  always  had  great  influence  in  a  publick 
assembly,  being  an  admirable  speaker,  and  possess- 
ing strong  intellectual  powers  as  well  as  a  {brilliant 
fancy.  The  opposition  to  his  father's  administra<p 
tion  felt  the  weight  of  his  talents.  He  could  ren- 
der  himself  very  popular,  and  was  for  several  years 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  In  1729 
he  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  was 
very  serviceable  to  the  community.  Douglass  says 
that  he  was  more  acquainted  with  provincial  affairs 
than  any  other  man,  especially  that  he  understood 
landed  property  better^ 

Col.  Dudley  distinguished  himself  as  a  ipilitarj 
character.  He  was  an  active  officer  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  so  successful  against  Port  Royal, 
and  deserved  the  promotion  which  he  received  in 
succeeding  years.  But  he  was  called  off  the  stage 
in  t)ie  mi(^t  of  his  usefulness,  and  with  all  his  hon- 
ours thick  upon  him.  He  died,  August  10,  174S, 
before  his  elder  brother.  His  chilcken  possessed 
the  fine  estate  .which  had  always  belonged  to  the 
family.  Judge  Dudley  leaving  no  children,  it  came 
into  possession  of  col.  William's  eldest  son,  being 
thus  entailed  to  the  first  male  heir.  He  had^two 
soiis,  Thonms  and  William  ;  their  mother  was  the 
amiable  daughter  of  /iddington  Davenport,  judge  of 
the  superiour  court,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil. Thomas  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1750^ 
and  William  the  year  succeeding.  The  younger, 
haying  no  prospect  of  wealth,  was  educated  for  the 
bar.  He  brought  the  property  into  some  dispute, 
and  procured  a  certain  part  of  the  inheritance.^ 

These  brothers  acted  differently  from  what  might 
be  expected  from  their  education,-  and  the  exam- 
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yles  tfaey  had  to  stimulate  them.  They  were  very . 
uolike  their  ancestors*  Instead  of  preserving  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  family  which  had  been  iU 
histrious  for  more  than  a  hundred  years>  they  seem- 
ed  to  prefer  the  manners  of  ordinary  life,  and  very 
soon  were  mingled  with  the  people  who  make  up 
the  common  mass  of  human  society.  Hutchinson. 
Private  information. ' 

Di7UM£R  Richard,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Massa- 
chusetts>  came  into  the  country ,   1635,  and  was 
chosen  a  magistrate.      He  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  when  that  gentleman 
was  left  out  of  the  government  he  was  no  longer 
chosen  assistant.     He  left  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Newbury,  where  he  liv» 
ed  many  years  highly  respected.    No  man  deserved 
more  the  praise  of  doing  well.      He  was  very  rich, 
and  equally  benevolent.    When  gov.  Winthrop  lost 
9uch  immense  propert}'  by  the  fraudulent  conduct 
Qf  his  bailiflf,  Mr.  iJummer  gave  100  pounds  towards? 
making  up  his  loss.     He  contribute  greatly  to  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  that  part  of  Newbury 
w\^rc  he  dwelt.     The  lands  upon  which  the  acade* 
my  is  built,  and  were  left  for.  the  support  of  this  lite- 
rary institution,  were  formerly  his  plantation.     He 
lett  children,  some  of  whom  passed  their  lives  on 
the  esute  he  possessed.     One  son  came  to  Boston, 
>vas  a  worthy  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
axid  the  father  of  the  famous  Jeremy  Dummer,  the 
province  agent  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Hutch. 
.    X>UMM£B  Jerlmy,  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  in 
16919  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  de« 
signed  for  the  ministry.     The  president  of  the  col- 
lege, when  he  was  student,  was  the  celebrated  Dr. 
1.  Mi^er,  who  declares  in  a  preface  to  a  publica- 
tion  of  Mr.  Dummer's,  that  when  he  left  college, 
he  was  by  far  the  best  scholar  that  had  been  there  ;• 
which  his  succeeding  reputation  evinced  to  be  a  just 
encomium. 
His  reputation  was  as  high  at  the  university  of 


Leyden,  as  it  Wis  at  Harvard  CoUi5ge«  JVttnus  "wwk 
professor  of  theology  when  Mr.  D.  was  a  student 
there.  This  professor  spake  of  the  accompliski* 
ments  of  Mn  Dummer,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
he  would  be  useful  to  the  ehurches^  as  he  was  so 
eminent  for  hb  knowledge  in  divinity  as  well  as  phi« 
lo^ophy.  The.  university  presented  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  philosophiaey  which  answers  to  A* 
M«  in  other  seminaries. 

It  appears  evident  that  be  had  a  preference  for 
Europe,  and  perhaps  intehcled  to  settle  as  a  minis- 
ter in  some  part  of  England.  ^Whether  he  was  so 
popular  as  a  preacher,  as  he  was  excellent  for  his 
scholarship,  is  doubtful.  Dr.  M.  says  he  did  not 
meet  with  encouragemeni  to  settle  in  this  country ,- 
and  laments  that,  for  want  of  it,  he  was  constrained 
to  go  away. 

While  he  was  in  Englahd  he  turned  his  mind  ta 
jurisprudence  and  politicks^  and  wrote,  in  defence  of 
the  New  England  charters^  an  admirable  pamphlet^ 
when  their  privileges  were  threatened.  He  was  in* 
defatigable  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  colonies^ 
being  well  qualified .  by  his  knowledge,  prudence 
and  zeal,  as  well  as  by  his  influence  which  was  con- 
siderable, and  which  he  acquired  by  an  intimate  ac^* 
quaintance  with  ihany.ofthe  best  characters,  and 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of  the  li^iglish 
natibn. .  He  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province^ 
1710,  when  sir  William  Ashurst  declined  to  serve. 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  his  countrymen  and 
constituents,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pei^sons  in 
power^  was  employed  by  lord  Bolingbroke  in  cer* 
tain  secret  negotiations,  and  had  assurances  of  pro^ 
notion  to  a  place  of  honour  and  profit ;  but  the 
death  of  the  queen  blasted  all  his  hopes.  Hts  ac* 
quaintance  with  that  profligate  nobleman  not  only 
banished  all  his  religious  sentiments,  but  lessened 
the  effect  of  his  moral  principles.  He  was  guilty  of 
hiuch  artifice  and  deception  in  his  publickconcems^ 
and  run  to  excess  of  licentious  miumers.    His  pri- 
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iraEle  tihry,  kepi  in  his  youth,  ^hOiW$  that  he  wa^ 
influenced  by  pioud  setitiments  in  every  action ; 
he  m  the  humble  sUpplknt  at  the  divine  ihercy' 
seat,  »nd  every  thif^  wieked  touches  with  hcHTor  the 
devcmt  sensibilityr  of  his  heart ! — It  Was  not  without 
pain,  that  he  overcome  thit  impressions  of  his  edu- 
eation  ;  he  often  ^ti'uggled  against  their  influence. 
lie  could  Only  bring  his.  views  to  a  state  of  forlorn 
scepticism^  aiid  Was  never  ;able  to  fik  his  mind  in  in- 
fidelity. Amidst  scenes  of  dissipation «  he  had  some 
reflections  which  preventedhim  from  enjoying  what 
nmmonly  ginxes  delight  ta  the  som  of  men^  and  con- 
fessed to  a  friend  that  he  wished  to  feel  what  he 
once  experienced,  when  he  was  a  pioUs  man  in  New 
England,  without  any  great  expectations,  and  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  settlii  in  the  ministry  of  the  gos* 
pel.  His  sentiments  on  political  subjects  wertr  aU: 
ways  very  correct,  and  he  was  through  all  the  chang- 
to  of  life  a  steady  consistent  friend  of  his  country. 
But  he  had  not  always  the  happiness  to  please  his 
constitiietits,  though  he  speaks  of  having  mens 
ocMiacia  recti  for  his  support. 

In i  1 72 1  he  was  dismissed  from  the  agency,  the 
Very  year  irt  which  he  virote  in  defence  of  the  charts 
er.  \x  i¥as  sufiucient  to  ruin  his  popularity  that  he 
was  friendly  to  the  gbvernour;  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters, he  thus  speaks : 

*^  1  expect  no  thanks  from  the  assembly  foir  this 
service,  as  I  had  none  for  the  counterfeit  bills  sent 
over  \aAi  spring,  though  Ithought  it  an  important 
service.  It  is  a  hanl  late,  when  I  am  doing  the 
^rovinoe.  add  the  gendemen  in  it  all  the  honour  and 
justice  in  my  power,  that  some  persons  in  the  low* 
er  hodse  should  take  equal  pains  to  lessen  and  ex. 
pote  me.  I  wish  they  may  not  prejudice  your  minds 
in  the  end  by  it.  No  matter  what  becomes  of  me.'^ 
He  was  afterwards  employed  occasionally  in  the  bu- 
siness of  the  province.  He  was  disgusted  that  they 
put  no  more  confidence  in  him,  for  even  while  they 
held  his  abilities    eminent,   the  general  court  of 
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Masss&chusetts  svppriinted'  oilier^  to  '4ct  With  him,' 
whose  opiniotis  wtire  vnatt  demidcitilkk,  and  ^iHio 
^ere  more  faithful  to  their  ^pafrty  chan  to  the  tnith* 
This  great  «lan  died  in  1739,  at  Pi^stow,  May,  3d 
week.     His  publications  have  gone  tivough  seve- 
ral editions.     They  ^rc  extremely  well  written*- 
•  In  1704  he  printed  a  sefmon  ^^\ipon  the  holiness  of 
the  sahlmthy    In  si  latin  diftseriation  .printed  when 
he  was  in   Holland,  certain  expresiions  dropped' 
which  madeiome  think  him  an  Acitisabbaiarian.but 
in  this  sermon  he  brings  proof  for  the  sanctification 
of  the  dav  :  and  it  is  so  well  written,  that  a  ne«r 
edition  of  tlie  discourse  has  been  given  since   hia 
death. 

*'  His  letter  to  a  noble  lord  concerning  the  Canada 
expedition,  was  printed  in  London  1712.*'  It  is  a^ 
able  vindication  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  charge 
es  made  by  the  leaders  of  this  romantick  expedition 
under  gen.  HilL  They  were  und^r  a  necessitv  of 
recurring  to  some  cause  of  blame,  or  take  it  upoa 
themselves.  Mr^  D.  makes  it  evident  Massaehu« 
setts  were  great  losers^,  having  sunk  an  immense 
sum,  and  performed  their  part,  or  more  than  was  re- 
quired. 

These,  with  extracts  from  his  letters,  and  "  vin- 
dication of  the  New  England  charters,''  are  all  the 
publications  known  to  be  his.  - 

He  was  skilled  in  most  languages  ancient  and 
modem V  was  a  graceful  speaker,  and  polite  man« 
He  had  a  fine  memory,  a  communicative  dispo8i«> 
tion,  and  was  very  beneficent,  his  compathy  was 
sought  afDer  eagerly  by  all  lovers  of  good  sense  and 
humanity*  He  retired  from  bu^ness  a  fewyeant 
before  he  died,  and  enjoyed  himself  with  his  books 
and  friends.  Daily  Advertiser,  Lon.  1719.  Hutch^ 
insan  and  private  mss. 

DvuutK  William,  lieutenant  govemour  of 
Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  this  province,  but  went 
over  to  England,  and  was  at  Plymouth  holding  aa 
office  there,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  when  he 
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\tas  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  sir  Williatn 
Ashurst,  to  be  lieut.  governour,  in  1716.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  Dudley  family,  and  firmly  supported 
the  administration  of  gov.  Shute.  Uence  he  was  not 
the  favourite  of  the  popular  party  ;  nor  of  those 
who  promoted  private  banks,  but  was  highly  res- 
pected by  all  parties,  when  their  prejudices  did  not 
operate.  He  maintained  a  most  respectable  charac- 
ter for  virtue  and  talents,  especially  during  his  ad* 
ministration  as  the  chief  magistrate.  Douglass  al- 
'ways  styles  it,  ''  the  wise  administration  of  Mr. 
Dummer."  He  was  a  man  of  such  correct  judg- 
ment and  steady  habits,  such  a  firm  and  temperate 
conduct,  when  he  supposed  himself  rights  that ,  the 
vessel  of  state  was  secure  though  exposed  to  the 
dangei  s  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  For  the  opposition 
continued  as  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Shute,  and  the 
minds  of  people  were  agitated  by  the  subjects  of 
dispute,  continually  brought  forward  in  the  house 
of  representatives. 

There  was  only  one  part  of  his  conduct  which 
gave  offence  to  the  British  administration  ;  but  this 
was  a  matter  no  way  worthy  of  reproof,  and  it  tend- 
ed to  give  him  popularity  in  this  country.  H^d  he 
not  assented  to  it,  he  cer^inly  would  have  lost  the 
iavour  of  a  very  pious  and  respectable  part  of  the 
community.  In  the  year  1726,  the  convention  of 
the  clergy  passed  a  vote  to  hold  a  synod.  As  this 
is  a  subject  purely  ecclesiastical,  the  lieut.  govem- 
our  fell  in  with  it ;  or  granted  his  consent.  But 
.the  jealousy  of  the  episcopal  party  was  excited,  and 
sueh  representations  made  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
that  an  instruction  came  from  the  ministry  to  stop 
all  proceedings.  Douglass  has  preserved  the  copy 
of  the  reprimand  sent  to  the  chief  .m^istrate  for  not 
sending  the  *^  account  of  such  a  renaarkable  trans- 
action." Lieut,  gov.  Dummer  was  in  the  chair, 
firom  Nov.  1722,  to  July  19,  1728.  Upon  gov. 
Burnet's  death,  Sept.  7,  1729,  he  was  again  in  the 
chair,  till  the  arrival  of  gov.  Belcher,  April  8^  1730. 
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Mr,  Tailei'  who  had  been  in  the  office,  before  Nf r. 
Dummer,  but  ivas  afterwards  <:ollcctor,  was  then 
appointed  Ueut.  governour.  And  Mr.  Dummer 
retired  to  a  more  private  station.  He  lived  to  old 
age  enjoying  otitlm  cum  dignitate.  It  is  true  that 
for  some  years  he  held  his  seat  at  the  council  board, 
and  took  his  rank  as  the  first ;  but  upon  some  pop^ 
ular  question,  where  he  acted  with  his  usual  inde- 
pendent spirit,  he  gave  offencp,  and  Jie  was  left  oat 
of  the  numjjer  at  the  succeeding  election.  His 
house  was  in  Nassau -street,  afterw^ds  pwned  by 
Mr.  Powell.  H«  was  one  who  cpntributed  to  build 
the  church  in  Hqllis-street.  For  inany  years  that 
part  of  the  town,  now  so  populous,was  very  sparing- 
ly settled.  When  Mr.  D.  died,  the  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  I|yles  the  minister  of  this 
church  froni  its  foundation  to  the  revolution. 
Hutchinson.     Douglass. 

D^NSfER  Henry,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
pame  over  in  1640  to  Massachusetts  ;  he  was  a  man 
pf  an  excellent  spirit,  as  well  as  famous  for  his  liter.<. 
ary  acquirements.  H^  is  recorded  as  the  first  pres« 
ident  of  the  college^  though  Dr.  Eaton  was  placed 
fit  the  head  of  tjhe  institution  before  iitm.  This 
man  was  set  aside,by  order  t)f  the  general  court,  on 
account  of  his  severity ;  he,  indeed,  wanted  everjr 
/qualification,  except  learning,  for  the  office.  Thfe 
same  man  afterwards  went  over  to  the  old  country, 
iconformed  to  the  church  of  England,  and  was  a 
titter  enemy  to  Massachusetts,  during  the  reign  oF 
Charles  2d ;  but  his  power  and  influence  were 
dtnalU  eom^red  with  his  malicious  humour.  Mr. 
Dun^er  was  mild  and  ^miable  }n  his  temper.  Hi? 
faculty  of  governing  the  students,  and  mode  of  in- 
str uctiorn .  gave  him  a  great  share  in  the  esteem  and 
adbctioh  iw  aftifrho  were  in;tercsted  in  the  reputation 
iof  the  college.  He  ctmtin.ncd  in  the  chair  from  tite 
yc*  !€40to  1€54^  and  then  resigned  on  account  ojF 
a  difcrencc  df  opinion,  between  him  *tnd  the  other 
govemours  of  the  college,  upon  Ac  subjects  of  bap- 


tism»  Mr.  Dunster  was  persuaded  in  his  own  minidi 
ttiat  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  though  he 
'^vould  not  separate  himself  from  the  churches  who 
baptized  their  children.  .  He  thought  liberally,  bift 
allowed  others  the  same  freedom  of  opinion  withoift 
any  interruption  of  church  fellowship.  He  died  tt 
Scituate,  A.  D.  1657.  And  left  tokens  of  his  ^ec« 
tlon  to  those  friends  who  had  advised  him  to  leave 
Cambridge,  The  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the 
colony  were  very  desirous  of  his  continuing  in  the 
-station,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  not  to  propagate 
lib  peculiar  opinion,  but  he  was  equally  conscien« 
tious  and  candid,  and  preferred  retirement  to  a  sit* 
uation  where  he  might  give  offence. 

The  New  England  psalms  were  revised  by  pre- 
sident Dunster  who  was  a  great  Hebrewiciaii,  mA 
had  more  taste  for  poetry,  than  the  divines  who  first 
undertook  to  make  the  version.  It  is  said  that  till 
they,  were  corrected  by  him,  they  were  not  fitted  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches.  These  psalms  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  till  very  lately  were 
in  some  of  the  churches.^     Magnolia. 

EiJkTON  Th£ophii«u8,  govcrnour  ot  New  Haven 
colony,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton^ 
minister  of  Stratford  in  Oxfordshire,  who  after- 
wards removed  to  Coventry,  and  there  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  parish  minister,  Mr.  Daven- 

•  In  **New  England's  first  fruits*'  a  scarce  and  curious  book 
4to.  London,  1643.  U  is  said,  over  the  colltge  is  master  Dun- 
ster placed  as  president,  a  learned  considerable  and  industrious 
man,  who  has  so  traiiied  up  his  pupils  in  the  tonnes  and  artSy 
and  so  seasoned  them  with  the  principles  of  divinity  and  chris* 
tixaity,  that  ive  have  to  our  groat  oomfort  (and  in  truth)  beyond 
our  liopes^  beheld  their  progressive  in  learning  and  godliness  al- 
so. The  former  of  these  has  appeared  in  their  publick  decla- 
mations in  latin  and  greek  disputations  logical  and  philosophical 
which' they  have  been  wonted  (besides  their  dally  exercises  in  the 
college  hall)  in  the  audience  of  the  magistrates,  ministers  and 
other  scholars  for  the  probation  of  their  youth  in  learning,  upon 
set  days  constantly  onoe  every  month  to  make  and  uphold :  the 
latter  hath  been  manifested  in  sundry  of  them  by  the  savoury 
braitbhogs  of  their  siiiritain  their  godly  conTcrsadon)  kc. 
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{>ort,  the  father  of  the  famous  preacher  of  that  names 
was  mayor  of  that  city.  The  families  became  inti- 
mately acquainted.  .  Young  Mr.  Eaton  pursued 
the  mercantile  line  of  business,  and  his  friend  stud- 
ied divinity.  The  one  was  diligent,  and  grew  richt 
and  the  other  made  a  shiniag  figure  in  his  profess- 
ion.  Their  friendship,  which  began  in  the  old  coun- 
try, was  increased  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
them  both  over  to  the  American  wilderness  ;  and 
was  uninterrupted  till  death  parted  them.  Mr.  Ea- 
ton was  among  the  most  opulent  men  who  came  ia- 
to  this  country.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1637.  He  had  been  a  patentee  of  Massachusetts 
colony,  but  had  no  idea  of  leaving  England,  until 
Mr.  Davenport  was  compelled  '^  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  storm  in  these  cold  and  rude  comers  of 
the  earth. '» 

This  company  preferred  to  be  a  distinct  colony, 
and  purchased  a  large  territory,  where  they  built  a 
town,  and  called  it  New  Haven.  It  has  ever  since 
been  considered  among  the  fairest  places  in  the 
plantations.  Mr.  Eaton  was  chosen  governour  qf 
this  new  colony,  and  continued  in  the  office,  being 
annually  chosen,  until  his  death,  A.  D«  1657* 

**  It  was  the  admiration,"  saith  Dr.  Mather,  *'  (rf 
fill  spectators  to  behold  the  discretion,  the  gravity, 
and  equity  with  which  he  managed  all  publick  af^ 
feirs.  He  carried  in  his  countenance  a  majesty 
which  cannot  be  described,  and  in  his  dispensationt 
of  justice  he  was  a  mirror  ^r  the  most  imitable  par- 
tiality.'' He  also  quotes  a  saying  of  his  whichevinc- 
es  the  correctness  of  his  mind.  '^  Some  account  it 
a  great  matter  to  die  w^//,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great 
matter  to  live  well.  All  our  care  should  be  while 
we  have  our  life  to  use  it  well,  and  so  when  death 
puts  an  end  to  thau  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  our 
cares* 

Dr.  Trumbull,  author  of  the  history  of  Connect* 
cut,  speaks  highly  of  gov.  Eaton's  character* 
^*  There  was  no  man,  an^ong  the  first  planters  of 
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New  England,  tvho  had  a  more  general  acquaint- 
ance with  publick  business,  or  who  sustained  a 
fairer  character."  He  says  likewise  that  his  monu- 
ument  is  in  good  preservation  at  this  time,  with  lines 
upon  it,  expressive  of  his  worth  and  usefulness. 

Gov.  Eaton  was  one  who  signed  the  confederal 
tion  of  the  united  colonies  in  1643.  And  his  name 
appears  to  all  their  acts  and  proceedings  till  the  lat« 
ter  end  of  the  year  1657.  In  this  assembly  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  exert  himself  for  the  good  of  New 
England,  which  he  failed  not  to  improve.  In  these 
records,  which  make  the  chief  part  of  the  2d  vol*  of 
Hazard's  Collections,  are  precious  documents  for 
historians,  and  very  great  displays  of  wisdom.  The 
first  characters  of  each  colony  were  honoured  with 
this  commission. 

Gov  £aton  wan  twice  married,  his  first  wife  di- 
ed young;  she  left  two  children.  The  second  was 
the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Chester.  She  left 
New  baigland  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  He 
educated  one  son  at  Harvard  College,  who  was  gra- 
duated  1649,  and  died  a  few  years  before  his  excel- 
lent father.     Magnalia.     Trumbull.     Hazard. 

Ebwaeos  Jonathan,  president  of  Princetown 
College,  in  New  Jersey,  was  the  son  of  the  rev* 
Timothy  Edwards,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut.  He  was  born,  1702;  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1720  ;  he  was  soon  chosen  tutor, 
for  which  office  he  was  well  qualified  ;  being  then 
distinguished  for  his  abilities  and  learning.  While 
he  resided  at  college,  he  applied  his  rnmd  closely 
to  the  study  of  divinity  ;  and  very  soon  after  he  be- 
gan to  preach,  he  was  invited  to  settle  at  Northamp* 
ton.  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  was  then  minister  of  the 
church,  was  his  grandfather,  and  had  lived  to  old 
age.  It  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  that  vene- 
rable mao^  to  have  one  for  his  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor, whose  gifts  and  graces  were  so  extraordimu 
ry ;  and  for  whom  he  must  naturally  care  more  than 
for  any  other  candidate  whom  the  people  nugjht 
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call.  Mr.  Edwards  was,  indeed,  as  a  stm  with  a 
father^  the  staff  of  his  age,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to 
the  people.  Mt^.  Stoddard  died,  1729.  The  churdi 
had  beeil  in  peace  and  harmony.  Both  their  minis* 
ters  were  highly  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad* 
The  practice  of  baptising  children  of  persons  mak- 
ing a  profession  of  religion^  who  did  not  join  in 
fuU  communion,  had  not  been  called  in  question. 
Unhappily  for  the  town  of  Northampton,  a  differ, 
ence  of  opinion  arose  upon  this  subject ;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  communicants  have  a  right 
to  baptism ;  and  it  was  his  desire  to  bring  the  church 
over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  had  thought 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  in  1748  he  published  a 
quarto  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  an  humble  inquiry  in- 
to the  rules  of  the  word  of  God  canceming  die 
qualifications  for  a  full  communion  in  the  visible 
christian  church.''  The  rev.  Solomon  Williams 
wrote  an  answer  to  this  ;  to  which  Mr.  Edwards  re- 
plied. The  dispute  occasioned  many  divisions  in^ 
churches,  and  the  contention  was  so  great  in  the 
church  at  Northampton  that  it  issued  in  a  separar 
tion.  A  council  was^  called,  which  advised  to  a  dis^ 
mission.  He  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  17S0, 
and  had  an  '*  honourable  quietus."  He  was  ihch 
invited  to  settle  in  the  church  at  Stockbridge.  The 
minister  of  that  town  was  supported  irom  the  funds 
of  the  London  society.  Mr.  Sargeant  had  been 
their  missionary  to  the  Indians ;  they  elected  Mr* 
JEdwards  to  succeed  him,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  joined  heartily  in  the  invitation.  In  this  re* 
tired  situation  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  people 
both  Indians  and  English,  who  sat  under  his  minis- 
try ;  and  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  indulge  hi& 
mind  in  those  profound  speculations,  which  had 
given  him  a  distinction  among  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age. 

When  president  Burr  died,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him..  He  had  good  reasons  for  not  aMepta^ 
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ing  the  place,  but  a  sen^  of  du4y  jk^^v^^  over 
every  otter  consideratic^niaiulh^  removed'tp-Priaoe*^ 
town  in  New  Jersey.      In  this  station >  which  h« 
adorned  by  his  reput^ion,  tuid  where  he  might  have 
been  very  useful  if  it  had  pka^ed  Heaven  to  ^are  ' 
his  life,  he  continued  but  a  ^ort  time.      He  died 
of  the  ^mall  po^,  Feb.  23,  175d»     His  death  was. 
universally  lamented.     Though  many  difiered  frcxm 
him  in  theological  opinions,  yet  all  respected  his 
piety  and  learning.     As  a  preacher  he  was  pathet-* 
ick,  serious,  experimental ;    h^  had  a  small  voice, 
and  therefore  was  not  popular  among,  that  class  of 
peopLe  who  think  that  to  be  zealous,  and  to  cry 
aloud,  is  the  same  thing.     But  his  performances  ia 
the  pulpit  were  peculiarly  acceptable  to  persons  of 
serious  views*      f  hey  were   p^Uin,   practical   and 
adapted  to  the  various  capacities  of  his  hearers ;. 
which  is  very  remarkable,  considering  how  much 
he  wi^te  and  thought  upon  doctrinal  subjects.    He 
v^as  certainly  a  great  controversial  writer ;    most  of 
his  writings  discover  tliis  turn  of  mind,  and  he  has 
written  very  largely  and  ably  upon  many  theologi^' 
cal  subjects*     His  book  upon  tl^ie  '*  freedom  of  the 
wilP'  is  the  most  celebrated ;  this  gives  him  a  name 
among  the  greatest  metaphysicians.   *'  Several  pro» 
fessors  of  divinity  in  the  Dutch  universities  sent 
bim  their  thanks  for  the  assistance  he  Had  given 
them  in-  their  inquiry  into  some  doctrinal. pointait 
having  carried  his  own  further  than  any  author  they 
W  ever  s^n. ' '    This  book  is .  written  m  6pposition 
**to  Armiaian  principles  ;'»  and  the  "Pelagian  her- 
csy  ;»*    Dn  Priestly,  however,  speaks,  highly  of  it^ 
and  says*  be  should  sAippose  an  Arminian  wrote  it. 
The  doctor  is  well  known  to  he  a  high  Supralapsa- 
riaa^or  Necessarian,  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be 
a  seaDliment  exclusively  confined  to  Calvinistick  di-^ 
vk)es»     Presidea*  Edwards'  book  is  not  ao  clear 
upon  the  subject  as  some  others  upon  that  side  the 
qaestkm.      The  style  is  somewhat  intricate^  but  it 
is  a  hoot  of  dorp  ccsearch.;  it  discovers  great  appli* 
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cation  of  tsmd^  with  imcotnmon  strength  of  intel- 
kctual  powers.  Thb  lias  been  said  of  it,  that  it  not 
only  proves  him  a  man  of  great  genius^  but  *^  the 
attperiour  force  of  argument  has  baffled  all  oppoai^ 
tiion."  His  **  treatise  upon  tlie  affections'*  is  ano- 
ther work  of  great  celebrity «  and  has  been  read  more 
than  his  ^*  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.''  He 
published  many  works,  and  left  many  in  mss.  Since 
his  death  have  been  printed,  ^^  his  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  ;"  a  volume  upon  the  **  na- 
ture of  virtue  ;"  the  "  history  of  redemption,"  &c* 
All  his  works  have  been  collected  lately,  in  eight 
vcrfumes,  of  which  there  is  a  very  good  American 
edition,  with  *'  memoirs  of  his  life." 

President  Edwards  left  ten  children.  Of  his  pos- 
terity there ,  are  now  several  who  are  very  con- 
spicuous among  the  literary  and  famous  men  of 
New  England. 

£j>WAaDs  JoNATHAW,  D.  D.  president  of  Sche* 
nectady  College,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  president 
£d wards  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  educated  at  Jer^' 
sey  College,  and  graduated  in  1765.  He  was  settled 
at  New  Haven,  and  continued  a  number  of  years  in 
the  ministry ;  but  left  the  place  some  years  before  he' 
was  chosen  president  of  Union  College,  in  which  of-' 
fioe  he  died.  He  was  an  author  of  very  considera* 
ble  reputation.  His  most  celebrated  publications 
were*  an  ansi^er  to  Dr.  Chauncy's  book  entitled, 
**  salvation  for  all  men,"  which  proved  him  to  be  a 
ciitick  and  a  schdar ;  and  a  reply  to  the  <<  essays^ 
upon  tibertvand  necessity,"  written  by  l^r.  Samuel 
West,  of  New  Bedford,  which  shows  much  logi- 
cal acnteness,  and  is  more  luminous  than  what  his 
ftther  wrote  upon  the  subject. 

£i.ioT  JoHM,  commonly  called  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  exhibited  more  lively  traits  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character  than  we  find  in  most  ages  of  the 
church,  or  in  most  christian  countries.  He,  who 
could  prefer  die  American  wilderness  to  the  pleas- 
ant fielda  olfAJLTopt^  was  ready  to  wander  through 
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;ihis  wilderness  for  the  sake  ef  doing  good*  To  be 
active  was  the  delight  of  hb  soul ;  and  he  went  to  the 
hovels  which  could  not  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain, 
where  he  laboured  incessantly  among  the  aboriginals 
of  America,  though  his  popular  talents  gave  him  adis- 
tiaction  among  the  first  divines  of  MassachusettSt 
at  a  time  that  the  magistrates  and  all  the  people 
held  the  clergy  in  peculiar  honour. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  connections  before  he 
left  his  native  country.  He  was  bom  in  England^ 
A,  D.  1604.  There  is  nothing  related  of  his  par* 
eats»  except  that  they  gave  him  a  liberal  edoGation, 
and  were  exemplary  for  their  piety  ;-*for  this  their 
memory  is  precious. 

*'  I  do  see,"  says  this  exceUent  man,  ^*  that  it  was^ 
a  great  favour  of  God  to  me  that  my  first  years 
were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of  God,  the  word  and 
prayer. '*  Is  there  not  sufficient  encouragement  to 
educate  ingenuous  youth,  and  impress  die  tender 
heart  with  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  think  they  wiU 
shed  tears  of  grateful  sensibility  on  our  sepulchres  T 
When  Mr.  Eliot  left  the  university  of  Cambridge^ 
he  himself  became  a  teacher ;  and  while  he  led 
children  and  youth  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  acquir* 
ed  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  hcsat.  At 
this  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ven* 
erable  Hooker^  and  never  lost  the  serious  impres* 
Mons  which  he  received  under  his  preaching ;  to 
him  he  was  always  attached,  as  well  as  to  his  modcf 
si  administering  the  order  of  the  churches. 

In  the  year  1631,  Mr.  tliot  arrived  at  Boston  ; 
and  the  succeeding  year,  Nov.  5, 1632,  was  settled 
as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.  Gov.  Win- 
tbrop  says,  '*  Mr.  John  Eliot,  a  member  of  Boston, 
congregation^  whom  the  company  intended  present- 
ly to  csdl  to  the  o$ce  of  teacher,  was  called  to  be  a 
teacher  to  the  company  at  Roxbury  ;  and  though 
Boston  laboured  all  they  could,  both  with  the  con- 
gregation at  Roxbury  and  with  Mr.  Eliot  himself, 
aUedging  their  wtmt  of  himi  and  the  covenant  be- 
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^'cen  them,  yet  *be  could  tiot  be  diverted  from  ac^r 
^epftrng  the  call  at  -Roxbury  ;  so  he  was  dismissed.*' 

When  Mr.  Eliot  came  to  Boston,  the  preceding 
year,  there  was  no  minister  at  the  first  church.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  gone  to  Ktrgland,  and  the  religious  ser- 
-vice  was  carried  on  by  gov.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley and  Mr.  Ntwel,  the  ruling  elder.  Mr.  Hubbard 
says  these  men  accepted  the  charge,  *•  knowing 
weH  that  t!he  princes  of  Judah>  in  king  Hezekiah's 
reign,  were  appointed  to  teach  the  people  out  of  the 
law  offCod."^' 

Mr.  Wilson  left  Boston  the  latter  end  of  March, 
1631.  Mr.  *EIiot  arrived  November  following, 
with  the  governour's  lady  and  sixty  other  persons, 
in  the  ship  Lyon,  He  immediately  joined  the  first 
rhurch,  and  preached  with  them  till  he  -settled  at 
Roxbury.  Had  he  accepted  the  call  from  the  first 
church,  it  might  have  been  happy  for  the  people ; 
"but  most  probably  the  great  work  which  hie  grfiter- 
wards  undertook,  would  not  have  been  devised,  and 
for  this  he  was  very  peculiarly  qualified.  •  But  had 
the  connexion  taken  place,  those  animosities  might 
have  been  prevented,  which  afterwards  divided  the 
church,  banished  the  christian  spirit  from  their 
councils,  and  disturbed  the  whole  community.  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  was  called  to  be  their  teacher,  was  a 
learned  and  excellent  man,  but  opinionated ;  he 
countenanced  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
others,  who  were  spreading  antimonian  errors 
through  all  the  churches.  The  pastor,  Mr.  WH- 
son,  gov.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Dudley,  supported  and 
defended  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  church-r 
es,  before  this  fanatical  woman,  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
came  into  the  country.  With  them  were  the  min- 
isters and  people  of  the  other  congregations  ;  but 
Vane  was  governour,  a  hot-brained  enthusiast,  and 
under  his  witig  Mr.  Cotton  carried  on  the  oppoii- 
lion  against  the  pastor  ;  the  church  was  divided  ; 
mutual  censures  passed  between  the  brethren,  and 
every  thing,  especially  their  ecclesiastical  afifeirs, 
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wore  a  most  gloomy  aspect.  Amidst  this  melan« 
cboly  kind  of  embarrassment,  the  prudence  and 
S^ood  sense  of  gov.  Winthrop  were  conspicuous. 

Such  abilities  and  so  much  candour  as  he  possess- 
ed were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  times. 

Theprior  engagement  of  Mr*  Eliot  to  settle  with 
the  people  at  lloxbury,  who  came  over  with  him  ia 
the  same  ship,  and  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attach- 
ed,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  friends  of  the  church 
in  Boston,  and  they  gave  him  a  regular  dismission. 
He  was  accordingly  united  with  the  church  at  Rox* 
bury  as  their  teacher,  and  Mr.  Welde  was  called  the 
Bext  year  to  be  their  pastor.  They  lived  in  much 
harmony  ;  and  under  their  ministry  the  town  grew 
and  flourished  ; — it  still  retains  a  rank  of  distinction 
among  the  best  places  in  the  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

He  certainly  was  the  most  successful  missionary 
that  ever  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  His 
prudence  and  zeal,  his  patience,  resolution,  activiQf 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  were  equally  conspicu- 
ous. Many  have  done  worthily  in  this  benevolent 
work ;  but  if  we  unite  an  apt  method oi  applying  the 
truths  of  Christianity  to  the  minds  of  the  heathen 
with  the  success  of  his  labours,  he  far  excelled  them 
all.  He  likewise  claims  a  very  peculiar  character^ 
as  being  the  first  Protestant  minister  who  diffused 
the  beams  of  evangelical  truth  among  the  wild  na- 
tions of  this  benighted  part  of  the  globe.  The  tribes 
that  roamed  through  the  desarts  become  dear  to 
him,  like  his  own  people,  and  he  often  forsook  the 
charms  of  civilized  and  cultivated  society,  to  reside 
with  men,  who  were  not  only  unacquainted  with 
every  thing  called  urbanity^  but  who  wanted  com- 
fortable means  of  subsistence ;  with  whom  he  would 
associate  days  and  weeks  to  instruct  them  in  di- 
vine things-^and  also  acquaint  them  how  they  could 
improve  their  condition  upon  the  earth.  He  partook 
with  them  their  hard  fare,  with  locks  wet  with  the 
icws  of  the  ni£htj  and  exposed  to  atucks  from  the 
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beasts  of  the  forests  ;  or  to  iheir  spears  and  arrows 
who  were  fiercer  than  wolves,  and  more  terrible  in 
their  howling.  None  of  these  things  moved  him, 
but  he  was  more  collected  as  he  was  in  the  face  ojf 
danger  ;  like  a  brave  soldier,  he  fought  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  bearing  every  suffering  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  every  pain  with  resignation. 

When  our  Indian  apostle  began  his  mission, 
there  were  about  seventeen  or  twenty  tribes  within 
the  limits  of  the  English  planters.  But  these  tribes 
were  not  large,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  for 
their  manners,  language  and  religion  were  the  same» 

The  Massachusetts  language,  in  which  he  trans- 
lated the  bible  and  several  practical  treatises,  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  missionary.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  learn  this  language  of  the  people,  asd 
then  he  could  preach  without  the  medium  of  an  in« 
terpreter,  which  is  likely  to  cause  mistakes — and 
sometimes  in  material  points.  An  old  Indian,  who 
<!ould  speak  English,  was  taken  into  his  fiimily,  and 
by  conversing  freely  with  him  he  learnt  to  talk  it, 
and  soon  was  able  to  reduce  it  to  some  method,  and 
became  at  last  so  much  master  of  it,  as  to  publish  a 
grammar,  which  is  printed  in  some  editions  of  the 
Indian  bibles. 

From  his  contemporaries,  and  from  his  writings, 
we  learn,  that  he  always  preached  in  a  plain  man- 
ner, but  had  a  happy  facility  of  communicating  his 
ideas  upon  subjects  adapted  for  his  people.  He  was 
warm  and  diffusive,  tender  and  pathetic,  rather  co- 
pious than  correct  in  his  language ;  but  though  his 
4tyle  was  not  varied  with  much  art,  his  publick  per- 
formances were  acceptable  in  all  the  churches.  His 
method  was  natural,  his  expression  easy,  his  voice 
audible,  and  his  manner  very  interesting.  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  spake,  in 
preaching  and  praying ;  and  no  pastor  of  New  En- 
gland saw  more  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  His  dis* 
courses  are  without  those  quibbles,  gingling  words, 
and  quaint  turns,  which  mark  the  Mx  taste  of  the 
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age ;  but  were  as  common  in  English,  as  in  Ameri- 
can  sermons.  This  strain  of  preaching  was  intro- 
duced here  by  scholars  educated  in  £iu*opean  semi- 
naries,  and  too  successfully  imitated  by  the  sons  of 
our  college.  The  author  of  the  Magnalia  abounds 
even  with  puerile  conceits,  and  on  this  account  has 
not  received  that  tribute  of  respect  from  literary 
men  of  this  generation,  which  he  deserves,  for  pre- 
serving many  facts,  or  such  minute  circumstances 
of  events,  as  are  entertaining  to  read,  without  his 
peculiarities  of  style  ;  and  are  of  infinite  service  to 
all  who  would  know  the  afiairs  of  their  own  coun- 
try.  To  this  author,  who  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Eliot,  we  are  indebted  for  an  extract 
of  a  sermon  upon  the  heavenly  conversation,  which 
exhibits  the  preacher  in  his  common  ;atdtude  ;  for 
the  words  were  taken  as  they  dropped  from  his 
mouth,  without  his  supposing  that  they  would  ever 
appear  in  print.  We  certainly  can  form  a  more  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  preacher's  talents  than  from  the 
description  in  his  biography,  where  he  tells  us,  that 
/^  Iambs  might  wade  into  his  discourses,  on  those 
texts  and  themes  wherein  elephants  might  swim." 

As  to  his  moral  and  christian  character,  it  was 
as  exemplary  as  his  ministerial  qualifications  were 
excellent.  His  mind  was  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  not  a  mere  ease  and  complacency  of  hu- 
mour, which  makes  a  man  good-natured  when  he  is 
pleased,  and  patient  when  he  has  nothing  to  vex 
him.  He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions. 
A  stranger  to  artifice  and  deceit,  he  disliked  the 
appearance  of  them  in  others.  He  felt  equal  obliga- 
tions to  perform  the  duties  of  piety,  virtue  and  be- 
nevolence. Such  was  the  man.  He  clothed  him- 
self with  humility  as  with  a  robe.  Literally  speak- 
ing, he  wore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  lions.  Per- 
haps this  might  show  too  strong  a  prejudice  agaifist 
dress ;  but  sll  his  actions  discovered  a  temper  free 
from  vanity,  and  a  desire  to  be  humble,  rather  than 
.  to  gain  the  praise  of  men.   He  was  very  temperate : 
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one  dish  was  his  homely  repast.  When  he  dined 
abroad,  he  would  not  indulge  himself  in  the  luxu-» 
ties  of  the  table.  He  drank  water,  and  said  of  wine^ 
*•  it  is  a  noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  should  be 
humbly  thankful  for  it,  but,  as  I  remember,  water 
was  made  before  it."  His  maintenance  was  a  free 
contribution,  or  raised  upon  pews,  and  the  people 
of  Roxbury  cheerfully  supported  two  ministers.  It 
was  his  request,  to  give  up  his  salary  when  he  could 
no  longer  preach.  **  I  do  here,"  said  he,  **  give  up 
my  salary  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  now» 
brethren,  you  may  fix  that  upon  any  man  that  God 
shall  make  a  pastor."  But  the  society,  in  their  an- 
swer, told  him,  that  they  accounted  his  presence 
worth  any  sum  granted  for  his  support,  even  if  he 
were  superannuated  so  as  to  do  no  further  service 
for  them.  The  youth  of  the  congregation  called 
him  their  father  and  their  friend,  and  their  affection 
chased  away  the  gloom  so  apt  to  hover  around  the 
evening  of  life.  Such  attentions  from  the  rising 
generation,  are  like  medicine  to  the  spirit  of  a  man 
sinking  within  him.  The  reflection  of  a  life  well 
spent,  and  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  made  his  old 
age  pleasant. 

In  domestick  life,  Mr.  Eliot  was  peculiarly  happy. 
His  lady  was  an  excellent  economist,  and  by  her 
prudent  management  enabled  him  to  be  generous  to 
his  friends,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  this  excellent  wo- 
man, that  with  a  moderate  stipend  and  her  prudence, 
he  educated  four  sons  at  Cambridge,  who  were  a- 
mong  the  best  preachers  of  that  generation.  A  small 
salary,  where  a  proper  arrangement  is  made  of  the 
expenses,  and  the  wife  *looks  ivell  to  the  'ways  of  her 
household,  may  answer  generous  as  well  as  necessa- 
ry purposes :  But  when  frugality  is  despised,  and 
prudence  called  a  nigardly  virtue  ;  when  the  frag- 
ments which  might  be  gathered  are  lost,  it  is  not 
the  income  of  the  most  lucrative  stations,  much  less 
'  the  salaries  of  pastors  of  churches,  that  will  maintain 
people  in  ease  and  independence. 
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By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Boyle,  his  honorable 
friend,  Mr.  Eliot  was  allowed  fifty  pounds,  annually, 
from  the  society  de  propagandjide.       This  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  benevolent  propensities ;  the  poor 
Indians,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  shared 
the  most  of  the  donation.    His  character  is  thus  ce- 
lebrated by  one  oi  his  Inographers  :-^**  It  was  a 
brilliant  star  in  the  constellation  of  his  virtues,  and 
the  rays  of  it  were  various  and  extensive.     He  gave 
largely  from  his  own  income  to  the  poor,  and  pro- 
moted all  kinds  of  useful  distributions,  especially  if 
he  could  serve  the  cause  of  religion.       When  his 
age    unfitted  him  for  publick  employment,  he  re* 
fleeted  that  he  did  good   as  he  had  opportunity. 
"  Alas !"    said  he,  **  1  have  lost  every  thing. — My 
understanding  leaves  me,  my  memory  fails  me,  but 
I  thank  God  my  charity  holds  out  still.  ^ 

It  becomes  necessary  to  mark  the  minute  circum* 
stances  of  a  person's  character,  if  we  would  obtain 
just  views  of  his  temper  and  actions.  Hence  bio- 
griiphy  differs  from  history,  whose  province  is  to 
describe  great  events  which  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
reader ;  and  which  require  a  dignity  of  manner  with 
the  g^ow  of  sentiment.  But  in  the  narrative  of  pri- 
vate iife^  we  survey  the  man  in  all  his  various  atti. 

*  So  great  was  Mr.  Eliot's  charity^  that  his  salary  was  often 
<listributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy  neighbours,  so  soon  after  the 
period  at  which  he  received  it,  that  before  another  period  arrived 
his  own  &n>ily  were  straitened  for  the  comforts  of  life.  One  day 
the  paiisli  treasurer  on  payipg  the  money  for  salary  due,  whicli 
he  put  into  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Lliot  from 
giving  away  his  money  before  he  got  home,  tied  the  ends  of  the 
handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  The  gTX)d  man 
I  received  his  handkerchief,  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  bouse  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  family. 
On  entering,  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  God  had 
sent  them  some  relief.  The  suiTerers  with  tears  of  gratitude 
veicomed  their  pious  benefactor,  who  with  moistened  eyes  began 
to  untie  the  knots  in  his  handkerchief.  After  many  efforts  to  get 
at  bis  money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  he  gave 
the  handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  family* 
saying  with  a  trembling  accent :  '^  Here;  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  be- 
lieve the  Lord  designs  it  aU  for  you/' 


tudes,  frequently  without  a  design  to  point  a  motial : 
We  follow  him  through  the  vales  and  descents  of 
his  situation,  and  feel  interested  in  every  thing  which 
concerns  him,  tUl,  by  dwelling  upon  kindred  ima* 
ges,  he  grows  into  a  familiar  acquaintance. 

Most  men  have  their  oddities  and  strange  hu- 
mours. Among  the  prejudices  of  Mr*  Eliot  was 
one  very  strong  against  V)earing  v)igs*  He  preach- 
ed against  it ;  he  prayed  against  it ;  he  thought  all 
the  calamities  of  the  country,  even  Indian  wars, 
might  be  traced  to  this .  absurd  fashion.  Many 
things  have  been  told  by  the  people  of  Roxbury, 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors, that  seem  only  like  amusing  stories,  of  the 
good  man's  resentment.  And  in  the  written  ac- 
count by  Cotton  Mather,  it  is  said  that  he  thought 
it  a  ^^  luxurious,  feminine  protexity  for  men  to  wear 
their  hair  long.''  Especially,  a  shame  for  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  to  *^  ruifie  their  heads  in  excesses 
of  this  kind."  The  doctor  touches  lightly  upon 
this  subject,  /or  he  himself  ivore  a  nvig  ;  and  he 
makes  a  judicious  observation — ^^  Doubtless,"  said 
he,  ^^  it  may  be  lawful  in  us  to  accommodate  our 
hair  to  the  modest  customs  which  vary  in  the 
cuurch  of  (jcA  ;  and  it  may  be  lawful  for  them, 
who  have  not  hair  of  their  own,  enough  for  their 
health,  to  supply  themselves  according  to  the  sober 
modes  of  the  places  where  they  live.  Mr.  Eliot 
lived  to  see  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion,  to  see  ma- 
ny an  orthodox  minister  wear  a  great  white  wig, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  gave  over  the  utterance 
of  his  grieved  spirit,  saying  only  as  a  last  vjord  of 
complaiyt  that  the  ^^  lust  was  insuperable." 

His  prejudices  were  as  strong  against  the  use  of 
tobacco.  He  thought  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  precious 
time — a  silly  amusement,  disgusting  in  itself;  that 
christians  ought  not  to  become  slaves  to  such  a  per- 
nicious weed)  and  besotted  by  its  influence.  But 
he  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  moon,  as  to 
resist  the  tide  of  fashion ;  or  fought  with  the  stars 
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in  their  courses,  as  to  struggle  with  the  pride  of  o-' 
pinion,  or  the  appetites  of  sense  ;  and  try  to  per. 
suade  men  not  to  use  a  weed  which  carries  a  charm 
with  it  for  its  intoxicating  quality  ; — which  equally 
tends  to  exhilarate  their  spirits  and  amuse  their  lei* 
sure  hours. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  then  hardly  known. 
Hugh  Peters,  a  friend  of  his,  and  contemporary 
writer,  says  :  He  never  saw  a  man,  woman,  or  child^ 
drunk  in  the  streets  of  Boston — nor  recollects  hear* 
ing  an  oath.  Stern  virtue  had  a  dominion  or  au- 
thority which  she  has  lost  since,  and  it  may  be  long 
before  we  recur  to  the  practices  or  principles  of 
the  I4ew  England  planters. 

Our  Roxbury  divine  has  been  accused  by  some 
of  versatility  in  his  opinions  and  conduct :  By 
others,  of  being  too  set  and  rigid  in  his  notions.  If 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  this,  it  is  what  we  see 
every  day.  Persons  think  themselves  right  and  are 
warm  in  defending  a  sentiment. — The  same  sensibil« 
ity  of  mind  may  be  manifested  after  they  have  altered 
their  way  of  thinking.  Hutchinson  quotes  a  letter 
of  Hooker,  where  he  says  ;  "  A  copy  of  Mn  Ypne's 
expressions  at  Roxbury,  I  desire  to  see  and  receive 
by  the  next  messenger.  I  have  heard  that  my  bro« 
uer  Eliot  is  come  about  to  this  opinion :  1  have 
wdt  to  him — I  would  fain  come  to  a  bandy  with 
Um,  where  I  might  be  a  little  rude  in  the  business^ 
for  I  do  as  verily  believe  it  to  be  false,  as  i  do  be- 
Jkvc  any  article  of  my  feith  to  be  true.'^  From  his 
behaviour  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  we  rather 
^k  Mr.  Hooker  was  misinformed.  He  never  was 
^  partizan  of  Vane,  but  always  adhered^  to  gov# 
Winthrop. 

His  setness  of  opinion  was  also  manifested  in 
controverting  with  the  great  Dr.  Owen  the  proper 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  but  he  thought  the  Aoc* 
*Qr'8  name  and  character,  might  carry  more  weight 
^  his  arguments  had  intrinsic  excellency. 

His  political  opinions  more  than  once  brought 
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him  into  trouble.  He  spake  with  freedom  againsti 
the  Indian  treaty,  and  was  obliged  to  recant  before 
the  magistrates.  Roger  Williams  and  be  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  but  the  one  was  convincedt  and 
confessed  his  error  ;  the  otfur  was  not  so  easily  mav^ 
ed  or  cominced* 

This  was  in  the  year  1636.  Afterwards  he  dis- 
covered more  of  a  democratic  spirit,  by  writing  a- 
gainst  monarchy,  when  it  was  not  safe  for  puritan 
divines  to  speak  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  re- 
publicans in  the  mother  country  had  their  tongues 
locked  in  silence.  Hutchinson  tells  us,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  history,  that  the  governour  and  coun- 
cil, in  the  year  1660,  took  notice  of  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Eliot  not  long  before,  intitled,  the 
Christian  Commonwealth^  full  of  seditious  princi- 
ples and  notions,  in  relation  to  all  established  gov- 
ernments in  the  christian  world,  especially  against 
the  government  established  in  their  native  country* 
Upon  consultation  with  the  elders,  their  censure 
was  deferred  until  the  next  general  court,  that  Mr# 
Eliot  might  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  meantime, 
of  making  a  publick  recantation.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Eliot  gave  in  his  acknowledgment  to  the 
'  court ; 

•*  Understanding,  by  an  act  of  the  honoured 
council,  that  there  is  offence  taken  at  a  book  pub- 
lished in  England  by  others,  the  copy  whereof  was 
sent  over  by  myself  about  ten  years  since,  and  that 
the  further  consideration  thereof  is  commended  to 
this  honourable  general  court,  now  sitting  in  Bos- 
ton. Upon  perusal  thereof,  I  do  judge  myself  to 
have  offended ;  and,  in  a  way  of  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  the  authority  of  this  jurisdiction,  but  also 
to  any  others  that  shall  take  notice  thereof,  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge  to  this  general  court,  that  such 
expressions  as  do  manifestly  scandalize  the  govern- 
ment of  England  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as 
antichristian,  and  justify  the  late  innovator,  1  do 
sincerely  bear  testimony  agamst,  and  acknowledge 
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it  to  be  true,  not  only  a  lawful,  but  eminent^  form 
of  government. 

•*  2.  All  form  of  civil  government  deduced  from 
scripture,  I  acknowledge  to  be  of  God,  and  to  h6 
subjected  to,  for  conscience'  sake  ;  and  whatsoever 
is  in  the  whole  epistle  or  book  inconsistent  here- 
with, I  do  at  once  most  cordially  disown."  JoHir 
Eliot.'' 

The  books  were  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  call- 
ed in,  and  this  acknowledgment  to  be  posted  up  in 
the  principal  towns  of  the  colony. 

During  the  war  widi  the  sachem  Philip,  1675, 
eur  Roxbury  divine  appears  in  a  character  very  In- 
teresting to  the  community.       The  traces  of  war 
arc  blood  and  slaughter.     The  people  of  Massachu* 
setts,  in  their  phrenzy,  would  have  destroyed  the 
fraying  Indians   with  the  savages  whose  feet  were 
swift  to  spread  destruction  in  every  path.     Mr.  El- 
i6t  was  their  advocate  and  friend.     They  were  put 
Hndcr  a  kind  of  duress,  which  was  injurious  to  them 
tf  they  were  innocent,  but  which  was  more  aggra- 
▼ating  because  they  took  a  decided  part  against  dieii^ 
own  nation ;  this  they  bore  with  patience,  or  a  ve- 
ry faint  expression  of  complacency.    Mr.  i.liot  was 
not  only  persuaded  that    they  were  friendly,  but 
that  they  were  of  great  service  to  the  English,  with 
whom  they  would  live  or  die,  rather  than  mingle 
with  heathens.     Being  assisted  by  gen.  Gookin,  he 
defended  their  cause,  and  protected  them  against 
Aose  men  of  violence  who  were  less  in  the  image 
of  God  than  those  poor  outcasts  of  human  society  ; 
meny  who  lost  their  reputation,   as   christians,  be- 
cause they  gave  way  to  the  fury  of  their  passions* 
Every  thing  was  said  against  the  minister  and  ma- 
gistrate which  could  be  uttered  by  the  foul  mouth 
of  the  vulgar,  or  from  the  lips  of  some  whose  edu- 
cation was  liberal,  and  whose  religion  ought  to  have 
made  more  candid ;  but  who  stimulated  the  bitter 
sarcasms  of  the  multitude.      Nothing  couW  shake 
the  resolution  of  such  men,  conscious  of  rectitude ; 
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and  we  never  behold  the  subject  of  these  menunrs  tm 
more  advantage  than  he  appears  when  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  these  poor,  friendless  beings.  It  is  no 
•wonder,  therefore,  that  having  shown  his  abilities 
and  firmness,  he  acquired  such  an  influence  ov^r 
the  various  tribes  as  no  other  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians could  ever  obtain.  We  can  overlook  a  mul- 
titude of  errors,  where  such  divine  charity  throws 
the  purest  lustre  upon  the  character.  We  can  ex- 
cuse such  prejudices,  which  by  themselves  seem 
like  effusions  of  human  V)eakness^  when,  in  the  same 
life,  we  see  the  chmrms  of  virtue  ;  nor  let  us  blame 
even  an  obstinacy  of  humour  if  mingled  with  «l 
firmness  that  gives  dignity  to  human  nature.  Hav« 
ing  mentioned  certain  oddities  in  his  disposition,  or 
a  few  singularities,  or  puerile  antipathies  against 
new  customs,  which  in  the  present  day  would  cause 
a  smile  of  ridicule,  let  these  be  balanced  by  the  hon- 
esty and  frankness  of  his  manners.  He  was  as  te« 
nacious  of  truth  and  justice  as  of  his  own  opinion*. 
He  must  also  have  possessed  some  of  those  rare 
qualities  which  conciliate  popularity^  an  uncommon 
affability  to  gain  an  influence  in  society  which  could 
never  be  acquired  by  ministerial  gifts  and  graces^ 
although  these  might  make  him  an  ornament  to  the 
pulpit« 

There  is  a  story  which  perhaps  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  is  related  by  one  fond  of  the  marveU 
lous,  (Cotton  Mather.)  Mr.  Eliot  was  in  a  boat, 
that  was  overset  by  a  vessel  running  against  it.  A 
profane  wretch,  one  who  clamoured  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  praying  Indiam  said,  he  wished  the 
man  of  God  had  been  drowned.  In  a  few  days  this 
man  was  drowned  in  the  very  place  where  Mr.  El- 
iot bad  received  his  deliverance. 

After  living  eighty-six  years  in  this  world  of  tri- 
al,  the  spirit  o5  this  excellent  divine  took  its  flight 
to  a  better  world.  For  many  years  he  had  his  coiu 
versation  in  heaven  ;  his  faith  seemed  to  be  swal*i 
lowed  up  in  visioni  and  his  hopes  ia  fruition*    He 
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lost  his  most  amiable  companion  two  years  before. 
He  was  then  sick  and  expected  and  longed  for  his 
own  departure.  Their  children  they  had  followed 
to  the  grave^  and  had  comforted  each  other  as  they 
drank  the  bitter  ingredients  from  the  cup  of  adver- 
sity •     He  died  in  the  year  1690. 

Few  of  his  family  were  alive  to  lament  his  death  ; 
but  he  was  lamented  by  the  whole  family  of  virtue, 
and  by  all  the  sincere  friends  of  religion.  The  poor 
church  at  Natick  not  only  joined  with  those  who 
dropped  a  tear  upon  his  dust,  but  streams  of  sorrow 
flowed  from  the  heart*  Though  he  lived  many 
years  they  were  filled  with  usefulness ;  succeeding 
generations  mentioned  his  name  with  uncommon 
xespeet ;  his  labours  were  applauded  in  Europe  and 
America ;  and  all  who  now  contemplate  his  active 
services,  his  benevolent  zeal,  his  prudence,  his  up* 
right  conduct,  his  charity,  are  ready  to  declare  his 
memory  precious.  Such  a  roan  will  be  handed 
down  to  future  times,  an  object  of  admiration  and 
love ;  and  appear  conspicuous  in  the  historick  page 
when  distant  ages  celebrate  the  tVorthies  of  Aevf 
£ngland.^ 

^  Works.— The  true  commonwealth ;  tears  of  repentance^  Sec 
harmony  of  the  gospels  ;  an  Indian  gprammar ;  Indian  psalter; 
the  whole  bible  in  the  same  language. 

Of  Mr.  Eliot's  four  sons,  the  eldest^  John  Eliot,  was  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1656 ;  was  settled  at  Newton,  the  spot  where  the 
first  assembly  of  praying  Indians  were  assembled.  He  was  • 
preacher  to  the  aboriginals,  and  probably  assisted  his  father  in 
translaUng  the  scriptures  Mr  Homer  in  his  history  of  Newton 
has  given  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  character  of  this  excellent 
divine.     He  died,  1 668,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age. 

Joseph,  the  second  son,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1 655* 
He  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Guildford,  in  Connecticut,  above 
so  yearv.     He  died,  1694. 

Samuel,  the  third  son,was  graduated,  1660  ;  was  a  tutor  and  fel- 
low of  Harvard  College ;  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  died  ear- 
ly in  life,  ^  a  young  man  eminent  for  learning  and  goodness.** 

Benjamin,  the  fourth  son,  was  graduated*  1665  ;  was  ordained 
•olleague  with  his  &ther4>ut  died  before  him :  upon  which  the  au* 
thor  of  the  Magnalia  makes  this  reflection,  after  G  Nazianzen. 
**  The  father  having  laid  up  in  a  better  world  a  rich  inheritance  for 
Ms  children  sent  a  son  of  hia  before  to  take  poaaeaaioQ  of  it.'^ 
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Eliot  Jarbd,  pastor  of  the  church «t  iCSfiini^ 
worth,  Connecticut,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Josc^ll 
Eliot,  of  Guildford,  and  born,  Hov.  7,  1685 ;  he 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1 706.  He  proceeds 
ed  master  of  arts ;  and  had  the  degree  also  [u'esenU 
ed  from  Harvard  College.  He  was  minister  of 
KiUingworth  till  his  death,  April,  1 763.  In  Chand. 
ler's  life  of  president  Johnson,  we  are  told,  that  Mr. 
Eliot  once  doubted  of  the  validity  of  presbyterian 
ordination.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  forming  and  eommuni* 
eating  his  opinion.  From  the  account  t)f  the  epis* 
copal  writers  one  would  supp(»e  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Connecticut,  at  that  period,  were  very  il« 
literate ;  or  that  none  but  the  rector  of  Yale,  and 
those  young  gentlemen  who  had  declared  in  favour 
of  the  episcopal  church  were  conversant  with  books, 
or  had  any  reputation  for  knowledge.  By  other 
accounts,  especially  by  certain  letters  sent  to  the 
ministers  of  Boston,  it  appears,  that  there  were 
other  men  of  talents  in  the  government  of  the  cci* 
lege  ;  and  that,  in  this  very  controversy  with  the 
rector,  they  were  able  to  convince  three^  who  made  a 
great  figure  in  their  profession,  that  their  ordination 
had  been  valid.  Mr«  h.  had  been  among  those 
who  were  the  most  strenuous.  He,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  had  not  only  expressed  doubts,  but  a  ftrli 
persuasion,that  there  was  no  ordination  except  from 
the  hands  of  bishops  in  a  line  from  the  apostles.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  six  young  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  declaration,  were  excellent  scholars, 
and  of  irreproachable  morals  ;  but  the  opinion  which 
some  had  of  the  rector  was  very  different  from  what 
his  friends  have  represented.  *^  He  was  an  episco- 
palian many  years  while  minister  at  Stratford  ;"  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Yale  College  when  "  he  knew 
he  was  guilty  of  dissimulation  ;''  he  acted  a  Jesuit- 
ical part  in  seducing  young  men  of  talents  from  the 
paths  they  and  their  fathers  had  talked  ;  and  was 
such  a  bigot  as  to  declare  befbre  the  trustees,  that 
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he  believed  ^^  there  was  no  salvation  ont  of  the  epi^ 
€opal  church.^ ^  These  things  were  said  by.  the 
trustees  of  the  college ;  perhaps  their  prejudices 
Slight  give  a  tone  of  severity  to  their  censure  of 
his  conduct  when  he  first  deUvered  his  sentiments 
in  {niblick.^ 

Mr.  KUot  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Yale  College  from  the  year  1730  to  1762, 

In  1752,  president  Clap  wrote  his  defence  of  the 
New  Kngland  churches.  At  a  general  association 
of  the  ministers  of  the  county  this  book  was  approv* 
ed»  and  signed  by  Jared  Eliot,  moderator. 

Whether  he  ever  published  any  sermons  or  dieo« 
logical  treatise,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain^ 
except  a  *^  sermon  upon  the  taking  of  Louisburg^ 
1745."  He  was  d'istinguished  for  his  skill  in  natu<- 
ral  philosophy,  and  made  some  physical  experi* 
meats  which  were  useful  as  well  as  ingenious.  As 
a  botanist  he  was  certainly  the  first  in  New  Cng^ 
land,  and  his  ^^  agricultural  essays' V  have  passed 
through  several  editions.f 

.    Eliot  An  dr  &w,  D.  D.  was  bom  in  Boston ;  had 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  south  gram^ 

•  How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  silver  become  dross, and 
the  wxne  mixt  with  water  I  oiir  school  g^loried  and  flourished  un« 
^r  the  first  rector,  the  rev.  Mr.  Pearson,  a  patteiii  of  piety,  a 
'Oiaii  of  modest  worth,  of  solid  learning,  and  sound  principles, 
free  from  the  least  arminian  or  episcopal  taint ;  but  it  suffered  a 
decay  for  some  years,  because  of  the  want  of  a  resident  rector. 
But  who  could  have  conjectured,  that  its  name  being  raised  to 
^legium  Yalense  from  a  Gymnasium  Saybrookense,  it  should 
groan  out  Ichabod  in  about  three  years  and  a  half,  under  its  se* 
cond  rector,  so  unlike  the  first,  by  an  unhappy  election  set  over  it, 
into  whose  election  or  confirmation,  or  any  act  relating  to  him, 
the  senior  subscriber  hereof  (though  not  for  some  reason  through 
ii^alice  bruited  about)  never  came.— ^Extract  of  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  ministers,  signed,  John  Davenport,  Stamford  S.  Buck* 
ingham,  &c. 

t  By  the  kindness  of  gov.  Trumbull,  part  of  the  information 
concerning:  Mr.  Eliot  was  obtained  from  his  son  Geoi-ge  Eliot,  . 
^-  of ICiilingworth  —Concerning  the  family  of  the  apostle,  he 
differs  from  the  author  of  the  Magnalia—Benjamin  was  not  the 
fourth  son— there  was  onevfiamed  ^aron,  next  to  Samuel,  who 
<1ied  young.  Mr.  E.  also  relates  that  his  great  grand  father,  the 
apostle  Liiot,  was  bora  at  Nasiny  Lssex  county. 
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«iar  school  under  Dr.  William&  and  Mr.  Lovel  $ 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737  ;  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  street,  April 
14,  1742.  To  delineate  his  character  may  not  be 
proper  for  the  compiler  of  this  work  ;  such  &ct8 
>¥ill  be  mentioned  only,  as  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  notices  of  his  life.  He  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  New  England  churches  ; 
was  nealous  in  promoting  the  interest  and  reputa*- 
tion  of  the  college,  and  acUve  in  serving  the  pur* 
poses  of  all  humane  and  pious  as  well  as  literary  in* 
stitutions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  London  soci* 
ety  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians^ 
and  when  a  board  from  Scotland  was  constituted  in 
Boston,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members* 
He  joined  with  others  in  getting  an  act  through  the 
'general  court  to  establish  a  similar  society  in  Maa« 
aachusetts,  which  was  negatived  by  gov.  Bernard ; 
and  a  large  subscription  lost,  that  was  designed  as 
a  fund  for  the  institution.  If  he  ever  manifested  en* 
thusiasm,  it  was  in  the  persuasion  of  the  great  good 
which  would  arise  from  the  missions  to  the  various 
tribes  of  the  aboriginals.  The  result^  however^ 
did  not  answer  his  expectations  ;  and  the  latter  pari 
oi  his  life  he  often  expressed  his  concern  that  such 
lively  hopes  were  defeated,  and  vast  sums  expend* 
ed  to  so  little  purpose.^ 

•  The  circumstances  preceding  the  war  might  occasion  this 
disappointment.  The  Indians  were  wrought  up  to  a  different 
temper  by  other  persons,  from  what  the  preachers  of  tl^e  gospel 
of  peace  effected*  Sir  William  Johnson  it  is  supposed  had  an 
influence  over  them,  who  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  England  and  the  measures  of  the  British  administration.  By 
eertain  letters  Which  passed  between  gov.  Hutchinson  and  this 
gentleman,  it  seems  the  society  desired  the  governour  to  writei 
and  remonstrate  against  his  conduct*  which  he  very  highly  resent* 
cd.  Another  thing  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  great  hindrance 
6f  the  success  of  the  missionaries.  That  they  did  not  first  civil*- 
iz^them.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  first  object  should 
be  to  convert  them ;  and  civilization  would  follow  of  courae. 
This  was  a  favourite  sentiment  of  the  board  In  Scotland.  It  met 
the  opinion  also  of  Dr.  Chauncy>  and  aevorai  gentlemen  in  Bos* 
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In  1765,  Dr.  £•  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  corpo<« 
ration  of  Harvard  College.  He  had  been  some  yeam 
secretary  of  the  board  of  overseers  ;  and  was  one  o^ 
the  committee  to  obtain  donations  after  the  old  col- 
lege was  burnt.  Many  of  the  present  generation 
remember  his  exertions  to  procure  the  present  li* 
brary  and  apparatus.  He  did  not  confine  his  appli- 
cation to  gentlemen  in  the  provinces.  Several  val- 
uable presents  were  made  to  the  library  at  his  par- 
ticular request  by  his  correspondents  in  Englmid. 
When  that  venerable  man,  president  Holyoke,  rest- 
ed from  his  labours,  it  was  the  publick  expectation 
that  he  would  succeed  him,  but  as  he  could  hot 
think  of  breaking  the  connection  with  his  people, 
who  were  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  he  declined 
standing  a  candidate  for  the  office.  Afterwards, 
when  the  chair  was  again  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  another  president,  he  was  one  of  three  fellows  of 
the  college,  elected  by  the  corporation.  This  he 
opposed,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled.  It  appear- 
ed to  him,asto  many  other  persons  in  the  province, 
a  deviation  from  the  line  of  decorum  for  gentlemen 
9{  the  same  body  to  choose  each  other  into  office, 
for  th^  sake  of  the  honour,  when  it  was  well  under- 
stood they  would  not  accept  it. 

There  were  other  events  in  his  life,  which  are 
Worthy  of  a  relation,  as  they  manifest  how  much  his 
^m wastobe  useful.  When  lieut.  gov.  Hutchinson's 
house  was pillaged«and  pulled  to  pieces  by  an  infuri- 
tited  mob,  his  books  and  mss.  were  thrown  into  the 
^eets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  completely 
destroyed.  Dr.  E.  made  every  exertion  to  save 
Aem.  Several  trunks  6f  mss.  among  them  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  history  of  Massfachusetts  Bay, 

toiu  The  method  the  aocieUes  now  practice  it|  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  life ;  and  some  tribes  feel  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
their  lands>  of  acquiring  manual  employments*  are  sensible  of 
the  benefit  of  early  instruction  for  their  children,  so  that  the  pros- 
pect is  fair  of  their  improving  the  means  of  religion  while  th^ 
^joy  the  blessings  of  social  life. 
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vece  preserved  by  his  csve  and  attention,  and  lie 
apent  much  time  in  assisting  to  arrange  them. 

Another  thing  may  be  mentioned  as  manifesting^ 
bow  much  he  was  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
Ue  remained  in  Boston  during  the  blockade  from 
April  19,  17V 5,  to  the  March  of  the  succeeding^ 
year.  His  friends,  his  family,  and  most  of  his  con- 
gregation  had  left  the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  wha' 
could  not  leave  their  dwellings  were  many,  and 
they  constituted  a  very  large  religious  society.  He 
shared  with  them  in  their  affliction ,  preached  ever}/ 
Sabbath,  and  paid  every  attention  which  is  ever  ex-*' 
pected  from  a  pastor  to  his  flock.  He  often  ob* 
siierved,  that  although  he  never  passed  a  season^ 
when  his  own  feelings  were  more  tried,  yet  he  ne-^ 
ver  had  an  opportunity  to  be  more  useftil.  Others 
have  said,  his  preaching  was  uncommonly  impres« 
sive.  For  several  months  Dr.  Mather  and  he  at- 
tended  the  .Thursday  lecture,  but  finding  it  incon«^ 
venient,  they  agreed  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  9 
farewell  sermon  was  preached  upon  an  occasion 
which  many  circumstances  concurred  to  render  ve- 
ly  soLemn  and  a&cting.  When  the  people  of  the 
town  returned,  this  lecture  was  again  opened ;  gen« 
Washington  and  the  officers  of  the  American  army* 
amended  ;  a  fuller  assembly  has  been  seldom 
lui6wn ;  Dr.  E.  preached  from^  Isaiah  xxxiii.  20, 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  th0 
town.  The  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  appeared  to  en^ 
joy  a  good  degree  of  health,  had  the  same  animation 
in  the  pulpit,  and  vivacity  in  his  conversation^but  he 
was  subject  to  bodily  complaints  which  he  supposed^ 
t<J  be  indications  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  In  the 
summer  of  1 778,  he  complained  more  than  usual,  but 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  house  till  the  first 
week  of  September,  and  died  the  30th  day  of  the 
month.  He  had  been  36  years  in  the  ministry  and 
was  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.*  - 

•  Works, — He  was  never  fond  of  printing  sermons.  When  he 
iras  desired  to  publish  any  single  (Sscourae  which  had  gratified 
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Enoicot  Jobk,  governour  of  Massachusetts^ 
'WRs  from  Dorchester  in  England,  and  one  who 
purchased  of  the  council  of  Plymouth  that  part  of 
^ew  England  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Charles 
river,  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  from  the 
Atlantick  to  the  South  sea.  In  the  summer  of 
1 628,  he  was  sent  over  to  Naumkeake  with  a  com- 
pany who  considered  him  as  governour  of  the  plaO'* 
tation,  because  all  the  affairs  of  this  infant  settle- 
ment were  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  a  man 
peculiar  in  his  notions,  rigid  in  his  religious  princi- 
ples, eager  and  ardent  in  all  his  views.  One  of  his 
odd  opinions  was,  that  women  ought  to  wear  veils 
that  their  faces  may  never  be  seen  in  the  church  ; 

« 

his  people  ;  his  answer  was,  that  he  intended  to  collect  a  num- 
ber, which  he  would  publish  in  a  volume  after  some  years.  This 
volume  of  twenty  sermons  was  printed  in  the  year  1774.  The 
other  discourses  which  appeared  at  different  times,  were  five 
<*ordinauon  sermons;**  one  upon  the  «' inordinate  love  of  the 
irorld  ;"  a  sermon  after  *  the  death  of  Mr.  Webb  ;**  a  last  scr- 
Aion,  1754  ;  one  upon  the  thanksg;iving,  1759  ;  the  election  ser- 
tnon^  1765  ;  a  sermon  at  the  Dudleian  lecture^  177 1 ;  also,  a  ser- 
mon ^  upon  the  thief  on  the  cross."  He  wrote  several  pieces  ia 
the  episcopal  controversy,  particularly  ^^  remarks  upon  the.bish* 
op  of  Oxford's  sermons/*  extracts  of  which  were  published  in 
Eog^land)  by  Dr.  Ulackbum ;  his  friends  there  also  printed  aa 
edition  of  his  election  sermon.  In  the  memoirs  of  T.  ilollis«  esq. 
of  London,  there  are  several  pages  filled  with  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  jhat  gentleman.  A  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  will  close 
the  account  of  his  writings*  ^^  1  well  remember  two  (I  believe 
there  were  three  pieces)  of  your  fath'er's,  which  I  copied  at  his 
desire  and  carried  for  publication,  saying  nothing,  save  that  they 
were  written  by  a  worthy  friend.  To  say  they  were  excellent 
would  be  superfluous.  One  of  them  on  prelatical  ordination  was 
much  spoken  of  and  admired.  Old  justice  Dana  in  particular 
was  abundant ;  1  need  not  say  that  he  was  loud  in  his  praises* 
How  many  others  he  wrote,  of  which  he  was  willing  to  be  known 
as  the  writer,  I  am  not  able  to  say/*  The  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  above,  was  his  particular  friend.*  Their  intimacy»  which  be« 
gan  in  youth,  and  was  founded  on  mutual  esteem,  increased  with 
their  years ;  death  separated  them  for  a  while,  but  a  most  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  deceased  friend 
k  Itill  Hrely  in  the  breast  of  the  survivor. 

•  Ifan.  Samuel  Dexter. 
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and  dlh  mfttter  he  ^Bseatod  wkh  Mr.  Cotton  at  f^ 
fecture  ki  BosUnu  He  acted  so  viok&t  a  part  m 
rxeeutvig  bis  plan  of  church  government,  that  w^ 
are  toM»  the  ^*  friends  of  the  colony  in  £nglan4 
Hqrote  a  reproof  to  him,  and  that  he  never  recover^ 
ed  his  reputation  in  England/^  He  sJso  gav^ 
great  offence  to  the  civil  power  in  the  plantation', 
by  cutting  the  cross  out  of  the  colours,  ne  eonaid* 
ered  this  as  a  piece  of  Romish  superstition,  being: 
toflueneed  by  the  opinion  of  his  minister,  Mr.  WIL 
Kams,  who„  with  many  prominent  traits  of  a  greiit 
character,  was  very  zealous  and  opinionated*  1  ney ^ 
however,  catried  thek  pcHnt«  For  thougb  the  niN 
Ktia  irst  refiiaed  to  traki  wi^  colours  that  were  so 
defaced,  the  cross  was  very  soon  left  out  by  the 
general  expression  of  the  publick  seiiitiment.  Mr* 
£ndicot  was^  at  the  time,  censured  by  the  peo^k;^ 
as  weU  as  the  government,  and  the  8«icceeding  yeair,^ 
1635,  left  out  of  the  magistracy.  **^  They  adjudg* 
ed  him  worthy  of  admonition,  and  to  be  di^lot 
fpr  one  year  ^om  bearing  any  publick  office  ;  de^ 
dmtng  any  heavier  sentence^  because  they  wer^ 
persuaded  he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of  conacien^; 
ai^d  not  of  evil  intent.'* 

liilr.*  £.  was  chosen  afterwards  an  cAcer  to  coni^ 
mand  fourscore  men,  against  the  Pequods  ;  but  not 
succeeding  in  making  ^a  attack  upon  them,  he  waor 
much  blamed  According  to  the  best  accounts  hc^ 
siicted  with  prudence ;  for  winter  was  abproachiikg^ 
laid  he  must  have  followed  ihcm  through  the  woods, 
wherever  they  fied ;  his  object  likewise  was  to  make 
i  bolder  attempt  to  subdue  them  the  nes;t  season.. 
Be  soon  acquired  more  as<;endency  in  the  civil  a£» 
fiurs  of  the  colony  i  and  in  1641  was  chosen  depu*. 
ty  governour,  which  of&ce  he  held  the  two  succeed-' 
mg  years,  and  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  government 
Ip  1644,  Winthrop  being  the  deputy.  A  new  of^ 
fice  was  created  the  same  year,  that  o£  mayor  gene* 

*  BeiHler*s  description  et  Satemr 
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ftfy  and  given  to  Mn  Dudley.  He  had  ^  aokc 
command  of  the  militia,  as  die  governoilr  was  at 
the  head  of  the  civil  department  In  1645,  Mr. 
Ihidley  was  chosen  governour,  and  Mr«  Endkot 
a|ipointed  major  general.  After  goy.  Winthrop  d|ed« 
Dudley  and  Kndicot  were  the  candidates  for  the 
duef  seats.  In  1649,  Mr.  £.  Was  in  the  chatir,  ait: 
the  head  of  the  magistrates,  and  signed  a  declaration 
against  wearing  wigs,  *^  as  a  thing  uncivil  and  un-> 
manly,  whereby  men  do  deform  themselves,  and 
ofend  sober  and  modest  men,  and  do  corrupt  good 
manners.^^  He;  was  chosen  govemour  every  year 
from  1655  to  1660.  No  govemour  since  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  country  has  been  for  so  many  years 
diief  magistrate.  lie  was  16  years  govemour  of 
tiie  cokmy,  and  in  the  office  when  he  died,  15th  of 
M«ch,  1665. 

'  Though  he  was  more  rigid  in  his  notions,  and 
l^gotted  in  his  religious  principles  than  any  other 
4i  ^  magistrates,  yet  he  was  very  acceptable  to 
Ae  people  wh^A  they  had  advanced  him  to  the  chief 
places.  The  opposition  he  made  to  gov#  Winthropi 
and  die  discordant  proceedings  attending  it,  migltt 
arise  in  some  measure  from  jestousy  and  envy.  He 
kad  been  a  kind  of  sub-govemour  in  the  plantalioii 
before  the  gdntlemen  came  over  in  the  Arabella; 
They  were  his  superiors  in  property^  character  and 
iniuence.  Though  he  was  one  oi  the  assistants,  it 
"  £d  not  satisfy  him.  There  was  another  ground  of 
riralship  between  the  setdement  at  Naumkeake, 
and  the  towns  tiiat  were  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
Charles  river,  wluch  place  should  be  the  capitaL 
This  caused  bitter  altercations,  and  had  a  poUtidal 
influence,  especially  upon  the  choice  of  magistr^ites^ 
Boston  being  such  a  convenient  mart  {or  business^ 
and  other  circumstances  concurring  %o  increase  iti 
population,  soon  obtained  the  preference  j  and  has 
continued  unto  this  day  to  be  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Endicot  being  in  the  chair  of  government^ 
avd  having  moved  to  Boston,  had  every  inducement 
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to  promote  the  general  harmony  and  peace  of  the 
ciommunity.  The  change  of  govemmeiit'in  Eng- 
land, when  Charles  II.  came  to  the  tlu-one  was 
grievous  to  all  the  people  of  New  England,  but  to 
iio  individual  more  than  to  Mr.  l^lndicot.  He  had 
every  thing  to  try  his  fcHtitude  and  his  pnrdence. 
Several  of  the  regicides  had  been  protected  under 
his  government,  who  fled  from  Massachusetts  when 
the  proclamation  issued  against  them,  reached  these- 
shiMres.  He  afterwards  made  exertions  to  secure 
them.  His  duty,  as  a  publick  officer,  stimulatoi 
him.  to  act  thus,  whatever  might  have  'been  hia 
friendship  for  the  persons.  The  commissioners 
sent  over  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  colonies,  always  gave  unfa* 
vourable  accounts  of  Massachusetts  and  their  gover- 
Hour.  Such  was  their  representation  of  his  conduct 
that  the  secretary  of  state  "wrote,  **  The  king  would 
take  it  well,  if  the  people  would  leave  out  Mr.  En- 
dicot  from  the  place  of  governour."  But  no  odier 
power  than  death  removed  him ;  his  body  was'tmii- 
ed  in  peace,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  amonig 
tiiose  who  did  honour  to  their  country, 

FANEtriL  Peter,  esq.  presented  the  markets 
bouse,  to  the  town  of  Boston. — At  a  meeting*  ©C 
the  inhabitants,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  that  the 
town  do  with  the  utmost  gratitude  receive  and  ac-> 
cept  his  most  generous  and  noble  benefaction,  and 
that  a  committee  of  21  gentlemen  be  appointed  to 
wait  on  him  in  the  name  of  the  town  to  render  hvAi 
their  most  hearty  thanks  for  so  bountiful  a  §pft, 
with  their  prayers  that  this  and  other  expressions  of 
his  bounty  and  charity  may  be  abundantly  recom- 
pensed by  the  divine  blessing. 

In  testimonv  of  their  gratitude  they  liamed  it 
Faneuil  Hall.  They  also  voted  that  the  picture  dE 
the  said  Peter  Faneuil,  esq.  be  drawn  at  full  lengdi^ 
and  placed  in  the  hall  at  the  expence  of  the  to'wii. 
He  died,  174d« 
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.  Firmik'  Gtles,  physician  in  New/ England, 
preacher' at  Stratford,  in  Great  Britain,  was  born  in 
Saffolky  1614,  15,  educated  at  Cambridge  univer* 
versUy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Catamy  among  the 
ejected  mbisters,  1662.  He  was  in  Boston  early  in 
Ufe,  being  of  the  puritan  stamp,  and  not  finding  re^ 
ligious  freedom  in  his  native  country.  Soon  after  be 
eame  to  New  England,  he  was  chosen  deacon  of  the 
church  m  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  synod  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1637,  and  a  great  opposer  of  the  Aiitinomi- 
ftps.  In  Hutchinson's  collection  of  papers  there  is 
a  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  gov.  Winthrop,  in  1 642, 
soon  after  the  treachery  of  the  govtrnour's  servant, 
who  defrauded  him  of  his  property.  He  expressed 
IttS  sympathy  upon  this  occasion,  and  then  proposes 
a  settlemenl  for  himself  and  others  upon  Shawsin 
river. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, left  .the  profession,  though  not  altogether  the 
practice  of  physick,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  or 
Strawford.  He  was  40  years  of  age  when  he  was 
ordained.  He  c<Mitinued  to  preach  as  long  as  they 
would  suffer  him  ;  and  when  ejected  by  that  arbi- 
trasy  mandate  which  threw  so  many  excellent  men 
into  straits  and  misery^  he  retired  to  Redgwell,  a 
little  village,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
Apiil,  1697. 

It  is  said  he  continued  longer  preaehing  than  most 
dissenting  ministers,  on  account  of  the  favour  of 
tfie  neighbouring  gentry  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  applied  to  him  as  a  physician,  and  saw  how 
much  the  poor  were  benefited  by  him,  whom  he 
Was  ready  to  serve  gratis.  He  lived  to  be  above 
fourscore,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  state  of  health,  to 
which  change  of  climate,  and  active  life  in  subduing 
the  wilderness  doubtless  contributed!  He  was^emi^ 
sent  for  his  parts  and  learning.  His  skill  in  phy- 
sick  and  surgery  was  uncommon.  He  under- 
stood  the  oriental  tongues ;  had  read  the  fathers, 
schoolmen  and  church  history ;   had  a  logical  acu> 


men  which  he  discovered  is  ^spoting  ipeith  Fapials, ' 
Sociniamt  ArmtDians,  &c.  but  espectally  with  £pis« 
ccqpaliaos*  His  own  secitifiients  brought  him  to  H 
middle  way  between  the  Presbyterians  and  kde« 
pendents.  He  states  in  his  bode,  *•  the  confer tuist 
and  Bon-confontobt  compared, '^  that  there  ought  to 
be  seveml  elders  in  each  church,  of  which  the  teach* 
ing  elder  is  president.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  fathers,  and  was  practised  in  a  hrgjo 
pro^rticMi  of  the  churches,  but  is  now  set  aside  for 
Ycry  good  reasons,  which  were  not  so  forcible  ia 
eu'ly  times  of  the  plantation.  His  most  fiimous 
work,  ^*  the  real  olu'istian  or  a  treatise  on  dfectuifi 
calling,''  has  been  printed  several  dmes  in  Boston^ 
and  few  works  were  read  more  by  serious  peoj^e'  of 
the. last  generation.  As  a  man  he  was  not  rigid  nor 
morose,  but  peaceable,  quiet  and  inoffensive ;  he  let 
hb  moderation  be  known,  and  was  a  lover  of  good 
men  of  all  denominations.* 

FisK  JoHN»  educirted  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  came  to  New  England,  16S7,  preached 
three  years  at  Salem,  then  removed  to  Wenlubn^ 
where  he  resided  fourteen  years.-  In  1656,  he,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  church,  removed  to  Chelms* 
ibrd.     He  died,  Jan.  14,  1676,  aged  75. 

Hewaa^an  able  pl^sician  as  ¥^il  as  a  useful 
preacher.  When  be  was  silenced  in  £ngknd  on 
account  of  his  ^lonconformity ,  he  studied  j^sick^ 


*  His  publications  were  numerous.  He  printed,  1651,  ^,,„ 
tions  whether  baptism  should  be  sdministered  to  the  children  of 
persons  notoriously  wicked.  In  1658,  a  treatise  upon  the  schism 
of  parochi^  congregations  in  England.  In  1675^  his  most  fa- 
mous worki  the  real  christian  or  a  treatise  upon  efiec6ial«allitigi 
In  1 68 1 1  Questions  between  a  conformist  and  non^oclfiMtniit  tru* 
ly  staled,  &c.  Beside  these,  he  published  Presbyterian  ordioatkn 
Tindicated ;  Ihe  plea  of  children  of  believing  parents  for  their  in- 
terest in  Abraham's  covenant,  their  right  to  church  membership} 
and  several  other  treatises  upon  infant  baptism  |  renuirkt  on 
Dr.  Crispfs  writings;  weighty  questions  discussed,  1.  About 
the  interposition,  oT  hands,  2.  About  teaching  ^elders  and  tbff 
xnenobers  meeting  m  one  place^  4to.  1692, 
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and  after  a  fnpft  exanunationt  he  abtained  a 
€esise  for  pvblick  practice.  While  he  was  at  Salens 
he  was  an  mstructor  of  youth  ;  among  his  scholan 
waa  the  fiunous  sir  George  Dowmng,  whose  father 
had  made  hi»  seHloiient  in  diat  town. 

Mr.  Fiak  puUi9hed  a  eatechism  which  he  enti-^ 
dtedt  ^*  the  olive  branch  watered,^*  which  was  said 
to  be  a  useful  work ;  yet  he  chose  the  a9$enMy^s  cate-^ 
tbismiot  bis  publick  expositions^  which  he  went  over 
in  discooraes  before  his  afternoon  sermons  on  the 
Sabbaths  He  died  of  a  complication  of  ails,  and 
is  compaured  on  this  account  to  Calvin,  who  was^ 
troubled  with  as  many  infirmities,  as  in  di&rent 
sub|ects  might  have  supplied  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Fisk  left  several  children*  One  was  set« 
tied  in  the  ministry  at  Biaintree*  This  gentle^ 
man  was  gradnated  at  Harvaid  College,  1662; 
he  had  a  son  who  was  graduated,  1708,  who  waa 
mvited  to  settle  in  the  newdutrch,  Summer  street,. 
Boston,  but  the  division  was  so  great,  that  he  de- 
clined their  calU  The  ministers  of  Boston  were 
very  desirous  Mr<i  F.  should  be  fisted  in  the 
town.  He  afterwards  waa  minister  of  the  first 
duirefa  in  Salem  $  ordained,  1718 ;  was  dismissed 
fix>m  the  miaistsry,  1745,  and  died,  1770^  aged  8U 
lie  was  fiither  4if  the  late  gen.  Fisd^.^  Magnalia* 
Benthjf^s  diuriptim  ofSaUnu 

Frsx  N^rsAN,  D.  D.  was  bom  at  Weston, 
Sept.  6,  1733)  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1754;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  third  church  in 
ftpookfield.  May  38, 1758.  He  received  his  diplo* 
met  of  D.  D.  1793.  He  was  a  critical  and  leanied 
i^ine ;  his  discourses  were  oalculated  to  give  in* 
struction,  and  allure  men  to  the  love  of  religion. 
niey  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  published 
in  this  t^ountry.  Though  he  was  not  a  popular 
I^eacher,  yet  his  manner  was>  pathetick,  and  he 
gained  the  aiections  of  lib  people  while  he  grew  in 
tiieir  esteem.  He  was  an  example  of  the  virtues  he 
pres^hed  to  others,  and  all  who  knew  him  loved 
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him.  In.  simplicity  and  godly,  sincerity  he  had  his. 
conversation  in  the  %vorld.  Had  he  not  been  so 
modest  and  unassuming,  he  wouhl  have  made  a 
greater  figure  among  the  celebrated  characters  of 
the  age.  In  the  circle  where  he  moved  he  had  great 
influence  ;  all  the  neighbouring  clergy  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Among  the  stars 
of  the  churches  he  appeared  with  a  pure  and  serene 
lustre.  His  path  was  that  of  the  ''  rising  light  which 
shinethmore  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  This 
text  was  chosen  by  him  for  the  last  discourse  he  ever 
preached,anditmust  be  peculiarly  impressive  to  those 
who  knew  the  character  of  the  man.  After  preach- 
ing on  the  Lord's  day,  Nov.  24»  1799,  he  passed 
the  evening  in  company,  appeared  cheerful  and  in 
good  health,  went  to  bed  apparently  well,  but  dur-^ 
ing  his  sleep,  death  came  as  a  friend  to  remove  him 
to  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

Dr.  Fisk  did  not  confine  himself  to.  theological 
publications  ;  he  wrote  a  number  of  essays  in  the. 
Massachusetts  Spy  under  the  title  of  the  "  Worces- 
ter speculator,'?  and  also  under  the  signature  of  a 
(^  Neighbour  ;"  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Maga» 
zine  under  the  title  of  the  "  General  Observer;*' 
also^  the  philanthropist  in  twenty  .numbers.* 

Fran&lin  Benjamin,  L  L.D.  F.  R.  S.  was 
bom  in  Boston,  January  27,  1706.  His  father  waa 
in  a  humble  occupation,  but  industrious,  sober  and 
very  respectable  among  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
newspaper  which  announces  his  death, .  represents 
him  as  modest  and  unassuming.  *^  Though  he 
courted  not  the  admiration  of  men,  yet  all  who 
knew  him  admired  him.''     He  constantly  attended 

*  His  other  printed  works  are,  an  historical  sermon  on  the 
S&Ulement  and  gi-owth  of  Brookfield,  1775  ;  a  fast  sermon,  1776  ; 
a  funeral  sermon  on  Mr.  loshua  Spencer,  1779  ;  an  oration  oo 
the  capture  of  lord  Comvrallis,  1781  ;  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Josiah  HobbeSt  who  was  killed  by  lightning,  April  34,  1774  ^ 
a  volume  of  sermons  on  various  subjects,  1794  ;  the  UudJeian 
lecture  sermon,  1796.  All  his  essays  were  collected  and  publish- 
ed in  two  volumes,  styled,  the  Moral  MonitOTi  1801. 
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publick  worship,  and  brought  up  his  children  in 
the  ways  of  piety.     He  had  a  particular  desire  to 
l^ve  Benjamin  a  college  education,  but  wanted  the 
means.      He  therefore  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  elder  brother,  J,  Franklin,  who  then  published 
the  Boston  Gazette.  B.  Green  had  printed  the  Bos*^ 
ton  Ne'a}sl€tter   from   April   24,    1704.     Franklin 
printed  the    first    No.  of  the  Gazette,  Dec.  21 » 
1719.    The  very  next  week  Bradford  published 
the  Mercury  at  Philadelphia.     These  were  the  first 
newspapers  printed  in  America.      Soon  after  this, 
Franklin  delivered  over  to  S.  Kneeland  the  Gazette, 
and  emitted  another  paper,  called  the  Couranty  which 
became  famous  from  the  literary  effusions  of  his 
brother  Benjamin.       When  he  was  only  a  lad,  he 
wrote  essays  which  were  sprightly  and  satirical,  and 
of  a  tendency  to  gain  subscribers;     Young  Frank- 
lin was  fond  of  books,  and  acquired  more  know* 
ledge  than  is  common  at  that  age  ;    and  according 
to  the  account  wliich  he  gives  of  himself,  was  a« 
wise  in  his  own  conceit,  as  he  was  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others*       The  life  of  an  author  written  by 
himself  generally  displays  more  vanity  than  wisdom. 
Such  talents,  however,  as  Franklin  possessed  could 
not  be  concealed,  had  he  not  been  disposed  to 
trumpet  his  own  fame.     He  not  only  brought  him- 
self into  notice  by  his  writings,  but  distinguished 
himself  among  the  wits,   free  thinkers,  and  merry- 
wags  of  the  town.       By  this  conduct  he   forfeited 
the  friendship  of  several  gentlemen  who  were  dis- 
posed to  serve  him ;    who   loved  his  family,  but 
were  the  friends  of  virtue  and  religion.     He  was  al- 
ways the  head  of  every  deistical  club,  with  whom 
he  associated.      His  zeal  against  the  religious  part 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  his  superiour  genius^ 
gave  him  a  claim  to  the  first  place  of  distinction* 
While  he  refmained  in  this  country,  his  chief  com* 
panion  was  Ralphs  who  afterward  went  to  England^ 
.and  became  a  celebrated  political  writer.       Pope 
gives  him  a  rank  among  dunces ;  but  lor^  Melcombe 
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st>&aks  of  hitfi)  as  holding  the  best  pen  among  the 
dpposers  of  the  administration.     The  literary  repn- 
tation  of  Kalph  i^  buried  with  him ;    but  Franklin 
^ines   among  the  most  brilliant  characters   of  the 
age.       His  works  have  given  his  name  uncommon 
celebrity  ;    and  his  publick  services  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  his^own  countiy.  While  he  shines  with 
such  a  peculiar  lustre/ \\e  regret  that  his  principles 
and  morall  sentiments  in  early  life  were  not  more 
worthy  of  praise.     One  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from 
his   memoirs  :  never  to  put  great  confidence  in  a 
man's  friendship  and  promises,  who  is  destitute  of 
religious  principles.       The  conduct  of  Tiis  bosom 
friends,  who  'were  libertines  and  without  religion, 
almoin  persuaded  Franklin  to  be  a  christian*       in 
every  instance,  where  he  trusted  them,  they  de- 
<;eived  him,  and  he  gives  a  warning  to  others  from 
his  own  sad  experience.     He  left  Boston  when  he 
was  only  17  years  of  age.  He  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  introduced  to  gov.  Keidi,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed  to  patronise  him.     By  his  advice  he  took  a 
Toyage  to  England,  that  he  might  complete  himself 
in  every  part  of  his  business.     The  governour  as- 
sured him  of  his  assistance,  which  the  young  mean 
vainly  hoped  would  be  greatly  to  his  profit ;  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.       The  governour  was  a 
man  of  the  World,  obliging  in  his  manners,  but  with- 
out  fidelity  in  his  dealings.     Finding  therefore  that 
he  must  depend  upon  his  own  exertions,  young  Mr. 
Franklin  would  not  be  idle,  nor  had  he  a  disposi- 
tion to  sink  under  misfortune.       His  mind  was  al- 
ways active,  and  with  such  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
capacity  for  ever)^  kind  of  work,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  met  with  success,  if  not  equal  to  his  wishes^ 
yet  beyond  what  common  men  would  expect.    He 
deserves  the  greater  credit  when  we  view  him  m 
youth,  in  a  strange  land,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  temptation,     hi  1726,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.      He  soon  obtained  em- 
iploytnent,  And  by  his  prudence  and  economyi  as 
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Vf€&  as  habitual  industry,  gained  a  subsistence,  and 
in  a  Tery  few  years  increased  his  property.  In  thi^ 
city,  he  ..lustituted  a  ciub  for  the  discussion  of  pa- 
litical  and  philosophical  questions,  which  were  well 
calculated  to  try  and  improve  their  roind^.  These 
are  printed  in  his  works.  In  1732,  he  published 
*^  poor  Richard's  almanack."  This  is  full  of  pru« 
dential  maxims,  economical  hints,  and  good  advice« 
We  see  in  every  page  something  congenial  to  the 
humour  of  the  man.  How  far  such  maxims  influ- 
ence the  generality  of  readers,  is  not  easy  to  say. 
If  they  prevent  youth  from  being  extravagant  or 
idle,  they  are  useful ;  but  they  hang  on  the  lips  of 
some,  as  an  excuse  for  their  avarice.  Profusion  is 
not  generosity,  nor  should  a  prudent  man  be  parsi- 
oaoniouB.  The  wise  sayings  of '*  poor  Richard," 
have  been  repeated,  and  copied,  and  prmted  in  ma- 
ny works.  They  appear  in  another  form,  froifi  "^ 
their  author,  in  a  book  entitled,  ^  *  The  way  to 
wealth." 

Mr.  Franklin  was  chosen  master  of  the  post  of- 
fice in  Philadelphia  in  1737.  The  year  before  he 
had  ban  clerk  to  the  general  court.  He  was  em- 
ployed  in  much  publick  business,  and  in  many  use- 
ful projects.  In  1731,  he  founded  tlie  famous  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia.  In  1738,  he  improved  the 
police  of  the  city,  by  organizing  companies  to  $e- 
CA|i?e  their  property  against  fire.  It  is  said  tliis 
vpas  the  origin  of  all  the  fire  clubs  which  are  now  i|i 
evety  city.  His  patriotick  zeal  was  also  discover- 
ed m  the  year  1744,  when  a  very  seriovis  dispute 
happened  between  the  proprietary  interest,  and  that 
of  the  people,  concerning  the  forces  which  were  to 
be  raised  for  their  common  defence.  He  propose|i 
^  ipethpd  which  Sjeemed  well  calculated  to  end  the 
dispute.  It  waa  a  voluntary  association  ;  and  ten 
thousand  JQped  in  it  as  subscribers.  Other  remark-  . 

able  services  might  be  mentioned  which  gave  Dr. 
Franklin  a  high  character  among  philanthropist^. 
)Q)it  as  a  philosopher  }^  gaii^ed  the  most  aotice. 
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and  applause  from  mankind.  He  began  his  ^^  eleC" 
trical  experiments**  about  the  year  1 747.  These 
manifested  an  inventive  genius,  and  he  had  all  the 
activity  and  perseverance  necessary  for  any  investi- 
gation. From  studying  the  properties  of  nature  he 
discovered  a  resemblance  between  lightning  and 
the  electrick  fluid.  He  placed  pointed  metallick 
conductors  upon  the  tops  of  houses  with  rods  that 
went  into  the  ground » that  the  passing  clouds  might 
discharge  their  fire,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  build- 
ing. Some  physical  reasons,  and  certain  religious 
scruples,  were  at  first  raised  against  their  use  ;  but 
soon  the  metallick  conductors  became  common  in 
North  America,  and  were  adopted  in  other  coun- 
tries. / 

Hb  other  meteorological  observations  are  also 
valuable,  and  are  proofs  of  industry,,  as  well  as  gen- 
ius. He  could  readily  turn  his  mind  to  any  thing 
useful,  and  delighted  to  make  his  philosophical  ex- 
periments subservient  to  the  convenience  of  com- 
mon life ;  in  which  he  is  as  much  to  be  praised,  as 
for  enlarging  the  bounds  of  science. 

Among  the  writers  upon  politicks,  and  the  per- 
sons who  have  acted  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  their  country.  Dr.  Franklin  has  b^^n  high- 
ly  esteemed,  and  conspicuously  distinguished.  He 
preferred  the  busy  tumult  of  the  world  to  the  *'  calm 
delights  of  mild  philosophy.**  In  1747,he  was  chos- 
en representative  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
that  assembly  he  exerted  all  his  influence  in  oppo- 
sing the  proprietary  claims.  In  175  i,  he  proposed 
a  plan  for  the  general  government  of  the  colonies, 
which  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  British 
court ;  nor  of  several  eminent  characters  on  this 
side  the  Atlantick.  In  1757,  he  was  sent  to  En- 
gland as  agent  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  succeeded  in  his  application  to  the  British  court, 
that  the  proprietary  lands  should  be  taxed  for  the 
publick  service.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  a- 
gency  for  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Georgia.      At  this 
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time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 
X^ondon ;  and  received  the  degree  of  L  L.  D.  from 
several  universities.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the 
celebrated  academies  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Europe^ 
and  was  also  elected  president  of  the  philosophical 
<»ociety  in  Philadelphia.  In  1762,  he  returned  home, 
and  received  thanks  for  his  services ;  but  was  again 
appointed  agent.  We  read  of  his  conversation  with 
JAt.  GrenviUe  concerning  the  stamp  act,  and  his 
exertions  to  prevent  any  act  passing  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies.  When  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  he 
had  more  leisure  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  spent  the  time  p  travelling  over  several 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  1774,  Dr.  F.  was  employed  by  the  house 
of  Massachusetts  to  present  a  petition,  that  the 
governour  and  lieutenant  govemour  might  be  re- 
moved  from  their  offices.  According  to  his  own 
account,  the  privy  council  were  not  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  or  his  cause.  Mr.  BoUan,  who 
was  agent  for  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  and  had 
been  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  this  country,  desired 
to  be  heard ;  but  was  silenced  because  he  was  only 
agent  for  the  branch  which  did  not  join  in  this  pros- 
ecution. Finding  that  Mr.  Wedderburne  appear- 
ed for  the  governours,  he  desired  to  have  council ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  was  willing  their  lordships 
shpuld  give  a  decision  merely  from  the  papers  with* 
out  having  a  word  said  upon  the  subject.  The  bu- 
siness was  deferred  till  another  day,  and  he  then.ap^ 
peared  with  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  did 
all  in  their  power  to  support  the  petition.  Mr. 
Wedderburne  on  the  other  hand,  threw  every  kind 
of  abuse  on  the  house  of  representatives,  and  their 
sigent,  mingled  with  encomiums  upon  their  gov- 
ernours. **  The  favourite  part  of  his  invective," 
says  the  Dr.  **  was  levelled  at  your  agent,  who 
^tood  there  the  butt  of  his  ribaldry  and  invective 
for  near  an  hour,  not  a  single  lord  adverting  to  the 
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indecency  or  impropnety  of  treating  a  publick  lAeci- 
senger  ki  so  ignominious  a  manner,  who  \yv^  only 
as  the  person  delivering  your  petition,  widx  the  coo- 
sideration  of  which  no  part  of  his  conduct  had  any 
concern."^  After  his  return  to  America,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  Congress.  In  thi$  body  he 
did  not  make  any  great  figure.  But  he  was  sent  ia 
a  publick  capacity  to  France,  and  signed  two 
treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  that*BatioD| 
one  dated  Jan.  30,  the  other  Feb.  6,  1778. 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the 
provisional  articles  of  peace  in  1783.  It  was  fortu* 
iiate  for  New  England  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jay  were  with  him.  Their  talents  as  statesmen, 
and  their  particular  services  at  this  time  saved  these 
parts  of  the  union  from  poverty  and  humiliation. 
This,  the  best  friends  of  the  old  sage  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelpbisu 
and  was  appouited  president  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council. 

He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  conventioa 
who  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  mingled  not  in  the  debates,  but  made  a  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  business,  which  did  not  discover 
his  talents  as  a  statesman.  It  was  time  for  him  to 
retire  from  publick  bu^ness.  He  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  human  infirmities  increase,  and  the  *^  ve- 
ry strength  is  labour  and  sorrow.^'  He  died,  April* 
1790,  aged  84. 

Dr.  Franklin  never  professed 'any  religiofi.  His 
friend  president  Stiles  pressed  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  wished  to  have  him  say  he  was  a  believer 
in  Christianity,  but  the  philosopher  evaded  the  ques- 
tion. He  said  that  he  had  been  led  to  think  favoura- 
bly of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Kippis,  Dr.  Priestkx> 

*  Letter  to  Thomas  Cushing,  esq.  spe;akier  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives) Feb.  ISf  1774,  in  Historical  Collections,  volume  iii. 
S^e  also  Dr.  Priesl\ey's  letter,  giving  a  particular  account  of 
Weddcrbume'a  speed),  of  wbidi  he  was  a  bearer. 
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and  others,  with  Mrhom  he  had  been  acquainted  in 
England.  Their  opihions  did  not  bear  the  puritan- 
ick  stamp,  and  he  doubtless  respected  them  more 
as  philosophers  than  ministers  of  the  gospeL 

Dr.    Franklin  never  publbhed  any  large  work ; 
but  his  various  tracts  make  up  three  large  octavo 
volumes*     It  is  said  that  in  society  he  was  senten- 
tious, biit  not  fluent ;  a  listener  rather  than  a  talker; 
an  informing  rather  than  a  pleasing  companion ;  im- 
patient  of  interruption.     He  often  mentioned  the 
custom    of  the    Indians,    who  remain   sometime 
silent  before  they  give  an  answer  to  a  question  they 
have  heard  attentively,  unlike  some  of  the  politest 
societies  in  Europe  where  a  sentence  can  scarcely 
be  finished  without  interruption. 

He  made  certain  bequests  and  donations  by  his 
will,  which  discover  his  peculiarity  of  temper,  and 
a  mtnd  swayed  by  vanity,  as  well  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  minute  calculation. 

His  epitaph  is  an  instance  of  oddity,  but  is  inge* 
xious.     He  made  it  to  be  put  on  his  tombstone. 

Tlic  body  of 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  printer, 

(like  the  cover  o^  an  old  book, 

its  contents  torn  out, 

and  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding) 

^  Kes  here  Food  for  worms : 

yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 
but  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  ence  more 

in  a  new 

and  more  beautiful  edition, 

corrected  and  amended 

by 

THE  AU THcm. 

Fuller  Samubl,  one  of  the  worthies  who  came 
iver  to  New  Plymouth.  He  was  chosen  deacon  df 
Mr,  Robinson's  church,  with  Mr.  Carver,  who  was 
^rwards  governour  of  the  plantation.  As  it  was 
^Miermined  that  the  pastor  should  remain  at  Ley- 
den,  they  sent  Mr.  Brewster,  their  elder,  with  the 
two  deacons,  who  wfere  qualified  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  lead  in  the  publick  services,   Mr.  Ful- 
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ler  sailed  from  Holland,  July  2],  16(20.  He  took  a 
servant  boy  with  him,  who  died  on  the  passage, 
Nov.  6,  a  few  days  before  they  made  the  land  of 
Cape  Cod.  When  gov.  Carver  died,  they  chose 
another  deacon,  but  Mr.  Fuller's  services  were  in 
very  special  demand,  both  for  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  people.  Beside  his  duty  in  the  church,  which 
he  was  active  in  performing,  he  was  eminently  use- 
ful as  a  surgeon  and  physician.  Nor  did  he  con* 
fine  his  benevolent  offices  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  to  the  aboriginals  of  the  country,  but 
readily  gave  his  assistance  to  the  people  of  Naum- 
keake  after  Mr.  Endicot  came  to  that  part  of  Massa* 
chusetts  Bay.  Several  of  the  people  died  of  ^*  scur* 
vys  and  other  distempers,"  and  many  were  subject- 
ed to  diseases  arising  from  unwholsome  diet  and 
want  of  proper  accommodations.  Having  no  phy-. 
Sician  among  themselves,  it  was  happy  for  those 
planters  that  Plymouth  could  supply  them  with  one 
so  able  as  Mr.  Fuller,  who  visited  them  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  £ndicot,  and  met  with  great  success 
in  his  practice.  According  to  Mr.  Prince,  he  went 
there  more  than  once.  He  says,  '^  gov.  Bradford  and 
Mr.  Morton  from  him,  seem  to  mistake  in  blend- 
ing the  several  sicknesses  at  Naumkeake  of  1628  and 
1629  together,  and  writing  as  if  Dr.  Fuller  fimt 
went  thither  to  help  in  the  sickness  introduced 
there  by  the  ships  in  1629 ;  whereas  by  gov.  Endi- 
cot's  letter  of  May  11,  1629,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Fuller  had  been  there  to  help  them,  which  was 
above  a  month  before  the  ship  arrived  in  29." 

When  he  returned  from  Salem  to  Plymouth  Mr. 
Endicot  wrote  to  gov.  Bradford  a  letter  of  tlianks, 
speaking  highly  in  praise  of  the  physician,  and  also 
his  hearty  concurrence  with  their  church  in  its  form 
and  discipline.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
conversation  of  Dr.  Fuller  had  some  effect  upon  his 
religious  opinions,  for  there  was  a  difference  of  sen- 
timent  before  this  interview,  and  a  jealousy  lest  the 
Plymouth  church  should  exercise  a  jurisdiction 
ever  the  church  in  Salem^. 
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Gac£  Thomas,  governour  of  MassachusettSy 
1774  and  1775,  was  broAcr  of  lord  viscount  Gage» 
t  and  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  British  army, 
lie  came  into  America  as  a  lieut.  col.  of  Braddock's 
forces,    and  when  that  unfortunate   general  was 
wounded,  he,with  another  officer,carried  him  off  the 
field.     He  acquired  some  credit  by  this  action^  be- 
cause the  confusion  was  so  general,  and  the  flight 
60  disorderly,  that  the  body  might  have  been  man* 
gled  by  a  savage  enemy,  or  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  indignity.      In  1758,  Mr.  Gage  had  a  colonel's 
commission.     In  1760,  after  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada, he  was  governour  of  Montreal;  and  the  ten 
succeeding  years  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  North  America.   The  greater  part 
of  the  thne,  he  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York# 
He  paid  a  visit  to  BoAon  in  the  autumn  of  1768» 
where  the  14th  and  29th  regiments  were  stationed, 
with  a  view  to  know  the  state  of  the  town,  and  to 
see  that  proper  accommodations  were  made  for  the 
troops.  A  handsome  address  from  the  members  of  the 
council  was  presented  to  him,  in  which  they  say^ 
^'  it  affords  a  general  satisfaction  that  your  excellen- 
cy has  visited  the  province.      Your  own  inquiries 
will  satisfy-you,  that  though  there  have  been  disor- 
ders in  the  town  Qf  Boston,  some  of  them  did  not 
knerit  notice,  and  that  such  as  did,  have  been  mag- 
nified beyond  the  truth.''    To  this  address  he  gave 
a  polite  answer ;  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the 
ministry  a  bjitter  invective  against  the  council,  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  province.     His  answer  to 
the  address  of  the  council  is  dated  Oct  28;  the  let- 
tcr  to  the  ministry,  Oct.  80.     This  letter  is  totally 
destitute  of  that  catidour,  which  the  people  had  al- 
Ways  connected  with  the  general's  character.  At  the 
date  of  it,  he  had  been  in  town  about  a  fortnight ; 
at  which  time  from  his  own  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation,  he  could  not  gain  such  an  acquaintance  w^th 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  council,  and  of 
the  people  in  general,  as  to  authorize  him  to  say  so 
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many  harsh  things  conceniing  themr  which  at  the 
same  time  are  as  un}«st«  as  they  are  rash  and  pre^ 
cipitate.  The  similitude  of  sentiment  in  this  letter^ 
^nd  tjie  letters  of  Bernard,  leaves  no  room  to  doub^ 
whence  the  matter  of  It  was  fismishec)- 

Such  are  the  remarks  made  by  oar  whig  pditi. 
cians  on  the  general^s  letter.*  It  was  also  observed 
that,  as  the  general  thought  proper  to  step  out  of 
his  line,  and  give  characters,  a  segard  for  the  pub- 
lick>  and  especially  for  himself  should  haveindocod 
^im  to  give  such  as  were  consistent  with  truth. 

In  the  year  1774,  it  was  Us  fortune  to  succeed 
Hutchinson  in  the  government  of  .Massachusetts ; 
and  to  command  the  troops.  (|uarteted  in  the  pro* 
vince^  to  force  the  pec^le  into  a  comjJiance  with 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  parliament^ 
If  there  had  been  no  prejudice  imbibed  gainst 
the  man^  they  could  not  but  feel  resentment  at 
having  a  governomr.  appointed  with  such  authonu 
ty  over  them.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  theis 
opposition  to  his  administration  was  so  fixed  and 
violent.  His  polite  address  and  easf  manners^ 
however,  gained  him  friends ;  and  it  was  fire* 
^ehtly  observed  that  in  good  times,  he  would 
bf^e  made  a  worthy^  go vernour.  Thia  might  bt 
the  ea^e  -;  but  tlie  opinion  could  not  be  formed  bf 
observations  upon  his  managing  the  a&irs  of  the 
province.  He  acted  with  the  advice  of  men  who 
wished  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  their  civil  privir 
leges,  and  to  make  the  governour  of  Massachusetts 
as  despotick  as  the  Dey  of  one  of  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers. The  port  bill  w^s  under  consideration  of  the 
Boston  town  meeting  when  ^vemour  Gage  arriv- 
ed; and  it  was  more  particularly  the  province  of  the 
admiral  to  put  this*  into  execution. 

But  what  were  the  prominent  tmite  of  ha  «dimn. 
istration  ? 

*  Letters  of  gov.  Bernard,  gen.  Gage,  his  majesty's  council  to 
tlie  earl  of  Hillsboroisgh,  with  an  appcndiZ;  containing  divcTK 
proceedidgs  referred  to  in  said  letters.  * 
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'^  He  negatived  thirteen  provineial  eounsellors 
^Hosen  at  tliHs  first  eleetiofi  after  his  arrival. 
»'    ^<  Adjeurnetl  the  court  to  Salem,  that  he  might 
reduce  them  more  easily  to  his  arbitrary  measuresi 

^*  He  summoned  the  mandamus  council  to  their 
seats,  in  violation  of  the  provincial  charters. 

**  He '  attempted  to  put  in  execution  an  act  of 
parliament  ^*  for  regulating  the  gevernmem,"  which 
ettffely  altered  the  charter  constitution  of  the  pro>> 
vince  ;  and  another  act,  authorizing  the  govemour^ 
in  case  any  person  is  indicted  for  murder  or  any 
other  capital  offence  in  aid  of  magistracy,  Stc.  t# 
send  such  person  (if  the  govemour  approves  not  of 
their  having  a  trial  in  Boston)  to  any  other  colony^ 
or  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried. 

^'  He  issued  a  proclamation^  forbidding  any  of 
the  inhabftanits  of  the  province  from  signing  a  paper 
called  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  non-impoitatien  and  non-consumption  oi 
Brkisb  goods. 

*'  He  sent  troops  to  seize  the  provin<»sd  powder 
in  the  magazine  at  Charlestown. 

^  He  tried  to  prevent  the  Essex  county  meeting 
at  Salem;  smd  ordered  troops  from  the  village  to  asu 
sist  in  dispersing  said  meeting. 

**  He  broke  up  the  ground  on  Boston  neck,  for 
-entrenchments  and  fortifications,  which  was  an  im-* 
pediment  to  passengers  going  to,  and  coming  frons 
the  country  towns. 

**  By  a  pro^^lamation  he  dischai^ed  the  members 
^f  the  general  court,  to  deprive  the  province  of  a 
representative  body. 

*^  He  sent  troops  to  Marshfield  and  Salem  i  and 
attempted  to  seize  cannon  and  oliier  military  stores. 

**  The  several  avenues  to  the  town  of  Boston  he 
ordered  to  be  guarded  by  oentinds  from  his  troops; 
tad  reduced  the  town  to  the  state  of  a  garrison. 

'*  He  altered  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the 
town,  as  a  condition  of  the  citizens  removing  out  of 
it,  after  they  had  complied  with  their  part  of  the 
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condition ;  and  detained  articks  he  had  previously 
promised  should  be  removed  by  the  owners,  and 
caused  many  impediments  in  the  manner  of  their 
removal. 

*^  In  the  month  of  June,  1775,  he  proclaimed 
Massachusetts  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  the 
provincial  congress  having  in  the  month  preceding 
renounced  the  government  of  gen.  Gage.  In  his 
proclamation  he  proscribed  the  patriots,  S.  Adams 
and  Hancock. 

*  *  Under  his  orders  Bunker  Hill  battle  was  fou^t, 
and  Charlestown  burnt,"  &cc.  &c. 

All  these  transactions  took  place  during  his  short 
.administration* 

Having  obtained  leave  to  depart  from  America, 
he  sailed  from  Boston,  October  10th,  1775,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement. 
We  hear  of  no  peculiar  honours  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  own  country  ;  and  here,  if  men.  did  not 
feel  an  abhorrence  of  his  conduct,  it  was  because 
they  viewed  him  with  contempt. 

Gay  £b  en  szer,  D.  D.  pastor  of  the  first  church 
inHingham,  was  bom  in  Dedham,  of  parents,  who 
descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  that  ancient 
town.  He  made  early  progress  in  literature,  and 
was  sent  from  the  town  school  to  Harvanl  College, 
where  he  was  graduated,  1714.  He  was  ordained  over 
the  church  in  Hingham,  1718.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  he  obtained  the  notice  of  gov.  Burnet,  who 
was  a  good  judge  of  characters,  and  particularly 
fond  of  men  of  letters.  It  is  a  saying  of  his,  handed 
down  from  the  last  generation,  that  among  the  cler- 
gy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bradstreet  of  Charles- 
town,  and  Mr.  Gay  of  Hingham  had  the  most  era* 
dition.  One  of  these  left  no  publication  as  evidence 
of  his  talents.  The  other  printed  many  sermons, 
chiefly  occasional.  During  the  long  life  he  passed 
on  earth,  very  few  works,  except  sermons,  were 
emitted  from  the  presses  of  New  £ngland.  What 
encouragement  could  be  given  to  talents  \n  a  coun** 
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try  just  rising  into  notice?  M^ny  a  flower  has 
dropped  its  leaves  in. this  American  ^wildemess, 
wh&ch,    transplanted  in  some  fair  gardein,  would 
have   grown  and  flourished.     The  clergy  of  this 
country   were  formerly   very  dependent,   though 
treated  with  great  respect  by  their  people*     They 
had  to  labour  hard  in ,  the  fields  of  this  world,  as 
well  as  to  do  their  duty  to  God's  husbandry,  that 
souls  ^*  might  not  wither,  but  have  their  fruit  in  love 
and  good  works.''.  They  were,  however,  happy  and 
contented  with  their  lot :  though  not  in  easy  or  af- 
fluent circumstances  they  were  above   want.     If 
they  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  suffered,  be- 
cause few  men  had  libraries^nor  were,  many  books 
imported  upon  any  subject  but  law,  physick  and 
divinity.     If  no  professional  men  were  in  their  par- 
ishes, they  could  not  gain  much  information.     Dr* 
Gay  was  as  well  situated  as  most  of  his  brethren ; 
and  he  had  great  resources  in  his  own  mind.  Among 
his  parochial  connections  were  several  gentlemen  in 
conspicuous  stations^  and  capable  of  improving  the 
minds  of  each  other.    When  he  was  85  years  old, 
he  preached  upon  this  text,  Joshua,  xiv.  10,  mark- 
ing the  number  of  his  years— «*^  I  am  this  day  four* 
score  and  five  /years  old."     He  says,  sixty  three 
years  have  I  spent  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  you.   One  hundred  and  forty  six  years  ago, 
your  ibrefathers  came  with  their  pastor  and  settled 
in  this  place.  I  am  the  third  in.  the  pastorate  of  this 
church  which  has  not  been  two  years  vacant.  Scarce 
any  parish  but  hath  had  more  in  the  office  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  The  people  of  this  town  have  been 
steady  to  their  own  ministers  living  to  old  age ; 
have  not  be^n  given  to  change^  nor  with  itching 
ears  have  heaped  to  themselves  teachers.     I  bless 
God  who  disposed  my  lot  among  a  people,  with 
whom  I  have  lived  in  great  peace  eleven  years 
*  longer  than  either  of  my  predecessors.   1  have  only 
to  wish  that  my  labours  had  been  as  profitable  as 
^y  have  been  acceptable  to  them.  I  retain  a  grate- 
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fU  stnte  of  the  kindnesses  (injuries  I  remember 
none)  I  hftve  t^eceived  from  them*  While  I  bav« 
naped  <ef  their  carnal  things  to  mj  comfortably 
subsistence,  it  has  been  my  great  concern  to  sow 
unto  them  ^ritual  things,  which  might  spring 
up  in  a  harvest  of  eternal  blessings.  That  their  aP 
fixtions  to  me,  as  their  pastor,  havte  continued  from 
fathers  to  clHldren,and  children's  children,  ha^  been 
thankhilly  observed  by  me ;  and  should  have  been 
improved  as  an  advantage  and  incentive  to  do  them 
(in  return  of  love  for  love)  all  possible  good*  It  is 
but  little  I  can  do  now  in  the  work  to  which  I  am 
kept  up  so  late  in  the  eveiung  of  my  days^^^  Sce» 
This  sermon  is  styled  the  *^  old  man's  calender  ;'* 
and  is  a  very  interesting  discdurse,  though  not 
equal  in  composition  to  those  he  printed  in  young^^ 
«r  life.  ^*  His  election  sermon,  1745  ;"  the  sermon 
^*  before  the  convention  of  ministers,  1746^'^  and  a€ 
*<  Dudleian  lecture,  1759,*'  have  been  much  cele* 
brated.  The  funeral  sermon  **  upon  Mr.  Hancock,'* 
&ther  of  the  late  govemour,  and  'two  upon  **  the 
death  of  Dr.  May  hew'*  are  among  the  best'oeea*^ 
sional  discourses. 

Mr.  Gay  reoeived  his  diploma  of  doctor  in 
ity,  in  1785,  from  the  university  where  he  had 
education* 

This  great  and  good  man  died,  Sabbatii  day, 
March  8,  1787,  in  th^  91st  year  of  his  age,  and 
<9th  of  his  ministry.  The  vigour  of  his  mind  eon* 
tinued  to  this  remarkable  age.  He  was  preparing 
to  go  through  the  labours  of  the  day  when  he  died^ 
^^  His  indulgent  Lord,  as  it  has  been  weH  expressed, 
"  when  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  die  service  of  his 
sanctuary  here  below,  called  him  to  the  more  sub» 

Ume  enjoyments  of  his  temple  above."* 

.  •  -  4 

•  His  publications,  beside  those  menUone*!  above  were,  a  ser-^ 
mon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  Miir  13|  173^$ 
there  was  a  high  encomium  upon  this  sermon  by  Mr.  Foxcroft  of 
Boston;  a' sermon  upon  the  arrival  of  gov.  Belcher,  17^0';  a 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  jun.  at  Suffield^  1 742  % 
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Gs«  Josh  v.Aj  tcy.  .minister  of  the  second  ohur<:h 
ia  Bost6i>,  was  colleague  with  the  famoas  GoittOQ 
JMather*  He  was  born  in  Boston,  the  son  of  a  vep« 
utal;>le  tradesmttn,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Coli- 
le^,  A.  D^  1717 ;  ordained  in  November,  1723« 
His  talents  were  not  of  the  popular  kind,  though  iio 
was  fervent  in  spirit,  zealous  in  promoting  the  great 
revival  of  religion  in  1742,  3.  His  genius  was  pro% 
found;  his  learning  considerable ;  his  theolo^cal  at« 
taininepts  very  superioun  His  sermons  are  well 
composed  and  argumentative,  and  they,  who  were 
intimate  with  him,  speak  oflus  talents  for  oinversa- 
tion  as  very  uncommon*  He  indulged  a  kind  ^ 
literary  indolence,  and  preferred  to  converse  mtfaof 
than  to  write.  Yet  he  never  delivered  in  the  piil« 
pit  any  thing  Uke  an  extemporaBeoos  address ;  and 
was  reluctant  to  print  his  dlscowses,  when  urgedi 
because  he  must  finish  them  with  some  labour.  He 
'Was  higotted'in  his  opinions,  which  were  in  Aiveur 
of  high  suprahpsarian  doctrines^  He  was  some^ 
what  bitter  in  controversy.  This  appears  1^  hi$ 
nittack  upon  tbe.convention,  which  gave  a  testimony 
against  the  errors  .prevailing  in  1745«  and  the  spirit 
which  had  been  too  much  encouraged,  when  itinerant 
preachers  and  fanatical  priests  disturbed  the  church* 
ca*  His  passions  led  him  to  imprudence  in  hia 
ministerial  conduct.      Durii|g  his  ministry  ardivi^ 

9fDr.  Mayhev^it  Bostom  174r.;  .Mr,  Derby  «t  Scttuate,  1751 1 
Mr.  Carpenter  at  Swanzey,  175^;  Mr.  Rawaon  at  Yarmouth, 
t755  ;  Mr.  Bunker  Gay  at  Hinsdale,  1763  ;  Mr.  Cannet,  Cutn^ 
beHand^  NuTaScotia,  iVdS;  a  tfermon  at  the  annual  thanksgir* 
,  ing,  1770. 

in  a  noie  of  Dr.  Sbiite*8  sermon  at  his  (yaeral^  is  an  accoam  of 
the  ministers  of  Hingham.-«^Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  who  came  from 
England  with  his  churchy  was  the  first  ministery  and  settledi 
1635,  and  died,  January  20,  1679.  ReT.  John  Norton^  ordainedft 
Kov  37,  1 678  ;  died,  October  3, 1 7 1 6*  Vacant  one  year  and  sii^ 
months.  (During  this  time  the  church  invited  Mr*  Samuel  Fiske 
to  he  their  pastor,  who  gare  an  answer  in  the  negative,  expecttng 
then  to  be  settled  in  the  New  South,  Boston.)  June  1 19  I718» 
Dr.  Gay  was  ordained*  Three  ministers  in  153  years,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  time>  vacant  hardly  a  year  and  six 
months. 
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sion  was  made  in  the  church  :  nearly  one  half  sep* 
arated  with  his  colleagues  (Mr.  Samuel  Mather,) 
and  buUt  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
latter  continued  till  his  death  in  1785.  Mr.  Gee 
died,  1748,  May  22,  havin|[  been  consumptive  seve- 
ral years. 

His  printed  discourses  were,  a  small  volume  up- 
on Luke  xiii.  '24  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  C.  Ma- 
iher,  &c.  He  also  printed  observations  on  the  con- 
vention of  ministers,  beside  several  political  jpam- 
phlets. 

Mr.  Gee  married  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Portsmouth.  She  was  a  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman.  She  died,  1 730,  aged 
29.  A  beautiful  sermon  was  printed  upon  the  oc- 
casion by  rev.  P.  Thacher,  the  only  discourse  that 
'  great  man  ever  published,  except  die  election  ser- 
mon, 1726.» 

Gibbons  Edward,  major  general,  was  one  of 
the  first  planters  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was 
one  oiF  those  enterprising  young  men,  who  settled 
at  Mount  WoUaston,  but.  whetiier  he  joined  with 
Morton  in  all  his  mad  pranks,  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  Most  probably  he  went  to  Salem  for  the  sake 
of  better  company.  He  was  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Higginson,  and  it  affected  him  so  much  tb  see 
a  church  foriped,  and  a  whole  congregation  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  join  with  them.  They  chose  to 
have  some  evidence  of  his  sincerity,but  encouraged 
|iis  good  intentions.    He  went  siterwards  to  Bos* 

*  This  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Gee  was  written  before  Dr. 
C/hauncy's  list  of  finxnous  tnen  was  published.  The  Dr.  shows 
much  candour  to  a  man  who  in  his  writings  and  conversation  en* 
deavoured  to  injure  his  character,and  was  bitter  against  every  one 
who  had  liberal  view«  of  Christianity.  One  observation  ought 
perhaps  to  be  mentioned,  which  the  late  Dr.  Chauncy  often  madei 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  an  eminent  correspondent, 
» that  it  was  happy  Mr.  Gee  had  an  indolent  turn  ;  for  with  such 
fiery  zeal  and  such  taientS)  he 'would  iiave  made  continual  contco* 
tion  in  the  churches. 
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toil,  joined  Mr*  Wilson's  churchy  and  became  one 

of  the  most  useful,  active  and  worthy  men  in  the 

colony.     In  the  year  1644|  when  the  militia  was  or- 

ganizedy  he  was  chosen  commanding  officer  of  the 

regiment  in  SuffoHc*      There  was  a  regiment  for 

every  county ;  one  in  Suffolk,  one  in  Middlesex,  one 

in  Essex,  and  one  in  Northfolk,  which  included  the 

towns  of  Haverhill,  Salisbury «  Hampton,  See.  on  the 

banks  of  the  Merrimack,  or  beyond  it.     The  chief 

officer  instead  of  having  a  colonel's  commission,  was 

styled  only  sergeant  major.     A  major  general,  was' 

appointed  over  the  whole,  as  related,  in  the  life  of 

Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  the  first  in  the  office ;  then,  Mr. 

J&ndicot,  and  the  third  was  major  Gibbons.      In 

Johnson's  annals  of  Massachusetts  for  1644,  after 

mentioning  the   several  regiments,    over  each  of 

which  *^  the  commander  is  only  a  sergeant  major,'^ 

the   first  chosen  to  the  office,  says  he,  was  major 

Gibbons,   now  major  general,  a  man  of  resolute 

spirit,  bold  as  a  lion,  being  wholly  tutored  up  in 

New  England  discipline,  very  generous  and  for^ 

ward  to  promote  all  military  matters,  hb  forts  are 

well  contrived,  and  batteries  strong  and  in  good  re- 

pair,  &c.* 

^  Johnson's  annals,  are  continued  to  tke  year  1 65^.  The  tx>ok 
IS  called  <<  wonder  working  providences  ofSidn's  Saviour  in  New 
England."  Mr.  Prince  discovered  their  author  to  be  Mr.  John- 
son of  Wobum.  The  book  contains  much  valuable  information  of 
the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  And  he  is  very  particu- 
lar in  narrating  the  organization  of  the  militia  in  1644.  As  the 
book  is  scarce  and  curious  it  may  gratify  some  persoi^s  to  know, 
who  were  officers  in  the  first  regiment  in  Suffolk,  which  shali  ba 
given  in  his  style  and  manner. 

After  speaking  of  major  Gibbons  having  his  forts  in  good  re* 
pair,  his  artillery  well  mounted  and  cleanly  kept^  half  caiuion,  cul« 
verins  and  sakerS)  as  also  field  pieces  of  brasa  very  ready  for  ser« 
vice,  he  says,  ^  his  own  c<Miipany,led  by  captUeut.Sarag,  are  very 
complete  in  arms,  and  many  of  them  disciplined  in  the  military 
garden^  beside  their  ordinary  trainings  ;  th«  captains  under  him 
are  capt.  Humphry  Atherton  of  the  band  in  Dorchester ;  a  very 
lively  courageous  man,  with  his  stout  and  valiant  lient.  Clap* 
strong  for  the  truth  ;  of  the  band  of  Roxbury,papt  Pritchardand 
ensign  Johnson  ;    of  the  band  <^  Weymouth,  capt.  Perkins,  and 

X  e 
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'  Gen.  Gibbons  was  not  only  high  in  military  rank, 
but  Was  also  one  of  the  assistants  ;  to  which  place 
he  was  elected  in  1644,  and  continued  many  years. 
In  1645,  he  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Eng- 
land forces,  against  the  sons  of  Canonicus,  who  did 
hot  inherit  their  father^s  prudence,  but  were  op- 
pressiveand  arbitrary,  and  caused  contentions  among 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  •  They  were,  however,  so 
frightened  at' the  preparations  of  war,  when  they 
found  the  white  people  in  hostile  array,  that  they 
sent  a  certain  number  of  their  chief  nobility  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  united  colonies,  who  were 
then  sitting  at  Boston,  to  treat  concerning  a  peace. 
The  commissioners  took  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion,  and  made  them  pay  a  part  of  the  charges  which 
such  preparations  had  occasioned  ;  and  to  give  four* 
of  their  sons,  for  hostages,  till  they  had  paid  what 
was  demanded. 

Major  general  Gibbons  was  in  the  office  till  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  major  Sedgwick.  We 
would  observe,  Ijowcver,  that  this  high  command- 
er was  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen,  while  the 
other  military  officers  were  chosen  for  life.      The 

his  proper  and  active  lieut.  Torrey  ;  of  the  band  of  Hingham, 
capu  Allen  ;  of  the  band  of  Dedhani)  capt.  Eleazer  Lusher,  one 
of  a  nimble  and  active  spirit,  strongly  affected  to  tliewaysoF 
truth  ;  of  the  band  of  Braintree,  capt.  William  Tyng  ;  these  be* 
kmg  to  the  regiment  of  Suffolk.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  regiment  of  Essex  under  sergeant  major  Robert  Sedgwick, 
stout  and  active  in  all  the  feats  of  war,  nursed  up  in  London^s  ar- 
tillery, and  furthered  with  sixteen  years  experience  in  New  Eng* 
land's  exact  theory,  besides  the  help  of  a  very  good  head  piece, 
being  a  frequent  instructor  of  our  artillery  men,  &c«  He  says 
likewise, "  that  surveyor  general  Johnson^  one  well  qualified  for 
the  work>  overlooked  the  whole,  and  often  reminded  the  general 
court  to  keep  a  good  supply  i**  that  several  persons  contributed 
largely  to  provide  ammunition  ;  the  rev.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  gene- 
rously a  thousand  pounds,  &c.  that  a  castle  was  built  on  an  island 
upon  a  passage  into  the  bay :  as  the  country  had  no  lime^  but 
what  is  burnt  with  oyster  shells,  it  fell  to  decay  a  few  years  after. 
It  was  built  again  at  the  expence  of  the  six  towns,  the  rest  of  the 
country  furnishing  a  small  matter  towards  it.  The  first  com* 
snander  was  one  capt.  Davenport,  fcc. 
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people  assembled  once  a  year  to  elect  a  gevemour, 
lieut.  governour,  assistants  and  major  general.'  Ve^- 
ry  few  alterations  were  made  in  their  arrangements 
till  oflScers  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
old  charter  taken  away. 

Go  OK  IN  Daniel,  major  general,  was  at  first  a 
planter  in  Virginia,  but  preferred  to  spend  hiis  days 
in  New  England,  where  he  found  a  people  more 
congenial  to  his  views,  principles  and  manners. 
He  became  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in  1644, 
and  had  a  captain's  commission  in  the  regiment  of 
Middlesex.  *'  He  had  formerly  been  a  Kentish 
soldier,  and  a  very  forward  man  to  advance  marshal 
discipline,  and  withal  the  truths  of  Christ.''* 

In  1652,  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  was  as 
ready  to  execute  justice  and  maintain  peace  in  the 
province,  as  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
In  1656,  he  left  New  England,  and  visited  Crom- 
ivell's  court,  who  employed  him  to  persuade  the  in* 
habitants  of  Masssachu  setts  to  remove  and  settle 
Jamaica,  which  had  lately  been  taken  from  the 
crown  of  Spain.  In  this  he  met  with  no  success^ 
In  1662,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  licensers  of  the 
printing  press  in  Cambridge.  He  was  of  the  high 
republican  party  in  politicks,  and  stood  firm  to  the 
old  charter,  unwilling  to  yield  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people,when  they  were  required  to  do  it, 
by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  king  Charles  IL  He 
would  rather  face  the  storm  and  risque  every  dan- 
ger. He  gave  his  reasons  in  writing,  which  were 
lodged  in  the  publick  records.  Mr.  Gookin  was  as 
conspicuous  for  his  piety  as  his  morals.  He  set  a 
lugh  value  upon  the  religious  freedom,  which  the " 
first  settlers  enjoyed,  and  for  which  *  they  had  left  ' 
their  own  country  to  dwell  in  an  American  wilder- 
ness. Pef^i  Ips,  he  was  too  rigid  in  his  notions ; 
perhaps,  his  religious  and  political  sentiments  were 
tinctured  with  party  spirit ;  but  his  lively  and  ac- 
tive turn  stimulated  him  to  noble  and  generous  ac- 

♦  Johnson. 
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tions*  Wc  ought  always  to  distinguish  between 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  The  one  will  stimulate 
a  warrior  to  destroy  villages,  and  even  the  lives  of 
men  ;  the  other  will  rouse  the  patriot,  and  excite 
the  philanthropist  or  christian  to  do  benevolent  ac^ 
tions.  Such  a  zealous,  such  an  upright  magistrate 
was  gen.  Gookin.  In  1675,  he  boldly  stepped  for- 
ward to  support  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians, 
whom  the  people  hated  and  despised,  merely  be- 
cause  they  were  Indians ;  and  whom  the  magistrates 
were  ready  to  persecute  even  unto  death.  Major 
Gookin  endeavoured  to  calm  the  ebullition  of  their 
passions.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Eliot ;  and  they 
both  suffered  every  thing  from  the  obloquy  and 
scorn  of  those,  who  ought  to  have  respecteji  their 
good  intentions,  and  who  were  convinced  after- 
wards that  they  acted  a  wise  and  honest  part. 

Major  Gookin  had  been  superintendarit  of  sill  the 
Indians,  who  had  submitted  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. He  knew  more  about  them  than  all  the 
other  magistrates.  So  far  from  joining  in  the  wat 
against  the  English,  many  of  them  were  objects  of 
pity,  and  some  were  brought  into  distress  by  tlieir 
friendship  fpr  tliem,  and  attachment  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  Gookin  was  the  last  major  general  under  the 
old  charter.  This  post  of  honour  was  continued 
tinder  the  charter  of  W^illiam  and  Mary  ;  but  the 
officer  was  not  chosen  by  the  freemen.  After  Dud- 
ley, Endicott  and  Gibbons  had  adorned  the  station, 
major  Sedgwick  was  chosen.  Major  Atlierton  suc- 
ceeded hinv;  then  Daniel  Dennison,  John  Leverett 
and  Daniel  Gookin. 

Our  worthy  magistrate  appears  very  respectable 
as  an  author.  A  considerable  work  of  his  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  c^lections  of 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  is  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  Indians  in  New  England, 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer  from  an  ac- 
curate pen,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  several 
facts.     He  had  prepared  a  much  larger  work,  the? 
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history  of  New  England,  which  was  left  in  mss.  but 
which  probably  is  lost. 

Gen.  Gookin  died  in  1687,  an  old  man,  whose 
days  were  filled  with  usefulness.  He  left  no  estate  ; 
his  widow  was  in  such  indigent  circumstances, 
that  Mr.  £liot  solicited  the  hon.  Mr.  Boyle  to  be- 
stow upon  her  ten  pounds.*  He  left  a  number  of 
children.  His  eldest  son,  Daniel,  who  graduated 
in  1669,  was  minister  at  Sherburne,  and  a  preacher 
to  the  Indians  at  Natick.  His  second  son,  Nathan- 
iel, who  graduated,  1675,  was  minister  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  fellow  of  Harvard  College.  He  died, 
August  7,  1692,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and 
tenth  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  G.  minister  of  Hamp- 
ton, was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  graduated,  1703.  He  also  had  a  son,  Nathan- 
iel, who  graduated,  1731,  who  was  settled  in  the 
same  town,  in  a  parish  called  North  Hill.  And  a 
grandson  capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  American  army  during  the  revolutionary 
.  war.     ColUctioM  of  Historical  Society.    Hutchinson. 

GoAGEs  Sir  Ferdinando,  governour  of  the 
fort  and  island  of  Plymouth  in  Devonshire,  and  one 

*  The  (bllowing  extract  from  the  <<  loumal  of  the  coimniBsion- 
ersQfthe  united  colonies,"  shows  Mr.  G.  received  something 
during  his  life  from  the  corporation  de  propag.  fide.  It  is  a  let- 
ter dated,  London,  March  7,  1663<,  4. 

^  We  do  much  rejoice  that  captaine  Gookin  has  proued  soe 
useful!  an  instrument  amongst  the  Indians  as  in  goueniing  theire 
children  in  learning ;  and  as  many  other  thinges  of  like  nature 
which  wee  highly  approve  off  as  alsoe  pf  youer  allowance  of  15 
pounds  made  to  him  towards  his  expences  the  yeare  past ;  and 
wee  are  uery  willing  that  you  should  make  the  same  unto  him 
another  yeare ;  and  we  are  glad  to  heare  that  the  Indian  youthes 
at  Cambridge  have  made  so  good  profipitncy  in  learning  and  wee 
lire  not  without  hopes  but  that  the  Lord  will  use  them  as  instru- 
ments in  his  hand  to  preach  and  promote  the  gospel  of  Christ 
amongst  their  own  countrymen.  To  this  end  and  for  the  better 
carrying  on  thereof  wee  desire  that  care  ntay  be  taken  that  they 
retaine  theire  native  language ;  and  as  for  those  five  Indian 
youthes  att  inferior  schoolcs  wee  desire  that  all  incouragement 
may  be  given  them  according  to  theire  capassities  and  attj^n- 
ITients  in&ammg,  8cc.   Hazard's  Collections,  vol;  ii.  page  492.  ' 
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of  the  first  and  chief  promoters  of  the  New  Eng- 
land plantations.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  sir 
Walter  Raleigh*  The)'  were  both  men  of  enter- 
prizing  genius,  wit;h  a  similar  turn  for  adventure, 
and  promoted  some  of  the  most  irtiportant  voyages, 
which  never  would  have  been  undertaken  without 
their  assistance.  In  1604,  Gorges  was  appointed 
goveraour  of  Plymoutli.  Obtaining  a  patent  fronri 
king  James »  of  making  settlements  in  America,  ho 
fitted  out  a  ship,  August,  1606,  for  discovery,  which 
was  seized  and  carried  to  Spain.  The  next  yeai* 
he,  and  sir  John  Popham,  sent  over  t)vo  ships,  with 
100  men,  who  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebeck; 
river  on  a  peninsula,  where  they  built  a  fort.  When 
the  ships  departed,  only  45  persons  were  left.  It 
was  the  month  of  December,  and  they  had  to  bear 
the  cold  of  a  North  American  winter.  They  had 
but  a  poor  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  to  add  to 
tlieir  misfortune,  their  store  house  was  burnt,  with 
a  large  part  of  their  provisions.  Other  melancholy 
circumstances  concurred  to  make  them  sick  of  the 
place,  and  they  left  it  widi  disgust.  This  was  the 
first  settlement  in  New  England.  It  was  begun  an<t 
ended  in  less  than  a  year.  Gorges  was  not  discou- 
raged ;  but  with  other  associates,  after  the  death  of 
sir  John  Popham,  who  contributed  the  most  to  help 
the  first  adventure,  he  planned  several  voyages  to 
New  England,  which  were  executed  with  more  or 
less  success.  He  probably  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged,  if  the  church  at  Leyden  had  not  formed  a 
settlement  at  New  Plymouth  ;  but  this  gave  a  new 
animation  to  his  spirits,  and  strengthened  him  in  his 
schemes.  In  1623,  a  settlement  was  begun  at  Pis« 
cataqua,  in  which  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  con- 
cerned, and  this  led  him  into  speculations  that  were 
afterwards  injurious  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
for  he  joined  with  Mason  in  certain  projectsy 
equally  detrimental  to  their  freedom  and  intere«t. 
'i  hey  endeavoured  to  bring  the  whole  country, from 
9t.  Croix  to  Maryland,  under  one  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  and  because  Massachusetts  charter  stood  in 
their  way  they  tried  to  get  it  revoked.  This  was 
about  the  year  1635.  A  quo  warranto  was  issued 
against  the  charter  and  order  for  the  establishhient 
of  the  general  government,  but  the  commotions  ia 
Great  Britain  prevented  it  being  completed.  Gor- 
ges obtained  in  1639  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
grant,  which  was  styled  the  province  of  Nfaihe,  of 
which  he  was  made  lord  palatine.  He  was  6n  the 
royal  side  in  the  civil  war,  but  died  soon  after  it 
commenced.     Belknap. 

Gorges  Robert,  son  of  sir  Feirdinando,  was 
active  and  enterprising,  but  had  not  the '  perse ver* 
ance  of  his  father.  He  obtained  of  the  council  a 
patent  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  north  cast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 90  miles  long,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  had 
a  commission  to  be  lieut.  general  arid  governour  of 
New  England.  He  came  to  Plymouth,  1623%  This 
was  the  first  essay  for  a  general  government ;  but 
he  met  with  so  little  assistance  that  he  returned  to 
£iigland'in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hutthinson 
says  he  conveyed  his  title  to  sir  William  Bricrton^ 
who  afterwards  became  an  adventurer  in  the  Mas- 
sachus^tts  corporation. 

Gorges  Ferdinando,  esq.  son  of  John  Gor- 
ges, and  grandson  of  thie  governor  of  Plymouth,  was 
heir  to  the  estate  and  title  of  his  grandfather.  He 
says,  that  he  was  appointed  by  his  grandfather  with 
icol.  Norton  and  others  to  settle  a  plantation  upOii 
**  the  river  Agamentico  ;"  and  that  they  obtained  a 
patent  of  12000  acr^s  on  the  east  side,  and  then 
12000  to  the  west,  and  that  "  they  had  hopes  of  a 
happy  success.**  His  controversy  with  the  govern- 
ment  of  Massachusetts  is  rather  a  subject  for  thq 
history  of  the  country,  than  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  man.  When  Charles  H.  came  to  the  throne, 
he  expected  to  have  no  more  dispute  about  his 
^laim,  calculating  upon  the  friendship  of  the  family 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  the  enmity  of  the  king  to 
the  New  £ngland  puritans.   Rut  while  he  met  with 
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gourt  favour,  he  found  himself  involtred  in  difficult 
ties  with  the  settlers  of  Agamenticust  ^nd  that  in- 
stead of  receiving  large  prpfits  from  the  possessions 
of  these  lands,  they  were  a  bill  of  cost  continualljr, 
beside  other  discouragement  from  the  depredatioos 
of  the  savages.  He  was  glad  therefore  to  sell  his 
whole  interest  in  the  province  of  Maine*  which  be 
did  for  1250  pound  sterling.  It  included  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Cumberland  and  Oxfotd. 

Mr.  Gorges  published  a  book  concerning  New 
England.  His  grandfather  compiled  it,  but  it  was 
much  enlarged  by  him  :  it  is  entitled,  **  America 
painted  to  the  life  ;  a  true  history  of  the  original 
undertakings,  of  the  advancement  of  plantations  in- 
to those  parts,  with  a  perfect  relation  of  our  Eng- 
lish discoveries,  shewing  their  beginning,  progress 
and  continuance.from  the  .year  1628  to  1658t  de- 
claring the  forms  of  their  government,  policies,  re- 
ligion* manners,  customs^  military  discipline,  wars 
with  Indians^  commodities  of  the  countries,  a  des* 
cription  of  their  towns,  havens,  the  increase  of  their 
trading,  with  the  names  of  their  governours  and 
magistrates,  written  by  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
knight,  govemour  of  the  fort  and  island  of  Ply- 
moutlji,  in  Devonshire ;  and  published  by  his  grand- 
child,  F.  Gorges,  esq.  who  hath  much  enlarged  it 
and  added  several  curious  descriptions  of  his  own.'* 
small  4to,  Lond.  1658.  This  is  a  curious  and 
scarce  book.  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  have  made 
great  use  of  it.  . 

GoRHAM  Nathani£l,  esq.  was  bom  in  Charles- 
town,  May  27,  1738.  He  had  the  advants^e  of  a 
good  school  education,  and  possessing  uncommcm 
talents,  he  always  appeared  to  advantage  in  compa- 
ny with  literary  men.  He  settled  in  business  at  the 
place  .of  his  nativity,  but  seemed  to  be  formed  more 
for  publick  life  than  to  succeed  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. He  was  chosen  representative  for  Charle% 
town  in  1771,  and  every  year  till  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  war.      He  was  a  very 
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assiduous  attendant  on  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, was  a  leader  in  all  their  debates »  and  pre* 
served  independence  enough  openly  to  dissent 
fr6m  measures,  which  he  disapproved.  On  this 
account  he  did  not  escape  the  obloquy  of  some 
ignorant,  narrow-minded  persons,  whose  zeal  was 
only  the  ebullition  of  their  passions,  and  who  con- 
founded all  who  had  any  moderation,  with  those 
who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
spent  some  years  in  retirement ;  but  returned  tp 
Charlestown  in  1779,  and  was  again  sent  to  the  gen- 
eral court.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate of  the  convention,  which  formed  the  present 
constitution  of  this  commonwealth.  In  1788,  he 
was  chosen  a  senator  for  Middlesex  county.  He 
also  served  his  country  with  diligence  and  respec- 
tability  as  a  magistrate^  and  was  several  years  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1784,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  one  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  being 
delegated  by  this  state  to  be  a  member  of  congress^ 
was  elected  president  of  that  honourable  body. 

He  was  one  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  among  the  southern  mem- 
bers for  his  knowledge  and  integrity.  He  stood  high 
with  all  parties  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence  as  well 
as  skill  in  managing  debates.  He  was  on  this  ac- 
count one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
state  convention  which  adopted  it.  He  died,  Juno 
11,  1796.  Dr.  Thatcher  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon ;  the  town  also  appointed  an  orator  to  deliver 
an  eulogy  upon  their  deceased  friend,  and  most  use- 
ful fellow  citizen.  In  compliance  with  their  request. 
Dr.  Welch  paid  this  tribute  to  his  remains ;  and 
the  town  testified  their  acknowledgments,  by  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  by  publishing  the  discourses. 

GoETov  Samuel,  the  head  of  a  sect  who  made 

"tauch  noise  in  New  £ngland,  came  to  Boston  in 

1636.     He  had  been  a  citizen  of  London,  but  was 

too  unsteady  to  remain  in  one  place,  or  was  stimu* 
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laied  to  diange  Us  situation  for  the  sake  of  spread- 
ing hi^  wild  fantastick  notions  of  religion.  He  did 
not  give  any  particulat*  offence  while  he  remained  in 
BostOIl^  or  was  artful  in  explaining  his  senti- 
ments ;  for  thos^  who  inquired  could  not  determine 
whether  they  were  heretical  or  not.  But  he  soon 
went  to  Plymouth  where  he  acted  the  same  part,  as 
Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  did  in  Massa- 
chilsetts*  Not  being  permitted  to  stay  in  the  old 
colohy^be  went  to  Rhode  Island  in  1638:  but  even 
iathis  land  of  freedom,  he  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious, and  I  by  order  of  the  govemour,  Mr.  Codding*- 
ton^  was  imprisoned  and  whipped.  In  i6i0,  he 
went  to  Providence,  where  he  was  treated  by  Ro- 
ger Williams  with  the  greatest  humanity,  though 
he  disliked  his  principles,  and  blamed  hb  con« 
duct.  Ht  set  down  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  mixing  with  others^  who  were  fond  bf 
novelty,  diey  fixed  at  Patiixet,  where  they  not  mily: 
indulged  their  spiritual  Quixotism,  but  were  very 
troublesome  as  neighbours.  A  charge  was  brought 
a^nst  diem  that  thcj  seized  the  estates  of  people, 
who  held  them  in  quiet  possession.  The  govemour 
of  Massachusetts  ordered  Gorton  to  answer  to  the 
complaint,and  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons  be- 
cause he  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  He  treated 
the  mes^e  in  the  most  contemptuous  manrier ; 
lipon  which  he  wns  apprehended  and  brought  to 
Boston.  It  is  said  he  had  a  fair  trials  and  &at  he 
was  then  banished  the  colony.  But  he  thought 
<ithewise  about  the  trial.  And  iMr.  Hutchinsoa 
says  the  senteilce  was  cruel.  Gorton  wais  or- 
ddred  to  be  confined  to  Charlestown ;  there  to  be 
kept  at  work,  and  wear  such  bolts  and  irons  as 
itlight  prevent  his  escape. 

After  being  confined  one  winter,  he,  with  others, 
Wlis  banished  the  jurisdiction.  They  obtained  an  order 
from  the  kin^,  August  19,  1644,  that  tl^y  should 
peaceably  enjoy  their  lands,  which  were  incorporate 
ed  by  the  name  c^  Providence  plantations  in  Narra« 
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ganset  bay.  They  named  the  chief  town  Warwick, 
in  honour  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  a  great 
friend  to  them.  Gorton  was  again  in  Boston^  1648, 
and  threatened  with  punishment ;  but  he  soon  after 
returned  to  his  plantaticm,  where  he  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  wrote  a  letter,  June  30,  1669,  to  Mr. 
Morton,. author  of  New  England's  memorial,  ac-^ 
cusing  him  of  the  grossest  slanders  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  him  and  his  followers,  which  is 
printed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  not  so  bad  a  man  as  his  enemies  represented  f 
that  his  principles  of  religion  were  different  from 
fliose  notions  generally  ascribed  to  this  sect ;  and 
that  so  far  from  being  illiterate  he  was  able  to  write 
well.  From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  he  was  a 
preacher,  and  that  he  understood  the  scriptures  in 
their  original  language.  We  ought  never  to  judge 
any  man's  opinions  from  the  consequences  we  draw 
from  them.  This  was  the  case  wherever  the  Gor- 
tonists  were  described.  But  they  were  able  to  give 
their  reasons,  which  we  should  hear  before  we  con* 
demn  them. 

GosNOLi)  Barthoiok EW,  an  Englishman,  dis- 
covered a  promontory  on  the  American  coast,  in 
lat.  42,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod, 
from  the  multitude  of  fishes  he  caught.  He  landed 
on  several  islands,  and  named  them  Elizabeth  isles* 
He.  built  a  small  fort ;  but  the  same  year  returned 
to  England.  This  was  in  the  year  1 602.  It  was  the 
first  voyage  to  this  part  of  America,  since  called 
New  England.  Josselyn  speaks  of  the  first  colony 
of  Plymouth  in  1602.  He  must  mean  this  attempt 
to  settle  the  islands  in  the  bay,  upon  which  Gos- 
nold  landed,  but  could  not  persuade  hb  men  to 
stay. 

Ga£EK  Samuel^  the  first  printer  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  an  inhabitant  of  Cambridge,  and  kept  his 
press  in  that  town  above  forty  years,  and  then-mov- 
ed to  Boston.  We  are  indebted  to  the  rev.  Mr. 
Joseph  Glover  for  this  great  blessing  to  the  cpuntry. 
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a  printing  press*  It  is  not  likdy  our  fathers  woald 
have  been  so  soon  favoured  with  it,  had  he  not  ex- 
erted himself  to  serve  them.  In  the  year  1638,  he 
took  his  voyage  to  these  plantations,  but  died  on 
his  passage.  He  brought  out  with  him  one  Daye, 
a  printer,  and  every  t£ing  necessary  in  the  typo- 
graphical art.  The  first  thing  which  was  printed 
was  the  freeman's  oath  ;  the  next  was  Pierce's  al- 
manack ;  and  then  the  New  England  psalms.  Great 
puns  have  been  taken  to  procure  one  of  the  first 
edition  of  these  psalms,  but  without  success.^  It  ia 
not  probable  that  one  remains.  We  know  b\A  kit- 
tle about  Daye ;  but  we  know  that  Mr.  Green  had 
this  press  iii  1639,  and  every  book  that  was  publish- 
ed had  his  name  in  the  title  page.  When  he  was 
employed  to  print  the  Indian  bible  by  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel,  they  sent  over  Marme- 
duke  Johnson  as  his  assistant,  whose  character  was 
very  much  against  him,  being  an  idle,  dissipated 
youth,  though  he  afterwards  set  up  for  himself  and 
did  very  well  in  his  business,  f  Mr.  Green  was  a 
printer  in  Boston  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  and 
lived  only  afe  w  years  after  his  removal.  He  was  a  man 
of  piety,  the  strictest  probity,  of  good  abilities  in  lus 
profession,  and  considerable  of  a  literary  character. 
Grebk  Bartholomew,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Green,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  line  of  business, 

•  These  psalms  have  gone  through  twenty  three  cc^itJpns. 

t  It  pleased  the  honored  corporation  to  send  over  one  Marme- 
duke  Johnson  a  printer  to  attend  the  worke  on  condition  as  they 
"wiU  enform  you  ;  whoe  hath  carryed  heer  unwortbyly  of  which 
bee  hath  bine  openly  convicted  and  sencured  in  some  of  our  courts 
although  as  yett  noe  execution  of  sentence  against  him  ;  pecu- 
liar favour  haueing  been  showed  him  with  respect  to  the  corpo* 
ration  that  sent  him  ouer ;  but  not^iHthstanding  all  patience  and 
lenitie  used  towards  him,  he  hath  proued  himself  very  idle  and 
nought  and  absented  himself  from  the  worke  more  than  half  a 
yeare  at  one  tyme  ;  for  want  of  whose  assistanpe  the  printer  by 
his  agreement  with*  us  was  to  have  the  allowance  of  ^i  pound, 
the  which  is  to  be  defalcated  out  of  his  sallary  in  England  by  the 
honoured  corporation  there,"  &c.-<-Letter  from  the  Goramlasion- 
ers  in  Boston  to  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Sept.  10,  1662.  Haz- 
ard's Collections. 
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onitted  from  his  press  the  first  newspaper  m  Amer- 
ica. Several  of  the  first  numbers  are  on  the  files  of 
the  historical  society.  It  was  called  the  Boston 
Newsletter.  The  first  number  is  dated,  April  24» 
1704.  It  was  continuedf  bj  him  during  life.  Mr. 
Green  also  published  another  paper,  called  the 
Weekly  Newsletter,  which  was  afterward  combin* 
ed  with  the  other,  and  then  it  was  styled  the  Boston 
Weekly  Newsletter.  He  died  in  December,  1733, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  ^^  He  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  old  south  church ;  printer  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  governour  and  council,  and  to  the  hon« 
curable  house  of  representatives ;  and  generally 
known  and  esteemed  as  a  humble  and  exemplary 
christian,  one  who  had  much  of  that  primitive  chris- 
tianity  in  him,  which  has  always  been  the  distin- 
guishing  glory  of  New  England*'*    . 

His  descendants  were  printers  in  Boston  till  the 
revolution.  The  present  printers  of  that  name  in 
Connecticut  are  of  his  posterity.  Daye's  press  is 
said  to  be  still  in  use  in  Vermont.  A  printer 
now  in  Boston  says  he  has  worked  at  it.  This 
aeems  incredible ;  perhaps  a  certain  part  is  kept 
as  a  curiosity. 

GnEEN  Joseph  was  bom  in  Boston,  1706;  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  learning  under- Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  preceptor  of  the  south  grammar  school ; 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1726. 

He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  hufnour,  a  celebrated 
poet,  classical  scholar,  and  writer  of  fugitive  piec- 
es. When  he  left  college  he  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  affairs,  and,  by  his  diligence  in  business, 
acquired  a  handsome  property.  He  was  respecta- 
ble for  a  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  things 
relating  to  commerce,  and  for  his  integrity,  punctu- 
ality, humanity  and  generosity.  To  these  virtues 
he  added  good  breeding,  politeness  and  elegance. 
He  was  not  fond  of  high  life,  nor  of  large  compa- 
nies ;  but  among  a  few  friends  would  indulge  in 
social  mirth,  and  by  his  original  strokes  of  humour, 
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and  pleannt  yein  of  satire,  afford  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion  to  diose  who  enjoyed  his  society.  His  wit, 
taste,  and  learning  might  have  connected  him  with 
persons  eminent  for  their  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, or  given  him  any  distinction  an  ambitious  man 
would  seek  after ;  but  he  never  would  accept  of  a* 
ny  publick  office,  preferring  a  retired  situation,  and 
the  happiness  of  domestic  scenes.  In  1774,  when 
an  act  passed  in  the  parliament,  depriving  Massa- 
t^hUsetts  of  their  charter,  a  new  list  of  counsellors 
was  appointed  by  mandamus,  among  the  most  re- 
spectable  of  whom  was  the  hon.  Joseph  Green,  esq. 
but  he  declined  accepting  the  place.  As  soon  as  h& 
received  the  summons  from  gov.  Gage,  he  went  to 
Salem  and  gave  in  his  resignation. 

Of  the  poetical  pieces  he  published,  the  **  elegy  on 
Mr.  Old  Tenor,*'  and  the  **  satire  upon  the  procession 
ofFree  Masons,"have  passed  through  many  editions, 
, andarestillreadwithkeensensationsof delight.  Dur* 
ing  the  fVhitefieldian  controversy,  there  was  a  club 
of  sentimentalists  who  spake  what  they  thought,and 
wrote  what  they  pleased  :  though  the  authors  were 
not  always  distinguished,  as  the  pamphlets  were  e- 
znitted  from  the  press,  it  was  easy  to  conjecture 
what  parts  Mr.  Green  composed,  especially  if  a  line 
of  poetry  was  introduced.  The  same  circle  ot  litera* 
ry  friends  took  a  zealous  part  in  politicks. '  They  be* 
gan  by  attacking  the  administration  of  gov.  Belcher. 
Every  speech  he  made  was  put  into  rhyme  ;  and 
many  parts  of  his  conduct  exposed  to  ridicule. 
They  could  joke  in  prose  and  verse-* 

During  the  admmistration  of  Shirley,  they  en* 
gaged  in  a  more  serious  opposition,  not  so  much 
against  the  govemour,  as  the  general  court  who  in- 
troduced the  excise  bills,  wh;ch  was  very  obnoxious 

« 

•  Siste  Viator,  here  lies  one, 

Whose  life  w«s  whim,  whose  soul  was  pua  ; 

And  if  you  go  too  near  his  herse 

He'll  joke  you  both  in  t^rose  and  verse. 

Epitaph  made  for  Mr.  Green,  1743. 
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to  the  people.  But  Shirley  did  not  sign  it.  In  the 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  previous  to  the  rev- 
olution, most  of  these  gentlemen,  who  had  written 
so  freely  against  arbitrary  measures  in  their  own 
government,  joined  the  party  of  loyalists,  conceiv« 
ing  that  the  high  toned  conduct  of  the  whigs  would 
bring  ruin  upon  their  country.  Mr.  Green  left 
Boston  in  the  year  1775;  passed  the  rest  of  his  days^ 
in  England,  and  there  died. 

It  is  the  wish  of  many  that  his  poems  and  prose 
writings,  which  are  now  scattered,  might  be  coU 
lected,  and  put  into  a  volume. 

Green  Nathaniel,  major  general,  was  a  na* 
tive  of  Warwick,  in  the  government  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  lived  and  was  engaged  in  commercial  pur* 
suits  till  the  commencement  of  the  American  war. 
He  was  proprietor  of  the  iron  works  in  that  town, 
where  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was  carried  on 
to  much  advantage.  He  had  not  a  college  educa^^ 
lion,  but  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  sensible 
men  of  that  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  more  thaa 
common  sagacity  in  business,  early  famed  for  politic* 
cal  wisdom,  and  inclined  to  the  study  of  military 
tacticks.  Having  arrived  at  considerable,  proficient 
cy  in  this  science,  and  being  a  good  parade  officer, 
^e  governour  selected  him  to  command  the  first 
troops  which  were  raised  to  resist  Great  Britain  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Lexington.  While  the  army  was  at 
Cambridge  he  commanded  a  brigade,  stationed  on 
Winter  Hill.  He  led  part  of  the  army  to  New  York, 
when  head  quarters  were  moved  in  1776,  and  made  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  all  the  succeeding  campaigns. 
His  actions  make  some  splendid  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  American  revolution.  In  1 776,  he  was  appoint*^ 
cd  major  general.  The  American  army  met  with 
a  series  of  defeats,  and  were  in  a  manner  driven 
through  the  Jersies  by  lord  Comwallis,  who  was  as 
superiour  in  numbers,  as  in  discipline.  At  this 
time  gen.  Lee  was  taken,  which  struck  the  people 
with  the  gneatest  sorrow,  as  they  had  placed  great 
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confidence  in  his  military  skill ;  but  it  answered  one 
good  purpose  at  the  time,  for  it  brought  our  own 
officers  into  more,  notice,  and  whatever  credit  they 
obtained  was  undivided.  The*  battle  of  Trenton 
was  gained  by  the  American  generals,  Washington^ 
Sullivan  and  Green.  They  succeeded  also  in 
gaining  advantage  of  the  British  forces  by  making' 
a  rapid  march  to  Princeton,  which  gained  them  im- 
mortal honour,  while  it  appeared  the  only  way  of 
saving  the  army.  **  When  we  lay  at  Trenton,  after 
the  crossing  the  Delaware  a  second  time,  the  ene- 
my advanced  from  Princeton  with  a  force  nearly 
double  to  ours.  Our  outguards  were  repulsed,  and 
the  enemy  entered  one  part  of  the  town,  while  we 
remained  in  possession  of  the  other.  There  was 
now  only  a  small  branch  of  a  river  between  us  over 
which  there  was  a  bridge ;  this,  though  well  secur- 
ed, would  have  been  of  little  advantage  to  us,  as  the 
stream  was  fordable  in  every  part.  Our  army  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  waiting  their  approach. 
But  the  day  being  far  spent,  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
making  the  attack  that  night.  This  was  the  most 
critical  moment  our  bleeding  country  ever  beheld* 
Th^  fate  of  this  extensive  continent  was  suspended 
by  a  single  thread.  Happy  for  us,  and  for  unborn 
millions  that  we  had  a  general  who  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  every  thing,  and  by  a  masterly- 
manoeuvre  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  A 
general  battle  would  have  ruitied  us.  But  the 
march  to  Princeton  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
country."*  In  both  these  engagements  gen.  Green 
distinguished  himself;  as  he  did  afterwards  in  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown  in  the  fall 
of  1777.  In  1778,  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  His  con- 
duct that  day  gave  much  pleasure  to  gen.  Wash* 
ington,  who. had  been  very  much  chagrined  at  th^ 
misbehaviour  of  gen.  Lee.  That  famous  officer  had 
been  exchanged;  he  had  received  every  honour  thja 
country  could  bestow  upon  him ;  but  from  this  day 

•  Major  Shaw's  mss. 
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he  lost  their  confidence  and  esteem.  He  demanded 
a  court  martial/  and  was  disgraced.  Gen.  Green 
was  one  of  the  court,  whose  attachment  to  hjm^ 
previously  to  this,  had  been  very  strong. 

It  shows  the  consequence  of  gen.  Green  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  that,  while  he  acted  as 
quarter  master  general,  he  did  every  kind  of  milita- 
ry service.     He  was  better  qualified,  on  account  of 
lus  activity  and  mercantile  ideas,  to  provide  for  the 
army,  tlian  any  other  man ;  but  such  an  officer  could 
not  be  spared  from  the  field.  And  he  would  not  ac- 
cept of  the  place  of  quarter  master  general,  except  he 
retained  his  right  to  command  in  action.  His  milita- 
ry skill  and  prudence  were  manifested  in  drawing  off 
the  American  army  from  Rhode  Island,  when  the 
French  fleet  left  the  harbour.    This  happened,  Au- 
gust, 1778.      It  was  a  time  of  great  expectation  : 
but  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  cut  off,  and  the 
military  sensibility  of  the  soldiers  much  wounded. 
Had  the  army  been  supported  according  to  promise ; 
had  the  French  fleet,  or  our  militia  remained  with 
them,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  the 
island. 

When  major  Andre  was  taken,  October,  IT80, 
gen«  Green  was  president  of  the  court  martial 
which  tried  and  condemned  him.  t 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  view  our  general  as 
commander  of  the  southern  section  of  tiie  army^ 
He  there  reaped  the  greatest  laurels,  and  r^ected  as 
much  lustre  upon  his  country  as  upon  himself.  The 
success  of  our  arms  from  January,  1781,  when.the 
battle  of  Cowpens  gkve  a  new  turn  to  affairs  in  Soutk 
Carolina,to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  imputed  to  his  wise  measures  for  re- 
moving difficulties  among  the  people,  conciliating 
.their  affections,  and  stimulating  their  exertions 
against  the  common  foe.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Morgan,  who  foos^ht  at  Cowpens.  This  \(ictory 
was  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  commander  in  chiefs 
But  he  discovered  his  own  wisdom  and  virtue  in 
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nfdting  ude  df  the  best  talents  in  his  army*  And 
^ben  he  had  inside  preparations  for  i  general  en«- 
g^tg^ttient)  he  boldly  met  lord  Comwallis  fought  a 
regular  battle « near  Guildford  court  house,  and  was 
TifAT  gaining  ki  victory.  Had  the  militia  stood  firm, 
like  the  soldiers  lof  the  army,  the  British  troops  muBt 
hav6  retreated.  Lord  Comwallis  acknowledged  it 
^as  a  ^*  hard  foUght  action/^  and  that  th^  Amerkaa 
ardiy. behaved  admiraUy  well.  They  lost  one  of 
their  best  officers,  col.  Webster  of  the  guards,  and 
many  of  tiieir.  offiders  as  weU  as  soldiers  fell.  The 
wounded  Were  left  to  the  care  of  the  huinaiie.  Nei- 
ther Green  nor  Comwallis  could  reAiain  upon  the 
spot,  but  were  tnder  the  necessity  of  abandoning  thr 
hospital.  These  imfortunale  men  found  friend^.  A 
body  6f  quakeirs  were .  in  the  neighbourhood  :  to 
them  gen.  Green  recommended  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  iicquaintimg  them  that  he  also  was  of  their 
religion,  which  Vequired  them  to  perform  everjr 
kind  office,  especiaUy  to  strangdrs.  To  the  hoiKour 
of  theae  men  be  it  spoken,  that  they  did  every  thh^ 
necesaary  for  their  ease  and  comfort.  Gen.  Greent 
afterwards  attempted  to  reduce  the  fort  at  Camddi^ 
where  lord  Rawdon  commanded.  Hb  lordship,  was 
brave, .  sallied  ouk,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  2SA 
April ;  but  Green  saw  fit  to  retreat.  He  lost  ui  the 
action  about  ^e  same  number  as  fell  on  the  side  of 
the  Britkh  troops.  It  had  tiiis  effsct  to  make  toed 
BaWdon  quit  his  J>08t. 

In  May.  wxr  general  began  a  siege  of  fort  Ninety 
sik.  He  made  an  attikck  upon  the  i^ison,  and 
was  rtpulsed  widi  die  loss  of  1 50  men  ;  in  coase 
quenoe  of  which  he  retreated  over  the  Saluda, 
this  gloomy  situation,  when  hb  was  advisied  to  leave 
tile  state,  and  retke  whh  the  renuuning  forces  to 
Vii^inia,  he  replied,  I  will  recover  the  country,  6r 
die  in  the  attempt.  We  learn  thb  from  Dr.  Ram* 
say^s  histcMry  of  the  revolution  in  South  Carciiiia^ 
one  of  the  first  and  best  works  of  that  distingudied 
wtiter.    He  enters  into  a  minute  desoiptionof  the 
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Imttles  fought  in  that  state,  Md  gives  a  just  account 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  ihe  ^ outhem  army.  On 
the  19th  of  September  Green  made  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  at  Eutaw  springs.  In  thb  engagement, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  author  above  mentioned, 
the  American  army  lost  500,  the  British  1 100  men. 
The  congress  presented  gen.  Green  with  a  British 
standard,  and  a  gold  medal  emblematical  of  his  suc- 
cess, ^^  for  his  wise,  decisive  and  magnanimous  con* 
duct  in  the  action  at  Eutaw  springs ;  in  which,  with 
an  inferior  force,  he  obtained  a  most  signal  victo- 
ry." The  historian  informs  us  that  during^  this  time, 
there  was  a  plot  laid  by  certain  mutinqus  chara,cters, 
among  his  own  troops,  to  deliver  up  to  the  en^my 
this  brave  and  fortunate  commander,  which  was 
providentially  discovered.  All  the  very  active  ope« 
rations  of  the  army  were  over  it^  the  beginning  of 
1782.  In  October,  178 J,  lord  Coimwallis,  with 
Ihs  army  at  Yorktown,  surrendered.  The  rumour 
was,  that  the  city  of  Charleston  was  to  be  evacuat- 
ed, which  would  end  the  disturbances  in  South 
Carolina.  It  was  officially  announced,  August  7th. 
The  olive  branch  was  soon  displayed  in  the  han4 
of  Britannia,  and  peace  was  established  the  next 
]^ear.  Among  the  warriors  nf  ho  left  the  fielid  tp 
retire  to  their  own  habitations,  we  may  now  look  at 
gen.  Green,  and  behold  him  one  pf  the  best  of  cit- 
izens, as  he  was  in  his  military  character  one  of  the 
best  of  our  generals* 

hi  1785,  he  removed  his  famUy  to  Georgia,  and 
he  there  cultivated  a  large  plantation,  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  that  state  had  granted  him,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  publick  services.  He  died  suddenly, 
it  was  supposed  by  a  coup  de  soleil,  June  19th, 
1786.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  his  remains  by 
the  citizens  of  Savannah,  where  his  body  was  car- 
ried that  the  funeral  procession  might  be  more  re- 
spectable. The  congress  voted  to  have  a  monu- 
ment erected  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government, 
with  the  following  inscription, 
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SACRED 

to  the  menioi^  of  .  -  {      - 

NATHANIEL  GREEN,  esq. 

who  departed  this  life 

the  nineteenth  of  June,  MDCLXXXVf . 

Late  mtjor  general 

in  the  service  of  the  United  Stately 

and  commander  of  their  army 

in  the  southern  department. 

The  United  States,  in  congress  assembled, 

.  in  honour  of  his  i 

patriotism,  valour  and  atuUty» 

have  erected  thjs 

MONUMENT. 

Greenwood  IsAiic,  a  mathematician,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1721 ;  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematicks,  and  natural  philosophy, 
1728 ;  he  continued  in  the  professorship  ten  years, 
and  was  then  dismissed. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  the  first  professor  in  these 
branches  on  this  side  the  Atlantick  ocean.  *  Mn 
Thomas  Hbllis^  of  London,  a  man  famous  for  his 
munificence,  laid  the  foundation  of  it,  and  the  oflBi- 
cer  is  styled,  Hollis  professor  of  matherhatlcks  and 
natural  philosophy.  When  the  news  of  Mr.  Hollis's 
death  reached  America,  Mr.  Greenwood  published 
•*a  philosophical  discourse  concerning  thfe mutabili- 
ty and  changes  in  the  material  world, ^'  in  which 
great  respect  is  paid  to  their  benefactor.  It  was 
read,  April  7, 1731,  and  concludes  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  with  a  supe- 
riour  pleasure  and  expectation,  that  we  consider  the 
revival  of  such  plants  as  have  always  been  distin- 
guished by  the  delicacy  or  plenty  of  their  fruit,  so 
with  the  earnest  desires  and  hopes  we  should  wait 
for  the  day  when  we  shall  behold  the  resurrection  of 
such,  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of 
charity  and  bounty." 

Gridlet  Jeremiah,  attorney  general  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  member  of  the 
general  court,  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  mili- 
tia, president  of  the  marine  society,  and  graiid  raas- 
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ter  of  freemasons,  died  at  Boston,  Sept.  7,  1767. 
In  17S5,  he  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge ;  was  as- 
sistant in  the  grammar  school  in  Boston,  and  a 
preacher  of  die  gospel.  But  soon  turned  his  atten* 
tionto  the  law,  and  became  one  of  tlte  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession.  In  1732,  hcf  was  editor  of 
a  newspaper, called  the  Rehearsal,  and  filled  the  first 
page  with  an  essay,  either  moral  or  critical,  besides 
writing  political  paragraphs.  His  manner  of  writ- 
ing is  h^dsome,  and  his  speculations  ingenious : 
at  the  bar  his  speech  was  rough,  his  manner 
hesitating,  but  energetic,  and  his  words  forcible  by 
a  peculiar  emphasis.  His  opinion  was  always  given 
even  to  the  judges  with  a  magisterial  air ;  his  le- 
gal knowledge  was  unquestionable. 

He  was  on  the  side  of  the  whigs ;  and  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  where  he  was  a  member  some 
years,  from  Brookline,  he  opposed  the  measures  of 
Great  Britain;  but  in  a  question  on  search  war- 
rants, his  speech  as  attorney  general,  contains  sen- 
timents, incompatible  with  freedom,  which  was 
confuted  by  Otis.  Both  speeches  are  preserved  in 
Minot's  history.  When  Trowbridge  was  promoted 
to  the  bench  of  Judges,  Gridley  was  appointed  at- 
torney general.  He  died  poor,  because  he  despised 
wealth, 

Haklutt  Richa&d,  one  of  the  corporation  of 
adventurers  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in 
North  America,  was  born  in  London,  1553,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  School.  In  1582,  he  pub- 
lisbed  a  *•  collection  of  voyages;'*  and  in  1587 
translated  into  English  a  French  account  of  Florida 
by  capt.  Loudonnier,  which  he  dedicated  to  sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
improved  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's  book  *'  dc  novo 
orbe.'*  He  was  nominated  by  Raleigh,  and  chosen 
one  of  the  corporation  of  counsellors  and  assistant 
adventurers  ;  and  was  very  active  in  collecting  ac- 
counts, and  prosecuting  voyages.  In  1589,  he  pub- 
lished *•  the  principal  navigations,  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries  of  the  English  nation  made  by  sea  or  over 
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Ipp^,''  folio,  tliree  V€4tune$.  '  These  bookft  copNt^m 
die  nairratives  of  two  fa^undred  and  tw^ty  voyag^^ 
l^i^e  last  volmve  was  printed  in  1606.  He  al^o 
published  a  trs^i|Slatio^  froqi  the  Pottugueae  of 
'^  Antoniq  Galvino's  histtory  of  discoveries,'-'  4ftQ« 

Ip  1605,  he  was  appointed  ^  prebend  in  West* 
Stiiii^ster ;  with  this  he  had  a  rectory  in  Suffolk*  Ho 
"firas  in  more  easy  circumstances  than  he  had  been ; 
and  in  1609  published  a  translation  of  ^*  Ferdinand 
4^  Soto's  description  of  Florida."    He  died,  1609* 

{^urchas  inade  ^^eat  use  of  his  p^persj  nis^.  at 
well  as  books  that  were  printed. 

That  famous  navigator  Hudson,  named  a  promon- 
tory on  the  continent  of  Greenls^d,  Hakluyt'a 
Headland.     Biqg.  Dicu 

Hahcock  Thomas,  merchant  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hancock  of 
{^exington,*  was  bom,  July  Sd5  1703  ;  and  died 
suddenly,  August,  1764. 

He  left  1000  pounds  for  founding  a  profes8(»rahipt 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  ;  1000 
pounds  for  the  society  for  propagating  ^e  gospel 

*  The  rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington,  waa  venerable  (or  hia 
character,  and  great  abilities  in  his  profession  ;  he  had  such  an 
influence  among  the  ministers,  that  he  was  called  bishop.  He 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1689,  and  in  the  year  1698,  onlaln* 
cd  over  a  society, which  tl^en  made  part  of  the  tovn  of  Cambridg»y 
caDed  the  Farms.  It  is  now  Lexington,  being  incorporated  in 
in  I.     Mr.  H.  died,  1752. 

This  worthy  mimster  left  three  sons;  John,  Thomas  aiid| 
Ebenezer.  The  eldest  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1719.  He  died,  1 744,  etat.  42.  He  was  minister  of  the  ^hurcb. 
at  Braintree,  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished  preacher.  He 
published  several  volumes,  and  a  pamphlet  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  of  the  conventi<m  of  ministers  ip  the 
year  174S.  It  is  entitled,  «  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gcc*s  remarks  op  the 
printed  testimony  of  pastors  in  Boston  against  several  errors  and 
disorders  in  the  land.*'  Mr,  Hancock  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  formed  this  testimony.  Thomas,  the  second  son,  served  bis 
time  with  col.  Henchman,  a  stationer  in  Boston;  but  having  a  turn 
for  more  extensive  business,  became  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants in  New  England.  Ebenezer  was  graduated,  17d8 ;  was 
settled  with  his  father  six  years,  and  died,  January  28,  1739,  40, 
eta*.  A 7* 
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among  the  ItidiaiM«  Upon  this  his  heart  was  veiy 
nrach  s^ ;  but  the  design  wa^  frustrated.  Such  a 
sbciety  was  in^ituted  by  the  genreral  courts  but  the 
act  was  negatived  by  the  govemour.  He  also  Idk 
600  pounds  towards  a  hospital  for  the  inception  of 
persons  deprived  of  tlieir  reascm ;  and  two  hundred 
for  carrying  on  the  liiien  manufectiire. 

White  he  lived  he  was  a  m^st  useful  member  of  • 
slodety ;  active  in  every  office,  a  patriot  JFuil  of  pilb« 
IfdL  spirit*  ^  *  He  was  oftenietnployed  in  die  service 
of  the  towny  and  for  many  year«  a  member  of  his 
^kuyesiy 's  council.  As  a  merchant  he  exhibited  the 
strictest  probity*  >*  He  never  fell  short  of  his  tn* 
gagements  to  ai^^and  his  humanity  often  prompted 
him  to  go  beyond  diem.'' 

'**  His  house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  whert  all 
his  numerous  acquaintante,  and  strangers  of  diiK» 
tinctioii)  met  widi  an  open  atld  elegant  reception.'^ 

The  procession  at  his  funeral  Itras  yeiy  great,  and 
iht  inourning  of  the  inhabitants  sincere.  They  felt 
the  riiagnitudie  of  the  loss,  especially  vast  nu'ihA^ 
bers  of  industrious  men  Whom  he  constantly  em^^ 
pl^ed. 

^HHlAxcecx  Jo«ti,  governour  of  Massachusetts^ 
was  die  son  of  the  rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Braintree*^ 
He  lost  his  eacceUent  father  wh^h  he  was  young,  but 
had  cyhsxj  advantage  of  a  vit^ous  aild  liberal  edu- 
cadon  ffom  the  care  and  kindness  of  his  uncle,  die 
hoik.  Thomas  Hancock,  esq.  He  was  graduated  kk 
Utfvaid  CoHege,  1 754,  and  "wtot  into  the  tnercan- 
tile  tine,  herring  SA  apprenticeship  with  his  uncfe^  , 
who  then  was  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  and 
did  more  busfaiess  than  any  other  man  in  Boston* 
He  was  legiettxted  by  his  friends  as  an  amiable  young 
man ;  but  discovered  ho  prominent  traits  of  char-* 
tcter  which  should  lead  his  acquaintance  to  prog* 
nosdcatb  the  conspicuous  figure  he  was  afterward 
to  make  in  society/  The  hon.  Thorns  Hancock 
died  suddenly  in  1764.  The  property  he  left 
was  YWf  greati    In  the  imagination  of  the  people 
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it  was  immense*     It  was  the  subject  of  cooversa* 
tion  in  eycry  street,  and  by -every  fire  side,  wUle 
all  lamented  the  loss  the  publick  had  sustained* 
But  they  soon  turned  their  attention  to  him  who 
was  the  heir  of  his  fortune,  and  appeared  disposed 
to  imitate  his  virtues.    He  was  promoted  to  every 
office  which  a  map  fond  of  publick  life  could  expect 
or  desire.     Hb  manners  were  pleasing.    He  was 
poUte,  aflbble,  easy  and  condescending,  and  what 
was  greatly  ^  his  favour  did  not  appear  to  be  lifted 
up  with  pride,  j  Such  an  elevation  .  to  prosperous 
circumstances  would  make  some  men  ^ddy,  and 
cause  others  to  despise,  the    neigUbour,    poorer 
than  themselves.    He  was,  for  several  years,  se* 
lectman  of  the  town;  and  in  1766,  representative  ta 
the  general  court.     He  there  blazed  a  .whig  of  die 
first  magnitude.      Otis,  Gushing,  and  S.  Adams 
were  the  othfcr  three,  who  represented  die  capital, 
men  of  name  ip  die  revolution  of  their  counti^. 
Being  fond  of  publick  notice,  he  was  flattered  by^ 
the  apjNTobation  of  the  people,  with  their  marks  of 
confidence,  and  the  distmction  he  had  in  the  gene- 
ral  court.   He  was  generally  chosen  on  committees, 
and  was  chairman  upon  some  occasions,  when  the 
inost  important  concerns  of  the  country  were  the 
subjects  of  the  report.     How  far  he  was  engs^ed  in 
drawing  these  reports  is  not  to  be  ascertained ;  but 
they  contained  his  sentiments  upcm  publick  affiurs. 
He  often  gave  his  opinion  when  questions  wore  be« 
fore  the  house, .  and  mingled  in  the  debates,  but 
possessed  no  great  powers  as  a  parliamentary  speak- 
er.    He  never  made  a  long  speech,  either  in  the 
style  of  declamatory  eloquence,  oi!'  the  masterly 
reas<Miing  of  a  great  statesman,  The  vivid  and  ener- 
getick  orations  of  Otis  were  the  theme  of  admirauon. 
The  pcditical  sagacity  qf  Adanis,  the  publick  spirk 
and  patriotick  zeal  of  Hancock,sdso  gave  a  lustre  to 
the  iSoston  seat.      Perhaps  there  never  was  a  tine 
when  the  representatives  of  the  capital  had  such  an 
infiuence  in  the  affidrs  of  the  province*    There  was 
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a  coIUsioQ  of  senttment  among^  the  leading  whigs 
about  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Boston.    Hutch- 
inson  offered  this  upon   certain  conditions,  which 
the  majority  of  members  saw  fit  to  comply  with. 
Mr*  H.  voted  with  them.      Adams  was  against  the 
Qieasur^^,  and  expressed  his  sentiments  in  opposition 
to  his  friend  and  colleague.      Mr.  Hancock  was  a 
man  impatient  of  contradiction,  and,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, indulged  a  petulant  humour.  He  could  not 
bear  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this  question. 
It  was  one  cause  of  the  alienation  between  them. 
That  gentleman  was  cool  and  determined,  hard  and 
unyielding,  as  well  as  bold  in  his  argument.     He 
sometimes  was  sarcastick  in  his  replies  ;   but  upon 
the  subject  which  then  divided  the  house,he  observ- 
ed the  utmost  delicacy,  and  seemed  to  dread  the 
C(msequence  of  this  political  difference.      These 
gentlemen  had  different  views,  though  equally  zeal- 
ous in  their  opposition  to  the  mother  country.     Or 
else  one  looked  further  than  the  other.    Mr.  H.  waa 
not  against  a  reconciliation,  if  Great  Britain  would 
repeal  all  her  unjust  acts,  and  pay  due  respect  to 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.    Adams  did  not  wish  the 
ancient  friendship  should  be  renewed.     From  the 
tim^  of  the  stamp  act,  he  saw  that  hostilities  would 
commence,  and  the  American  colonics  become  a 
nation  by  themselves.      He  was  desirous  of  being 
an  actor  in  the  most  important  scenes,  and  have  his 
name  handed  down  to  posterity  among  the  patriots, 
who  were  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  revolution  of 
empires. 

The  division  of  these  two  leading  characters  made 
parties  among  the  whigs,  espeoially  in  the  town  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
His  generosity  upon  all  publick  occasions,  and 
kindness  to  individuals,  were  the  theme  of  continu- 
al and  loud  applause.  It  was  said  that  his  heart  w^s 
open  as  the  day  to  acts  of  beneficence  :  that  he  sunk 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  This  was 
the  prevailing  idea,  and  it  gave  a  perfume  to  the 
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sacrifice.  What  bounds  could  be  giTen  to  the  peo* 
ple^s  affection  to  a  man,  who  preferred  **  their  lev* 
ing  favour  to  great  riches !" 

He  ^as  certainly  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
community.  Nor  was  his  popularity  a  transient 
thing.  -  At  future  periods  of  our  revolution,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  depreciate  him  ;  when  other 
characters  were  brought  forward  whose  merit  was 
conspicuous  ;  and  even  when  he  was  accused,  in  the 
publications  of  the  day,  of  wanting  qualifications  for 
administering  the  government,  he  still  retained  hie 
influence  in  the  community.  It  is  Vvell  known,  that 
some  of  obr  greatest  and  wi&est  and  best  men  have 
solicited  his  concurrence  in  their  measures,  fipom 
the  full  persuasion  that  the  popular  voice  was  so 
much  in  his  favour. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  H.  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  publick  oration  in  Boston  on  the  £th  of  March, 
to  Commemorate  the  massacre  of  1770*  It  is  a  ve- 
ry handsome  composition,  and  was  veiy  well  deli* 
vered.  During  the  course  of  this  yes^  his  health 
declined*  When  the  general  assembly  of  die  pro- 
vince  elected  members  of  the  first  congress,  he  was 
so  ill,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  publick  business* 
The  ensuing  winter  was  favourable  to  hi^  heakh ; 
he  recruited  his  spirits  and  activity.  He  was  one 
of  the  provincial  congress,  and,  for  a  time,  thek  pre* 
sident.  /He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral congress,  that  was  to  meet  at  Philadetj^a  ia 
1775.  This  year  was  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  nation.  The  revolutionaiy 
war  commenced,  April  19.  The  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton was  succeeded  by  a  proclamation  from  the  gov- 
emour,  declaring  the  country  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
and  proscribing  Hancock  and  Adams,  as  the  chief 
leaders,  whose  behaviour  was  too  ftagitious  to  be 
forgiven.  This  only  served  to  give  importance  to 
their  characters  ;  to  fix  them  in  th^  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  their  country.  There  were  men  in  tiiese 
states  who  coveted  such  a  mark  of  distinction  i  ma* 
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ny,^  who  would  have  given  all  their  wealthy  and  run. 
aiiy  risk  of  consequences.    ^ 

This  yeaur  Mr.  Hancock  married  Miss  Dorothy 
Quincy ,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Boston,  and  descended  from  <Hie  of  the  most  ancient, 
families  in  New  England* 

In  1776,  July  4th,  his  name  appears  as  president 
of  the  congress  which  declared  the  colonies  indepen* 
dent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  name  of  the 
president  alone  was  published  with  the  declaration, 
though  every  member  signed  it.  It  was  a  mark  of 
respect  due  to  Massachusetts,  to  have  one  of  their 
members  in  the  chair,  which  had  been  filled  with  a 
member  from  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Mr« 
H.  had  those  talents  which  were  calculated  to  make 
hin^  appear  to  more  advantage  as  chairman,  than  in 
the  debates  of  a  publick  body.  He  excelled  as  mo- 
derator of  the  Boston  town  meetings,  as  president  of 
the  provincial  ccmgress,  and  state  ccHivention;  and,  as 
head  of  the  great  council  of  our  nation,  he  was  much 
respected.  He  discovered  a  fine  address,  great  im* 
partiality,  sufficient  spifit  to  command  attention, 
and  preserve  order.  His  voice  and  manner  were 
mnch  in  his  favour,  and  his  experience^  in  publick 
business,  gave  him  ease  and  dignity. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Hancock  resigned  his  place  in  con^ 
Kress.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention 
U»at  formed  the  constitution  for  this  commonwealth. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  the 
plan.  Many  w^e  earnest  to  have  him  president  ^ 
but  the  majority  were  for  Mr.  Bowdoin.  He  at- 
tended his  duty,  however,  very  regularly,  and 
sometimes  expressed  his  sentiments.  He  dissent* 
ed  from  those,  who  would  have  given  more  power  to 
the  governour,and  more  energy  to  the  constitution* 
From  1780  to  17S5,  Mr.  Hancock  was  annually 
chosen  governour  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the 
office  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
hon.  James  Bowdoin,  esq.    During  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Mr.  B.  there  was  ^n  insurrection  in   the 
state,  which  was.  happily  quelled.    Every  thing  \\ras 
done  in  the  most  judicious  manner  by  the  governour, 
and  the  legislature,  yet  a  part  of  the  community  ap- 
peared  to  be  discontented  with  the  administration « 
and,  ^n  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Hancock  was  again  plac- 
ed in  the  chair.     The  friends  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  were 
disappointed.      They  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  respectable  characters  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
men  of  property  and  wisdom,  who  felt  the  injury 
that  gentleman  had  received,  as  a  deep  wound  giv- 
en to  the  body  politick.      The  present  govemour 
could  not  escape  their  censure,  and  his  administration 
was  attacked  by  certain  political  writers,  who  expos- 
ed his  faults  with  the  keenest  satire,  and  excited 
prejudices  against  hinu     A  more  friendly  disposi- 
tion was  excited  towards  him,  when  the  constttutian 
of  the  United  States  was  offered  to  the  people.  Hia 
conduct  in  the  state  convention  during  the  discussion 
of  it,  gained  him  honour.      The  opposition  to  this 
excellent  form  of  government  was  great.      It  was 
said  that  the  majority  of  flie  convention  would  be 
against  the  adoption  $    and  that  the  govemour  was 
with  the  opposers.   He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
convention,  but  did  not  attend  the  debates  till  the 
latter  weeks  of  the  session..   Certain  amendments^ 
were  proposed  to  remove  the  objections  of  thoie, 
who  thought  some  of  the  articles  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  their  rights.      He  introduced  these  amend- 
ments with   great  propriety,  and   voted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.     His  name  and  influ- 
ence doubtless  turned  many  in  favour  of  the  fede- 
ral government.    When  the  president  of  the  United 
States  visited  Boston,  there  was  some  obliquity  or 
peculiarity  in  his  behaviour,  which  renewed  the  old 
prejudices  against  him.      It  was  thought  he  failed 
in  certain  attentions  to  that  illustrious  character,  and 
he  was  in  isome  danger  of  losing  his  popularity ; 
for  all  classes  of  people  looked  upon  Washington 
as  the  first  of  men. 


• 
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The  latter  years  of  his  administratidn  were  easy 
to  him,  on  account  of  the  publick  tranquillity.  The 
federal  government  became  the  source  of  so  much 
prosperity  that  the  people  were  easy  and  happy. 
The  two  patriots,  Hancock  and  Adams,  were  recon- 
ciled* When  lieut.  gov.  Gushing  died,  gen.  Lin- 
coln waa  chosen,  as  his  successor.  This  gave  great 
offence  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  was  very  disagreeable 
to  the  govemour.  They  joined  their  strength  to 
support  the  same  measures,  as  well  as  renewed  their 
friendship.  The  next  year,  Lincoln  was  left  out  of 
office,  and  Mr.  Adams  chosen  lieut.  governour. 
This  gentleman  succeeded  Mr.  Hancock,  as  gover- 
nour of  the  commonwealth,  after  his  death.  He  di- 
ed, October  8,  1793. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  was  interesting  to  the 
^ople  at  large.  The  procession  at  his  funeral  was 
very  great.  Dr.  Thacher  the  mioister  of  Brattle  street 
church,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  the  next  Sab- 
bath. To  this  society,  he  had  been  a  great  benefac- 
tor ;  he  subscribed  very  largely  for  the  building  of 
this  superb  edifice,  and  was  always  liberal  in  his 
contributions  upon  other  occasions.  He  was  very 
friendly  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Born 
and  educated  among  them,  he  was  never  weary  of 
assisting  them^  He  did  a  great  deal  also  to  promote 
the  caiise  of  learning  as  well  as  religion.  The  li- 
brary of  Harvard  College  will  give  an  exhibition  of 
*his  munificence.  His  uncle  expressed  his  inten* 
tion  of  subscribing  500  pounds  sterling  towards  fur- 
nishing a  new  library  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
when  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  in  1764,  but  died 
suddenly  and  this  was  not  expressed  in  his  will. 
The  heir  made  no  hesitation  about  granting  it ;  and 
the  name  of  Hancock,  in  golden  letters,  now  adorns 
one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  library  room,  and  is  upon 
the  records  of  the  university  among  her  greatest 
benefactors. 

•    HarvardIohn,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Charles- 
iown,  came  over  to  America  in  the  year  1636,  7. 
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He  died  of  a  consumptive  complaint  soon  after  his 
arrival,  greatly  lamented,  being  a  very  excellent 
man,  and  worthy  minister.  By  his  will,  he  bequeath- 
ed about  800  pounds  to  promotethe  cause  of  litera- 
ture in  New  England.  The  general  court  had  given 
400  pounds^  to  wards  a  publick  school  at  Newtown ; 
and'  the  institution  found  encouragement  from  seve- 
ral other  benefactors.  But  because  the  memorable 
John  Harvard  led  the  way, by  a  generosity  exceed- 
ing the  most  of  them,  his  name  was  justly  etermsed^ 
says  the  author  of  the  Magnalia,  by  its  having  the 
name  of  Harvard  College  imposed  upon  it. 

Hawthorne  William,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Massachusetts,  came  over  to  Dorchester;  but  when 
Hugh  Peters  was  minister  of  Salem,  he  removed  to 
that  place.  '  He  became  one  of  their  most  useful 
citizens,  and  their  representative  to  the  general 
court.  Johnson  says,  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  the  assembly.  He  was  a  friend  of  Winthrop, 
and  often  opposed  to  Kndicot,  who  glided  with  the 
popular  stream.  It  was  Mr.  Hawthorne's  opinion, 
which  he  publickly  advanced  and  supported,  that 
none  but  men  of  property  were  qualified  for  civil  of- 
fices. He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  councH 
ought  to  be  permanent.  This  political  tenet  was  the 
subject  of  a  treatise,  which  Mr.  Saltonstall  wrote,  in 
1642.  His  book  was  highly  censured.  .  Mr.  Nor- 
ris,  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Salem,  answered 
it  The  reply  is  handsomely  commended  by  gov. 
Winthrop.  In  1650,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  chosea 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  the 
first  upon  record.  He  certainly  was  very  influen- 
tial in  all  the  affairs  of  the  province  for  many  years, 
and  whatever  his  former  opinions  had  been,  he 
drank  deeply  of  the  republican  spirit  of  New  £ng- 
in  his  latter  days.  For  he  was  one  of  the  obnoxious 
characters,  which  king  Charles  II.  required  to  be 
sent  to  England.  He  mentioned  five  gentleman 
who  were  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony. 
And  the  letter  expressed  two  of  their' names,  Mr. 
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Bellingham  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  The  <;ourt  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  send  them.  It  was  the  opiiK* 
ion,  however,  of  many  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
province,  that  it  would  be  best  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  king.  But  their  conduct  was  censured* 
.  "The  govemour  called  the  court  together,  and  desir- 
ed that  the  elders  might  be  pre&ent,  who  gave  their 
advice  against  it.^ 

Mr.  H.  was  as  reputable  for  his  piety  as  for  his 
political  integrity.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  New  England  churches,  and,  whef^ver 
occasion  required,  was  ready  to  defend  the  privilege 
es  of  the  brethren  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
elders.  Major  Hawthorne  was  a  magistrate  in  1676^ 
He  died  the  latter  end  of  the  century.  Several 
fiimilies  of  the  name  are  in  the  state  ;  an<)  some  of 
his  descendants  are  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  where  their  ancestor  was  so  well  esteemed  and 
wade  «uch  a  conspicuous  figure.    Hutch.  Bentleyi 

Hatnes  John  arrived  at  Boston,  A.  D.  1633» 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  in  1635 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  government.  He  removed 
finom  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  and  was,  for 
many  years,  their  most  distinguished  character* 
^  Had  he  continued  in  Massachusetts,  he  would  have 
been  ^  rival  to  gov. Winthrop.  His  property,  which^ 
combined  with  any  considerable  qualifications,  will 
^ways  give  a  man  influence,  was  equal  to  a  thou* 

*  Among  the  magistratea,  some  are  good  men  and  well  affect- 
ed  to  his  majesty,  and  would  be  well  satisfied  to  have  his  authori- 
ty m  a  better  manner  established ;  but  the  major  part  are  of  dif* 
ferent  principles,  having  been  in  the  government  from  the  time 
tbejr  formed  themselves  into  a  commonwealth.  These  direct  and 
manage  all  affairs  as  they  please  ;  of  which  number  are  Mr.Lev- 
crett,  governour,  Mr.  Symonds,  deputy  govemour,  Mr.  Danfbrth, 
Mr.  Tyng,  major  Clarke,  major  Hawthorne,  who  stilt  continued  a 
nagtstrate,  though  commanded  by  his  majesty  upon  his  alle^- 
ance  to  come  into  England,  yet  refused,  being  encouraged  in  hit 
disobedience  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  not  to  appear,upon  some  rea- 
sons best  known  to  themselves.  These,  with  some  few  others 
of  the  same  faction,  keep  the  country  in  subjection  and  slavery, 
badbed  withf  the  authority  of  a  preteiided  charter.  Randolph^ 
letter  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council* 
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sand  pounds  a  year  in  his  own  cbuiitry  ;  but  when 
Mr.  Hooker  came  over  to  New  England>  he  joined 
the  cbmpany.  They  resided  at  Newtown,  with  a 
number  of  families  from  the  county  of  Essex. 
They  were,  most  of  them,  farmers, and  wanted  m6rc 
extent' of  land  to  cultivate,  Dr  Trumbull  says^ 
*'  that  the  growing  popularity  of  Mr.  Haynes,  and 
the  fame  of  Mr*  Hooker,  who,  as  to  strength  of  gen- 
ius,  and  his  lively,  powerful  manner  of  preaching, 
rivalled  Cotton,  were  supposed  to  have  had  no 
small  influence  upon  the  general  court  in  giving 
liberty  to  this  company  to  remove  to  Connecticut. 
There,  it  was  judged,  they  would  not  so  much 
eclipse  the  fam6,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
motion and  honour  of  themselves  and  friends.  Mr. 
Haynes  was  chosen  governour  of  Connecticut ;  and 
his  great  integrity  and  wise  management  of  all  af- 
fairs so  raised  and  fixed  his  character  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  that  they  always,  when  the  constitu- 
tion would  permit,  placed  him  in  the  chief  scat'of 
government,  and  continued  him  in  it  until  his  death. 

The  fathers  of  Connecticut,  according  to  the  his- 
torian above  mentioned,  were  Mr.  Haynes^  Mn 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Warham,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Wol- 
cott,  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Webster.  These  were 
the  first  class  of  settlers  ;  and  all,  except  the  minis- 
ters, were  chosen  magistrates,  or  govemours  of  the 
colony. 

Dr.  Trumbull  says,  the  name  of  Haynes  has  be- 
come extinct  in  this  country.  There  are  several 
families  of  Haynes'  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  whether 
they  came  from  the  same  parts  of  old  England  can- 
not be  ascertained. 

Gov.  Haynes  died  in  the  year  1654. 

HicGiNsoN  Feancis  was  educated  at  Emanuel 
College, Cambridge;  proceeded  master  of  arts,  and 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Lancaster.  He  had  a 
very  pleasant  voice ;  was  very  courteous  and  oblige 
ing  in  his  behaviour,  and  so  popular,  that  the  people 
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flocked  from  «U  the  neighbouruig  towns  to  hear  hiiu 
preach*  For  some  years  he  continued  in  his  con- 
formity  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  episcops4 
church,  but  afterwards  became  a  sincere  convert  to 
the  doctrines  and  manners  of  the  puritans*  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  famous  Hildersham,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hooker*  brought  about  this  akeration  of 
his  opinions*  They  had  studied  the  controversies^ 
which  then  divided  the  churches  of  the  reformation^ 
and  persuaded  him  to  indulge  the  same  spirit  of 
free  inquiry.  He  acknowledged,  that  he  could  find 
no  foundation  for  many  things,  which  had  been  inV 
trodaced  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  still  cpntinu* 
ed  in^the  church  of  England ;.  and  he  was  a  man  of 
top  much  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  to  practise 
them  after  he  was  convinced  from  what  source  they 
$aine«  Hence  he  offended  the  ruling  party,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  his  own  par- 
ish church.  The  people,  however,  procured  thf^ 
privilege  of  his  prea^hit^g  a  lecture  pne  part  of  the 
Sabbath  for  them ;  and  die  other  part  he  preached 
ior  sm  aged  minister,  who  needed  his  assistance. 

He  was  maintained  by  a  voluntas  contribution^ 
which  came  easily  from  his  hearers,  because  he  was 
so  well  beloved.  The  ministers  of  the  episcopal 
church  were  ^so  so  fpnd  of  him,  that  they  opened 
their  churches  to  him,  as  long  as  they  couid  do  it 
with  any  safety.  Happily  for  them,  they  were  in 
the  diocese  of  o^e  of  die  most  exemplary  and  sweet 
tempered  bishops  that  ever  filled  an  episcopal  see. 
This  was  Dr.  Williams,  whom  bishop  Laud,  with 
the.  fierce  spirit  of  bigotry,  ha^ed,  because  he  had  so 
much  evangelical  charity.  The  rods  of  his  wrath 
were  shaken  against  Mr.  Higginson,  among  the 
other  fiivourites  of  the  good  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
could  not,  however,  destroy  the  work  which  Mr. 
Higginaon  had  done*  It  pleased  God  to  give  lus* 
tre  to  his  character,  and  success  to  his  ministry. 

Before  Mr.  H.  became  a  non*  conformist,  he  ap« 
peared.  to  mamfest  more  regard  to  .discipline  in  his 
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church  than  was  common,  though'  nothmg^  man^ 
than  the  riibricks  required.     Be  publicity  declared 
that  ignorant  and  scandalous  persons  were  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper.     After  preaching 
upon  this  text,  ^*  Give  not  tliat  which  is  holy  unto 
,dogs,"  aman,  whowas  a  common  drunkard  and 
swearer,  approached  the  chancel.     He  said  to  him, 
before  the  whole  a(ssembly,  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  give  the  Lord's  supper  to  htm,  until  hfc  had  proi- 
fessed  his  repentance,  to  the  satisfactibn  of  the  con«> 
gregation.     The  man  was  full  of  resentment,  but 
could  not  resist  the  commanding  influence  the  man 
of  God  had,  as  much  by  the  virtue  of  his  character, 
as  the  sacredness  of  his  office.    Another  instance  is 
Difentioned  in  the  Magnalia,  which  may  be  related  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  as  it  is  less  accompanied 
xvith  marvellous  circuitistances,  than  are  generally 
combined  with  his  biographical  sketches.     '*  A  f$h 
mous  doctor  of  divinity,  prebend  of  a  cathedral,  atid 
chaplain  to  his  majesty,  then  lived  at  Leiccsler. 
This  gentleman  fireached  but  very  seldom ;    and 
when  he  did  at  ally  it  was  after  that  fashion,  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  gentle  man*  preaching ; 
after  a  flaunting  manner  and  with  such  a  vam  osten;- 
tatron  of  learning,- and  affectation  of  hnguage  as  iH 
becaitle  the  oracles  of  God  ;    the  people  generally 
flocking  more  to' the  edifying  preaching  of  Mr.  B. 
than  to  these  vain  harangues.      Our  doctor  so  ei^- 
tremely  resented  it,  that  both  publickly  and  private- 
ly, on  all  opportunities,  he  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion against  Mr.  H.  and  vowed  that  he  would  eer« . 
tainly  drive  him  out  of  town.      Now  it  so  fell  out, 
that  the  sheriff  appointed  this  doctor  to  preach  at  the 
general  assizies  there,  and  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a 
year's  time  to  prepare  a  sermon  upon  that  occasions. 
But  in  all  tins  time  he  could  not  provide  a  sermon 
to  his  own  satisfaction,   insomnch   that  a  fortnigltt 
before  the  time  was  expired,  he  expressed  to  some 
of  his  friends  a  despair  of  being  well  provided. 
Wherefore  his  friends  persua^kd  him  to  tiy,  telling 
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liim  that  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  Mr.  H.  might  be 
procured  to  preach  in  his  room  ;  he  was  always  rea- 
dy. The  Dr.  was  wonderfully  averse  to  this  last 
proposal,  and  therefore  studied  with  all  his  might 
for  an  agreeablp  sermon  ;  but  he  had  such  a  blast 
from  heavepi  upon  his  poor  studies,  that  the  ver}' 
night  before  .the  assizes  began,  he  sent  his  wife  to 
tiie  devoujt  lady  Cave,  who  jM^e vailed  with  Mr-  H^ 
to  supply  his  place  the  day  ensuing ;  which  he  did 
with  a  most  suitable,  profitable  and  acceptable  ser- 
mon ;  and  unto  the  great  satisfaction  ot  the  audito- 
ry. When  the  lady  Cave  had  let  this  matter  be 
known,  how  this  thing,  which  was  much  wondered 
at,  came  about,  the  common  discourse  of  the  town 
so  confounded  the  doctor,  that  he  vowed  he  would 
never  come  into  it  again.  Tbus  Mr.  Higginsotv 
was  left  in  the  town.,  but^  £  pray,  who  was  drivea 
out  ?'' 

The  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Higginson  procured 
him  the  offer  of  some  of  the  best  livings  in  the 
island,  but  his  principles  of  non-conformity  operat- 
^  jng  upon  a  mind  imbued  with  the  love  of  truth,  he 
^crificed  every  worldly  consideration,  and  trusted 
in  providence  for  the  means  of  support.  He  edu- 
cated a  number  of  youths, who  were  afterwards  good 
scholars  at  the  universities,  and  shone  as  lights  in 
the  christian  church.  From  the  benevolence  of  hig 
disposition,  he  forwarded  every  pious,  useful  and 
charitable  work  ;  but  his  generous  sympathy  waa 
peculiarly  remarkable  towards  the  protestant exiles, 
who  came  from  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  whcQ 
the  French  had  burned  their  cities,  and  they  had  be- 
held their  dulcia  arva  changed  to  fields  of  blood. 

In  the  year  I6289  the  company  of  Massachusetts 
jbay  in  New  England  began  a  plantation.  It  was 
their  decree,  that  jione  but  honest  and  godly  men 
should  go  over  to  settle.  Mr.  Higginson  was  a  man 
admirably  calculated  to  manage  their  design  of  prpr 
pagating  what  they  styled  reformed  Christianity. 
!&e  complied  with  their  request ;    for  he  thought 
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their  invKaticm  a  call  from  hearen  to  which  he  liMisf 
listen.  They  set  sail  from  the  isle  of  Wight,  May, 
1629,  and  when  they  come  to  the  land's  end,  Mr, 
Higginson  calling  up  his  children  and  other  passen- 
gers of  the  ship,  said,  "  We  will  not  say  as  the 
separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  En- 
gland, Farewell  Babylon  !  iFarewell  Rome !  But  we 
ii^ill  say.  Farewell  dear  England !  Farewell  the  church 
of  God  in  England,  and  all  christian  friends  there ! 
We  dd  not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  from 
the  church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  sep- 
arate from  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation,  and 
propagate  the  gospel  in  America.** 

This  company  arrived  at  Salem  harbour  39l}i  of 
June.  There  were  only  six  houses,  beside  Mr. 
£hdiC6t^d.  The  same  vdice  was  then  heard  in 
this  American  wilderness,  which  had  charmed  the 
crowded  cities  of  Europe.  Mr.  Skeltoh  being  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Higginson,  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry^ a  day  of  religious  preparation  was  observed. 
Mr.  Higginson's  church  considered  the  two  arti- 
cles, which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  En- 
dicot  and  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Plymouth,  who,  though 
laymen,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Affairs  of  the  plantations,  viz.  *  *  That  the  church  of 
Saleni  would  not  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction in  the  church  at  Plymouth.  And  that 
the  authority  of  ordination  should  not  exist  in  the 
clergy,  as  in  the  protestant  churches,  but,  as  the 
unqualified  sense  of  the  reformed  churches,  should 
entirely  depend  upon  the  free  election  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  church,  and  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
presentative of  this  power  continually  in  the  church.** 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Endicot  had  explained  his 
Views  to  the  church  at  Plymouth ;  and  that  Mr- 
Higginson  consented.  He  drew  up  likewise  a 
•*  confession  of  faith,"  with  a  scripttfral  repre- 
sentation of  the  «^  coychant  of  grace,**  applied  tp 
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their  pttrpose,  whereof  thirty  copies  were  taken  for 
the  thirty  persons,  who  gathered  the  church. 

This  ancient  church  was  organized,  August  6th| 
1629.  Mr.  Skelton  was  chosen  pastor,  Mr.  Hig* 
ginson  teacher,  and  other  officers,  according  to  the 
regulations  they  had  adopted. 

After  thisf  tnany  others  joined,  whose  good  con« 
versation  and  conduct  were  amply  testified.  The 
first  winter  our  fathers  were  exercised  with  many 
trials,  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Salem  died.  Mr.  Higginson  also  fell  into 
a  hectic  fever,  but  continued  preaching  for  some 
time.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  upon  this 
text,  **  What  went  ye  out  in  the  wilderness  to  sefe.** 
Matt.  xi.  7.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
many  persons  from  Europe  to  settle  in  different 
places  of  New  £ngland.  Finding  himself  near  his 
dissolution,  he  conversed  freely  upon  it.  He  said 
*<  that  although  the  Lord  called  him  away,  lie  was 
persuaded  God  would  raise  up  others,  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  was  begun,  and  that  there  would  be 
many  churches  in  this  wilderness."  He  died  August, 
1630,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children.^ 

He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  his  church,  to  deserve  the  esteem  of 
the  colony,  and  to  provide  himself  a  name  among 
the  worthies  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Higginson  wrote  an  account  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  col* 
lections  of  the  historical  society.  It  is  styled,  **  A 
short  and  true  description  of  the  discoveries  and 
commodities  of  the  country.  Written  in  the  year 
1629,  by  Mr.  Higginson,  a  reverend  divine,  now 
resident  there.    London,  1630,  third  edition.'' 

Higginson  Francis,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  H.  of  Sa- 
lem^ was  educated  by  his  father  in  England,  and  was 
an  excellent  scholar.  He  kept  a  school  in  this  country ;. 
but  having  a  desire  to  visit  some  European  univer- 

•  This  is  the  t»ine  mentioned  in  the  MagnalU.  Mr.  Bentlcj  in 
his  history  of  Saleni}  says  it  was  15th  March. 
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sity,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  finished  bts  9tu<^ 
dies.  He  settled  in  his  native  country,  and  was  mini&: 
ter  for  many  years  at  Kerby- Stephen,  in  Westmore- 
kmd.  •  in  this  place,  the  quakers  early  made  their 
appearance*  He  Wrote  a  book  against  them.  It 
was  entitled,  *^  the  irreligion  of  northern  quakers,*' 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  thing  written  against 
tiie  people  of  that  persuasion.  He  also  published  a 
treatise,  ^*  De  quinque  maximis  Luminibus  ;  Dc 
luce  increata ;  De  luce  creata ;  De  lumiile  naturi^ 
Gratiae  et  Glorias'* 

He  died,  in  1660,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

'HiGGiKSON  John,  was  bom  in  £ngland,  1616, 
and  came  over  with  his  father  to  this  new  world. 
When  his  father  died,  he,  like  his  brother  Francis, 
had  no  other  means  of  support  but  the  fruit  of  his 
knowledge.  By  his  diligence  and  industry,  he 
was  able  to  acquire  teaming,  and  to  assist  the  fami- 
]y  in  their  destitute  stsute.  He  kept  school  at  Hart<« 
ford  in  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  accepted  an  in* 
▼itation  to  be  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Sayln-ook.  He 
must  have  been  there  in  1639  :  for  we  find  his 
name  as  witness  to  the  articles  of  agreement  be- 
tween  the  setders  at  Guilford  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  Indians  concerning  the  lands,  which  were  then 
purchased.*  That  excellent  and  upright  man 
George  Fenwick  was  then  at  the  fort.  He  gave  to 
the  planters  a  large  tract  of  land,  on  condition  they 
would  accommodate  Mr.  Whitfield,  his  particular 
friend,  according  to  his  mind. 

This  Mr.  Henry  Whitfield  was  the  Jirst  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Cfuilford,  and  be  led  this  little  flock 
into  the  wilderness.  He  was  also  a  wealthy  man,  hav- 
ing  considerable  possessions  in  the  old  country ;  and 
at  Guilford,  he  bu4lt,al;  his  ownexpense,  a  large  stone 
house,  which  was  a  defence  against  the  Indians. 
He  was  **  a  well  bred  gentleman,  a  good  scholar,  a 
great  divine,  and  excellent  preacher."     When  hp 

«  Hugglcs  account  of  Cuilibrd,  vol.  iii.  of  historical  coUecr 
lions. 
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liad  continued  tn^ith  his  people  tbovA  tweh^e-  yearst 
he  went  to  England,  leaving  the  care  of  his  flock  to 
Mf«  Higginson,  who  was  hb  son  in  law.  Thisgen^ 
tieman  had  preached  at  Ooilford  some  years.  He 
removed  from  Say  brook  about  the  year  1 643,  was  one 
of  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church  of  Guilford,  and 
assisted  Mr.  Whitfield  in  the  pulpit.  He  never  was 
ordained  at  Guilford,  but  took  care  of  the  flock  till 
the  year  1659,  when  he  purposed  to  go  with  his 
family  to  England.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed, 
put  into  Salem  harbour  on  account  of  the  weather; 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  settle  in  the  churchy 
which  his  father  had  planted.  He  was  ordained  their 
pastor,  August,  1660.-  ^^  Major  Hawthorne,  with  the 
deacons,  imposed  hands  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  neighbouring  churches  and  elders. '' 

As  a  minister,  Mr.  Higginson  was  highly  res]^t. 
ed.  That  he  was  very  popcrlar  in  alt  the  (^uhtry 
appears  from  a  paper  which  Chalmers  published  ia 
his  political  annals.  It  is  supposed  to  have  bcea 
Written  by  Randolph  who,  being  efnployed  as  a 
spy,  sent  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of  Massa* 
chusetts.  One  question  was,  Who  are  the  most 
popular  clergymen  ?  Answer.  Thacher,  Oxeof* 
bridge  and  Higginson.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  say 9, 
likewise,  that  even  when  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
he  preached  with  such  a  manly,  judicious,  pertinent 
vigour,  and  with  so  little  decay  of  his  inteUectuaA 
abilities,  as  was  a  Qiatter  of  just  admiration.  Af- 
ter  speaking  thus  highly  of  him,  he  says,  that  he 
should  praise  him  still  more,did  he  not  recollect  the 
saying  of  a  German  divine,  Auferte  ignem^  &c.  i.  e. . 
^^  Oh,  bring  not  the  sparks  of  your  praises  near  me, 
as  long  as  1  have  any  chaff  left  in  me."  He  is 
afraid  of  receiving  such  a  check  from  his  reverend 
father  of  Salem ;  but  he  comforts  the  good  man  by 
telling  him  that  he  must  soon  die,  and  then  com* 
plete  justice  would  be- done  him  in  all  the  churclies. 
This  was  written  in  1696;  but  Mr.  Higginson  liv- 
ed a  number  of  years  after :  he  died  in  1 708,  aged  93. 
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He  preached ti»e  electionserfnon  in  1663*  He  Also 
published  other  occasional  discourses,  and  several 
preiaces  to. devotional  books.  His  name,  with  Mr* 
Thacher's,  is  affixed  to  the  commendation  of  **  Mcmt- 
ton's  memorial. ' '  He  also  ivrote  the  attestation  to  the 
church  Wstory  of  New  England,  Magnalia  Ameri- 
cana,  &c.  wherein  he  gives  a  particular  narrative  of 
the  Mathers.  Of  the  author  of  that  work  he  thus 
spedcs,  **  As  I  behold  this  exemplary  son  of  New 
England,  while  thus  young  and  tender,  at  such  a 
rate  building  die  temple  of  God,  and  in  a  few 
months  dispatching  such  a  piece  of  temple  work  an 
this  is,  a  work  so  notably  adjusted  and  adorned,  it 
brings  to  mind  an  epigram  upon  young  BoreUos ; 

Cum  juvcni  tanum  dedit  experiemia  lucem, 
Tale  ut  promat  opua,  quam  dabit  ilia  seoi  • 

As  to  myself,  having. been,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
now  above  68  years  in  New  £ngland,  and  served 
the  Lord  and  his  people  in  my  weak  measure,  6Q 
years  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  I  may  now  in 
my  old  age,  say  /  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  his  people^  and  have  known  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  these  churches  unto  this  day  ;  and 
having  read  over  much  of  this  history  I  cannot  but 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
4>fit." 

The  last  work  which  appears  withMr.Higginson's 
fiame  is,the  ^*  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the  gospel  in 
the  churches  of  New  England,  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
churches*  By  the  two  most  aged  ministers  of  the 
country,  Mr.H.  of  Salem,  and  Mr.H.of  Ipswich»" 

Hqak  L£onard,  M.  D.  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  elected  into  that  office,  July  13,  1672, 
and  inaugurated  the  10th  of  September. 

This  gentleman  was  graduated  at  the  college,  over 
%vhich  he  afterwards  presided,  in  1 650.  He  went  to 
England,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  he  also 
studied  pbysick,  and  received  from  the  universky  of 
Cambridge,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He 
jeturned  to  New  England  to  accept  of  an  invitatioii 
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he  received  from  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston 
to  be  their  pastor.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  president  Chauncy  at  the  college ;  but 
thour;h  possessed  of  su£^cient  learning,  he  wanted 
a  proper  spirit  of  government,  and  some  other  qual- 
ifications,  to  make  himself  respectable  in  the  office. 
Prejudices  were  excited  against  him.  The  stu- 
dents  all  left  the  college^  and  the  doctor  resigned 
the  chair,  March  15,  1675,  which  had  been  truly  a 
thcumy  seat.  ^*  Sceptrum  ilium  scholasticum  plus 
habet  solicitudinis  quam  pulchritudinis,  plus  curie 
quam  auri,  plus  impediment!  quam  argenti."^ 

His  mind  was  much  affected  by  this  alteration  in 
his  situation,  and  he  died  a  broken-hearted  man^ 
Nov.  24,  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Hoar  marrie4  a  daughter  of  Lord  Lisle,  who 
came  over  the  Atlantick  to  share  his  troubles.  She 
exhibited,  in  her  life,  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the 
practice  of  piety.     Magnolia* 

HoLYOKS  EnwARD,  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  bom  in  Boston,  had  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  north  grammar  school,  and  gradu- 
Med  at  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1705.     He  was  chosen 
tator,  1712,  and  the  next  year  a  fellow  of  the  cor« 
poration.     **  These  stations  be  filled  with  reputa- 
tion to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  society  with 
whose  interests  he  was  so  nearlv  concerned."     He 
was  invited  to- the  pastoral  office  in  Marblehead, 
1716.    That  ancient  church  divided,  and  made  twp 
distinot  societies.      Mr*  Barnard  and  Mr,  Holydke 
were  the  preachers  :  the  one  was  settled  at  the  first 
Mchurch,  the  other  in  a  church  built  for  him.     Here 
Mr.  Holyoke  officiated  till  the  year  1737,  and  he 
was  then  elected  president  of  the  college. 

Father  Barnard  says,t  ^'  that  he  went  to  gov.Bel- 
cher,  and  asked  him  why  they  chose  one  Boston 
minister  stfter  another,  and  neglected  the  man  who 
was  most  qualified  to  fi(l  the  chair  of  that  seminary, 

f  Melcbior  Adam,  as  qugted  by  Cotton  Mather. 
•  .  fMss.  pencsme; 
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thesurveyof  cAt/rrA  discipline:  the  first ctipy  was  sent 
to  England  in  a  vessel  which  was  lost.  The  copy 
which  we  now  have,  wants  the  finishing  hand  of  ui6 
author,  but  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  research. 
He  Was  a  friend  to  theconsociation  of  churches.  He 
also  gives  more  authority  to  the  elders  than  was 
ever  allowed  by  our  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony. 

Hooper  William  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Scotland.  After  he  arrived  at  Boston,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  a 
few  miles  from  the  town.  His  oratory  at  his  first 
setting  out  as  a  preacher  gained  him  vast  applause. 
A  number  having  engaged  him  to  settie  with  them 
as  their  minister,  built  a  house  for  publick 
worship  at  New  or  West  Boston,  and  ordained  him 
the  pastor  of  it.  But  upon  a  vacancy  happening  in 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  he  disgusted  his  parish- 
loners  by  accepting  an  invitation  from  that  church, 
and  asking  a  dismission  from  his  own  :  they  howe- 
ver granted  it.  He  embarked  for  England,  and 
having  received  episcopal  ordination  he  returned  to 
Boston^  and  officiated  as  minister  of  Trinity  Church 
till  his  death  in  1767. 

Hot>KiNs  EdwariJ,  govemour  of  Connecticut, 
bom  at  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1600,  was  brought  up 
a  merchant  in  London,  and  lived  in  that  city  in  a 
handsome  style,  with  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  people.  He  maiVicd  the  daughter  of  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton,  esq.  with  whom  he  removed  to  New 
England  ;  and  when  the  company  went  from  Mas- 
sachusetts bay  to  Connecticut  river,  he  was  one  who 
fixed  at  Hartford^  and  became  a  pillar  and  ruler  of 
that  colony. 

He  was  exemplary  for  his  piety,  integrity  and 
charity.  In  his  publick  character  he  did  every  thing 
to  maintain  peace,  as  well  as  to  execute  justice. 
He  had  to  combat  with  many  evils  j  not  only  in  sub- 
duing the  wilderness,  but  with  others,  which  gave  a 
\vound  to  the  spirit;    an  incurable  dementia  had 
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seized  the  brain  of  his  wife«  at  the  sam^  time  tlu^t 
he  was  subject  to. pulmonary  pomplaiats^.  The  lat- 
ter he  could  bear  with  resignation ;  for  what  arc  the 
infirmities  of  the  body  compared  with  the  trials  of 
the  heart!  "  I  promised  myself,"said  he,*' too  i;iuch 
tontent  in  this  relation  and  enjoynient ;  and  the 
Lord  will  make  ine  to  know^  that  this  world  shall 
not  aflForditme.'-* 

Upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  it  was  ne- 
cessary  that  he  should  return  to  England,  and  he 
was  thei^  a  favourite  of  the  ruling  power.  He  was 
soon  appointed  warden  of  the  fleet,  commissioner 
of  the  ^admiralty,  and  also  chosen  member  of  par- 
liament. His  friends  in  New  England  were  un- 
willing  to  lose  such  a  man  fronv  their  plantation  ; 
but  they  derived  much  benefit  from  his  services  in 
the  mother  country.  He  was  eminently  qualified 
for  every  publick  employment ;  was  the  friend  gf 
learning  and  religion;  and  having  enjoyed  the  luxu; 
ry  of  doing  good  while  he  livedo,  his  virtues  blos- 
somed on  his  sepulchre.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
March,  1657,  leaving  a  large  estate  in  New  England 
for  pious  and  charitable  uses.  After  mentioning 
certain  legacies  in  his  will,  he  bequeathed  the  re- 
mainder to  **  encourage  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of 
learning,  both  at  the  grammar  school,  and  at  col- 
lege, for  the  publick  service  of  the  country  in  fu- 

ture  times.  *'  ^ 

He  also  gave  600  pounds  out  of  his  estate  in  Eng- 
land "  for  the  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  earth.** 
This  donation  was,  by  a  decree  of  chancery^  1710, 

Said  to  Harvard  College.  The  interest  given  in 
few  England  was  estimated  at  1000  pounds  ster- 
iing,  and  has  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  ^mmar  schools  in  New  Haven,  Hartford  and 
Hadley.  A  certain  part  of  the  income  at  the  disposal 
of  tlie  corporation  of  Harvard  College  is  given  to  the 
master  of  the  schools  in  Cambridge,  according  to 
the  number  of  grammar  scholars  ;  a  certain  part  in 
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bookSs  to  the  best  scholars  of  the  university ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  it  to  students  in  divinity,  who 
reside  at  the  college,  bachelors  of  arts,  upon  this 
condition,that  each  one  should  read  four  theological 
dissertations  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  goyernour  of  Connect* 
icut  while  he  was  in  England.  He  was  in  the  of- 
fice the  year  he  died.  He  was  also  one  that  form- 
ed  the  union  of  the  New  England  colonies.  1643. 
His  name  is  signed  to  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Gov.  Winthrop  was  the  first  president.  In 
1644,  the  hon.  Edward  Hopkins  of  Connecticut. 
Hazard^ s  Collection. 

Hopkins  Samuel,  D.  D.  wasbomat  Waterbu- 
ry,  Connecticut,  educated  at  Yale  College,  which 
he  entered  in  the  year  1737,  being  then  16  years 
oW.     Having  received  the  honours  of  that  semina- 
ry, he  was  settled  at  a  place  on  the  Housatonick 
river,  since  called  Great  Barrington,  the  28th  of 
December,  1743.     He  continued  the  pastor  of  the 
church  in  this  place  25  years,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
vited to  Newport  by  the  people  of  the  first  congre- 
gational church ;  was  ordained  their  minister,  1770, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in    1776,  when 
the  British  troops  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island. 
From  this  time  to  the  year  1780,  he  travelled  over 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  preaching  to  desti- 
tute  fiocks,  as  his  local  situation  admitted.     Wh^n 
his  fiock  returned  to  Newport,  he  also  returned 
with  them,  ai>d  preached  to  their  edification  even  to 
old  age.     He  died  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1803. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  in  his 
profession,  a  profound  metaphysician,  eminent  as  a 
writer  of  polemick  divinity,  but  more  eminent  as 
the  head  of  a  denomination  of  christian  professors, 
which  have  greatly  increased  in  New  England. 
From  his  own  account  of  them,  '*  they  are  the  most 
sound,  consistent,  thorough  Calvinists,  who  in  gen- 
eral sustain  as  good  a  character,  as  to  their  morali* 
ty,  preaclving  and  personal  religion ,  as  any  set  of 
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clergymen  whatever,  and  are  most  popular  where 
there  appears  to  be  the  most  attention  to  religion : 
and  at  the  same  time  are  the  most  hated,  opposed 
and  spoken  against,  by  arminians,  deists  and  per«- 
sons  who  have  no  religion.'^  We  may  allow  some- 
thing, perhaps,  for  his  own  prejudice  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  that  have  gone  out  against  them*  They 
certainly  may  reckon  in  their  number  some  of  the 
mpst  ingenious  and  celebrated  divines  of  our  coun-^ 
try.* 

Howard  Siheov,  D«  D.  was  graduated  at  Har* 
yard  College,  A.  D.  1753.  Soon  after  receiving 
the  honours  of  that  seminary,  he  was  elected  to  the 
tutorship,  for  which  place  he  had  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions* He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  had  a  pleasant 
manner  of  giving  instruction,  and  mingled  conde* 
scending  manners  with  a  proper  spirit  of  govern- 
ment.  He  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  west 
church  in  Boston,  after  the  death  of  the  great  Dr. 
Mayhew.  His  ordination  was  6th  of  May,  1768, 
and  for  a  course  of  years  he  diffused  his  light  for 
the  edification  of  a  people,  who  gave  him  lively  to* 
kens  of  their  affection,  and  to  whom  his  memory  is 
dear.  He  was  an  example  of  that  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  which  hb  preaching  made  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  christian.  His  sermons  were  me- 
thodical, full  of  good  sentiments  and  judicious  re- 
marks ;  perspicuous  and  evangelical.     He  had  not 

*  His  various  publications  are  three  sermons,  Rom.  iii.  5,  6, 
<<sin  an  advantage  to  the  universe,  and  yet  this  no  excuse 
for  sin)  or  encouragement  to  it/'  1759  ;  "  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,*'  1765,  8vo, ;  a  sermon  upon  "  the 
high  and  glorious  character  of  Christ,'*  Heb.  iii.  1,  1760  ;  a  ser- 
mon Rom.  vii*  7^  ditto  John  i.  13,  same  year.  The  true  state 
and  character  of  the  unregenerate,  &c*  1769,  8vo. ;  animadver* 
«ions  on  Mr*  Hart's  dialogue.  Sec.  1770,  pamphlet,  31  pages; 
^  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  true  holiness,  with  an  appendix 
containing  replies  to  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Hemmenway/' 
1773  ;  (^  a  dialogue  concerning  the  African  slavery,"  1776  ;  *^an 
inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,"  1783  ;  ^  Bo* 
4y  of  divinity,  2  vols.  8vo.  1793. 

Sketches  ofDu  ffofikiiK'  life,    NartU  sermon. 
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the  striking  talents  which  draw  crowded  auditories, 
nor  an  ease  and  grace  in  delivery,  but  he  had  weight 
and  dignity  in  his  composition,  and  ^'  spoke  as  U> 
wise  men."  Upon  certain  occasions  be  could  man- 
ifest spirit  and  animation,  or  an  energy  which 
made  the  subject  interesting  and  arrested  attentimi. 
He  grew  in  reputation  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
which  is  a  remark  not  often  made  upon  ministers 
in  the  decline  of  life,  but  applies  to  the  character 
of  this  worthy  man. 

Dr.  Howard  was  a  member  of  many  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  learning,  piety  and  humanity.  *  Of 
several  he  wasi  an  active. and  useful  ofiicer.  He  was 
lellow  of  Harvard  College,  from  the  year  1780  to 
1804 ;  and  secretary  to  the  board  of  overseers.  A 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci*> 
ences ;  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  Indians,  and  otherS)  in  North  America  ;•  vice 
president  of  the  humane  society  $  also  one  of  the 
counsellors  of  the  congregational  society  for  minifi. 
ter's  widows.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  per- 
formed with  fidelity  ;  >  wherever  he  was  known  he 
was  highly  estei^med.  He  died  August  12^  1804, 
President  Willard,  his  particular  friend^  preached 
a  discourse  the  afternoon  of  his  funeraU* 

Howe  Sir  William,  arrived  in  Boston  mMay, 
1775,  with  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Clinton,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  British  troops, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Gage,  had  fought  Lexington  bat- 
tle, April  19.  He  began  his  military  exploits,  the 
next  moiith  after  his  arrival,  with  the  battle  of  Bust* 
ker  hill.  He  never  made  any  further  progress  in 
Massachusetts.  In  March  1776,  he  deputed  for  Hali* 
fax,  with  all  his  forces ;  thence  he  wentto  New- York, 
and  for  several  years  conducted  the  American  war. 

•  His  publications  were  few.  Though  often  solicited  to  print 
his  discourses,  he  was  prevailed  upon' only  in  certain  instances; 
nn  artillery  clcclion  sermon,  1773  ;  the  election  sermon,  -1779 ; 
a  serynon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  one  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wimhrop  of -Cambridge  ;  and  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  free^ 
masons .  * 
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iiaving  obtaiaed  a  temporary  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  embarked  for  EngUuid,  in  the  spring  of  1776, 
leaving  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

Gen.  Howe  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of 
tibe  British  army  in  America,  on  the  departure  of 
gen.  Gage,  and  had  a  commission  to  be  governour 
af  the  province  of  Massachusetts. 

A  letter  from  gen.  Lee,  while  he  was  a  prisoner 
at  New- York  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
iifficer. 

*^  From  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Howe 
I  liked  him.  I  thought  him  friendly^  candid, 
^ood  natured,  brave  and  rather  sensible  than  oth- 
erwise ;  but  a  corrupt,  or  more  properly  no  edu^ 
cation,  the  reigning  idolatry  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially the  soldiery,  for  every  sceptred  calf,  wolf, 
hog  or  ass,  have  totally  perverted  his  understanding 
and  heart,  that  private  friendship  has  not  force  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  door  open  for  the  admittance  of 
mercy  towards  political  heretics. -^He  is  the  most 
indol^t  of  mortals,  never  took  further  pains  to 
examine  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  than  merely  to  recollect  that 
Great  Britain  was  said  to  be  the  mother  country, 
George  the  third,  king  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  Parr 
liament  was  called  the  representative  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  ;  that  the  king  and  parliament  formed  the  su- 
preme power  ;  that  a  supreme  power  is  absolute 
and  uncontroulable  ;  that  all  resistance  must  con- 
sequently be  rebellion  ;  but  above  all  he  was  ^ 
soldier  and  bound  to  obey  in  all  cases  whatever  ;— ? 
these  were  hi$  notions,  and  this  his  logic. — NeveB 
poor  mortal  thrust  into  station,  was  surrounded  by 
such  fools  and  scoundrels,  McKenzie,  Balfour, 
Galloway,  were  his  counsellors,  they  urged  him 
to  all  his  acts  pf  harshness,  they  were  his  scribes. 
All  the  vile  stuff  which  was  issued  to  the  as- 
tonished world  were  theirs.  I  believe  he  scarcely 
ever  read  the  letters  he  signed.    I  Qan  assure  you 

^1 
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as  a  fact,  that  he  never  read  the  curious  {M^oclama- 
tion  issued  at  the  head  of  Elk,  till  three  days  after 
it  was  published.  He  is  naturally  good  humoured, 
complaisant,  but  illiterate,  indolent  to  the  lust  de- 
gree, except  as  an  executive  soldier,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  all  fire  and  activity  ;  and  brave  and 
cool  as  Julius  Caesar.  His  understanding  is  rather 
good  than  otherwise,  but  was  utterly  confounded 
and  stupified  by  the  irnmensity  of  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  He  shut  his  eyes,  fought  his  battles,  drank 
his  bottle,  &c.  advised  with  his  counsellors,  receiv- 
ed his  orders  from  North  and  Gcrmaine;  one  more 
•absurd  than  the  other,  took  Galloway ^s  opinion, 
shut  his  eyes,  fought  again,  and  I  suppose  is  now  to 
'  be  called  to  account  for  acting  acconiing  to  his  in- 
structions* I  believe  his  eyes  are  now  opened,  and 
•  he  sees  he  has  been  an  instrument  of  wickednefts 
and  folly.* 

Hubbard  William,  was  in  the  first  class  of 
graduates  at  Harvard  College,  1642.  In  the  book 
of  '*  Wonder-working  providences"  mention  is 
made  of  William  Hubbardi  one  of  the  representft- 

*  How  iuA  this  observatioiiywhen  we  consider  the  receptkxi  he 
met  with  in  Great  Britain  I  Lord  Germaine  laid  all  the  ill  success 
of  the  campaign  in  1777  upon  him  ;  and  his  friend  Gallowvy  was 

'  the  chief  evidence  against  him*  Israel  Mauduit)  the  secretary  of 
Gennaine,.was  also  employed  to  write  virulent  pamphlets  to  ren- 
der the  general's  character  odious.  Howe  had  advocates  in  the 
house  of  commons  ;  his  old  friends  in  the  minority,  who  bramed 
him  for  serving  in  America,  took  his  part  against  die  minister ; 
lord  Germaine's  orders  and  instructions  were  the  subject  of  thdr 
philippiek,  and  they  were  powerful  enough  to  make  that  minister 
Tetire.     In  the  examination  before  the  house  of  commons,  how« 

.  ever,  the  general's  conduct  did  not  appear  much  to  his  credit  A 
man  may  make  an  excellent  captain  of  grenadiers,  who  has  no 
talents  to  command  an  army.    If  one  half  of  Galloway's  evidence 

.  wei*e  truci  he  was  the  most  unfit  man  to  bring  America  inta  sub- 
jection they  could  have  chosen.  What  is  a  little  remarkablei  a 
private  letter  of  a  British  officer  when  the  army  was  in  ik>ston, 
has  this  expression,  <^  Gen.  Howe  don't  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to 
0onquer  Ameriou**  This  agrees  with  Galloway's  account*, 
though  nothing  can  excuse  the  pei*fidy  of  that  man,  the  satellite  i 
of  the  minister  of  war,  whose  own  ignorance  and  gro$s  absurdi* 
liesi  vere  more  glaring  than  gen.  Howe's. 
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tives  ih  the  general  court,  from  the  town  of  Ipswich* 
It  is  said,  he  was  among  the  most  able  speaJcers  in 
the  assembly  1637.  One  gentleman  from  Salem 
was  allowed  to  be  more  fluent,  but  none  more  solid 
and  argumentative.  This  gentleman  is  supposed 
to  have  been  father  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 
who  was  teacher  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  till  his 
death.  The  year  of  his  ordination  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain ;  the  records  of  the  church 
of  Ipswich  not  being  preserved.  His  gravestone 
is  not  to  be  found,  and  none  of  the  present  gen- 
eration can  recollect  much  about  him.  The 
oldest  men  in  the  town,  who  tell  of  those  form- 
er divines  that  were  contemporary,  such  as 
Rogers,  Norton,  Cobbet,  &c.  whose  manner  of 
preaching  they  have  heard  their  fathers  describe, 
have  no  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  certainly 
was.  for  many  years  the  most  eminent  minister 
in  the  county  of  Essex  ;  equal  to  any  in  the 
province  for  learning  and  candour,  and  superiour 
to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  30  fervent  a  preacher  as  some. .  He  might 
want  a  voice  and  manner,  or  that  animation  in  the 
pulpit  which  some  preachers  have,  and  which  will 
be  more  talked  of,  than  the  still:  sound  of  wisdom. 
Or  perhaps  he  lived  too  long  for  his  reputation. 
When  a  man's  life  is  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
days  and  usefulness,  the  excellencies  of  his  name 
and  character  are  the  subjects  of  remark  for  many 
generjEitions.  If  another  continues  to  old  age,  and 
mental  imbecilities  succeed  the  more  vigorous  in- 
tellect, he  is  remembered  only  in  the  last  stage  of 
life,  and  he  drops  into  the  grave  without  emotions 
of  sorrow.  His  name  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  dwelt;  but  those  at  a 
distance,  who  have  heard  of  his  fame  when  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  with  engaging  virtue,  or  read 
bisr  works  with  delight,  wish  to  know  what  were 
the  mor^  minute  parts  of  his  character. 
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Whether  these  observations  apply  generaHf  ot 
not,  thejr  certainly  apply  to  the  subject  of  this  me* 
xnoir.  He  has  been  quoted  by  all  who  give  ac* 
counts  of  New- England,  but  few,  very  few  notices 
of  him  are  in  the  records  of  the  towti,  where  he 
spent  his  da3rs.* 

In  the  year  1676  Mr.  Hubliard  preached  the 
election  sertnon,  which  is  among  the  very  good 
ones  published  during  that  century*  He  was  one  of 
the  seventeen  ministers  who  bore  testimony  against 
the  old  church  in  Boston,  when  they  settled  Mn 
Davenport ;  also,  when  the  general  assembly  ap- 
proved of  the  act  of  the  first  church,  and  censured 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  church,  commonly 
called  the  Old  South.  The  division  excited  upon 
this  occasion  interested  the  passions  of  the  people 
at  large,  so  as  to  give  a  new  complexion  to  pub-* 
>]ick  affairs.  Most  of  the  deputies,  who  had  so 
severely  censured  the  brethren  who  built  the  Old 
South  church,  /or  their  spirit  of  itmovatiwiy  and 
leading  the  good  old  path  of  their  fathers^  were  left 
out,  and  new  members  chosen.  The  town  of  Ips^ 
wich  took  an  active  part  in  this  matter ;  and  Mr* 
Hubbard's  influence  had  considerable  efect  upon 
their  proceedings.  '  . 

^  In  J  682,  Mr.  Hubbard  is  brought  to  view  as  the 
historian  of  Massachusetts;  He  vsceived  some  re* 
^ardfrom  the  publick  for  his  i^giil  work.  The 
foUowinjg  vote  is  copied  from  thi^e^cords  of  -  the 
general  court,  October  11. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  thought  necessary  and  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us^  to  take  due  notice  of  all 
otcurrences  and  passages  of  God's  providence  to* 
wards  the  people  of  this  jurisdiction,  since  their 
first  arrival  in  these  parts,  which  may  remain  to  pos* 
terity ,  and  that  the  rev.  Mr.  William  Hubbard  bath 
taken  pains  to  compile  a  history  of  this  nature, 
which  the  court  doth  with  thankfulness  acknowledge, 
and  as  a  manifestation  thereof,  do  hereby  order  the 

f  Sec  Mp.  Frisbie's  letters,  Hist.  Coll,  vol,  x.  page  35, 
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tteafinvd-  to  paf  unto  him  the  diim  ef  fifty  pounds, 
ia  money,  he  tnosGrihing  it  feirly  into  a  book,  that 
it  may  be  the  more  easily  perused,  in  prder  to  tlmt 
satisfiiction  of  this  court  ^' 

In  1684  Mn  Hubbard  presided  at  the  commence^- 
ment.#  This  was  after  the  death  of  president  Ro-^ 
gers.  Buc  though  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Senatus  Academicus  saw  fi^  to^ 
send  for  a  minister  from  the  county  of  Essex  ;  so- 
respectable  was  his  cliaracter  among  the  literary' 
men  of  his  profession. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Hubbard  were  not  very 
namerous.  They  consist  of  several  volumes  ia 
duodecimo ;  of  which  are  a  narrative  of  the  La-r 
dian  wars  ;  Memoirs  of  major  gen.  Dennison,  &c. 
But  his  chief  attention  was  paid  to  his  ms.  history^ 
%^ch  was  composed  upon  the  plan  of  Winthrop^a 
jorums^  For  some  reason  or  other  neither  of  theset 
mss.  were  permitted  to  be  seen  by  the  publick,  till 
lately  the  journal  has  been  printed.  In  all  his  his^ 
tones  Mr.  Hubbard  appears  a  stesidy  friend  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  churches.  He  expressed  indig« 
ntatt  feelings  at  die  erection  of  the  churdi  in  Bratde* 
street;  upon  a  more  liberal  plan  than  our  fetherf 
were  willing  to  adopt. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  iiaid  in  his  ms.  history, 
which  only  comes  down  to  1680,  but  he  speaks 
pointedly  in  his  private  letters  to  several  gentlemen, 
and  in  tUe  last  tlumg  he  published,  his  Dying  testi- 
mony  to  the  order  of  th^  churches,  which  he  wrote 
jointly  with  Mr.  Higginson  of  Salem.  He  died 
Sept.  24th,  1704,  aged  83. 

HvNTiKCToif  Samuki.,  govesTiour  of  Connccti- 
eat,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Huntington,  esq.  of 
Windham,  and  descended  from  an  honourable  and 
hespectaUe  family.  His  early  years  were  distin- 
guished by  indications  of  an  excellent  understandr 
lag  and  a  taste  for  mental  improvement.  Without 
the  advantage  of  an  education  at  any  university,  or 
the  assistance  of  professional  studies,  he  acquired  a 
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competent  kncm^Iedge  of  law,  and  having  fixed  at 
Norwich)  be  in  a  few  years  became  eminent  in  hi» 
profession.  In  1 764,  he  was  a  representative  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  year  following  attorney, 
general.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed  assistant  judge 
in  the  superiour  court.  In  1775,  he  was  elected  a 
counsellor  and  a  delegate  to  congress.  In  I77&>; 
he  was  president  of  that  illustrious  body.  When 
the  time  expired  for  which  he  was  chosen  into  the  • 
national  councils,  he  resumed  his  ^eat  upon  the 
bench.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  state  and  lieut  governour.  He  succeeded  gov. 
Oriswold  as  chief  magistrate  in  1 786,  and  was  an- 
nually  re-elected  until  his  death,  Jan.  8.  1796. 

*^  His  natural  disposition  was  mild  and  amiable, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation  ingratiating  and 
exemplary.  The  prosperity  of  the  state  during  his 
administration,  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  civil 
and  military  interests,  are  unequivocal  testimonies 
of  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  with  which  he  presided* 

As  a  professor  of  religion,  a  constant  attendant 
lipon  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  he  manifested 
an  unvarying  faith  in  its  doctrines  and  joyful  hopea 
in  its  promises.'' 

The  governour  left  no  children.  Mrs.  H.  died, 
June  4,  1794,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion  of 
Windham.     Strong^s  sermon. 

HuKPHRE  V  John  was  early  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  New  England  plantations.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  patentees  Irom  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth. He  married  the  lady  Susan,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  brought  her  with  their  chil- 
dren to  Massachusetts  bay  in  1632 ;  and  was  im- 
mediately chosen  assistant.  He  fixed  his  habita- 
tion at  Lynn,  or  Saugus.  The  spot  of  ground 
which  he  cultivated  lies  on  the  old  road  between 
Boston  and  Salem.  In  1640,  he  was  about  remov- 
ing to  the  Bahama  islands,  but  altered  his  purpose 
upon  bearing  that  New  ftovidence  was  taken  by 
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the  Spaniards.  Having  met  with  some  losses  by- 
fire,  and  his  estate  being  otherwise  impaired,  he  re- 
turned to  England.  Lady  Moody  purchased  his 
plantation  at  Saugus**     Hutchinson* 

Hutchinson  Thomas,  govemour of  Massachu- 
setts  Bay,  was  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honourable  families  in  New  England. 
Several  of  the  name  held  offices  of  honour  and  ti-ust 
under  the  old  charter ;  others  were  of  his  majesty's 
council  under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  esq.  father  of  the 
governour,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  was 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  in  Sufiblk,  and  a  coun- 
sellor from  1714  to  1739,  the  year  of  his  death.  He 
was  the  man  who  seized  the  famous  capt.  Kidd 
when  he  resisted  the  officers  of  justice  sent  to  arrest 
him.  His  son  gives  a  brief  delineation  of  his  cha- 
racter in  saying  *^  I  wish  that  many  of  his  posterity 
may  so  justly  deserve  the  character  of  true  friends 
to  their  country.  Regardless  of  the  frowns  of  a 
governour,  or  the  threats  of  the  people,  he  spoke 
and  voted  according  to  his  judgment,  attaching 
himself  to  no  party  any  further  than  he  found  their 

'  measures  tend  to  the  publick  interest."  Col.  Hutch- 
inson left  several  children.     Neither  of  them  dis- 

'  covered  talents  or  ambition  except  the  eldest,  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  This  gentleman 
passed  through  strange  vicissitudes ;  at  one  time 
he  was  the  most  popular  character  in  Massachusetts, 
at  another  the  object  of  publick  abhorrence. 

Mr.  H.  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  north  grammar  school,  and  was  admitted  into 
Harvard  College  when  he  was  only  12  years  of  age. 
His  progress  in  literature  was  the  subject  of  notice 
and  applause.     In  1727  he  was  graduated;  but  in- 

^  This  lady  made  herself  notorious  in  the  early  settleroent  of 
the  country.  She  was  member  of  the  church  in  Salem,  but  ve- 
ry soon  renounced  infant  baptism.  Slie  was  admonished,  and 
still  persisted  in  her  opinion.  To  avoid  further  trouble  she  re- 
moyed  to  one  of  the  Dutch  plantations. 
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stead  of  following  his  studies  and  entering  one  of  the 
professions,  as  was  expected,  he  applied  himself  .to 
merchandize.     It  seemed  to  be  the  most  ardent  de- 
sire of  his  soul  to  acquire  property.    Ambition  and 
avarice  frequently  agitate  the  same  breast ;  and  he 
might  attach  an  importance  of  character  to  wealthy 
which  would  enable  him  to  gain  any  distinction  he 
wanted  as  he  advanced  in  life.    He  did  not  succeed 
in  his  commercial  pursuits,*  but  rather  diminished 
than  augmented  to  hb  patrimony.  His  fellow  towns* 
men  regarded  him  more  for  his  probity  and  honour 
dian  for  his  mercantile  skill ;  they  thought  him  ca- 
pable of  transacting  publick  business,  and  by  their 
favour  he  was  stimulated  to  bend  his  mind  wholly 
to  the  study  of  history  and  political  constitutions. 
He  was  chosen  a  selectman  of  Boston  in  1738,  and 
conducted  with  so  much  prudence  and  fidelity,  that 
he  was  appointed  by  the  town  their  agent  to  man- 
age very  important  business  in  Great  Britain,  which 
he   undertook,   and  settled  to  their  satisfaction* 
When  he  returned  from  London,  he  was  chosen  jqbc 
of  the  representatives  of  Boston  for  the  general 
court,  and  was  annually  elected  to  the  same  office, 
till  he  was  advanced  to  the  council  board*     hi  .the 
house  of  representatives  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion.    He  had  the  charms  of  oratory  beyond  any 
man  in  the  assembly.   There  was  equal  fluency  an  J 
pathos  in  his  manner ;  he  could  be  argumentatiye 
and  smooth*      He  was  active,  diligent,  plausible,, 
and  upon  all  occasions  seemed  to  be  influenced  by 
public  spirit  more  than  selfish  considerations.  Some 
who  admired  him  for  h)s  good  qualities  were  after- 
wards  of  a  different  opinion,  and  wondered  how.  he 
could  conceal  his  views  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
or  with  the  mask  of  dissimulation.   In  1747  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  ;  but  had  the  same  in- 
fluence among  the  members  as  when  he  led  in  their 
debates.     At  this  period  the  country  was  much 
embarrassed  by  the  publick  debt.     The  nominal 
^-alue  of  which  was  above  2,000,000  pounds,  and 
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ihe  ]tfD«isioii  mtde  fwredbenAiigllidittteiiflDOvOOQr 
pounds.    All  claase$  of  pQpplf t  exocpt  qpecuLstors^ 
[  suffered  beyond  desoripitiQii.     EspeciaUiy  the  cler» 
I  gy  9  aod  widowi^  or  prphtns,  whmiK  paUnrnal  inher* 
Itanc4  had  htttk  sunk  by  the  depreciation  of  ciirreii| 
money.    AU  complained^  but  none  could  suggeak 
a  flhethod  to  do  justice,  till  Mt.  H.  pointed  out  4 
way  of  serving  the  publiakt  trhtoh  nuide  bini  poii« 
del  ve  himself  jto  be  the  prince  of  |!oliticiaiis.    Thd 
«»  abofition  of  old  tenor/'  and  ^ '  introduction  of « 
fixed  ouffreficy«''  kt  rebtci  in  h|8  histoiy  without 
sparing  any  aoeount  gf  Us  own  eKertioiiB.  Hi  pro* 
posed  th^B  jQ^an  to  gov.  Shiiiey,  who  approved  it ! 
Mf  then  Qttered  the  aaoie  to  the  members  of  tho 
him»f  who  were  too  shortsi^te4  tP  oompTehen4 
}t !  Out  of  respect  tp  the  speaker,  tbey  appointed  a 
eommiftee  to  examine  what  it  mi^  be  I  The  phm^ 
however*  which  their  niost  experienced  ipembeni 
were  dispose^  to  reject,  which  the  nioat  poiitick 
tfiought  ridiculous,    which  seemed  in^raoticabk 
by  niei^  <sogaged  ii^  commerce,  w^s  at  last  by  hi^ 
og(ettiQn$  adoptedt  find  found  upon  trial  to  be'wise 
lad  jttdiQious*    Thp  monster  ^f  frightful  msia  wak 
soon  changed  to  the  finr  form  of  benevolence,  hofaL- 
lag  in  her  hands  the  fruits  (tf  industry  ;  or  riches  tt> 
indlvidualsi  and  honotlr  to  the  commimity.    Th# 
bill  passed  ia  the  year  174t9.    At  the  siiooteding 
dection,  Mr.  H.  was  chosen  a  member  pf  his  nu^ 
jesty's  council ;  but  was  still  an  fidvocate  for  dip 
cause  of  the  people  on  some  occasiQif^*  though  gen-r 
(srally  on  the  9ide  of  prerogative.    When  the  ex- 
cise act  passed  the  house  pf  represpntotives,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  council,  Mr.  Hutchinaon^ 
wMi  that  excellent  man,  chief  justice  Scwall^  op- 
posed it  with  aU  their  influeiice.    In  the  pamphlet 
called  '^  the  ixionster  of  tjaon^ters^''  v(rhicl|  was  a  sa- 
tirical description  pf  the  speeches  made  upon.tfafe 
excise  act  in  the  general  court,  Hutchinson  is  cliat- 
acterised  as  the  fiiend  of  liberty.     He  is  styled 
M^dan^e  Gracchia :   Sot  the  iRisembly  is  wppofHI^ 

am 
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to  .consiit  of  ladiesy  old  and  youiigi  orators  fiur  &eed 
and  fair  spoken,  nv  ith  a  goodly  number  of  scolds* 
The  act  vras  so  unpopular  that  Shirley  negatived  it, 
though  it  was  well  known  that  in  his  heart  he  ap« 
pfx>Ted  the  thing.  Mr..  H.  maintained  his  popularity 
some  years  after  this.  He  was  then  judge  of  prch- 
bate,  having  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward  fiutcnin- 
sQDy  who  died  in  1752.  His  conduct  in  this  ofice 
had  endeared  him  to  many.  He  was  tender  and 
compassionate,  had  a  generous  sympathy  with  the 
children  of  affliction,  and  often  wiped  the  tear  farom 
the  eye  of  the  mourner.  In  1758,  he  was  appoint* 
td.  lieut.  governouri  which  gave  pleasure  to  all 
classes  of  people :  his  deportment  gave  him  a 
fiirther  interest  in  their  affections.  He  was  affable 
aiKl  condescending  in  his  manners,  yet  upon  pub- 
lick  occasions  he  appeared  with  great  dignity,- and 
stepped  with  majesty  and  grace.  In  1760,  be  was 
appoiixted  chief  justice.  .  This  raised  a  popu<* 
lar  clamour :.  it  gave  offence  especially  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  families  of  the  province,  who  hsid 
merited  a  large  share  of  the  publick  esteem.  The 
branches  of  this  family  were  high  whigs ;  one  of 
them  had  been  promised  a  seat  on  the  bench  the 
first  vacancy,  and  now  saw  his  expectations  frus* 
tcated.  They  shook  the  rods  of  their  wrath  against 
all  who  were  in  the  government,  and  threaten- 
ed the  man  who  was  the  instrument  of  their  disap« 
pointment.^ 

*  The  29ih  day  of  April,  1775,  the  writer  of  thi» memoir  pass- 
ed the  afternoon  with  the  late  venerable  judge  Trowbridge  at  bis 
house  in  Cambridge.     It  was  a  time  of  rery  earnest  and  anxious 
expectation.     The  judge  made  this  observation  after  a  very  soK 
emn  pause:     <<it  was  a  most  unhappy  thing  that  Mr.  H.  wa^- 
ever  chief  justice  of  our  court.  What  O— -  saidy '  ttiat  he  would 
set  the  province  io  flames,  if  he  perished  by  the  fircy^haa  comt 
to  pass.    He,  poor  man  I  suffers  ;  and  what  are  we  coming  to  ? 
■I  tiiought  liule  of  it  at  the  time.   I  made  every  exertion  in  favour 
.  of  Mr.  H.  and  think  now  he  was  the  best  man  to  be  there*  if  the 
people  had  been  satibfled,  and  he  had  never  looked  beyond  it.  But 
I  now  think  it  was  unhappy  for  us  all.     And  I  fully  believe  this 
-^^war  would  have  been  put  off  many  years,  if  gOT.  H.  hud  not  been 
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In  1760,  Pditasdl  left  the  province;  and  Hutdun- 
son  pi^sided  as  chief  magistrate.  His  ainbition* 
was  gratified.  His  influence  was  used  to  advanct. 
his  relations  to  places  of  profit,  some  of  them  to 
honourable  stations,  for  which  they  were  not  quali'* 
fied.  His  ruling  passions  often  biassed  his  judgment^ 
and  stimulated  him  to  act  a  part  injurious  to  him* 
self,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  province.  At  one 
time  he  held  the  places  of  lieut.  govemour,  coun- 
sellor, judge  of  probate,  chief  justice,  &c.  These 
offices,  with  his  own  property,  would  enable  him  to 
live  handsomely  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman.  But 
be  wanted  to  be  rich.  High  life,  has  its  charms,  and 
he  wished  to  give  a  splendour  to  his  station.  This 
will  account  for  certain  peculiarities  In  his  conduct^ 
which  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  profusion 
and  meanness. 

The  friends  of  gpv.  PownaU  were  enemies  ta 
Hutclunson.  The  patriots  of  Boston  hailed  Pow- 
pall  as  their  friend,  because  he  was  a  whig.  A  club 
of  sturdy  whigs,  who  met  at  the  battery  in  the  nor- 
thern section  of  the  town,  endeavoured  to  render  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor  odious.  It  was 
said  the  governour  was  sometimes  seen  amidst  thi$ 
merry  association.  It  is  certain  that  they  were 
frequently  visited  by  friends  of  a  higher  order, 
when  certain  points  were  to  be  carried  in  town 
meeting.  At  other  times  they  admitted  into  their 
company  many  of  the  lower  class^  whose  tongues 
had  no  bridle,  when  Hqtchinson  and  Shirley  were 
to  be  aspersed* 

While  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  on  the  bench  of 
judges  he  performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  his  man*^ 
ner  of  getting  the  place  was  forgotten.  He  was  so 
much  a  favourite  with  the  house  of  representatives, 

Oiade  chief  justice  !'*  He  spoke  of  Hutchinson  as  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  who  could  fit  himself  in  a  very  little  time  for  any  busi- 
ness; and  told  likewise  how  their  friendship  was  broken  off* 
whici  manifested  that  gov.  H.  could  be  giulty  of  mean  pe84nH- 
mem,andlBordid  ingratitude* 


ooufC  of  Gvnt  BritBiD*    In  tlik  dectim  he  kid  aM 
Hm  vcfesa  of  b«th  Immism  escept  dght. 

Tbe  state  of  our  affiulra^  9lk  that  peiiod»  wm  erilld 
oil.  JasJIer  Mauduit  was  une^iial  tb  the  btasineos 
ata^picd  faim^  BoOan  wm  left  out  of  the  ageM^p^ 
tiiottgh  e^cry  wiy  capaUe  and  asmliioiMi  himtaLfHb 
ht  was  an  episo^ifiliaa ;  Mattduit  waa  a  disaenter, 
bat  nore  |>ioos  ttaui  jttdiolous ;  hfe  looked  upon  fhs 
aaoat  important  conoema  of  Matsachuaetis  widt 
MgM  mdiftrenoe^  except  his  seal  waa  excited- 
to  convert   Indtaoat    his  brother  waa  dao*  tite 


teoi  of  the  mimstry.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  prevent- 
^gcnngiby  the  advice  of  Bernard^  tSl  he  could  ob* 
tun  peittisatoar  to  leave  the  province,  of  which  he 
was  lieut  govt^moun  lie  wnate  to  lord  Halifiu^ 
who  complKrd  with  his  iequest.  But  then  ttte  tide 
MT  his  iiAuence  had  turned^  tbte  popular  gde  was 
ohanged,  and  the  general  cotirt  v^Aed  ^ot  to  aead 
an  agent.  He  ^vw  sorely  mortified,  bat  his  friends 
eeuld  not  help  htm ;  and  kia  erienUea  rejiiioed  «e 
the  eibct  k  had  upon  him.  They  had  exerted 
Aomselvesi  totis  viribus,  to  persuade  the  genertf 
court,  that  he  was  a  man  of  arbitimy  notions,  and 
would  seek  Us  own  a|;gran<tteenient  more  tiam  'die 
:  advantage  of  hia  constttuents. 

The  ^ext  year  the  stamp  act  jpaased  die  British 
MrUament.  Secretary  Oliver  Was  stamp  master  in 
Bosten.  His  oSce  was  pulled  down,  August  14, 
ITS5,  the  day  the  act  was  to  be  tn  forces  Mn  H. 
betw  his  brother  in  law^  was  also  the  object  of  po- 
ttticai  animosity ;  riots  increased  till  the  town  was 
coaspktely  under  the  influence  of  a  mob,  ti^oae 
fierce  spirits  were  let  loose  to  da  misdiief. 

The  house  of  the  lieut.  goverxiottr  waa  torn  lo 
jpieces  within  a  fortnight  of  the  first  lawless  attadc 
upon  the  secretary.  This  excited  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  order.  The  mftlitia  were  called,  wt 
the  next  evenings  aod  they  put  a  atop  to  all  rioteiis 
|nPoeeedings«    But  those  wl^  were  active  ia*  doiaf 
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Amtttk^tt  irare  wvar  «IM  u^teum^hf  fht 
tBtvtt  authoti^*  There  fras  ^iifnblick  ftrmi  to  Mr* 
H.  of  ^^lf4  17».6d.  ftndto  •dinrairfhrtrsinyflrtK 
jmtion* 

cteuiBf^  ytears.  He  hfA  many  CneniB^  kowewTi 
^irlM>  never  couU  liariknir  an  ill  thought  of  liim  tSA 
Ida  lotlefs  ware  {>ablkhad, whieh  ke  sent  to  Engkndi 
"atfcerein  he  advised, that  **  colonial  prMleges  ahould 
beabii<%ed."  He  Alwaya  dk^shited  tit  these  frieiife 
Aat  his  aentittieiits  were  contrary.  Among  tbeia 
^ere  ckigymen  of  great  re9t>eetabUity,  and  many 
aotier*minded  <:idzen8.  They  beHeved  him  k  frieiid 
to  the  province,  aswdl-  aa  to  ihe  New  Kngland 
churches.  He  read  to  them  letters^^hich  he  wrote 
in  fiivour  of  the  people,  and  against  the  arbitrary 
Bbeaaiirea  of  die  Britidi  court.  But  thia  was  a  mere 
artifice^  and  itnade  his  character  more  odious  after  it 
was  6illy  discovered. 

On  the  evening  of  tht  5th  of  March,  l^/TO,  when 
a  party  of  Britidi  acddiera  fired  upon  the  inhabi- 
taiits  of  Boston,  he  had  a  most  difficult  business  t6 
manage  ;  but  he  behaved  with  so  much  discretion 
in  his  advi6e  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops,  and  Us  addreas  to  the  people,  that  lua  ene» 
mies  could  not  speak  a  wwd  againat  him,  with  all 
their  violehce  against  the  soldiers.  His  prudence 
calmed  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

In  1771,  Mr*  Hb  received  hia  commissions^  as 
govrmoar  of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  fromthb  tinte 
be  became  completely  subservient  to  the  views  of 
the  British  mini^.  He  entered  into  a  controverqr 
with  the- general  court,  in  which  he  asserted  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  right  ef  the  British  parlia- 
ttient  to  tax  America.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed 
is  he  expected.  It  was  evident  that  the  manage- 
Usenl  of  the  argument  was  superiour  on  the  other 
tide,  and  it  was  said  the  ministry,  instead  of  being 
lileased,  wer6  rather  dbgusted,  that  he  should  make 
M  a  Bttbject  of  controversy.     It  was  a  thing  to  be 
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taken  for  granted ;  not  to  be  discussed..  Whoever 
reads  the  newspapers,  from  1771  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  warp  may  get  a  good  idea  of  Hutchin- 
son's character.  He  had  his  eulogists  in  the  Ga- 
zette or  Newsletter  j  and  the  writings  on  the  other 
Side  of  the  most  respectable  class  were  in  the  Bos« 
ton  Gazette,  signed  Marchtnont  Nedham\  or  iVa- 
van^lus.  The  first  were  supposed  to  flow  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Quincy,  a  lawyer  of  great  abilities  and 
eloquence,  who  unhappily  for  his  country  lived  but 
a  short  time  after.  The  letters  from.Novaoglus 
were  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  this 
or  any  country  has  produced.*  Gov.  Hutchinson 
was  superseded  by  gen^  Gage,  in  1774,  and  on  lus 

"*  Novanglus,  who  knew  Hutchinfton  completely,  that  describes 
Km  (Boston  Gazette,  Feb.  20,  ir7s»)  ^That  Hotchmson  was 
amiable  and  exemplary,  in.  eome  respects,  and  very  unamiable 
and  unexemplary  in  others,  is  certain  troth,  otherwise  he  never 
would  have  retained  so  much  popularity  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
mwle  so  pernicious  a  use  of  it  on  the  other.  His  behaviour  ia 
several  important  offices  was  with  fidelity  and  integrity  incases 
which  did  not  afiect  his  political  systen,  Uit  he  bent  all  his  offices 
to  that.  Had  he  continued  steadfast  4o  those  principles  in  religion 
and  government  which  he  professed  in  former  life,  and  which 
alone  had  secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  all  bis 
importance,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  respected  and  beloved* 
and  done  honour  to  his  native  country^  But  by  renouncing  tbos^' 
principles  and  that  conduct  which  had  made  him  and  all  his  an- 
cestors respectable,  his  character  is  now  considered  by  all  Amer- 
ica, and  the  best  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  (notwithstanding  the 
countenance  he  has  received  from  the  ministry)  as  a  man  who 
by  all  his  actions  aimed  at  making  himself  great  at  ^he  expense  of 
the  liberties  of  his  native  country.  He  was  open  to  flattery  to 
such  a  remarkable  degree  that  any  who  would  flatter  him  were 
sure  of  his  fnendship ;  and  every  one  who  would  not  was  sure  of 
his  enmity.  He  was  credulous  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of  every 
thing  which  favonred  his  own  plans,  and  equally  incredulous,  of 
every  thing  which  made  against  him.  His  natural  and  acquired 
abilities  were  certainly  above  the  common  standard,  but  were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  persons  whom  he  had  admitted  to  power. 
His  industry  was  prodigious,  and  his  knowledge  lay  chiefly  in  th* 
laws,  politicks  and  iiistory  of  this  province,  of  which  he  had  Umg^ 
experience,  yet  with  all  his  advantages,  he  never  was  master  of 
the  true  character  of  his  native  country,  nor  even  Qf  New  England^ 
and  the  Massachusetts  Baj. 
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arrival  at  Boston,  he  embarked  for  England.  He 
was  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration, 
or  to  describe  the  state  of  the  colonies,  which  he 
did  in  such  a  manner  as  met  the  views  and  designs 
of  the  British  cabinet,  who  took  him  into  high  fa- 
vour, and  made  him  giddy  with  vain  expectation. 
Two  instances,  which  show  the  imbecility  of  a  mind 
once  strong  and  vigorous,  and  also  how  ignorant 
a  wise  man  may  become,  who  neglects  pure  sources 
of  information,  shall  be  here  related.  The  writer 
of  this  article  vouches  for  their  authentfcity  < ' 

The  governours  Hutchinson,  Carlton  and  Tryon 
were  called  upon  for  their  opinion  upon  the  ques-^ 
tioii  about  going  to  war  with  America;.  Mr.  H. 
said  that  the  people  would  not,  with  their  armies,  re- 
sist theauthority  and  power  of  Great  Britain.  ^*  That 
a  few  troops  would  be  sufficient  to  quell  them  if 
they  did  make  oppositioa  '*  Gen.  Carlton  spake' 
to  this  purpose,  '^  that  America  might  easily  be  con- 
auered,  but  they  wouM  want  a  considerable  army 
tor  their  purpose.  That  he  would  not  pretend  to 
inarch  to  New  York  or  Boston  without  10,000 
men.'*  Tryon,  said,  ^^  it  would  take  large  armies 
and' much  time  to  bring  America  to  their  fe^t.  The 
{K>wer  of  Great  Britain  was  equal  to  anything ;  but 
all  that  power  must  be  exerted  before  they  put  the 
monster  in  chains.'' 

Another  thing  is  a  proof  of  the  vanity  of  his  mind. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston  that  his  services 
were  so  acceptable  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  that 
he  ws^  to  have  a  peerage.  He  observed  on  his  own 
part  how  small  his  estate  was.  that  he  could  never 
^pear  in  the  character  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But 
was  told  the  honour  would  be  accompanied  with 
such  lucrative  appendages  as  would  banish  all  con« 
cem  of  this  kind  from  his  mind.  His  advice  was 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  %var.  The  battle 
of  Bunker  hill  convinced  the  army  of  Britain,  that 
the  Americans  would  fight,  and  the  capture  of  bur* 
goyne  opened  the  eyes  of  th^  ministry  as  well  as  of 
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0f  natlcMU  Hotdifaww  lived  retmdat  BroMAf 
)ttiu  Up  imttyed  no-  m«rk  of  Imoow  iRHft  ihtt 
90uit;  bis  UtOfBTy  fiwdft  wiltd  bint  h^  oiHa^ 
pade  disQArs  »t  whicb  wovo  as9tinbtod  ibo  AoMrir 
Cfui  loyaliata  «id  ottie»  Attached  to  ^  sunt  cmse^ 
In  tb^  spring  of  tAm^^VTy  17<0v  be  wm  ttikm  ^ 
^ler  rtturniiig  from  a  jouniey,  Hi$  fediogs  but 
}ptien  deeply  wounded  by  the  deaA  of  a  prart  mm^ 
Me  dan^^ter^  and  <rf^  b^  youngest  am*  JEacb  bs4 
j^idmonafy  coospUints^  to  wUch  be  was  idao  a«b% 
ject.  The  daughter  d^»  Sept.  Sl^  177L ;  his  sor 
WiUiaaft,  Feb*  20, 1780.  The  fathet soon  followed; 
Im  wasvery  sick  from  the  beginning  of  AprU^  «m 
died  Jtttie  8d  of  tbe  aame  year.  He  was  kwied  on 
the  ftth  at  Crpyden ;  Gharlea  Paxton^  Mr.  Qayke^ 
and  the  ntsv.  Pr.  Chandlnr  were  fhsee  of  Ub  bcar-» 
trs.  He  left  no  othjnr  warko  tbaa  those  wbieb  h« 
yuUisbad  m  America.  His  history  of  Maaaadiii« 
setts  is  B  most  Tslusble  eoUectiion  of  &Gts>  but  wanta 
ibe  Gityk of  an bistorauu  It  iasiifioiently  hmvmn 
to  excuse  our  saying- suqr  thing  more  of  it. 

James,  asy.  Mr.  pastor  of  the  church  ib  Charlcsf 
town»  arrived  in  New  England  in  IfSAftr  He  was  of 
Ifincolnshure,  Great  Britain.  He  was  inrittdtoitalHl 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Charlestown  in  tho 

Slace  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Soon  after  his  aotdiKneal^ 
in  Zachary  Symmes  was  chosen  teacher  of  thif 
church.  He  came  over,  in  1634,  with  Mr.  LaArop^ 
and  has*  left  a  name  recorded  among  ibe  wordues  c€ 
the  land.  Mr«  James'  reputation  is  more  dondedh 
lie  was  involved  in  some  disputes  with  the  fieo|^ 
ai  his  society,  which  caded  in  hb  sefayration*  uH^ 
ferent  accounts  are  given  of  his  codductv  and  pw^ 
haps  blame  may  be  attached  to  both  parties.  Johi^ 
son  says,  ^^  seeds  of  prejudices  were  sown  a^doit 
him  by  the  enemies  of  the  worlof  tbe  Lord.''  Govw 
ernour  Winthrop  relates  the  a&ir  diferentfy :  *^The 
teacher,  Mr.  9ymBMs,  and  moat  of  the  bredttnen  bad 
taken  offence  at  dive»  speeches  of  his^  hfe  being  | 
melancholy  man,  and  fidl  of  f  auadeas  jealoi|8ieS| 
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•cOt  for  wlikh  «hqr  had  dolt  with  him  both  in  pab- 
lick  and  private.   But  rccctviBg  no  aatisfiictioD,  thay 
wiDic  to  all  the  neighbouriiig  churdb^a  for  advise 
aaid  help  in  this  caae,  Vfho  aendiog  chosen  nifii 
(moat  elders)  Aejr  met  on  the  4th  Say  of  the  &nt 
jBunth»  16SS  I  and  finding  the  pastor  vevy  &iiltyy 
yet  beeaqac  thef  had  Qpt  ^i0t  with  hioiindueor* 
dor,  (for  of  two  witnesses  adduced  one  was  the 
acouaer)  thej  advised,  diat  if  thejr  could  not  eomi^ 
Jbrlabljr  dose,  lumsdi^  and  sunh  as  stood  on  Us 
part  (if  they  would)  should  desire  dismission^  which 
should  be  grsnted  them,  for  awardii^  extremities  ; 
'but  if  he  persisted,  &c«  the  churdi  should  cast  him 
out'l !  He  went  to  New-Havipny  and  thcfe  apent 
tbe  remainder  of  his  days. 
'   JoHirsoii  IsAAc^  was  die  son  of  Abraham  Jofaa« 
son,  esq«  of  ^Upaham,   in  the  county  of  RutlsMU 
->€arest  Britain.    He  may  be  called  die  &ther  of  Boa- 
iton,  as  it  was  he  who  persuaded  gov.  Wintfarop  an4 
llie  compafiy.to  cross  over  the  jKmth  ude  of  the 
^MerClndes.    He  was  the  ridiest  man  of  all  the 
jplanters,  and  Was  filled  vi^ith  pious  zeal  to  enoourage 
ibe  plantation*    The  afiaits  lof  the  company  were 
fOonMhitted  to  five  (parsons  in-JEoigland,  and  five  who 
^mete. going  over  <to  the  new  .s^sdement     Those 
.last  mentimiedy  wcie  Windisop^  Dudley^  Johnaony 
JBaltonstall,  and  Revel.     The  confidence,  whiah 
Jibe  whole  corporation  had  in  Mr«  Johnson,  is  evi* 
4ient  firom  th^  eleoting  him  one  of  the  referees  in 
*tfm  disputo  between.  J.  and  S.  Brown,  and  capt* 
lEndicot  16S9,    The  Browns  complained  of  the 
4ibu8e  they  had  received  at  Naumkeake,  and  de- 
-manded  damages.    It  does.nctt  qipesr  how  the  dis- 
pute was  settled ;  but  it  qipeara,  that  John  Win- 
^dirop,  and  Ismc  Johnson,  together  with  two  cler« 
fffWBttj  the  rev.  Mr.  White,  end  !•  Oav^^ovt, 
wereohoaento  meet  withfi>urQfi  (he  other  side, 
wlrn  wete  to  finish  the  buaaess.     Mr.i.  boilt 
iMthouae  iqpon  a  hill  in  Boston.    Tremont  street 
-paaaes  by  it.     He  was  a  man  graatly  bdoyadr 
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Had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  unbng  tbt  .moat 
distinguished  characters  of -Miesacfauaetts;  bnt  kc 
died,  September  20;  1630,  about  two  iathe  moira. 
•ing.  The  deadi  of  such  a  man  spread  a  mefaB- 
choly  paleness  upon  every  countenance.  *^  He  was 
a  holy  man  and  wise,^'  says  gov.  Wintfarop,  <*  and 
died  in  sweet  peace,  leaving  a  part  of  his  subsikancse 
to  die  colony."  Before  his  dsadi,  he)  expressed 
his  joy  to  see  a  church  of  Christ  gathered  in  Amer* 
ica^  and  was  buried,  at  his  jofwn  request,  in  part  of 
the  ground  on  Tremontane,  which  is  between 
school  street  and  court  street  The  people  mao^ 
fested  their  attachment,  by  ordering  their  bodies  to 
be  buried  near  him,  as  they  died.  It  has  continued 
a  burial  ground  ever  ^nce.  He  died  withont  diB- 
"  dren.    He  married  the  lady  Arabella,  dau^^ter  of 

•  the  eaffl  of  Lincoln.  This  virtuous  woman  died  a 
short  time  before  her  husband.  She  was  taken  sick 

'  at  Salem.  Among  others  that  were  seized  with 
'mortal  sickness,  says  Mr. Hubbard,  waatheladf 
Arabella,  wife  of  Mn  Isaac  Johnson,^  who  possiUy^ 
had  not  taken  the  counsel  of  our  siaviour, .  *^  to  s^t 
down  and  consider  what  the  cost  would  be  after  <At 
began  to  build*  For  coming  from  a  paradise  <if 
plenty  and  pleasure,  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  fiuB* 
ily  of  a  noble  earldome,  into  a  wildoness  of  wants, 
'  it  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  for  her,  so  as  tibt 

-  virtues  of  her  mind  were  not  able  to  stem  the  tide 

-  of  the  many  adversities  of  her  outward  oondkioa, 

•  which  she  soon  saw  after  her  arrival,  she  waa  saw- 
rounded  with,  for  which  she  in  a  short  time  after 
ended  her  days  at  Sblem,  where  she  first  landed, 
and  was  soon  after  solemnly  interred,  as  the  coadi* 
tion  of  those  times  would  bear,  leavii^.  her  hus- 
band  (a  worthy  gentleman  of  note  for  piety  and 
wbdom)  a  sorrowful  mourner,  and  so  overwhelm- 
ed ina  flood  of  tears  and  grief,  that  about  a  moadi 
after,  they  carried  him  after  her  into  another  world.'* 

In  his  will,  which  he  made  in  £ngland,  he  left 
^a  great  nunber  of  Ic^jaciea  to  his  friends,  and  to 
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pUms  and^  chmtabic  useeJ  Tt>  Mr.  Cottoa  from 
wiiom,  to  date  piabe  of  God*s  gnioe,  lie  acknowU 
««lg€8  he  had  received  muoh  comfort  and  help  jua 
hki  ^iiitual  estate,  he  gave  SO  poiuids  and  a  goim 
doth.  The  advowson  and  right  of  patironage  of  the 
parish  charth  of  Cltpsham^  he  gave  to  Mr.  Dudley 
and  Mr.  Cotton.  He  limited  his  funeral  charges  to 
fiSO  pouods.  A  small  part  of  this  charge  sufficed  to 
bury  him  in  Boston.  Here  many  scattered  bless- 
ings upon  his  grave,  and  bedewed  it  with  tears  of 
fiieiidship^  while  their  minds  wa*e  soothed  with  the 
sweet;,  remembrance  of  his  virtues,  ffutctumomm 
Hubbard^s  mss^ 

JoirxsoN  Samubl,  president  of  King's  College, 
New  York,  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Connecticut^  of 
very'  wordiy  parents.  In  his  puerile  years  he  dis- 
covered a  lively  fancy,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
laaproved  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  mind. 
.The  rudiments  of  hia  education  he  received  from 
Jared  £liot,  who  then  kept  school  at  Guilford*  It  is 
0.  very  great  advantage  to  youth  to'  receive  early  im- 
pressions from  an  aUe  hand.  Many  of  the  teach- 
ers in  country  villages,  and  we  may  extend  our  ob- 
aervatkiDs  to  larger  towns,  are  not  the  men  to  dis- 
aeminate  virtue,  or  promote  knowledge.  The  sub- 
feet  of  our  notice  was  fortunate  io  having  Mr.  £.  for 
his  instructor,  but  suffered  from  the  ignorance  of 
tktheTa.  He  had  talents  and  res<dution  to  overcome 
every  difficulty;  but  how  many  ingenious  youth  sink 
wader  discouragement,  where  the  master  shakes  hi^ 
iron  rods,  but  has  no  faculty  of  winning  the  souls 
of  lib  pupils  or  giving  instruction  !  Mr*  J.  ento^d 
Yide  College »  1710,  was  graduated  at  the  usual 
lime^  and  very  soon  was  chosen  tutor,  being  con- 
sidered as  the  best  scholar  in  his  class.  In  1724, 
he  was  ordained  at  West  Haven,  being  then  in  the 
S4th  year  of  his  age. 

While  he  was  tutor  of  the  college,  valuable  pre- 
sents of  modem  books  were  made  to  the  library. 
Mxm  agent  Dummer's  donation  was  800  v<^.    A 
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ftndaeMi  ii^  the  hew  library  hroofgkk  ttf^oh/^m 
tunnber  of  young  gcMemen  o£  Ikeiary  taMe^  wte 
iftutually  afifiisted  each  oAcr  in  fitiid]riiig  the  pliflos^ 
epherS)  as  well  as  the  divmes.  TIk  resalt  of  die 
sliidy  and  consultation  was,  that  ordkiatioos  in  tbe 
New  £ngland  churches  were  not  valid  ;  that  tile 
New  England  divines  were  very  i^ioiant,  and  their 
preaching  contemptible.  The  knowledge  acquired 
by  reading  the  WOTks  of  Bjekhrow^  Patrick^  Souths 
Inilotson,  Sec*  was  ^<  like  a  Hood  of  light  breakinjv 
in  upon  the  mind.^^  Few,  however,  Mr.  Johnson 
^ibserved,  discovered  an  indtnation  or  cnriosity  to 
consult  any  of  the  abovementioned  writers,  except 
Messrs.  Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Whittdaey^  Wetmore, 
Brown,  and  himself.  All  these  men,  from  drinking 
deeply  of  diese  streams,  became  converts  to  the 
church  of  England. 

Dr.  I<Jinson  went  to  England  fi3r  oiders,  in  com« 
(any  with  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Mr.  Brown  i  Mr.  Wel« 
more  followed.  Thi«e  of  the  gentlenien,  Messrs* 
Hart,  Eliot  and  Whittlesey,  upon  further  consideri 
ation,  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  tliose,  who  cm* 
braced  episcopacy.  They  Uved  to  an  cid  age^ 
ministers  of  the  churches  where  they  first  settiedi 
and  were  among  the  most  eminent  and  usefid  men 
in  New  England^  Mr.  Jolmson  was  af^inted 
missionary  of  the  London  Society  foe  Stratfordt 
where  fab  arrived  Nov.  4,  1723,  He  was  the  only 
episcopal  clergyman  in  the  cdiony.  His  aociety 
consisted  of  SO  families  in  the  place  of  lus  mission^ 
and  about  40  more  in  the  neighbouring  <to«ms,  to 
whom  he  officiated  as  often  as  he  could  make  iteon^ 
venient.  When  Burnet  was  govemour  of  New 
York,  he  cultivated  Mr.  Johnson's  acquaintance) 
and  esteemed  him  for  h^  talents  as  well  as  relation 
to  the  episcqud  church.  But  this  led  the  clergy* 
man  into  some  difficulty,  as  the  govemour  was  frotn 
the  liberal  school  of  thcdogy,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
inclined  rather  to  tiie  high  diurch.  Gov.  Burnet 
^persuaded  him  to  read  Clarke,  Hoadley,  WlHston, 


fttOi Hidifc  was  feared  by  some  of  hb  fritsdtilMt 
he  would  be  borne  down  bjr  the  ^weight  of  thdr  i^eaw 
ioilkigs.  Bttt  in  this  case  he  wonM  have  lost  tte 
firiendshij)  and  patronage  of  the  bishops  and  dtvinea^^ 
to  whom  he  had  bean  introduced  in  Englavid^  who 
were  all  on  tlie  opposite  side^  in  the  great  Bangorian 
Qdntroversy* 

Among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Dean  Berk^ 
ley  W3ia  the  most  useful  and  afieotionate.  He  came 
to  America  in  17209  and  resided  two  years  at  Rhode 
Isfamd*  These  years  were  very  interesting  to  a  man^ 
who  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Mr*  Johnson  did 
W>t  &il  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  improve 
every  advantage  arising  from  ^ucb  exalted  fnend-t 
ship.  Berkley  was  capable  of  improving  the  bu^ 
Hian  race*  His  virtue  was  equal  to  his  genius  and 
learning.  What  a  luxury  for  those,  who  were  inti« 
mate  with  ham  1  After  he  left  New  £ngl«nd  he  kept 
up  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Johnson,  .present* 
ed  him  with  many  books  for  his  own  use,,  and  gave 
to  Yale  College  by  his  advice,  ri>ove  1000  volumes^ 
besides  his  .fimn  on  Rhode  Island,  the  income  of 
wAiich  was  appropriated  to  the  three  best  ^bssical 
eeholars. 

.  In  l7St5»  Mr.  Johoson  engaged  in  a  controversy 
^thr  Mjt.  Dickenson  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
a  gendcman  of  whom  the  minbters  of  the  church  of 
England  speak  with  the  highest  respect*  Mn 
Dickenson's  book  was  printed  in  Boston  with  a 
prefiice  written  by  Mr.  Foxcroft,  to  which  Dr. 
iohnson  replied. 

In  i73S,  Mr*  Graham^  of  Woodbury,  published 
**  a  ballad,"  in  which  he  was  satirical  on  several 
episcopal  ministers  in  Cormecticut.  This  led  to 
anodier  publication,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
styled,  «^  plain  reasons  for  conforming  to  the 
riitttch.*'  To  this  Mr.  Graham  wrote  an  answer } 
Mr.  Johnson  replied,  and  die  controversy  was  kept 
up,  each  of  them  writing  another  tract,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  1736,  from  Mr,  Johnson*    Tliese  dA» 
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lencM  of  the  church  gamed  Mr.  Johnson  so  wmcb 
reputation^  that  be  was,  in  the  year  1743,  presented^ 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  a  degree  of  i>«^ 
$or  in  Divimty. 

'  In  1746,  Dn  Johnson  prmted  a  work,  which  he 
called,  a  *♦  ^siem  0/ morality ^^^  containmg  the  ** JIfW 
principles  0/  morci  phUasofky^  or  ethieks  in  a  cham 
0fne€e98ary  consequences  Jrom  important  facts J^^ 

He  also  prepared  another  work,  17512,  ^*  a  cmnpe$$^ 
dium  oflogicy^^  &c.  which  issued  from  the  press  of 
Franklin,  and  had  a  high  recommendadon'  frcmi 
that  philosophick  gentleman. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  so  distinguished  a  scholaur,  that 
the  trustees  of  King's  College,  New  York,  elected 
him  their  first  president.    He  continued  in  this  of- 
fice from  1754  to  1763,  and  then  retired  from  his 
station  at  NewYoric  to  the  town  of  Stratford  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  had  passed  his  youthful  days 
in  laborious  and  active  services  for  the  church  of 
England  ;  nor  was  his  ardour  in  that  cause  copied 
by  age^     Amidst  many  bodily  infiirmities,  he  had 
a  lively,  vigorous  exercise  of  his-  mind.     He  em- 
plojred  his  time  and  pen  in  making  proselytes  to 
the  church  of  England.    He  wrote  an  appendix  to 
the  pamphlet,  which  first    appeared  against  Dr* 
Mayhew's  considerations  of  the  conduct  of  the  soci^ 
ety  for  propagating  the  gospel.     The  vindicatioR 
of  the  society,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson's  appendix  ia 
annexed,  is  anonymous*     It  is  said  to  be  the  pro*, 
duction  of  Dr;  Caner,  minister  of  the  king's  dnqpel, 
Boston,  who  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  only 
the  editor ;  but  the  report  comes  from  gbod  anthor* 
ity,  that  he  was  the  writer^    In  1765,  he  published 
an  English  grammar  and  catechism.    Also  another 
edition  of  his  logick,  and  also  a  Heinew  grammar, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  *^  Hebrew  tc» 
be  the  mother  of  all  languages,  and  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  begin  a  learned  education  with  that  lan- 
guage, which  tends  to  all  other  languages,  andboiv 
xows  from  none.*' 
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.  Ho  man  coidd  enjoy  a  more  happy  <Ad  age  than 
I>r*  Johnson.  He  had  resources  in  his  own  mind, 
was  fond  of  books,  was  able  to  correspond  with  hia 
firiends  at  a  distance,  and  to  give  pleasure  to  those 
with  whom  he  converted  at  home.  Beside  this 
general  tranquility,  he  had  the  consolations  of  rdx- 
gion,  loddng  beyond  this  world  to  that  place  whera 
the  virtues  of  the  rational  mind  will  be  improved^ 
and  the  christian's  hope  be  turned  into  fruition. 

H&died  January  6»  1772^  aged  76.  Mr.  Learning 
pnached  at  his  funeral :  Mr.  Beach  also  printed  a 
aermon  in  wluch  he  endeavoured  to  do-  justice  to 
his  character.  Private  letters.  C handler^ s  life  of 
president  Joknsmu 

JoLTFB  John,  esq.'died  at  a  great  age,  Nov* 
1701,  *^a  man  who  had  been  very  useful  in  former 
days,  and  a  member  of  the  councfl  in  latter  days.'' 
71  M.  H.  mss. 

JossaLTir  JoHN»  gentleman,  is  bettec  known 
by  his  writings,  than  by  any  biographical  sketches 
given  of  hun.  A  person  of  the  name  is  mentioned 
aiaong  ;  the  commissioners  thBt  came  over  in  the 
veign  of  Charles  II.  to  put  .F.  Gorges  into  posses-* 
mm  of  his  lands.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  in 
£agland»  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  that  John  Jossclyn 
waa  his  brother.  He  discovered  upon  all  occasions 
a  prejudice  against  the  peojde  of  the  Massachusetta 
eolcmy.  He  published, in  167S,  a  book  called,  *^  Nev§ 
JSujgland^s  rarities  discoycredf  inbirdSf  beasts,  fishes^ 
serpems  and  plants  of  that  country.  Together  with 
the  physical  and  clururgical  remedies  wherewith  tha 
nauves  constantly  use  to  cure  their  distempers^ 
wounds  and  sores^  also,  a  description  of  an  Indian 
^ua^  in  all  her  bmvery,  with  a  poem  not  improper* 
fy conferred  upon  her^tiaOfZchronological  table^^^  &c 
liCr.  Josselyn  says,  he  came  into  New  England, 
1665.    On  the  28th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  Boston. 

In  1674,  Josselyn  primed  *'  an  account  of  two  voy* 
9gss  to  New  England,  with  a  dedication  to  the  pre* 
^dent  and  fellows  of  die  royal  society."^ 
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KirotLTs  Hakse«,d  came  ov^r  to  America  li^ 
163 B.  He  had  been,  nine  years,  a  minister  of  the 
church  6f  England,  and  then  became  a  noncoo* 
formist.  InlEbston,  he  was  accused  of  Antinomi- 
anbm,  and  meeting  with  trouble  on  this  account, 
he  went  to  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
preached  lour  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  old 
country.  While  he  was  at  Dover,  he  wrote  a  letter^ 
fuUof  resentment,  against  the  Massachusetts  coloojr. 
-He  declared,  **  they  were  more  arbitrary  tfian  the 
iiigh  commission  court,  and  that  there  waa  no  real 
religion  in  the  country."  A  copy  of  this  letter  was 
sent  to  gov.  Winthcop*  Mr.  HnoUys  being  much 
affected  with  the  discovery,  went  to  Boston,  and  at 
the  publick  lecture  mads  a  humble  confi^sibl^  of 
his  faults,  and  wrote  a  retraction  to  his  friends,  in 
England,  which.he  left  with  the  govemour  to  send* 
According  to  Dr.  Belknap  he  was  an  eccentric]^ 
character.  In  their  political  altercations  he  joined 
with  capt.  Underbill,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  waa 
armed  with  a  pistol  to  defend  him ;  another  had  a 
bible  .mounted  on  a  halbert  for  an  ens^,  and  with 
this  ridiculous  parade  threatened  the  other  party  Id 
the  combat.  He  gathered  a  Baptist  church  in  Lon- 
don, and,  it  is  said,  often  preached  to  a  thousand 
hearers.  Mr.  Henry  Jessy,  who  was  in  the  church, 
with  Mr.  Lathrop,  was  baptised  by  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  Baptist  confession  of 
faith,  in  1643,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved.  He 
continued  many  years  a  minister  of  the  church  in 
London,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to  establidi'; 
and  died,  Sept.  19,  1691,  aged  93  years,  ^<a.veiy 
respectable  old  man." 

Kkox  Hbnry,  major  general  in  the  Amerioan 
army,  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  25, 1750.  He  was 
the  sixth  of  12  children,  most  of  whom  died  in  in* 
fancy.  He  had  only  a  common  school  education ; 
but  when  he  was  a  youth  discovered  fiAe  tal^its, 
and  a  desire  to  obtain  information  of  the  gredt  cha^ 
ractcrs  of  anti()uity,  iyarriors,  patriots  and  ejliiinmt 


lUtfliiiwib  Ftom  IeV6  of  iii$  feoidnee^  li«  studied 
'aiilitary  tacttcks  before  there  was  any  ap{>earanc6  d^ 
a  war  with  Great  j^rita|n.  He  Was  an  ofictr  df  tht 
boston  grenadiers,  a  cpit^pony  formed  and  conii* 
fnanded  by  major  Dpwes,  who  exerted  himself  to 
make  the  nUitia  rtspectabte,  and  waa  an  c^cer  ^ 
great  activity  and  fine  address.  KnoJt  Was  also  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  fond  pf  tmplause }  a  distiii^. 
guished  character  aqiong  those  ffl'dent  sons  of  libet. 
ty,  who  blaaed  In  the  cause  of  their  country ; 
eontinually  gavcpresages  otla^  fUture  eminence. 

He  entered  the  army  under  honourable  and  flatt^fk 
fog  circamstanc^s^  As  soon  as  bQ9tilit|es  com- 
mcnced,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  battalioA 
a/t  artillery.  There  wpre  several  vtty  estcelleik 
jtifficers,  who  had  been  educated  ttnder'  major  Adi^ 
fio  Paddock  in  his  liailitary  sch6<^  i  Wt  they  were 
youngi  not  equal  to  the  command,  and  wer6 
iv^illing  to  servt  under  col.  Knox,  Paddock  was 
a  loyati$t«  It  is  true,  that  cape.  Mason,  who  had 
raised  the  artillery  company,  to  whom  major  Pad! 
4ock  succeeded  as  capuin,  was  on  the  spot.  Biit 
he,  instead  of  seekmg'fbi^  the  command,  oflered  t6 
aerve  as  Kent*  colonel,  if  Mr.  Knox  might  be  appoints 
ed  colomi.  The  regiment  of  artillery  wa$  soon  ei't*^ 
larged  to  a  brigade,  and  Mr.  itnox  appointed  brigadier 
jtenerail^  He  was  the  idol  of  his  brigade,  and  high^ 
1^  respeidUbk  through  the  whofe  army,  l^e  was  the 
dpldier's  firiend^  and  the  companion  of  Washington. 
The  accounts  of  the  sevtral  campaigns,  in  0very  hi^-* 
jBory  0f  the  Amerioan  war^  make  his  services  app^at 
ft^mtiitm.  In  1781,  after  the  British  >rmy  auf- 
j^ndoitd^  Torktown,  be  had  a  commis^fon  of  msa-* 
jor  ge«eial  j^raMed  to  him  by  congress.  As  hi!i 
rdffk  in  the  line  df  the  army  ^d  not  entitle  him  to 
this  distinction,  it  gave  offence  to  some  of  th<^ 
brigadier  generals,  who  were  older  c^  the  Yt&t ; 
b\it  ii  was  ^  desire  of  the  army  as  a  decent  tribute 
^  r^sjpeoil  fo  the  millery ,  to  whose:  eSbrts  and  skiljt 
the  success-  of  the  campaigti  waar  to  much  pwingw 
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The  captore  of  lord  CornwalUs  and  his  army  is 
tainly  the  most  splendid  event  of  those  times,  and 
the  name  of  gen.  Knox  ought  therefore  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  among  the  heroes  of  the  revolution*. 
In   an  excellent  discoiarse,  delivered  after  the 
death  of  the  general,  by  Alden  Bradford,  esq.  it  is 
well  observed*  '^  that  his  exertions  were  united  with 
that  illustrious  patriot,  gen.  Washington,  in  compds* 
ing  the  discontented  and  mutinous  spirit  which  ap- 
peared  in  some  part  of  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the 
wsir,  and  which  threatened  the  country  with  the 
most  calamitous  events.   And,  by  the  same  exalted 
4[:haracter,  he  was  selected  as  one  well  qualified  td 
jGiU  a  responsible  and  important  office  in  the  federal 
government,  which, under  providence,  has  been  die 
jinstrument  of  our  political  wel&re  and  happiness." 
.    After  gen.  Knox  had  resigned  his  office  as  minis* 
ter  of  war,  he  employed  his  time  in  the  district  of 
^aine,  and  made  every  exerti(m  to  promote  its  set- 
llement  and  cultivation.    Here  he  possessed  a  large 
landed  estate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  tibe 
wilderness  subdued,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
.which  had  only  exhibited  the  gloominess  of  the  for- 
est, filled  with  inhabitants,  enjoying  the  blessings 
pud  improvements  of  social  life.    He  did  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  seclude  himself  from  publick  cares, 
nor  from  the  circles  of  the  gay  world.     A  part  of 
the  year  he  generally  passed  in  the  metropolis  of 
old  Massachusetts ;    and  he  was  called  to  fill  very 
respectable  and  honourable  posts  in  the  government. 
No  nrian  was  ever  more  decided  in  his  opinions,  or 
undisguised  in  his  conduct.  His  political  sentiments 
were  correct.     J^is  talents,  his  publick  spirit,  zeal 
to  promote  literary,  humane  and  religious  institu* 
tions,  and  his  phUanthropy,^  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

.  Gen.  Knox  had  a  very  robust  constitution,  en- 
joyed fine  health  and  spirits,  and  his  friends  indulg* 
ed  the  hope  of  his  living  many  years  ;  but  he  di^ 
suddenly,  October  25th,  1806,  etat,  56. 
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LikK«»oif  SxM ust^  D»  D«  A»  A.  S.  ^as  l)om 
ia  Boston  of  poor,  but  respectable,  parents*    He  ac* ' 
quired  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  at  the  notth 
gcammar  school,  and  being  an  amiable  youth,  very 
studious,with  uncommon  talents,  he  found  friends, 
who  made  every  exertion  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.    Having  entered  Harvard  College,  in  1736, 
he  was  graduated  at  the  usual  time,  and  went  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  take  charge  of  the 
^ammar.  school  in  (hat  town.      His  reputation  for 
learning  and  [Mety  was  very  high,  and,  in  1745,  he 
was  invited  to  preach  in  tiie  first  church  at  Ports- 
mouth, as  assi^ant  to  Mr.  Fitch.  He  was  ordained 
pastor,  1747.     His  first  publication  was  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  late  Dn  M^Clin- 
tocky  1756.      In  1759,  he  printed  a  thanksgiving 
discourse,  which  is  one  of  die  best  occasional  dis- 
courses extant;  in  1761,  he  assisted  coLBlanchard 
in  delineating  a  map  of  New  Hampshire.     This 
was  published,  as  their  joint  production,  and  inscrib- 
ed to  Charles  Townsend,  secretary  at  war.     That 
gentleman  obtidned  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
from  Aberdeen,  for  Mr.  Langdon.      In   1765,  the 
doctor  published  ^*  an  examination  of  Sandiman's 
letters,' '  in  8vo. ;  this  was  followed  by  a  **  summa- 
vy  of  christian  fiiith  and  practice.*'    By  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself  upon  the  person  of  Clirist,  he 
was  charged  with  Arianism ;  but  he  always  declared 
to  th^  contrary,  and  professed  himself  a  Trinitarian, 
and  idso  a  Calvinist,in  those  pdints  which  were  dis-* 
Cfiased  at  the  synod  of  Uort.      In  the  year   1774, 
Dr«  Langdon  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  Col»* 
lege.     His  character,  as  a  very  zealous  whig,  was 
of  more  advantage  to  him,  at  this  time,  than  his  re- 
putation an  the  republick  of  letters.     Mr.  Hancock 
was  in  the  corporation^and  it  was  suggested  to  him, 
that    prejudices   were   spreading    against  several 
in  the    government   of  the    society^   who   were 
on  the  side  of  the  tories ;    and  that  the  interest 
-  and  honour  of  the  college  were  likely  to  suflfcr. 
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grevt  delight  Iq  ik^  9QW  of  Uberty.    He  nwody  as«. 
poifs^fl  U^ir  m^awrest  and  was  chosen  to  pKMll 
the  eli^qtkMi  iM^nODt  1775»  a  mcMith  after  the  com^* 
i^ptenceiiieat  of  itic  ww.     Many  thinga^  hawemeri 
concuritd  to  make  hb  situation  very  iiiq>k»suit  at 
C?«mfairidge%  HeWaiatcdittdgaient^s^hadnQSpiiw 
It  of  goYemmentt    He  aid  hist  receive  all  that  kiad-i 
f^e$a  from  the  atudcntsi  and  oftoers,  or  legidatnre  ot 
the  ooUege,  which  his  cfaaract)^^  at  a  scholar  and.* 
<^sitian»  merited.   He  tlicrefbre^  m  1780,  rett^nad 
ihe  pre^dency  of  that  inatitntion^  and  6acfe  more  ea^ 
tered  en  the  ^'  mildsi*  task  of  teachkig  a  diiwd&etf 
Christ.''      He  yns  instalted  at  Hampton  ftlls,  Iftdh 
JsMUary^  1T81 1  and  was  one  of  the  most  use&A 

5ii»a:ers  in  the  staDe.  In  1768^  he  pleached  the. 
ectioa  sermon  at  Concord  t  he  waa  also  a  din* 
tloguished  member  of  the  convention  of  New 
Hampshire^  which  adopted  the  federal  cohatit»tion« 
He  often,  in  that  assembly,  kd  their  debates ;  and 
be  used  all  his  inftaence  to  convince  people  q£ 
their  error,  who  indulged  prejudoeea  against  it* 
He  lived  to  isee  his  expectations  realised^  to  eok« 
joy  the  politibal  btesaiags  this  constitution  aSbcidk 
ed  to  the  country ,  and  was  himself  a  bleasiajg 
to  his  iock.  It  has  been  well  observed,  *^  tbathia 
extensive  kbowfedgje,  ho^itality^  patrioUna  mad 
piety,  secured  to  him,  in  las  oalm  retreat^  the  re«» 
^pect  and  affection  of  the  pe^le  oS  his  tharge^  andt 
of  his  numerous  aoqnainiance^'''^ 

Hapublbhed,  beside  the  w<»ks  sfco^e  metttiflncd^ 
observations  on  the  ftevelatioM^  Svo.  lt9l  i  teveisd 
sermons  on  particular  occasiona }  a  pamphlet,  show^- 
ing  the  mistakes  of  J.  ^den^  tec^  of'  St.  iofan^ 
churchy  Portsmottlh,  1792 ;  also,  r^mavfcs.  oa  Di^ 
Hopkms'  scheme  of  divinity^  17M. 

Lathrop  John,  one  of  the  &them  of  NewEliq^ 
iand^  was  educated  at  Oxford^  as  appeava  from  Av 

^  AJden'a  acpouat  Qf  Pqrtiuii(0|uyv 
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^^hwdi^  1»k>  mtntikms  hb  tamt  to  Adicnte  Okxoni* 
femsMk  Ht  was  afteraraids  «a  irnkpetidont  miiiisrtcv 
in  JUondoii.  Mr«  Jaooh  was  the  irst  tikiiatar  of  th9 
independaitSi  who  weot  to  Virginia  in  1634,  and 
wt»  aucceeftod  by  Mr.  La^op^  About  40  of  this 
n^ioua  aficiely  were  impriaoneii  lA  16Sfi.  Tha 
crime  aUedgod  Waa  their  assembling  unlawftiUy* 
Many  of  ttom  were  afterwards  released,  but  no  ^ 
vow  could  be  obtainod  for  Mt.  Lathrop^  He  re- 
quested that  he  might  have  liberty  to  depart  the 
lungdom^  The  petition  was  presented  to  king 
Cbacksi  Laud  hsid  discovered  the  most  virukM 
funyudice  against  him.  He  hated  pvritans  of  eyeiy 
denomination^  and  felt  the  more  resentment  against 
'X  man^  who  was  a  leader  of  their  atraitest  sect,  a 
nuniatw  of  a  church  in  the  city,  which  made  them* 
SMiwa  indfifiendeat  of  all  ecelesiastical  rule  or  pow«- 
wr»  cstcept  what  was  exercised  by  the  brttkren^ 
Hartng  obtained  liberty  of  the  kinj^,  Mr.  Lathrop 
ianilod  from  England  in  the  year  16S*,  and  airive* 
at  Boston  the  18th  day  of  September.  Being 
tboK  on  the  aacrament  day,  the  first  week  in  Oct^ 
1)er>  he  desised  liberty  te  be  present  at  the  admin- 
isfiralbn  of  ^die.  ordinancfr^  but  said,  ^*  that  he  dure* 
unt  desire  to  partake  in  it,  because  he  was  not  tlien 
in  Older  (being  dismissed  from  his  fiwmer  congee* 
gaiion)  and  he  dionght  it  not  fit  anddenly  to  be  ad* 
mitted  ioM  an^  othor  for  example^  sake,  and  be«» 
QBwn  of  tho  deeeiifofaieaa  of  man's  heart*'^  He  met 
the  ideas  of  our  fathers  upon  this  subject,  fiot  which 
they  aee  ssenanred  in  a  letter,  supposed  to  be  wvittew 
fay  Mr«  Cotton,  befise  he  come  over  to  America : 
**  I  am  €<mttaunBd  to  bear  witness  against  your 
judgment  and  praotioev  that.yon  tjhiok  no  adan  maif 
be  admitted  to  the  sacrament^  though  a  member  of 
die  cathcdick  cfaurefa,  except  he  te  a  member  of 
^eme  particotar  chuMlk  ^' 

Mr.  Lalhrop  aasd  his  peopte  wf  nt  to.  Scituate. 
Botiatheyeai  I63fi,  sbcre  was  some  deference  of 
bpwpien^  whiebcaused  a  division  \  and  n  considerabk 
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moBBhet^  with  fhek  pastor,  removed  toBarnatable** 

Several  letters  upon  the  subject  of  theirremoval  urc 

preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  family.    It  was  a  iBAt- 

ter  of  surprise  ;  and  excited  many  observations  at 

the  time.      The  church  at  Barnstable,   however, 

grew  and  flourished  under  his  fruitful  ministry ;  the 

town  increased  in  numbers,  and  remains,  •  to  this 

day,  conspicuous  in  the  county  for  numbers,  weakht 

trade,  social  order,  and  religious  character*      Mr. 

Lathrop  died  in  1653.     His  character  was  that  of  a 

learned,  pious,  meek  christiai\  minister,  who  was 

in  season  and  out  of  season,  ready  to  every  labour  <^ 

his  office,  and  lo  promote  the  good  of  the  settlement. 

He  left  a  numerous  posterity*  The  late  Isaac  Lothrpp, 

esq.  a  gentlemanof  Plymouth,  and  member  of  the  his* 

torical  society,  was  one  of  his  descendants.  In  Con* 

necticut  and  Massachusetts  several  we  magistrales^ 

and  others  very  respectable  in  private  life ;  two  aged 

clergymen,  also,  among  the  most  worthy  and  dis- 

tingmshed  of  the  profession  in  this  state  are  his  great 

erandsons,  the  rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  of  West 

Ibpringfield,  and  rev.  Dr.  John  Lathrop  of  Boston. 

L££  Samuel,  M.  A.  iellow of  Wadham  College, 

was  proctor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  A.  D.  165  L 

He  possessed  a  strong,  and  brilliant  imaginatioDi 

and  his  learning  was  very  extensive.     He  printed  a 

large  bod^  in  Latin  de  excidio  Antichristi,  and  also 

a  description  of  Solomon's  temple,  folio,  16S9.   Ha 

came  into  New  £nglaad  the  latter  part  of  the  reiga 

of  Charles  2d,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  firis* 

tol,  in  Rhode  Island^  which  was  then  part  of  the  coU 

oay  of  Plymouth.     Two  reasons  are  assigned  for 

his  leaving  Great  Britain.     One,  that  he  was  afraid 

of  the  growth  of  popery  ;  another,  that  he  was  in* 

vited  to  be  president  of  Harvard  College.     He  was 

never  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  nor 

with  the  state  of  things  in  New  England.     BeiD|^ 

eccentric  in  his  genius  and  extravagant  in  speech, 

be  disgusted  many,  who  admired  his  talents,  and 

xead  his  books  with  delight.    He  was  rich,  iiau|^ 
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ty ,  and  overbearing^  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of 
lum,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  entertainment  to  the 
generation  which  succeeded  those  who  knev)  him. 
He  was  returning  to  his  native  country,  after  the 
revolution,  and  was.  taken  prisoner  bj  a  French  pri« 
vateer  and  carried  into  St.  Maloes.  After  suffering 
every  thing  which  the  prejudices  of  bigots  could 
add  to  what  national  antipathies  prompted,  he  died 
a  victim  to  their  cruelty. 

He  published  a  book,  which  has  been  much  read 
in  New  England.  •*  The  triumph  of  mercy  in  the 
chariot  of  praise."  He  also  published  the  ^<  joy  of 
fiiith,"  and  a  discourse  upon  the  **  tdi  tribes,  8  vo« 
and  a  number  of  single  sermons." 

L&iTX  WiLLiAic,  governour  of  Connecticut, 
came  into  New  England,  A.  D.  1638.       He  was 
l»red  a  lawyer  in  the  old  country,  and  was  clerk  in 
the  bishop^s  court,  but  gaive  up  his  office  on  account 
of  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  was  exercised  in  those 
courts.*      He  sailed  in  the  vessel  with  Eaton  and 
Hopkins,  and  joined  Mr.  Whitfield's  company,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  tht  town  of  Guilford.       Hia 
name  is  among  the  six  planters  who  signed  the 
deeds  and  writings  at  New  Haven,  in  Newman's 
barn,  Sept.  1639,  when  they  purchased  the  lands 
of  the  squaw  Sachem  ;  and  afterwards  31st  of  Jan - 
itary  the  same  year  when  they  confirmed  the  agree- 
ment ;  as  appears  from  the  records  of  that  colony. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  Mr.  Whit- 
field's  church.       When  Mr.  W-  went  to  England, 
several  of  the  first  planters  went  with  him,  but  Mr. 
LfCete  remained  at  Guilford,  where  he  lived  much 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  that  town,  and  highly  re* 
spected  by  the  colony.       He  was  chosen  a  magis* 
trate  in  1643.     In  1658,  he  was  elected  deputy  gov- 
emour  of  New  Haven;  and  in  1661,  placed  in  the 
iihair  of  government.      He  was  a  rigid  puritan  and 
stem  republican.      In  1660,  he  contrived  to  evade 
the  mandates  of  Charles  2d,  concerning  the  regi* 
tides,  though  urged  by  the  authority  of  the  gov* 
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tfmcmr  of  Massachusetts.      Whalejr  and  Goflc  had 
taken  refuge  in  Connecticut.      They  made  them. 
pelves  known  to  Mr.  Leete^  and  he  was  charged 
with  concealing  them  ;  but  he  w^s  not  intimidated 
by  the  wrath  (2*  their  pursuers.      Even  when  the 
l-egicides  would  have  given  themselves  up,  as  vic^ 
tims  to  publick  justice,  rather  than  e:|pose  their 
friends  to  a  pro8c6qtion,  he  prevented  th«m,  and  as« 
sisted  in  every  measure  for  their  comfort  and  safe* 
ty*      In  1665,  whi^n  the  cplofiies  united,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  magistraties  of  Coniif^cticut ;    in 
1669,  deputy  governour  \  and  annually  received  this 
honour  from  the  people,  till  in  1676,  they  choso 
)iim  their  first  magistrate.      After  he  was  chosca 
^ovemour  of  Connecticut,  he  removed  tp  Hartford, 
where  hie  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  ^pd  iti  16$3  fin-- 
ished  his  course.    In  both  c  olpnies,  says  Dr.  Trurn* 
bull,  *^  he  presided  in  times  of  the  greatest  difficol* 
ty  ;  yet  alSvays  conducted  with  such  integrity  and 
wisdom  as  to  meet  the  pnblick  approbation.?^   That 
excellent  historian  mentions  an  instance  where,  in 
}ns  latter  days,  he  departed  from  those  r^;id  princi- 
ples of  opposition  to  royalty,  which  once  influenced 
^im.     **  The  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  were  ex« 
ceedingly  grievous  to  the  colonies.      They  viewed 
them  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  chartered 
rights.    This  made  them  extremely  unwilling  U> 
submit  to  them.     Massachusetts  never  would  fully 
submit }  but  as  it  was  matter  of  great  and  contiml- 
al  complaint  against  the  colonies,-  and  as  his  majes« 
ty  insisted  on  the  respective  goveraours  taking  the 
path  respecting  trade  and  navigation,  it  was  judged 
expedient  that  gov.  ]Ueete  should  take  it,  in  pres- 
.ence  of  the  assembly/     It  was  accordingly  admin- 
istered to  him  at  the  session  in  May,  1680*" 

LfiVEaETT  Thokas,  one  of  the  first  inhabitancy 
of  Boston.  He  was  ruling  elder  of  the  old  ckurcE 
and  ordained  to  that  office,  October  l7th,  1633,  die 

same  day  that  Mr.  Qottoti  waa  ordauned  teacher, 
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.LftViEBTT  JoHK,  governour  of  the  Massachu- 
letts  colony,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  dbtinguished 
himself  in  several  actions  abroad.  The  first  notice 
.we  have  of  him,  in  our  annals,  is,  in  1642,  when  the 
Narraganset  Indians  were  preparing  to  make  war 
upon  die  Engl|3h«  He  was  sent,  with  Mr,  Edward 
Hutchinson,  to  Miantinomo,  to  make  complaint  of 
his  duplicity,  and  to  require  their  sachem  to  come 
to  Boston,  or  seiKl  two  of  his  chief  counsellors^ 
that  complete  satisfaction  might  be  obtained  con* 
cerning  his  conduct.  He  was,  in  the  year  1653^ 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  Oliver  Cromwell  tp 
raise  five  hundred  volunteers  to  assist  in  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Dutch,  at  Manhadoes^  They  were  re« 
quired  to  do  this,  by  the  lord  Protector,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  Haven  colony,  who  had  reason 
to  dread  every  thing  from  their  ^Dutch  neighbours^ 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  instigated,  by  that  peo* 
pie, ,  to  fall  upon  the  nearest  English  settlements* 
Mi*.  L.  was  after  this  employed  in  places  of  trust* 
He  was  in  England  at  the  restoration,  and  an  advo« 
cate  for  the  colony.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  chos« 
en  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  for  Boston  ; 
in  1664,  he  was  appointed  major  general,  and  assist- 
ant in  1665  ;  in  1671,  he  was  promoted  to  be  d^* 
puty  governour.  He  succeeded  Willoughby,  a  man 
of  two  much  liberality  for  his  brethren  ;  for  he  op- 
posed all  the  persecutions  against  the  Baptists.  In 
1673,  gov.  Bellingham  died,  the  only  surviving  pa- 
tentee of  the  charter,  and  Mr.  Leverett  was  intro* 
duced  to  the  chair.  He  was  so  beloved  by  the  col- 
ony, that  his  election  was  never  contested ;  and  he 
descended  with  honour  to  the  grave,  March  16» 
1678.  Mr.  Nowel  preached  at  the  funeral,  and  Mr« 
Allen  an  occasional  sermon  the  Sabbath  after. 

Lbvarbtt  Jouk,  F.  R.  S^  president  of  Harv^d 
C(^ege»  was  a  grandson  of  gov.  Leverett.  He  w^s 
bom  in  Boston, and  graduat^,  A.  D.  1680.  He  soon 
loade  a  figure  among  gentlemen  of  the  civil  order, 
was  chosm  representative  for  Boston  Vt  the  general 
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cbttrt,  and,  fora  AdW^r  df  yeati,  w«  ^)Mlrar  of 
ihfe  «9semfa4y.  He  was  advancdd  tahh  thaj^sCf' a 
iiotincih  iiiA  appbintjed  judge  of  tfat  ftU^Mttowr 
eourt.  AU  th^e  honourable  pMta  1^  aMiaiii^ 
iintfi  dignity,  inisagAxy,  «nd  the  a^pplaiiae  of  tte  peo- 
bte.'  lie  wks  alao  ai^|M>ikit«d  one  *of  the  tih^e  eoii  ^ 
mi^loniifs  with  p6i^er  ^  cdMrdUing'  the  army ^  MUt 
^gatost  Port  Royd^. 

•  In  1707,  this  hoiMurable  gehtlMiaiit  waa  ehttea 
I^fe^^t  of  Harvard  College,  which  station  ht  a- 
jcni^^  by  hte  teaming,  and  excellent  character.  He 
Was  otle  6f  gov.  Domey's  jiarticuter  ffieAds,  and 
did  2(11  in  his  poWer  to  strVe  hifti)  when  he  ^a^  kk 
iXb  eivil  line,  and  was  very  instrirfneiital  in  intddng 
hii  ^tiiinistration  aecdptable  tothe  people,  tn  ttt^ 
€otioh  Mather^a  diary,  he  aays^  ^*  i  received  al4ait 
from  gov.  Dudley,  June  16,  1702*"  With  ep*ef 
dbMrvatiohs  of  a  familiar  nature^  he  iM  t4  fim  eat*- 
cellftnc^,  ''  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  iftiat  It  wlU  be 
ybur  wbdom  to  earry  sm  ihdi&^nt  hand  toira^rds 
all  parties,  if  I  liiay  Use  so  coarse  a  wdcd  a^  paitiekv 
and  give  oceaiiidn  to  none  to  say  that  any  have  tis^ 
fiopblized  you,  or  that  yoii  take  yoilr  (MteUi^ 
from  them  alone*  I  ^ould  approve  k,  if  arty  oChet^ 
should  say,  by  no  means  let  the  people  have  eatfse 
to  say,  that  you  take  all  your  measures  from,  the 
t^vo  Mr.  Mathers.  By  the  same  rule  I  may  ^y 
without  o&nce,  by  no  means  let  atiy  people  say, 
that  you  go  by  no  measures  in  y^eur  conduot  biit 
Mn  Byefield's  and  Mr.  Leverett^s/^  Thiaconver*^ 
aatidn  was  related  to  lAieae  gentlemeni  and  tthdeH 
to  increate  tfaar  prqmSiCes  against  the  good  dbe- 
tors.  While  president  Leverett  i/^s  in  the'^hidr, 
tbey  deldbm  or  ev<ir  attended  thfc  ovarseers'  hoa^.  It 
also  prevented  Dr.  Conton  Mather  flroiti  beiiig  *^  felv 
low  of  the  corporation ;  ^^  but  he  lieid  the  Ikkjrtiica* 
tion  to  see  Dr.  Colman  and  Mr.  Br^tle,  mieii,^^Mi6 
wete  not  even  on  friendly  terms  witii  Mm,  iMM&e^ 
of  ^  corporation,  and  all  college  «&farsiindlfei<>ihtir 
Mhieoce.  liie^  complained  bittti»f:  df  Ala  thh% 
in  his  diaries. 


M9  J¥ctt  M  from  his  own  Gfiif^.     ^r^qi  9  9^^i>fe  c^f, 
|ms  lilicfiiiy  mqrH,  be  wa»  t^^tjed  ifcjUow  p^tJjt^foi^ 

In  Ib^  e)mficitc;r  givf n  t^ltapi  af^x  ^ib  flp^th,  w^^ 
Urn  AtCaittfaridge^  ispl^seryf^}  ^'  ^la^  formc^e  tl^ip 
forty  ye^,  be  Alioiie  «i^h  ne^  a  fe^ridian  btftr^  i 
tlie  iponuiigfdf  1)118  }ife  be^ag  so  bi|^i^»  ^biaJt  it  ^hpoip 
ItiM  Qoon,  Md  bKMrh  ¥ie  ei^ltegc^and  cqujiifiy  rejoiQ^, 
cd  gceatly  h^  l^is  eiirly  ^  ii^ctn^oa  UgtU,  and 
odw  ;bia  sHo  yet  fiiseins  to  us  tp  |ia;ve  gpne  dpwn  ^t 
noQD,  juchf  -t^Ui^  ^  vjigoiir  and  hrightaei^  to  the 
age :  of  s\%tf  twQ,  V 

His  death  WHS  ly^iy  s^ddi$B«  on  the  Lord'^  dgy 
oraroiog,  3d  of  Mnyt  17^«  dy4i|gi  Mia^ujj^qscd, 
»x  lib  ^em,  ^Uhoi^  a  i^ofMi  or  ^truggk.   . 

Mr.  Wel9tMd,>Qne,<:irthe  iM^tpr^,  had  an  .^loquoit^ 
imll  i^txf  ^^i^^^^ifxia^^  haU  upon  the sor^ 
rovrfid  oCMaion.        ' 

LocxjK  84^}C¥«x*»  I>«  Pt  Bi€S)4ent  of  Harvard 
Ccttsgr*  waa  ft  qiaa  <if  very  H^commoii  power;s  pf 
min^y  a  .yery  aeGOjoq|^)i4h^'  pfrwcher,  with  a  i^Qst 
Afitraofdin^  gift  :io  prayer*.  He  was  graduated  \t\ 
iT5f  ^  and  Qrdain^mjmist^rof/^jl^rburac  two  yfuirp 
7iflnr»  where  1^  Qoq$iiwed:tUl.^e  w^s  ^vited  to  GaiUsi 
JlNfidgb.  D^  waai^^M^M  luretMd^nt  ojf  the  cplkgPt 
Afarehai,  177Q» ^ resigned  bf^  o^,  t)eciem,bpr 

,  i^oyiBu  IfiiiN^  |k4^bff?ledprec^p^,9ir;iii39lKtQn, 
HIM  .gradwt^  at  M^Fvard  Collfi;ge,  A.  U.  17% 
TnKa  years  after  he  had  receiv:ed  the  honours  of  that 
wminary V  tlpi^  Hejqctnieft  of  Qo8$f)n,ah9s^.^ii^  as- 
mll»plL^tf>  Dn  Nathaniel  Wi|Jiiap^  for  iqany  yt^xf 
Jtt^ifler  /9f  the  aopth  graffi^nar  school.  Jn .  this  o^qp 
lia>suaff^9d  the  famous  ]er;^ioy.Gn<^ey^  who  the^ 
JMitfired  upoii  jbia  professiooiat  jmr^^its*  Upon  d^ 
itealb^  of  master  \y  UUams,  \xi,  1738»  he  lya^  f^yanc- 
^  Ao  ^  chief  fj^i  and  ^n^ifucd^o  d^c;^^ 
4Hie  )duties  :<tf  that  iinportant  s)ta)bion  with  great  dill- 
gtaM  and  afcUU  »ht9ye  foiity*  years.    .  Most  of  our 
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first  characters,  in  chtirch  and  state,  dniiitg  dtttperi* 
oAy  had  been  under  his  tuition.  He  was  an  exs^ 
eellent  critick  and  classical  scholar  ;  his  learning 
was  extensive,  and  he  had  a  clear  understanding,^ 
and  solid  judgment.  Though  a  rigid  disciplinarian 
in  his  $chx)plp  yet  he  was  an  agreeable  companion/ 
and  very  *  htiiAourous.  He  Wrote  many  fiigi^Ye 
pieces,  and  several  j[K)litiGai  and  ti^eological  pain* 
phlets.  In  1742,  when  Mr.  l^aneuU  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,-  whi<^  he  pro* 
nounced  in  Faneuil  hall,  March  14,  tbe^day  of  the 
annual  town  meeting.  This  was  printed,  and  is  an 
elegant  composition,  in  which  the  vittues  of  that  mi)» 
liificent  flfiend  of  the  town  are  •celebrated.  - 

In  the  controversy  between  Great  firitaitt'  and 
th)e  colonies^  master  Lovdl  took  a  very  decided 
parti  He  joine^  the  loyalists,  and  went  away  «rith 
the  fleet  and  army,' which  1^  Boston,  Mi^reh  iT, 
1776,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  HaiifiiXi 
'^  'LowBLC  John,  minWer-of  the  first  ohwoh  in 
Kcfwburypbrt,  was  born  in  Boston,  March  14, 1703 
-—4,  wa9  gt^aduated  at  Hatvard  College  1 1731 ;  or* 
dained  January  19,  1725— 6,  and  died,  liay  15^ 
1767,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  42d  of  his 
tiiinistry  i  |Ie  was  distinguished  among  his  bretfardn, 
a^a  schblar  and  a  gentleman  ;  as  a  lover  of  goodmen, 
though  of  diflerent  denominations^  and  di^ring  sen- 
timent^;  amiable  in  his  domestibk  and  social. eon- 
liectionsV  and  happily  )urni4hed  widi  tlM  ftind^  of 
knowledge  which  enabled  hfm  to  be  very  useful 
as  a  minister  of  riligion.  Tuci^r^s  funftai  s^fintm. 
'  LowEtL  Jo  HIT,  L  ti.  p.  and  A;  A.  S.  son- of 
the  rev.  Mr.  L.  was  born  at  Newbury j  I74II,  was 
graduated 'dt  iiarva'rd  CoHege^  17S6,  s^  apptt^ 
td  himseVf  to  the  study  of  few.  He  ycry^sooii 
rose  to  great  eminence  in  thet)«)fe6sion,'and -he 
grew  in  publibk  esteem,  and  the  affection^  plT  bb 
^cquaititan^,-  ais-  He  afltahced  into  life.  *  Tlie  iAteg- 
yxty  of  Ks  character  always  secm-ed  hhn  thie  botm- 
dence  of  those,  who  admired  his  dbilities^  ^  In  ^4^ 
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year  1761,  iie  rem<mBd  firotri  Hevbuiyport  to:Boft« 

ton  ;  was  chosen  representative  for  the  town  at  the 

general  court,  and  one  o£  their  twelve  delegates  to 

tbc  coiivention,  which  formed  the  constitution  fot 

tiie  commonwealth. .    In  that  assembly ^  he  was  very? 

mach  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  a|id  elo*; 

quenc^.     Being  one  of  the .  committee^  wtondrew 

Uie  plan^  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  sut>)e€t 

whenever,  he  took,  a  part  iii  the  diebates ;  hts  s^ech« 

es  were  perspicuous*   while  the  energy  of  hi^  eic? 

pression  and  glow  of  manner  made  them  very  int^r* 

eatSng  and  entertaining.    In  1781,  be  wa6  chosen 

member  of.  congress^  and,  ia  December,  1782^  ha 

was  appointed,  by  thai  bodyy  iMie  of  the  three  judges 

of'  ^  court  of  appeals,  a  tribunal  esti^lislHNl)  by 

congress  ia  the  year  1780,  for  the  trial  of  all  appeal^ 

ircMmthe  courts  of  aditiifalt]^  of  the  several  statied^ 

Wben  the  i  ^fidderal  govemmeirt  was  ttstablished,  he 

was  a|>pointed,  by  piesidesft. Washington,  judge  of 

the  dtstxKft  cpurt  ia  Maasachuisfctts. .-   Hef  reaaained 

in  tiiat  oftflB,  till  tbeoew.orgabisartion  of  the  feden4 

judiciary  in  1801,  when  he:  waevappdinted' chief  jus^ 

tice  of  die  ctrduit  court  far  the  first  circuit, .  coiqif 

prehtfnding  the  District  of  Mute,  >few  Hampfl^ir^ 

Messsfchuaefts  and  Bbode  Mud.    In  the  disjf  hai g^ 

of  that  <rfBce  he  conttmied  mMi)  the  repeal  of  t^ 

aetSn  180&.  .  . 

•  •  dfi  the  bench  judge  Lowell  appeared  witlh  peca<- 
Jiar 'and  engaging  histre.  »  With  the ,  most  con4«r 
scehdingimd  obliging,  manners  he  roaiptained  <!«& 
dififfiit^  of  bis  station.  In  oritiaal  caused,  be  wnfs 
mature  and^  deliberate  i^  making  up  a  judgment, 
9Ribis  quiclL  apprehension. and  'faculty,  for  d^crint* 
]iiiition»  enabled  him.  to  give  despatch  to  <Ardinary 
bosiness.  People  of  different  politioal  sentiment^, 
had  the  same  persuasion  of  bis  knowledf^e,  and  in)- 
'{Nvtiality ;  and  those  against  whoQt|iidgment  Nvas 
given,  were  disposed  to^canfide  in  the  equity  aiid 
Ifcnliiyof  h«  Hadthe  act  been  cdntttuied,  which 
KstaUtthedithexirouit  courts,  be  would  have  had  ^ 


graMr  splitfre  of  n^lnni/nfi  ibr  tlie  4i^y  «f 
kis  tttlentB. 

When  he  left  fuMiok  biiBiRas  aad  jetased  tQpi|i 
tttte  life)  tdi  Mind  waa  active  in  prooKxtiiig  beoevcK. 
km  Msociationa,  wdliliray  improvesiaifti.  Ha 
hud  a  fondntss  for  agfieulliore,  ^dtamug^  bctaMfi 
tnd  other  bnAohct  of  luitiwai  hi^toty^  He  fin|k 
criginsted  tiie  6ulMsiipiion  fbr  a^  professonlHp  df 
mtand  history  iit  the  ttmver8it]r»  «id  was  itmoog 
tke  Riost  generous  ^subsoribers. 

Judge  Lowell  1VBS  Always  a.  great  Oi^nd  fto  fiVf 
vard  CcAlege ;  his  mind  was  ooMtantly  ettfloyed  ia 
devising  means  forks  prosperity.  When  thcicifas 
a  vacancy  inthe  corpocatioa  in  i7S4»  Jbe  was  electa 
€d  one  of  thit  board)  «nd  vras/fer  eighteen  years, 
•  vefy  alteiitive,  fiitt  and  jodiciotts  member*  The 
critical  state  of  the  pubfiokitinds  dttdng  thisfm.. 
^  caused  some  douhifial  and  anitittis  expects- 
tkms,  atid  w«|uafed  of  the  meaa^s  ^lim  ewfipanu 
tbn  pecftfi^  watbhfalneas?  over  tfas  qpropedy  ihdy 
had  in  tfttst, '  iMr.  La  wi|iSBifm9l.hiiiBrif  ^irildhtbe 
interesi  dud  cdroimistanoeaof.  Ae  eoMegip;  ^ml  itis 
tteMury  was  speeiattf  Imiefitted  l^  his jdisCrtMt  and 
active  exertionSf  rie  was  one  of ^e  mqat  Aotsire  of 
our  ^  paUiok  charaeiers^  as  Ibrwandiag  the  idea  in 
1780,  for  establisloMg'  miac^ldoiny  of  aitta  and  /soi- 
ences ;  and  the  societv  elected  him  One  of  /tbdr 
^ounselknrs;  Tbey  had!'  also  sdeh  a  aeode  of  hia  lit* 
imrynieriiB  ^bat.^ey  chose  Mm,  w^an  uoaoi- 
^moasvote^^tcKddiveraBroniiionwheo  peen^sittJtor- 
4i<Hn4ied*  The  sehrioe  was  pesfbraneid  b  Smtdc^ 
rstreet  chiirch,  Jwdsiy  26/1791.  Tb6  omtieii  wrs 
tniUished  in  onciof  the  V4>hiflse8  of  the  acadcisgr* 
f&s  odier  publicatioas  are  wttbout^his.  mine,  bot 
•«re  speermens  crf'riegaiit  composidon^  He  died> 
freatly  lamented,  Iday  6, 1602. 

l^ir^iiow  ^Roo^Ba,  cane  with  Mr»  W^vfatta  tnd 
-his  (Himpany  tio;Dot)clie8ter,  in  IfiflO^  wttclyoMnt  a 
magistrate,  and  was  rdepoty  goMfnour  of  -MMsa- 
<4msetts  In  1634.    Ife  siiceecded  laibmas  l^U^ 


iriN'?ms.|nrtaii(Aedtothtclkiefpbce  ki  tin  rooili 
0f  f  ov^^.  Winthrop,  wbcmi  die  frtemen  left  out,  far 
the  sake  of  making  a  rcuke  in  tiie  office.*  The 
ttfltt  year^  Mn  LudloW  ms  stt  aside  rren  cfirom 
the  ifiaigistrkcjr.  It  seeaM^  be  aimed  at  the  ^(prwhi 
Ottt'fc  p^de,  and  ww  diaapfK»nted«  For  some  9ea»* 
i&h  or  dtfa^ff  he  f loteated  agatnat  the  dmce,  whidi 
oflbiidiad  the  freettien.  iMirad  of  advancilig  him^ 
therefore,  fcfaejr  gavthitn  an  iyppofttmuJ^  to  enjoy 
pniMAk  life.  He  soon  aftfet  removed  tat  Connecd- 
a^  He  &<ed  his  abode  in  Fay&eld,  and,  bebig 
Uerk  a(f  that  toim^  had  the  earn  af  all  their  4recordB| 
Whkb  lie  oairied  off  when  he  left  New  Enghmd^ 
1MA44  He  was  a  magistrate  of  Condectictit,  car  de^ 
pdty  goveniour  from  the  time  of  his  oomki^  into 
tim  cdlimy  to  bis  departa^«  In  1648,  be  was  one 
of  ihe  coimniaaionera  df  ^  United  colohteai  8e 
W8iB<thotenli^kviiil650,aiidaeferalyearsafter*  At 
their  nwtting,  16$3«  tfa^  voted  t»  carry  on  ^  war 
againit  the  Dutcfai  He  waa  lull  of  reaentment  atthe 
camdiict  a€  the  people^  who  oppeaed  tfae  dstenmina* 
tiona^f  the  coRHaaiasionBrs.  He  wtt  lash  enough  to 
head  a  party,  whowtereTcady  te  gofrom  Faitfidd  ta 
Mladiadota,  and  bc^  the  win  Men  of  warm  sant 
gainbtiaapeis  lire  not  i^  to  weigh  consequences 
till  it  is  too  late,  fie  gbve  so  aMch  offisnce  aa  to 
tmdie  it  beat  for.  him  to  kave  the  country.  The 
leaat  ;be  could  expect  waa  to  loi^  faia  offices*  And 
tUe  ndgteot  of  the  {leopte  is  mt  to  diill  the  frame  of 
pdliticiafla,  aa  moch  aa  their  ingratitude  can  wound 

•  ^  Mr.  Cotton  preached  before  the  General  Court  tbia  xnonthy 
and  detiveredthis  doctrine,  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  be 
htJMedtntothecondiUon  of  a  private  nian  without  just  cau^, 
iiM^lo  W  pMieklf  'CdnViettid ;  a6  Wora  than  the  mii^iatMt^ 
naif  QOW  tarn  a  private  man  out  of  his  hooaeMd^  fee,  without 
like  jN^lick  triaL  This  foiling  b  question  in  the  court,  and  ihc 
opihiOQ  of  the  rest  of  the  ministers  being  asked,  it  was  referred 
Ibr  iRii4li«t  cttasidtraticAi."    Ifmihri^  Joumai. 

TlHa  wooM  be  stiabge  policgr  ikisome  atatta  of  aocielf  .  S^ 
far  from  fcQinc;aU9pted  by  tfie  mxvcreign  peepki  at  tlm  time)  that 
thegr  let  the  ministers  know,  that  all  magistrates  were  only^  tbv 
creatiircr'of  their  power,  and" should  be  shifted  at  their  pTeasurc. 
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the  spirit.    Dn  Trumbull '^  givei  Ludlow  a  ki^h 
character.   He  says,  he  rendered  very  essential  ser** 
vices  to  tile  commonwealtfa ;    was  a  prmcipal  in 
forming,  its  original  constitution^  and  the  compiler 
of  .the  first  Conhecticitt  codCt  printed  at  Cambridge^ 
1^72.     For  jurisprudence  he  appears  to  have  been 
secbnd  to  none«  who  came  into  New  Ei^land  at  that 
lime.  -  Had  heipossessed  a  happier  temper  he  wouldf 
probably,  have  been  the  idol  of  the  pecf)!^* 
-:  Manning  Jambs,  D.  D.  president  of  Brown 
College,  Rhodd  Island,  was  born  in  New: Jersey^ 
Oct.  22,  ^738 ;    was  graduated  at  the  college  of 
Princetown,  1 761.     He  was  ordained  a  preacher  <^ 
the  gospel,  and  acquired  as  much  fame  by  his  abil'* 
ities  and  learning,  as  by  his  very  fine  voice  and  de* 
livery.     As  soon  as  they  erected  a  college  in  fihode 
Island  and  Providence  plantations,  he  was  invjyted 
to. preside. over  that  seminary.     In  1764,  Mr.  Man* 
ning  removed  to  Warren,  where. the. legislature  coq. 
templated  fixing  the  colk^e.   But  a  spacious'  build- 
ing   being  erected  in  the  (own  of  Providence^ 
through  the.  influence  of  some  leading  character^^ 
the  college  was  established  in  that  town*.  PjDeaident 
Msttining  removed  in  1770,  and  continued .  to  dis* 
charge  the  duties  of  his  station  to  the  great  advan« 
€age  of  the  institution,  as  long  as  he  lived*     The 
same  year  he  wsrs  chosen  pastor  of  the  ^Baptist 
church,  and  was  able  to  discharge  the  dudes  of 
president,  and  to  preach  to  a  very  large  parbh*   In 
1786,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to.  congress.     He 
was  a  strong  federalist  when  the  constitution  was 
the  subject  of  debate.     He  attended  very  frequents 
ly  the  convention,  which  met  in  Boston,  for  the 
,sake  of  hearing  the  arguments  on  both  side^that  he 
might  acquire  greater  strength  to  combat  those,  who 
opposed  the  constitution  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

He  received  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity 
from  the  university  of  Philadelphia^ 

Finding  it  inconsistent  with  his  other  offices  to 
jittend  congress,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  gave  hi» 
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wliok  attentkm  to  college  duties,  and  no  man  waf 
better  cakufaMed  to  niuBc  the  institution  ftoorisfek 
He  was  suddeidy  nHed  off  the  stage  of  action^ 
by  a  fit  of  the  apqdexy^  and  ^^  94th  lulf ,  17(>1| 
in  the  5Sd  year  of  his  age* 

MATHsa  RieBABV,  miinler  of  poreheslerf  wa^ 
tbe  first  of  the  bmiff  whocame  over  to  New  Elng« 
land  I  and  itqm  htm  are  descended  many  wort^ 
aad  learned  men,  who  hare  been  celebrated  in  Eatg'p 
}attd»  as  well  as  in  these  new  plantationB.  He  wsf 
called  a  great  num  in  his  di^  by  others,  besides  his 
deacendants,  wbo  were  never  backward  jui  celcbnu 
thig  the  talents  and'  literary  ^ccomplisbments,  oa 
cmment  christian  Firtues  of  their  ancestors.  Per* 
Mps  many  men,  among  the  wisestand  bpst  <tf  their 
yneration,  have  not  been  mentioned  in  ^  succeed- 
ing age,  having  no  friend  to  ftatter,  9nd  po  chUdrea 
to  brar  up  tiie  name. 

Fortnore  than  a  centmy  thenameof'Madier  ww 
Icnown  and  celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  land  { 
mai^  branches  are  now  cut  oi^  and  we  most  go  oilt 
of  tike  state  of  Massachusetts  to  find  one  engaged  in 
tho  work  of  the  ministry,  though  formieiiy  so  many 
0f  tibem  were  distfa^uished  among  the  angels  of  the 
dmiches.  <^  In  ail  ages,  them  Inve  been  slam  tf 
lead  men  to  the  knowledge  oi  the  Loid  Jesns 
Christ.  Angelic^  men,  em{>lo3red  in  the  minsdry 
of  oar  Ldfdy  have  been  tlK>se  happy  stars.  And  we 
in  die  west  have  been  so  happy,  as  to  see  some  of 
the  first  magnitude^  among  n^ich  was  Mr.  Sichsri 
Mather.^'    MBgnalitu 

He  was  bom  in  the  county  ofLsncasker,  K-  D* 
15M«  His  parents  were  respectatde,  and  gave  him 
s^Ubend  education.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni« 
versify  of  Oxford,  became  a  preacher  in  early  life^ 
was  eminent  for  Ms  pious  discourses  jin  the  pulpit^ 
9tnd  lor  conversation,  but  was  suspended  for  his  non^ 
canfermsty,  in  1633.  He  was  i^in  nsstored,  and 
ag»ii  suspended,  and  aAw  somiC  inquiry  and  debate,' 
in  Ms  own  imd^  he  resolved  to  teave  the  fafar  fields 
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of  his  own  countrjr  for  the  ohscuK^ees  of  ike  Wf^ 
Jkmess.    In  May,  1635,  he  sailed  from  Bristol,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  harbour,  August  17.    Two  day& 
previous  to.  hb  arrival  there  was  a  tremendoous 
storm,  of  which  he  has  given  a  printed  account.  * 
.    He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dorcbea^ 
ter,  August  23,  -1636,  and  was  a  distingui^ied  cm*- 
nament  of  tlie  churches  of  New  England.    In  the 
Tear  1669,  he  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  stone,  to  wfaieh 
he  had  heen  subject  many  years,  and  died  22d  daj 
of  April.    Though  an  old  man,  yet  his  death  wa»  ^ 
great  loss,  because  his  talents  and  industy  ensiled 
him  .to  be  useful,  and,  at  tins  very,  time,  he  was  mod- 
erator of  a  council,  which  had  met  in  Boston  to  set- 
tle a  dispute,  and  which  led  one  of  his  brethricn  to 
write  this,  epitaph^  Vixerat  in  synodis,  moiitimr 
iiM>derator  in  iliis.     He  had  been  a  leading,  charac- 
ter in  every  synod,  which  h^d  met  in  New  England^ 
from  his  arrival  to  the  time  of  his  death.    In  1639^ 
there  were  32  questions  printed  concermng  church 
gmemmmt.   These  were  answered  by  the  minist^m 
of  New  England.     Mr.  R.  Mather  is  said  to  have 
written  the  answer ;  and,   sdso,  that  the  platforai 
of  church  government,  which  was  held  in  so  VMidh 
veneration  for  so  many. years,  though  now  only  re« 
•orted  to  upon  convenient  occasions,  was  cbic%r' 
composed  by  him*     He  prepared  for  the  pre^s  a 
book  entitled,  a  plea  for  the  churches  in  New  £ng- 
land,  a  large  work.   Besides  these,  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  Con- 
gregational mode  of  government  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian establishment 
.   In  1662,  the  &mous  synod  was  appointed  by  the 

S:neral  court  to  settle  the  controver3y  concerning 
e  subjects  of  baptism,  and  also  tlie  consociation 
of  churches.  Certain  propositions  were  drawn  up, 
and  presented .  to  the  general  court,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. One  of  these  excited  no  small  controversy) 
which  has  been  kept  up  even  to  the  present  d^y* 
It  is  not  likely  that  onr^Airra/fiW/  wiU  again  med« 
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iifeTirith  it;  but  therie  will  be  disputants  among  tbose, 
who  have  the  Spirit  of  religious  controversy.  It 
was  the  fifth  proposition  discuss^  by  the  sjmoff, 
*^  Whetherthose,  who  make  a  profession  of  Heligioh^ 
ivhereby  they  give  themselves  up  to  God  in  a  satentn 
jfpvenantj  and  subject  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the 
churchy  shall  have  the  privilege  of  baptism  for  their 
chilAren.^'^  .... 

There  were  several,  Svho  opposed  the  voice  of  tfai» 
syhod,  among  them  pre^dent  Chauncy,  Mr.  Da* 
venport/of  New  Haven,  and  Mr;  Increase  Mather, 
minister  of  the  second  church  in  Boston* 

Three  very  eminent  divines  were  elected  to  man* 
age  the  controversy  with  them.  Mr.  Allen  of  Ded* 
ham,  to  answer  president  Chauncy,  Mr.  Richard 
Mather  to  write  against  Mr.  Davenport jZnd  Mf. 
Mitchel  of  Cambridge'  a  younger  divine,  but  Vir, 
elaro  nomine^  to  discuss  the  subject  with  Mather  the 
younger.  The  bboks  were  well  written,  but  the 
manner  of  writing,  which  Mr.  R.  Mather  adopted^ 
pleased  old  Mr.  Uigginson  of  Sedem  so  much,  that 
be  s^d,  ^^  he  v)as  a  pattern  to  aU  the  ansvserers  in 
the  vDorld.^^ 

From  the  general  account  of  this  eminent  divine, 
his  talents  were  adapted  for  controversy,  and  hb 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  a&irs  made  him  more 
'qualified  to  write,  than  many  of  his  brethren.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain  and  practieal,  solid  and  ju£- 
cious ;  but  less  popular,  ^an  several  of  hiy  sons, 
whose  sermons  and  pulpit  eloquence  have  been 
more  applauded. 

He  printed  a  treatise  upon  justification,  and  sev* 
eral  small  treatises,  which  werie  well  spoken  of ;  and 
prepared  several  sermons  for  the  press,  which  were 
never  published. 

Mr«  Mather  was  Uessed  with  a  number  of  clul- 
dren.  He  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  dis* 
tinguished  prl^achers  of  the  gospel,  and  of  wfaont 
mention  should  undoubtedly  be  made  in  these  bio- 
^I^ical  sketches. 
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Jitjittfc*  &icvirsi,  imiched  liie  first  Aehli^l. 
Mhich  was  Slivered  in  tlie  chmth  at  North  BosIob;. 
}ie  was  aftemvafds  settled  atDufalin^  whece  liediod^ 
A*  B.  1671^  having  been  laborioBS  in  hb  business/ 
MrviG^dble  in  his  generation,  sad  respectable  amm^ 
■ken  of  ikttrA  and  talents.  He  was  the  mthv  or« 
number  df  |)ttblicatian8.  v 

MAt^ER  NATBAirisL,  wbd  succeeded  Samool 
«t  Dobiin^  and  l*as  afterwafds  pastor  of  a  choveh  in 
London,  uras  graduated  at  Harvard  CkiHege,  1647. 

Mathu  fiiSAZiSi  lias  graduated  I6&69  andr 
was  setded  at  Northampton  166I.    He  died  at  the 
age  0f  ^2. 

0|4he  fourth  son,  itre  afe  prtpared  to  give  m 
inoK  circtnostantial  narrative*  ^ 

Matheh  IjrcRsASA,  D«  0.  president  of -Har* 
yard  College,  was  graduated  the  same  year  with  lus 
iirother  Eleazer,  and  was  invited  to  preach  at  the 
horth  church  .tn  Boston,  rendered  vacant  l^  ^  re- 
aignatioa  o(  Mr.  Maf0.  He  was  ordmned  pastor^ 
May  27,  1699.  In  1681,  he  wasmvited  to  tiAor 
charge  of  the  college,  and,  at  the  commencetttent  of 
this  year,  he  moderated  at  the  master's  disputations^ 
and  conferred  the  degrees.  But,  upon  coarakSng 
with  his  chah:h,  they  reftised  to  part  withhtm^  aifd 
Mr.  Rogers  was  chosen  president  of.  the  ccHege* 
In  1684^  Mr.  Rogers  died^  and  Mr.  Mather  was 
agrni  honoured  by  an  dection  to  that  office,  and  a»* 
cepted  it  upon  certain  conditions,  by  indiicb  he 
Could  bomply  Willi  therequest  of  the  corporation^  and 
satisfy  the  objections  of  his  own  church*  He  was 
aliowiedto  preach  every  Sebbadi  in  Boston^  and  at^ 
tend  his  duty  as  i>resident  of  the  college  on  wedc 
4ay8.  His  great  industry  and  sqipfication  to  busi« 
ness  etiabled  him  to  do  this.  He  excelled  likewise 
in  extempoiraneous  perfbrmmices,  which  irendered 
hisministerialdntiesitioreeasytolfkn.  He  governed 
the  college  with  great  reputation  till  the  year  1701  > 
when  ins  age  required  relaxation  from  a  mutti|ilici- 
ty  of  cares,  and  he  resigned  his  pltoe  at  Cambndgc^ 
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ppmenuA  by  the  feltows  oltkit  <K>rperati<»  and  bomA 
of  overseers,  vnih  a  diplcmiaof  doelor  ui  divinity  ^« 
Or*  fMather  was  etniaeBt  for  his  services  both  to 
the  <:hurch  and  oommonwealth.  He  nMsst  have 
p^DUCsotd  talents  and  influence^  or  be  never  would 
liarVe  been  chosen  ageiKt  to  the  court  of  "Great  Brt* 
lalti.  He  used  all  has  iniuence  to  persuade  the  pee« 
nerer  to  surrender  their  charter,  and  puUishod 
i^asofis.  He  found  4n  Randolph,  tberefere^  a  bit* 
ter  enemy,  who  con!U*ivied  -the  most  base  methods 
to  ruin  Wm.  A  letter  was  sent  to  sir  Lionel  len« 
kins,  with  the  signature  of  Dr.  Mather,  whibh  cen«* 
tained  reftections  upon  him,  and  praises  of  Oates, 
lord  Shaftesbury,  tec.  men,  who  we^  obno!iious  to 
the  king.    There  was  such  appearance  of  fbngeiy, 

f  s 

*  By  Mr.  Mather'b  influeace  the  general  court  passed  an  actf 

bearing  date  lune  27 ,  169^,  for  a  new  college  charter,  «nd  sent 

it  over  to  Great  Britain  for  the  royal  assent ;  ttut  the  king  nega* 

fHnedf  iC^  because  it  did  not  reserve  to  bim,  by  his  govtmonr,  the 

pomv  sf  A  roysl  visilatibn.    XJpon  this»  the  gpenerai  MSemblf  of 

Haw  England  after  some  time  revised  the  act,  and  sent  it  'back, 

with  an  amendment,  admitting  the  king  by  his  governour  and 

coondl  in  New  England^  to  be  visitors  of  the  college  s  but  Che 

court  not  itidpptmg  the  amendm'est,  the  affiur  was  dropped,  and 

tb«  college  led  to  «ct  vpon  the  ^fixii  of  the  ^  cbaitBr«  which  thcf 

kad  by  George  Dudley,  th  1650,     But  it  heing  proved  by  Ik4 

new  charter  of  the  province,  that  when  the  general  court  passes 

the  act,  and  sends  it  over  to  Englafnd  for  the  royal  assent,  it  con* 

amies  in  force  for  three  years,  if  it  be  not  sooner  repealed,  4i« 

gofsefnotnY  ofihe  college  took  advantage  of.this  dause^  smI  pn^ 

sealed  the  president  with  a  diploma  of  doctfMrof  divinityi  under 

the  seal  of  the  college,,  with  tlie  hands  of  the  fellows  •annexed  to 

it,  bearin|  date  from  Cambridge  in  New  England,  Nov.  XT, 

1692.     Mr.  M.  accepted  ^e  diploma,  but  was  never  instaRed, 

nor  dkl'lie  aasutnoihe  :ddei»r  severalyeacs  ^but  the  great  serac^ 

es  he  bad  doae  his  countryi  his  -universal  learning  and  geodnes% 

together  with  his  venerable  old  age,  at  length  supplied  the  de* 

fects  of  the  title,  and  confirmed  him  in  this  honour  with  the  unt« 

Venal  consent  and  approbation  of  his  cotmtry.     JVM^  fd$umf^ 

aoLilpage  115. 

The  cicppession-^^  continuing  in  force  three  years*'  is  notquit^ 
correct.  The  laws  were  perpetually  in  force,  or  for  the  tcrni 
therein  mentioned,  unless  the  Vmg,  wUbin  three  yeafs,  disalfe# 
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Ihhi  flir  hkmd  tratted  it  witfi  cofitcm^  -  When 
'iSiis  was  told  Dr.  Muther^  some  years  after»  he  ex'» 
plained  the  biiamess  to  that  gentteaian  with  his 
<q|>inioQ,  tfattt  Rsmdolph  wrote  it.  Upon  tUs,  Ran*' 
^l{ih  brought  an  action  against  him  for  defantttUon  ^ 
but  the  case  was  ^ven  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 
Randolph  was  not  satisfied  ;  and  it  being  the  trli 
umph  of  his  power»  he  determined  to  bring  another 
an^on^  if  it  were  only  to  vex  and  torment  him« 
About  this  time  the  general  assembly  had  fi^ed 
their  eyes  upon  him,  as  a  proper  person  to  send  to 
England  to  represent  their  grievances,  and  remon- 
strate against  the  arbitrary  ccmduct  of  sir  £dmtiffd 
Androaa.  Randolph's  writ  would  have  prevented 
his  vc^age ;  but  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  in  the 
iti|^t»  AnrU,  l6S8y  and  sailed  immediately  for  Loa^ 
don.  When  he  arrived,  he  presented  himself  to 
king  James,  and  described  the  situation  of  the  colo- 
By,  and  his  majesty  made  a  promise  to  redress  grie v» 
ances.  He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  when  king  William  and  Mary  were 
on  the  throne,  all  the  New  England  agents  adA'^s-^ 
ed  their  majesties  for  the  restoration  of  their  char^ 
lers»  Their  applications  were  deferred  on  account 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  drew  the  king  to  Hch 
land.  In  one  audience,  which  they  obtained  of  his 
majesty,  April  28,  1691,  Mn  Mather  humbly  pray ^ 
ed  his  majesty  ^s  favour  to  New  England*  **  Yotir 
subjects)''  said  he,  *<  have  been  willing  to  venture 
their  lives  to  enlarge  your  dominions  :  the  expedi* 
tion  to  Canada  was  a  great  and  noble  undertaking. 
May  it  please  your  majesty,  in  your  great  wisdonr, 
also,  to  consider  the  circumslanees  of  that  people^ 
as  in  your  wisdom  you  have  considered  tibe  circum* 
stances  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  New  England, 
they  differ  from  other  plantations  :  they  are  called 
ccmgregational  and  presby terian ;  so  that  such  a 
^vemment  will  not  suit  with  the  people  of  New 
s^ngland,  as  may  be  proper  for  people  in  the  other 
plantations/^ 
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The  several  applicatioos,  which  were  made  to  tiie 
king;  the  difference  of  Ofnniofi  among  the  agents" 
ef  New  England ;  the  various  coniierences  willi  the 
minbters,  lawyers,  and  noblemen,  who  were  friends 
to  the  colonies,  are  all  related  very  minutely  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  in  the  memoirs  off 
Dn  Increase  Mather,  which  his  son  published  after 
his  death.  • 

The  new  charter  arrived,  14th  May,  1691,  and  the 
general  court  a(^>ointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  safe  arrival  of  his  exceUeocy  the  governour, 
and  the  rev.  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  who  (say  they) 
have  industriously  endeavoured  the  service  of  dns 
people,  and  have  brought  over  with  them  a  settle* 
ment  of  government,  in  which  their  majesties  have 
graciously  given  a  dbtinguished  mark  of  their  royal 
fiivour  and  goodness.  > 

There  were  many,  however,  who  dbliked  the 
abridgment  of  their  privileges,  and  censured  their 
agents,  who  accepted  the  new  charter ;  some  of  Mr. 
MiUher's  old  friends  forsook  lum ;  and  he  often 
complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  wish- 
ed to  serve.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  covered  with  ma* 
Hy  honours,  which  it  was  rare  for  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  receive ;  but  he  was  troubled  with  many 
cares,  which  those  are  freed  from,  who  confine 
themselves  to  their  professional  duties.  He  doubt* 
less  thought  full  enough  of  his  services,  and  many 9- 
<m  the  other  hand,  were  disposed  unreasonably  lo 
lake  from  him  part  of  the  credit,  which  he  deserved* 
The  dissenting  ministers  in  London  were  his 
friends ;  but  they  knew  better  how  to  estinuite  has 
jpieQr  than  his  policy.  He  had  testimonies  frosa 
4Qme  eminent  statesmen  of  his  abilities,  probity  and 
industry^  particularly  from  lord  Somers  ;  but  if 
praises  were  bestowed  upon  him  because  he  acted 
by  their  advice,  the  compliment  is  more  to  them* 
adves  than  to  him. 

As  the  pastor  of  a  churchy  Dr.  Mather  was  high* 
ly  esV^med  by  all  classes  of  pcoplCt    His  gifts,  his 
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preadiingi  and  hvs  writings  were  accounted  excA^ 
IpBt  He  was  the  &thet  of  the  New  England  cler* 
gy^  and  his  name  and  character  were  held  in  venenh 
tion,  not  only  br  those,  who  knew  him,  but  by  ^uc* 
ceeding  generations.  He  died,  August  23«  1 723, 
iaged  85.  Several  (Hscourses  were  printed  upon  the 
occasion ;  hut  a  more  full  account  of  him  is  in  an 
octavo  volume^  called  ^^  Remarkables  of  the  life  Of 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  ^» 

His  publications  were  numerous.  In  the  book 
above  mentioned,  we  have  a  catalogue  of  85,  be- 
side ^*  the  learned  and  useful  preface ^.  which  the 
publishers  of  many  books  obtained  from  him,  as  a 
beautiful  porch  unto  them,  and  which  collected 
would  make  a  considerable  volume.^' 

MATibx&.CoTTOir,  D,  D.  F.R.  S.  the  ddest  son 
of  Dr«  Increase  Mather,  was  the  most  celebrated  di« 
▼ine  in  New  England ;  and.if  hb  judgment  bad  been 
equal  to  hb  imagination  and  memory,  he  woul4 
have  ranked  with  the  first  scholars  of  any  age.    EBa 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  fiimous  John  Cottoiif 
teacher  of  the  first  church  in  Boston.   He  was  bbm 
in  Boston,  1662,  graduated  at  Harvard  Colkget 
1678,  ordained  colleague  with  hb  fiither,  May  27, 
1684,  and  died,  Feb.  13,  1728.     The  otutuary  of 
the  Boston  Newsletter  describes  him,   ^'as  the 
principal  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  .greatest 
scholar  that  was  ever  bred  in  it.      Besides  has  uni^' 
versal  learning,  his  exalted  piety  and  extensivfa 
chanty,  hb  entertaining  wit  and  singulat  goodneMi 
of  temper  recommended  him  to  all,  who  were  ju<^ 
£s  of  red  and  distinguished  merit.'*   Oldmi^eki  aiUl 
Douglass  give  an  account  of  him  very  different.  Ode 
only  judges  of  him  from  hb  works ;    be  cdUs  his 
history  a  miscn^le  jargon,  loaded  with  many  learn- 
ed quotations,  school  boy  exercises^  Romanlike  le- 
gends, and  barbarous  rhymes.*      The  other  was 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  descends  to  every  kind 
ff  low  satire  to  render  tUe  man  as  well  as  the  waiter 

*  Britiah  empire  iq  America.  ,      '    • 
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ridiculous.  '  His  own  ^^  summary  *'  however  is  not 
more  elegant,  nor  are  the  facts  equally  correct. 

Dr.  Mather  had  his  enemies  in  town  and  countryi 
and  doubtless  there  were  eccentricities  in  his  con* 
duct,  as  well  as  weak  things  in  hb  writings.  He 
wrote  too  much  to  write  well.  He  did  every  thing 
with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is  said  he  could  read  a 
folio  of  many  hundred  pages,  and  write  a  sermon  in 
the  course  of  a  forenoon.  He  became  acquaintec} 
\^ith  every  thing  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  and  was  al- 
so a  man  of  prodigious  industry.  With  all  his  at* 
tention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  his  active  services, 
he  never  neglected  any  of  his  parochial  duties ;  and 
also  allowed  himself  time  for  private  devotion; 
spending  one  day  of  the  week  in  fasting  and  prayer^ 
He  had  less  influence  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  common* 
wealth  than  his  father,  and  the  events  of  his  life 
were  not  so  various.  The  clergy  also  treated  him 
wkh  less  respect,  although  they  were  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  had  superiour  abilities  to  the 
old  gentleman,  and  a  vast  deal  more  learning. 
Thsrc  was  a  singular  gravity  in  the  deportment  of 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  which  qualified  him  for  a  pa- 
toiarch ;  Dr.  C.  Mather  discovered  often  a  levity 
0i  mind,  a  stiange  kind  of  vanity,  a  fi>ndness  for 
punning  and  making  remarks  inconsbtent  with  the 
ipharacter  of  that  age ;  and  which  sometimes  brought 
him  into  serious  difficulties.  He  had  a  great  ac« 
i|uaintance  with  books,  but  did  not  understand  l\tt«- 
xian  nature ;  yet  he  imagined  he  had  a  claim  to  all 
that  reverence  from  hb  brethren  and  the  people, 
which  his  father's  age  as  well  as  prudence  gave 


Hb  literary  dbtinctions  were  chiefty  from  abroad* 
The  university  of  Glasgow  presented  him  with  a 
diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  (  and  hb  name  b  on 
the  list  of  die  fellows  of  the  roystl  society  in  London. 
He  b  styled  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College  in  the  cata* 
)<wue;  buthe  was  only  chosen  among  those,  who  wert 
to  oe  fellows,  if  the  college  charter  were  enlarged.. 

R  r 
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Twice  he  tliought  himsetf  a  candidate  foe  tlte 
president's  chair,  and  kept  days  of  fasting,  that  tm 
mi^ht  be  directed  hoiv  to  act  upon  the  occasion ;  but 
he  was  disappointed.     Gov.  Duidley  persuaded  his 
friend  Leverett  to  accept  the  place  Ui  17€7  ;    and 
when  that  great  man  died>  in  1726,  and  the  voice 
of  the  peopte  cried  aloud  for  Dr.  Mather,  and  it  was 
declared  even  in  the  general  court  that  he  otight  to 
be  president,  it  was  decided  otherwise  by  the  menL^ 
bers  of  the  corporation^     The  chair  was  first  offer^ 
ed  to  Dr.  Colnian,  and  Dr.  Se.wall,  and  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Wads  worth,  who  accepted  it^     In  a  private 
account  of  this  transaction.  Dr.  M«  says^  ^^thbday 
Dr.  Sewali  was  chosen  for  his  piety.''     In  a  pob^ 
lick  speech  made  in  the  geoeradi  assembly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston,  seat  declared,  after  Dr.  Cqlni^n's 
election,  that  he  was  a  itank  of  no  learning  compare 
ed  with  Dr*  Mather.* 

One  of  the  most  ekg^nl  compositions  of  thoise 
timea^f  was  a  funeral  sermon  upon  Dr..  Cotton  Ma^ 
ther,  by'  this,  very  Dr.  Benjamin  Colnjitn^  who  there*) 
in  declares  him  to  bef  by  {ar  the  greatest  maoL  he 
ever  was  acquainted  with. 

In  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  D/»  Mather >  in  the 
newspapers,  it  seems,  that  great  respect  was  paid  to 
his  remains.  After  the  relatives,  proceeded  the  Ueujti 
govemour,.  Mr.  Dununer,  his  majesty's  council^ 
and  house  ^f  representatives^  a  large  train  oCaaimaA 
ters,  justices,  roerchantSy  scholars  and  other  princi* 
pal  inhabitants  both  of  men  and  women.  The 
i^reets  were  crowded  with  people^  and  die  windows 
filled  with  sorrowful  spectators  ^I  the  way  U>  the 
burying  place,  ,  .      : 

He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer ;  hifi .  wwlift 
amount  to  more  than  SOO  tracts,  histories,  biographr 
ical  sketches,  &c.  besides  tlie  Magnalia,  a  folio 
volume.  The  *♦  biblia  Americana,"  in  several  vcA- 
umes,  ms.  is  deposited  in  the  historical  library. 

It  would  require  more  pages  to  give  a  just  viev 

•  Letters  and  mss.  in  the  cabinet  of  historical  fibrary. 
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of  hid  writings,  than  wc  can  allow  to  to  artideof 
<jar  Wography.  A  volume  of  memoirs  ivas  pub- 
lidbed  by  his  son  and  successor.  Dr.  Samuel  Ma^ 
ther,  which  also  contains  every  remarkable  occur- 
rcnce  in  his  life,  a  minute  View  of  his  studies,  and 
of  all  his  publications.  His  son  Was  called  to  the  of. 
fice  of  pastor  of  the  old  north  church,  1732,  and  iii 
1742  a  separation  took  place  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  people  who  withdrew  buik  another  meeting 
bouse,  where  he  was  fixed  till  he  ended  bis  labours^ 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  reading,  and  the 
authQr  of  several  ttacts*  He  received  a  diploma  ctf 
doctor  of  divinity  froni  Harvard  College,  1773*  He 
died,  June  27,  1785.* 

MAVtaicK  John,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Massa. 
chusetts,  and  first  minister  of  the  church  iri  Dor- 
chester, came  over  with  Ludlow,Rossiter,  and  othera^ 
from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset- 
shire, In  the  bcglnmng  of  the  year  16S0,  a  con- 
gregational church  was  gathered  in  the  new  hospi- 
tal at  Plymouth  by  those,  who  intended  to  come  to 
North  America  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  greater 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  They  observed  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  deck  for  the  divine  apa 
probation  and  assistance.  In  the  after  pairt  of  the 
llay  they  chose  and  called  those  godly  ministers, 
Irey.  John.  Warham  and  rev.  John  Maverick,-  whA 
liv^d  40  miles  from  Exeter,  to  be  their  spiritual 
guides  ;  a4io  expressed  their  accefAaiice,  and  were 
separated  to  the  especial  care  of  the  intended  emii 
grants.  Rev.  John  White  of  Diorchester,  in  Dorset, 
who  was  an  active  instrument  in  promoting  the  set- 
tlement of  New  England,  aitd  had  been  the  means 
^f  procuring  the  charter,  being  present,  preached  in 
the  forepart  of  the  day  ;    and,  in  the  latter  part,  the 

•  The  oHwr  Works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  are,  an  essay  oh 
grattfudc,  1739;  arlUfery  dection  sermon,  1739;  convention 
sermon,  1762  ;  three  funeral  seimons  ;  dissertation  on  the  Lord's 
l>wyer;  dissertation  on  the  venerable  name  of  Jehovah,  1760  ; 
apoem,  the  sacred  minister,  1772;  America  known  to  the  an- 
cients, L774  i  a  repiv  Co  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ssdmtion  for  all  faed, 

1780,  &c.  '         r      r 
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Hew  inMailed  pastors  performed^    They  set  s^  oft 
&e  SOth  March,  and  arrived  at  Nantasket,  May  30^ 
where  the  master  put  them  on  shore,  notwith8taiid«»- 
ing  the  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles 
river«     Here  they  were  left  in  a  forlcmi  wilderness^ 
destitute  of  any  habitation,  and  most  of  the  neoessm^^ 
ries  of  life.*    Mn  Maverick  died  in  Boston^  16S6» 
Feb.  60.    A  large  part  of  hb  church  had  removed^ 
to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  follow  them.    He  was  60  years  of  age.     H^was- 
a  man  *^  of  a  very  humble  spirit,  and  fiiUhful  in  for*, 
thering  the  work  of  the  Lord  here,  both  in  tbe^ 
churcfaues  and  civil  state.''     fVimhropn 

Maverick  SAVUrL  had  planted  himsdf^  tf 
Noddle's  island,  when  gov.  Winthrop  and  his  con^* 
pany  formed  the  settlement  of  Boston.  **  We  went; 
to  Massachusetts^"  says  he,  ^^  to  find  out  a  place 
for  our  sitting  down.  We  went  up  My  stick  river 
about  6  miles.  We  lay  at  Mr.  Maverick's^  and  re-^ 
turned  home  on. Saturday*^'  He  seemed  to  have  isi 
view  trading  with  the  Indians  inore  than  any  iStmjg 
else,  but  was  a  v^ry  hospitable,  kind  and  benevsienf 
man.  His  name  is  mentioned  by  som«  writuB,  'asr 
one  of  the  west  country  people,  who  cameover  ti^ 
Dorchester ;  by  other  accounts,  he  was  here  beftire^ 
and  he  certainly  was  different  from  tiuit  compa^r  in 
his  religious  principles  and  prejudices.  His  faalAtts 
of  life  were  also  different  iosselyn  rdales  several 
visits  he  made  to  him,  and,  from  his  account,  he  was 
a  gentlemaiit  in  very  independent  circumstances^ 
and  lived  in  a  very  handsome  styli5.t     He  was  s 

•  Topographical  and  chroDologicid  account  of  Dorchester,  hj 
Che  rev.  T  M.  Harris. 

t  October  2d.  1639,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Ma« 
Verick*s  negro  woman  came  to  my  chamber  window,  and  in  heir 
Dwn  country  language  and  tune  sang  loud  and  sbriUt  going  oat  t« 
her}  she  i^sed  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  me,  and  willingly  wovil^*' 
have  expressed  her  grief  in  English ;  but  I  apprehended  it  by  hqe 
countenance  apd  deportment,  whereupon  I  repaired  to  my  hof^ 
to  learn  of  him  the  cause,  and  resolved  to  intreat  him  in  her  b;* 
halfi  for  that  i  understood  beforci  that  she  had  been  a  queen  m 
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Mettiber  6f  the  church  of  England,  but  was  made  a 
freeman  before  the  law  was  enacted,  that  every  free^* 
man  should  be  a  member  of  a  congregational  churchy 
but  never  was  chosen  into  any  office.  He  after- 
wards complained  of  the  rigid  discipline,  and  op* 
pvessive  bigotry  of  the  government. 

His  son,  Samuel  Maverick,  esq.  was  in  1664  ap« 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  New  England  provinces,  and  settling 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  and  discov- 
ered peculiar  enmity  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  pe« 
tkion  winch  the  general  court  sent  over  to  the  king; 
after  these  commissioners  were  appointed,  tliey  say, 
tbat  their  adversaries  had  obtained  this  commission 
t<3»  injure  them,  and  that  one  of  the  four  was  their 
professed  enemy,  meaning  this  Mr.  Maverick.  In 
1666,  he  delivered  from  the  king  a  letter  to  the  go- 
Tcrnour,  wherein  he  required  five  persons  to  be  sent 
to  England  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony. 
He  could  not  however  oVerf:ome  the  prejudices,  or 
defeat  tibe  policy  of  the  New  England  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  put  Siem  upon  a 
foundation,  which  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  those, 
who  aought  their  ruin. 

Matbew  TaoiCAs,  of  Watertown,  was  appoint* 
fd  .governour  of  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  die  adjacent  islands.  The  earl  of  Sterling 
claimed  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and  Hud- 
9ea'»  liver,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  in^ 
eluded  in  the  New  England  government.  The 
grant  is  made  by  his  lordship  to  Thomas  Mayhew,- 
and  hb  son  Thomas,  Oct  10,  1641.  And  he  grant- 

her  own  coiinU'y,  and  oboenred  a  very  humble  and  dutiful  garb 
ased  towards  her  by  another  negro  }Who  was  her  maid.  Mr.  M« 
was  desirous  to  have  a  breed  of  negroes,  and  seeing  she  would 
aot  field  by  persuasion  t6  <Uytnpany  with  a  young  negro  man  he 
ka4  in  his  house,  he  commanded  him  wiUM  she  nill'd  she  to  go  to 
bed  to  her,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  she  kicked  htm  out 
again,thi8  she  took  in  high  disdain  beyond  her  slavery  and  this 
Was  ihfi  cause  of  her  grief. 
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«d  tbe  same  poKrers  of  government  which  the. Mas- 
sachusetts people  enjoyed  by  their  charter*  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says^  that  the  grants  of  the  soil  of  these 
islands  could  not  vacate  the  rights  of  the  Indian  sa- 
chems and  proprietors ;  and  supposes  most  of  the 
inhabitants  or  proprietors  derivci  their  titles  froni 
Indian  grants  posterior  to  the  grants  to  lord  Sterl- 
ing, or  to  diat  made  by  his  agent  to  Mr.  Mayhew 
and  son.  The  worthy  governour  of  these  islands 
bent  his  mind  to  the  business  of  instructing  the  In- 
dians. He  had  talents  to  make  a  figure  in  the  civil 
line  ;  but  the  name  of  Mayhew  is  mostly  known  ia 
oiir  ecclesiastical  annals.  If  any  of  the  human  race 
ever  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good  ;  if  any 
christian  ever  could  declare  what  it  is  to  have  peace, 
'  not  as  the  world  gives,  but  which  passes  the  concept 
tions  of  those  who  look  not  beyond  this  world,  we 
may  believe  this  was  the  happiness  of  the  Mayhews. 

The  first  Indian,  who  gave  any  good  evidence  of 
being  a  christian,  was  under  the  instructioti  of  Mr. 
Mayhew*  It  was  in  the  year  1643,  at  Martha^s 
Vineyard.  The  name  of  this  pagan  was  Hiacoomes. 
He  became  a  preacher  to  his  own  people.  The 
worthy  magistrates  made  further  exertions,  and 
**  converted  many  from  the  error  of  their  ways." 
The  younger  Mr.  Mayhew  became  himself  a  preach- 
er, and  this  good  work  has  been  csurried  on  by  one 
and  another  of  the  name  and  family  from  that  day 
to  this.  In  1657,  naany  hundreds  w^re  added  to  tfaie 
christian  societies  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  such 
as  might  be  said,  were  "holy  in  their  conversation," 
and  that  did  not  need  to  be  taught  "  the  &rst  prin* 
ciples  of  knowledge,"  besides  many  others,  who 
were  superficial  professors. 

Mathew  John,  had  under  his  care,  in  the  year 
1689,  the  Indian  church,  and  they  consisted  of  a 
liundred  communicants,  walking  according  to  the. 
ftiles  of  the  gospel. 

Mathew  Experience,  son  of  John,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  superior  endowments,  accordin'g  to 
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the  late  Dr..  Chauncy,  who  was  his  intimate  friend^ 
*^  that  he  would,  had  he.  been  favoured  with  com- 
mon  advantages  of  education^  have  ranked  among;, 
the  first  worthies  of  New  England. ''  He  ipent  a 
life  protracted  several  years  beyond  fourscore  i(i 
the  service  of  the  aboriginals.  He  had  a  character 
for  veracity  and  judgment,  and  in  his  book  entU 
tied,  *^  Indian  Converts,^'  an  octavo  volume,  pub* 
lj3hed  in  1727,  he.  gives  an  account  of  more  than 
30  Indian  ministers,  and  about  80  Indian  men, 
women,  and  young  persons, within  the  Kmits  of  ona 
island,  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  same  writer  pub<* 
lished  another  book,  in  1744,  which  will  give  him  a 
name  among  great  divines  in  any  part  of  Christen- 
dom* It  is  entitled  *^  grace  defended,''  wherein 
die  doctrines  of  ^^  original  ain,  regeneration,  the  di£» 
ference  between  common  and  special  grace,  are  coii* 
^idered  and  cleared."  He  received  an  honourarj 
degree  of  A.  M«  at  Harvard  College,.  1720. 

Maykew  Zacchbus,  son  of  Experience,  waa 
employed  by  *^  the  Massachusetts  society  for  pro^i 
j»gating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others^ 
in  North  America,"  till  his  death,  in  1803; 
;  Mayb£«  Jossph,  n^as  also  a  son  of  Experience, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1730,  and  was  chos- 
en tutor  in  1739,  and  one  c^  the  fellows  of  the  cor* 
poration.  He  was  a  man  of  superiour  abilities  and 
scholarship. 

Mayhsw  Jonathan,  son  q£  the  rev.  Experi« 
ence.Mayhew,wasbomat  Martha's  Vineyard,  1720^ 
nias  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  received  the 
honours  of  that  seminary,  in  1744.  While  he  was 
a  youth  he  exhibited  marks  of  an  original  genius, 
and  such  strength  of  mind,  as  was  very  uncommon. 
He  wrote  several  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
wens,  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  riper  y eara^ 
fefore  he  finished  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  In 
1747,  be  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  west 
church  in  Boston,  and  was  ordained,  J  une  1 7th ;  Mr. 
Gay^  of  Hinghami,  preached  the  sermon  upon  the 
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occasbn,  Mr.  Prescott,  of  Salem  vUlage,  gave  tho 
fellows^p  of  the  churches,  and  the  charge  came 
from  the  lips  of  old  Mr.  Mayhew.  He  soon  dis- 
covered a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  boldnes3  of 
spidt,  which  excited  surprise  in  some,  and  drew  ob«^ 
servations  from  others.  He  spake  with  glowing 
sensibility  against  every  priestly  usurpation  over  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  with  peculiar  eamesU 
ness  in  favour  of  truth  and  religion.  He  was  a 
t^ady  and  able  advocate  for  religious  and  civil  lib* 
erty,  and  refused  to  preach  for  doctrines  the  com* 
mandments  of  men.  In  1749,  he  published  several 
sermons  upon  '^  the  difference  between  truth  and 
feisehood,  right  and  wrong ;  the  natural  abilities  of 
men  for  discerning  these  differences,*'  Sec  which 
gave  him  a  name  among  the  best  preachers,  and 
which  manifest  very  uncommon  talents  with  a  zeal 
according  to  knowledge.  It  is  the  opinion  of  manj« 
that  the.  doctor  never  exceeded  these  early  prodoo« 
tions,  and  it  is  certain  that  very  few  theological  coin, 
positions  ever  came  near  them.  In  1750,  he  preach* 
^a  sermon  on  the  30th  of  January,  which  contained 
^*  reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  kingCharles/'^ 
This  discourse  not  only  gave  offence  to  episcopa- 
liansf  but  to  many  sober  minded  dissenters,  who 
thought  it  discovered  more  playfulness  of  &ncy  and 
severity  of  satire  than  is  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  a  clergyman,  or  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity* 
It  was  however  much  admired,  and  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England.  It  abounds  in  lively, 
and  pointed  remarks,  and  is  certainly  less  excep- 
tiimable  than  many  sermons  preached  SOth  January 
by  episcopal  ministers  of  high  church  opinions,  who 
teive  abused  all  denominations  of  dissenters,  while 
they  have  talked  about  the  saintsUp,  and  angelick 
qualities,  and  divinity,  of  Charles,  a  frail  mortal  like 
themselves.  The  university  of  Aberdeen  presented 
Mr.  Mayhew  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  the 
year  after  this  sermon  was  publbhed.  In  the  year 
1754,  the  doctor  was  chosen  to  preach  the  election 
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sermon,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  origin  of  civil 
government,  and  its  end,  in  the  style  of  a  friend  to 
liberty  and  the  British  constitution,  as  settied  at  the 
revolution.  He  was  a  whig  of  the  first  magnitude^ 
^*  Having  been  initiated  in  youth/'  said  he,  in  another 
discourse  upon  a  different  subject,  «*  in  the  doc* 
&ines  of  civil  libetty,  as  they  were  taught  by  such 
men  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  other  re* 
nbvmed  persons,  among  the  ancients ;  and  such  lA 
Syilney  and  Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadk^,  among  the 
modems,  I  liked  them ;  they  seemed  rational.  And 
knving  learnt  from  the  holj  scriptures,  that  wise» 
brave,  and  virtuous  men  were  always  frieiids  to  lib* 
erty ;  that  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king  in  his  an- 
ger, because  they  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough 
to  like  a  free  commonwealth,  and  that  where  *  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,'  this  made 
me  conclude  that  freedom  was  a  gneat  Messing,'' 
»cc.» 

In  1755,  the  doctor  publbhed  two  solemn  and 
lAthetick  sermons,  after  the  earthquake,  Nov.  2S» 
with  an  '*  appendix,  giving  a  very  ]^articular  account 
of  the  time,  duration,  process,  extent  and  effsicts  of 
the  great  earthquake*" 

Tlie  same  year  he  printisd  a  large  volume,  con* 
tuning  fourteen  sermons,  ^*  on  hearing  the  word, 
receiving  it  with  meekness,''  8cc.  In  mis  book  he 
inculcateid  the  doctrkies  of  grace,  as  he  tiiought 
Aem  delivered  by  lesus  Christ  and  his  aposties. 
Moderate  Calviiiists  have  spoken  well  of  several  of 
lUe^e  discourses^  which  are  writteii  in  a  very  evan- 
^[elical  style,  alUiough  it  is  evident  the  author  had 
learnt  some  lessons  in  the  school  of  Episcopius, 
Arminius  and  Locke.  At  the  end  of  this  volume  is 
a  sermon  upon  the  shortness  of  IKe,  in  which  ar6 
two  marginal  notes  on  the  doctitnes  of  the  Trinit|' 
and  Solomon's  song,  that  excited  some  severe  re- 
marks from  Trinitarians,  and  which  all  who  agre« 
with  the  doctor  in  sentiment,  must  wish  were  express- 

*  Sermon  on  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  1766. 
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ed  diferentty*  Soch  subjects  ought  not  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  ludicrous  manner.  The  doctor  himsetf^*  de- 
clared his  wish  that  they  had  not  been  written  ;^ 
and  sent  to  England  to  prevent  their  being  inserted 
in  the  Lcxidon  edition.  They  were,  howeyer,  print- 
ed. Probably,  his  mind  was  not  known  at  tht 
time  the  book  was  emitted  from  the  press. 

In  1763,  Mn  East  Apthorp  published  Ms  ^*  con- 
siderations on  the  institution  and  conduct  of  the  so- 
ciety {or  propagating  the  gospel."  This  provoked 
a  controversy  in  which  several  femous  men  engag- 
ed, and  in  which  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Dr.  May- 
hew  were  fully  displayed.  He  wrote  a  book  enU- 
tied,  *^  observations  on  the  charter  and  conduct  of 
the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,"  8cc.  To  this,  a  reply  was  made  by  seversd 
members  of  the  society  in  Amierica ;  and  by  Dr. 
Seeker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  dobtor  repli. 
ed  to  the  book  entided,  a  ^  *'  candid  examination  of  hia 
observations,"  supposed  to  be  the  joint  production  of 
Mr.  Caner  and  Dr.  lohnson,  and  declares  the  title 
page  to  be  false ;  he  endeavcfurs  to  shew  the  work 
to  be  destitute  equally  ojf  candour  and  of  truth.  His 
second  defence,  or  <*  remarks  upon  an  anonymous 
tract  entitled,  an  answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  observa- 
tions  on  the  charter,"  he.  is  written  with  a  more  gen- 
tle spirit  ;  though  we  are  frequently  struck  with  the 
poignancy  of  his  wit,  it  is  evident  that  he  avoided 
severe  strokes  of  satire.  The  doctor  wrote  no  more 
in  the  episcopal  controversy ;  but  having  printed 
two  discourses  *<  upon  the  goodness  of  God,"  he 
was  attacked,  for  certain  sentiments  there  delivered, 
with  some  severity,  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  minister  in 
the  county  of  Essex  ;  to  whom  he  sent  ^'  a  letter  of 
reproof,"  which  discovered  too  much  warmth  of 
temper  in  a  minister  of  tlie  gospel.  It  must  be  ac* 
knowledged,  that  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  was  un&ir 
and  groundless^;  but  it  was  easy  to  write  a  defence 
^  his  sermons  without  ^ucb  bitter  Mfcasms^  and 
personal  reflections. 
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Mr.  Hopkins  oF  Great  Barringtoii,  afterwards  of 
Newport,  liad  a  desire  to  engage  Dr.  Mayhew  in  «i 
controversy.  He  wrote  a  book ,  ^  *  upcm  tl^  promis* 
es  of  tiie  gospel/'  in  which  he  mrices  remarks  upon 
two  sermons  published  by  the  doctor  on  Luke  xiiib 
24«  These  sermons  speak  of  <<  promises  to  the  un« 
regenerate."  Many  Calvinists  thought  the  senti- 
ments  advanced  by  Dr.  Hopkins  were  contrary  to 
truth,  and  of  a  very  bad  tendency,  and  wrote  a- 
gainst  his  book ;  but  Dr.  M.  made  no  reply  to  him. 
In  the  year  1765,  Dr.  Mayhew  preached  the  Dud* 
leian  lecture,  upon  ^  Popish  idolatry,"  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year  a  particular  discourse  ^*  upon  the  re« 
peal  of  the  stamp  act."  These  were  his  last  pub- 
lications. He  died,  July  8,  1766,  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age.  No  American  author  ever  obtained 
higher  reputation.  He  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  country  by  his  character,  or  by  -his  writings.* 

MiNOT  GBORGS-RicflARDS  was  a  descendant 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  femilies  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  first  of  the  name  died  at  Dorchester, 
1671,  in  the  78th  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a  man 
of  respectability^  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church. 
The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  Boston,  re< 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  south 
latin  school,  and  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard 
College  in  1774.  He  was  there  distinguished  for 
decorum  of  behaviour,  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
and  close  attention  to  his  studies.  He  excelled  in 
history  and  the  belles  lettres^  and  was^upon  several 

**  Besides  the  publications  a|bo«e  mentioDcd,  he  printed  two 
vjolumes  of  sermons,  8^, one  addressed  to  tlie  yoiith  of  his  coo- 
|»Te^«tton,  the  other  upon  the  1 1 9th  psalmi  59th  andjSOth  verses. 
These  are  not  the  doctor*!  best  performances^nor  have  tbcf  a  high 
rank  amoni;  sermons  printed  in  New  England.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  very  careless  and  diffuse  style,  and  might  be  compressed 
into  a  book  of  souil  size.  Many  of  his  friends  wondered  that  hft 
published  them.  He  printed  also  thanksgiving  sermons,  1758» 
19, 60 ;  also  a  aermoni  occauoned  by  the  great  fire,  which  hap» 
pened,  March  20,  1760  i  and  a  funeral  sermon  after  the  death  of 
•that  upright  magistrate)  judge  Stwall,  who  died  the  same  year* 
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^iccaftionSt  iim  publick  orator  of  his  class^  BeaU^ 
the  orelions  usually  deliyered  at  that  semUiary,  he 
ivas  chosen  to  speak  upon  a  melancholy  occaaioPy 
when  die  university  was  deprived  of  Mr%  Wads- 
worth,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  govern, 
nent  aii4  instruction  'of  the  society.*  No  funeral 
oration  w^  ever  more  interesting  to  the  heajrers^  or 
better  adapted  to  the  occa^on.  It  gained  him  great 
credit  among  gentleman  of  taste  and  leamii^,  aa4 
ft  his  classmates  were  eager  to  confer  on  him  every 
honour  which  it  ivas  in  tiieir  power  to  bestow*'' 
This  class  received  the  honours  of  the  college  in 
1778,  by  a  general  diploma.  For  (several  years  there 
was  no  publick  commencement,  the  country  being 
then  involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  revduiioaary 
Vrar.  Mr.  Minot  entered  upon  die  study  of  th!e 
law  in  Boston,  with  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in 
his  profession,  and  had  for  his  fellow  student  the 
late  Fibber  Ames,  esq.     The  intknate  frirodship 

#John  Wiuisworth,  who  taught  loj^^k,  foetspby^cks  spfi 
ethicks,  was  graduated,  1762,  and  elected  tutor  in  1770.  He  was 
dist!n^ii:iiied  for  fii)e  talents  more  than  extensive  erudition.  No 
tutor  Wds  ever  more  calculated  for  the  branch  of  instruction  which 
Ibll  to  hts  shdre  As  an  acute  logician,  he  made  accurate  dia- 
tiiic;i  ios,  ynifi  fluent  in  9peech«  a^d  copioua  in  ideas.  He  cqiiW 
niake  the  w<trse  appear  the  better  reason»  whichy  fi-om  love  of 
disputation,  he  frequently  did ;  or  defend  truth  in  the  most  live- 
ly and  ingenioua  manner.  He  was  as  fond  of  politicks  as  meta- 
pbyaicka,  and  b4ng  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists  at  the  comment 
eiaent  of  |hc  war*  woi|ld  have  lost  his  tutorahipi  had  it  Dpt 
been  for  the  gr^at  affection  of  the  students,  and  the  e:]^ertlons  of 
some  friends  in  the  corporation,  who  urged  in  his  favour  this  at- 
tachment of  his  pupils,  and  his  admirable  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating  his  ideasi  so  very  necessary  in  an  instructor,  and  so  Te- 
ry  seldom  found.  -  It  was  suggested  likewise  that  his  political  ^. 
rors  were  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  His  fondness 
for  ulking  had  led  him  to  express  himself  imprudently  some- 
times; but  it  was  no  more  in  his  heart  than  in  his  power  to  do  any 
tking  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  He  had,  however,  many 
poliUcal  enemies,  and  obtained  the  vote  only  by  one,  tboQgli  he 
was  of  the  body,  who  made  the  election.  He  was  a  member  ot 
the  corporation  from  the  year  1774  to  1778,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Mr-  W.  was  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family  with  presi- 
dent Wadsworih,  who  died,  1737. 
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fiormed  at  thi$  juvenile  age  was  strengthened  l^ 
mutual  expressions  of  good  will^  and  tdcens  of  es- 
teem^  until  death  divided  them.    At  the  funeral  of 
Judge  Minot,  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers. 
la  &  year  1781,  when  the  commonwealth  of  Mas;- 
SMchusetts  was  Messed  with  a-  new  constitution  of 
govenunenty  Mr*  M.  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  in  this  oAce  dur- 
ing the  insurrections,  which  distracted  the  publidc 
f^cmcema  of  the  year  1786.  By  his  office  he  was  led 
to  a  minute  acqu^tance  with  the  causes  of  the.<i^« 
turbance,  thr  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  army  raised  upon  that  occasion. 
These  troubles  of  our  country  he  reviewed  in  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  rebdUon,  which  gave  hitn 
high  reputation  as  a  writer ;  it  was  read  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts.     He  was  afterwards  persuaded  by  his 
friends,  to  write  a  continuation  of  Hutchinson's  his., 
tory  of  Massachusetts  bay,  which  excited  less  at- 
tention, but  is  a  very  valuable  book  ;  and  will  fre- 
quently be  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who  wish  to 
know  the  affiiirs  of  their  own  country.     The  period 
be  describes  exhibits  the  roost  tranquil  state  of 
things.      It  was  not  prolifick  of  great  events,  like 
succeeding  years  of  violence  and  rage,  when  politi- 
cians had  their  influence,  and  excited  the  tumult  of 
the  people ;    when  we  beheld  the  traces  of  war  in 
our  own  fields,  or  heard  the  cry  of  human  distress 
in  our  houses,  as  well  as  the  high  way.  Histories  of 
such  times  are  eagerly  sought  after,  while  many 
take  up  a  book  with  frigid  indiflference,  which  only 
tdls  of  peaceful  regions,  and  seasons  of  publick  fe. 
Kcity. 

Mr.  Minot  was  twice  elected  by  the  people  of 
Boston  to  deliver  publick  orations,  which  lie  per* 
fohned  to  great  acceptance.  In  1 782,  he  pronounced 
the  annual  oration,  5th  of  March.  And  in  1800,  he 
,  spake  the  funeral  eulogy  upon  Washington,  which 
has  been  Ughty  praised  in  other  places  besides  his 
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mtivetown.  In  1787,  Mt.  M«  xiras  chosen  clerk  of 
the  convention  which  adopted  the  constitation  oC 
the  United  States.  In  1702^  the  governour  and 
council  appointed  him  judge  of  probate  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Sufelk.  He  was  exactly  fitted  to  fill  this  sta. 
tion.  Soft,  pleasant,  and  affable,  he  could  speak  peace 
to  the  troubled  bosom,  whilst  he  performed  sdl  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  the  purest  integrity.  The 
deep  sensibilities  of  those  who  knew  him  in  this 
station,  when  they  heard  of  his  death,  a&rded  affect- 
ing evidence  of  his  worth. 

Judge  Minot  was  never  fond  of  die  hutry  and  bus* 
tie  of  the  world,  and  therefore  did  not  make  that 
figure  at  the  bar,  which  some  of  his  friends  expect-' 
ed  from  his  talents  and  elocution.  He  was  not  bold 
an  his  conceptions,  nor  had  he  that  discursive  man- 
ner of  reasoning,  or  pathos  of  expresssion,  which 
are  requisite  for  a  first  rate  pleader.  The  legal 
knowledge  he  possessed,  gave  him  advantage  in 
ether  pursuits  which  were  connected  with  his  pro^^ 
fessional  business ;  and  he  cultivated  bis  mind  by  a 
variety  of  studies.  Among  his  companions  his 
opinion  was  valued,  and  the  publick  opinion  was 
such,  as  to  gratify  every  feeling  of  an  ambitious  man, 
especially  a  man  whose  principles  of  virtue  guided 
the  path  to  honour. 

Besides  his  office  of  judge  of  probate,  he  was 
judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  the  town  of  Boston. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Massachusetts  cfaaritn- 
ble  £re  society.  Of  this  institution  he  was  one  o£ 
ike  founders,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  histori- 
cal society.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  character  of  judge  Minot  was  delineated  ia 
the  newspapers  by  several,  who  spake  the  language 
of  truth,  while  they  felt  the  sympathy  of  friendshipi. 
Justice  was  also  done  him  by  John  Quincy  Adams^ 
esq.  in  an  admirable  oration  before  the  charitable 
fire  society.  But  the  most  interesting,  full,  and  ac- 
curate memoir  isin  the  8th  volume  of  the  collections 
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pf  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  was 
written  by  one  whose  compositions  always  show  the 
hand  of  an  elegant  writer,  and  who  in  a  relation  to 
judge  Minot  was  as  the  friend  nearer  than  a  broth- 
er. Whoever  would  wish  for  more  minute  occur* 
rences  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Minot  than  can  be  ex* 
pected  in  a  sketch  for  thb  work,  is  referred  to  that' 
valuable  paper.*  Judge  Minot  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  life  and  usefulness,  Jan*  3d,  1&02. 

His  other  publications  are  fugitive  pieces  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  ;  also  an  oration  deliver^ 
ed  before  the  charitable  fire  society. 

MooBfiY  JosBUA,was  the  son  of  William  Mood* 
cy  of  Newbury,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1653 :  he  was  a  preacher  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  1658.  A  vote  for  his  establish- 
ment there  passed  in  1660,  though  a  church  waa 
not  properly  organized  till  1671.  ^^  An  account  of 
the  gathering  of  this  church^'  b  preserved  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  and  is  a  valuable  document  of 
our  early  history.  While  Cranfield  was  govemour 
of  Vltyr  Hampshire,  Mr.  Moodey  was  the  subject  of 
persecution.  Whenever  a  petty  tyrant  indulges  his 
malignant  humour,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous, 
as  well  as  causes  mischief  to  others.  He  imprison* 
ed  this  faithful  pastor  of  the  church  in  Portsmouth,^ 
because  he  did  not  administer  the  Lord's  supper 
after  the  way  of  the  church  of  England.  After  be- 
ing in  prison  13  weeks,  he  was  dismissed  with  a 
charge  to  preach  lio  more.  He  was  invited,  how* 
ever,  to  Boston,  and  preached  to  the  people  of  the 
first  or  old  church  from  the  year  1684,  the  time  of 
his  banishment,  to  1693,  and  then,  by  advice  of  coun* 
cU,  returned  to  his  old  charge  at  Portsmouth. 

Before  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Boston 
church,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college, 
Which  place  he  declined  to  accept ;  but  acted  as  one 
[     of  the  fellows  of  the  corporation.     The  people  of 
Boston  were  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  much 

f  Vol.  8th;,  pages  86,  7, 8, 9,  ke. 
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disappointed  when  he  went  to  Portsmouth.  He 
often  visited  them  after  he  left  the  town ;  and  dur- 
ing a  visit,  in  the  year  1697,  was  taken  iU,  and  died 
on  the  4th  July,  etat.  65.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
preached  his  funeral  sermon^  and  preserved  his 
name  in  the  Magnalia. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Moodey  b  in  tiiie  li- 
brary of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  is 
a  small  volume  containing  the  substance  of  several 
sermons  upon  the  <*  benefit  of  communion  with  God 
in  his  house."* 

*  A  ktter  from  Mr.  Bentley  of  Salem  to  Mr.  Alden,  Uie  pre- 
sent librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  isociety,  represents 
the  character  of  Mr.  Moodey  to  great  advantage ;  be  certainly 
was  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  worthy  men  of  those  times. 

*<  In  the  times  of  the  witchcraft  in  Salem  village,  no  persqOf 
distinguished  for  property,  and  known  in  the  commercial  world. 
Was  accused  but  Philip  English.  He  came  young  into  America 
from  the  island  of  Jersey,  lived  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Holiing- 
worth}  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Salemi  and  afterwards  married  his  on- 
ly daughter  and  child,  Susanna.  The  wife  had  received  a  bettef 
education,  than  is  common  even  at  this  day,  as  proo&i  I  hold)  suf- 
ficiently discover. 

**  From  some  prejudices,  as  early  as  April  31,  1S9S|  riie  was 
accused  of  witchcraft,  examined,  and  committed  to  prison  in  Sn- 
lem.  Her  firmness  is  memorable.  Six  weeks  she  was  confix- 
ed  ;  but,  being  visited  by  a  fond  husband,  her  husband  was  also 
accused,  and  confined  in  the  s&me  prison.  By  the  intercession  of 
friends,  and  by  a  plea  that  the  prison  was  crowded,  they  were  re- 
moved to  Arnold^  gaol  hi  Boston  till  the  time  of  trial. 

^  In  Boston,  upon  giving  bail,  they  had  the  liberty  of  thetown, 
,only  lodging  in  prison.  Upon  their  arrival  Messrs.  Willard.and 
Moodey  visited  them,  and  discovered  every  disposition  to  console 
them  in  their  distress.  On  the  day  before  they  were  to  return  to 
Salem  for  trial,  Mr.  Moodey  waited  upon  them  in  the  prison,  and 
invited  them  to  the  publick  worship.  On  the  occasion  he  diotfe 
for  the  text,  if  tbet  persscittk  tou  in  onb  citt,  flrx  to 
ANOTXBR.  In  the  discourse  with  a  manly  fireedom  he  justified 
every  attempt  to  escape  from  tlie  forms  of  justtoe,  when  justice 
was  violated  in  them.  After  service  Mr.  Moodey  visited  the 
prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  asked  Mr  English,  whether  he  took  nO' 
tice  of  his  discourse  ?  Mr.  English  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
be  had  applied  it  as  he  ought,  and  wished  some  conversation  up- 
on the  subject.  Mr.  Moodey  then  frankly  told  him  that  his  1^ 
was  in  danger,  and  he  ought  by  all  moans  to  provide  for  an  ea^ 
cape.  Many,  said  he,  have  suffered.  Mr.  ^gUsh  then  replied^ 
God  will  not  suffer  them  to  hurt  me.     Upon  this  reply,  Mgs. 
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•  Morton  Charles,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Morton,  min- 
ister of  St.  Mary  Overy's,  in  Southwack.  The  fam- 
ily descended  from  a  respectable  stock ;  among  ttie 
ancient  branches  we  find  Thomas  Morton,  secreta- 
ry to  king  Edward  III.  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas,. was  bom  A.  D»  1626,  was  sent  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  and  had  the  character  of  a 
studious  and  pious  youth.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  zealous  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 

English  said  to  her  husband*  do  you  not  think  that  they,  who  have 
suffered  ah'eadyt  are  innocent  ?  He  said,  yes.  Why  then  may 
not  we  suffer  also  ?  Take  Mr.  Moodey'9  advice.  Mr.  Moodey 
then  toM  Mr.  English  that,  if  he  would  not  carry  his  wife  away« 
he  would«  He  then  informed  him  that  he  had  persuaded  several 
worthy  persons  in  Boston  to  make  provision  for  their  conveyance 
out  of  the  colony,  and  that  a  conveyance  had  been  obtained,  en- 
couraged by  the  govemour,  gaoler,  &c  which  woukl  come  at 
midnight,  and  that  proper  recommendations  had  been  obtained  to 
gor*  Fletcher  of  New  York,  so  that  be  might  give  himself  no 
concern  about  any  one  circumstance  of  the  journey ;  that  all 
things  were  amply  provided.  The  govemour  also  gave  letters 
to  gov.  Fletcher,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  English,  his 
wife,  and  daughter  were  taken  and  conveyed  to  New  York.  He 
fDund  before  his  arrival,  that  Mr.  Moodey  had  dispatched  letters, 
«nd  the  govemour,  with  many  private  gentlemen,  came  out  to 
meet  him ;  and  the  govemour  entertained  him  at  his  own  house, 
mnd  paid  him  every  attention  while  he  remained  in  the  city.  On 
the  next  fur  he  returned. 

<^  In  all  this  business,  Mr.  Moodey  openly  justified  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices  which  prevailed,  ^x- 
p^ssed  his  abhorrence  of  the  measures,  which  had  obliged  a  use- 
ful citizen  to  flee  firom  the  executioners.  Mr.  Moodey  was  com- 
mended by  all  discerning  men ;  but  he  felt  the  angry  resentment 
trfthe  deluded  multitude  of  his  own  times,  among  whom  some  of 
high  rank  were  included.  He  soon  after  left  Boston  ,and  return- 
ed to  Portsmouth. 

«<  Mrs.  English  died  in  1694,  at  49  years  of  age,  in  consequence 
•f  the  migenerous  treatment  she  had  received.  Her  husband  di-* 
ed  at  84  years  of  age,  in  1734. 

**  This  is  thftsubitance  of  the  communications  made  to  me  at 
different  times  from  madam  Susanna  Harthome,  his  great-grand- 
daughter,  who  died  in  Salem,  28  August,  1803,  at  the  age  of  80 
years,  who  ree^ved  the  amount  from  the  descendants  of  Mr.En- 
ffli^,  who  dwelt  upon  his  obUgationa  to  Mr,  Moodey  with  great 
^tore/* 

T  t 
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church  of  England.  He  was  aftierwards  chosen  fel- 
low of  the  college,  being  an  eminent  scholar.  He 
excelled  in  various  branches  of  science,  but  was  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  mathematicks.  On  this  account,  he 
drew  the  attention,  and  experienced  the  friendship,  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  then  warden  at  the  university,  and  af- 
terwards celebrated  among  the  literati  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Morton  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in 
1668.  Being  unable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  set  up  an  academy  at  Newington  Green. 
For  this  business  he  was  very  well  qualified,  and 
many  excellent  scholars  were  educated  under  his 
care.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  winning  youth  to 
the  love  of  virtue  and  learning,  both  by  his  plea- 
sant conversation,  and  a  familiar  way  of  making 
difficult  subjects  easily  intelligible.  He  came  to 
Kew  England  in  1685,  and  was  chosen  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Charlestown,  and  vice  president  of  Har- 
vard College.  He  died,  April,  1697,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  Dr.  Calamy's  **  account  of  ejected  ministers 
by  the  act  of  uniformity,"  is  a  vindication  of  him- 
self,  written  by  this  Charles  Morton,  from  a  charge 
brought  against  him  for  teaching  at  a  private  acade- 
my, contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  university,  and 
thereby  breaking  his  oath.  This  takes  up  more 
than  20  pages,  Svo.  Besides  this  manuscript,  which 
was  transcribed  by  most  of  Mr.  Morton's  pupils, 
he  drew  up  several  systems  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  he  explained  in  his  lectures.  The  doctor 
has  also  preserved  another  paper  of  his,  which  is  en- 
titled, **  advice  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  under 
the  present  discouraging  circumstances. ' '  This  was 
written  during  the  oppressive,  as  well  as  licentious 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  a  paper  of  about  15  pa^- 
cs,  containing  excellent  rules  of  conduct,  and  some 
of  them  will  apply  to  other  times.  Mr.  Morton  be- 
ing vice  president  of  Harvard  College,  while  in  this 
office,  composed  a  system  of  logick,  which  was  co- 
pied  by  the  students  every  year  as  they  became 
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members  of  that  society.     It  was  afterwards  laid . 
aside  for  one  on  a  more  improved  plan,  by  Mr. 
Brattle.      A  copy  of  each  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
historical   society,   among  the  rare   specimens  of 
American  literature.* 

Morton  Nathaniel,  one  of  the  first  planters 
of  New.  Plymouth,  should  have  an  honourable  men- 
tion among  those,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their, 
country.     He  is  more  celebrated  as  an  author  than 
for   any  remarkable  events  of  his  life.      He  was 
doubtless  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  planters, 
as  they  made  him  a  magistrate,  and  he  was  secre- 
t;ary  of  the  court  for  the   jurisdiction   of   New 
Plymouth.     Probably  facts  are  preserved  concern, 
ing  him  in  the  old  colony,  and  some  account  of  his 
active  services,  but  these  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain.     As  a  writer  of  the  original  events  of  the 
plantations  he  is  known  to  all,  who  turn  their  atten* 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  New  England.      No  book  has 
been  oftener  quoted  than  *' Morton's  memoriaU" 
In  this  book  are  precious  documents  for  the  use  of 
future  historians,  who  recur  to  early  times,  or  "  re- 
member New  England  in  the  day  of  her  smallest 
things."      The  work  was  printed  in   1669.      It  is 
dedicated  to  gov.  Prince,  and  has  in  its  favour  the 
testimony  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  best  divines  of 
New  England,  Mr.  Higginson  of  Salem,  and  Mr. 
Thacher  of  Weymouth,  afterwards  minister  of  the 
Old  South,  Boston.     They  say  the  "  author  is  an 
approved  godly  man  ;  and  that  the  work  is  compil- 
ed  with  modesty  of  spirit,  siniplicity  of  style,  and 
truth  of  matter,  containing  the  annals  of  New  Eng* 

*  His  other  works  are,  the  little  peacemaker,on  Prov.  xiii.  10  s 
foolish  pride,  the  Make-bate,  8vo,  1674 ;  debts  discharge,  Rom. 
xiii.'  8  ;  the  gamine;  humour  considered  and  reproved ;  the  way 
of  good  men,  for  wise  men  to  walk  in,  1 684 ;  season  birds,  Jere« 
my  viii.  7  ;  meditations  on  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  be- 
ginning of  Samuel.  Other  treatises  are  also  mentioned  by  his  bio* 
grapher,  viz.  the  spirit  of  man,  1.  Thess.  v.  33  ;  the  stork  in  the 
Keavcns,  Jer,  viii,  7  ;  several  pieces  in  the  philosophical  transac- 
tions, 1675.  He  was  generally  brief  and  compendious,  being  a 
declared  enemy  to  large  volumes. 
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land  for  the  space  of  47  years,  with  special  refi*p- 
ence  to  Plymouth  colony,  where  the  author  made 
bis  constant  abode.'' 

This  memorial  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
A  gentleman,  every  way  qualified,  indulged  die  ex* 
pectations  of  his  friends  a  few  years  since,  dat  he 
would  give  ah  improved  edition  of  this  work.  No- 
thing  but  the  busy  scenes  of  his  active  and  useftd 
life  could  have  diverted  him  from  finishing  it. 

From  sonic  documents  which  have  lately  appear- 
^,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Morton  had  his  preju* 
dices,  and  suffered  them  to  operate  too  powerfully 
against  the  sectaries,  which  had  disturbed  the  church 
and  commonwealth.  A  letter  from  Gorton  to  the 
author  of  the  memorial,  preserved  in  Hutchinson's 
Collection  of  papers,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Nor 
was  he  impartial  in  all  respects  in  describing  the 
character  of  Roger  Williams,  as  may  be  seen  from 
comparing  his  account  with  Winthrop's  journal, 
Callender's  century  sermon,  or  Backus's  history. 

He  doubtless  thought  his  remarks  Were  just,  but 
(excellent  men  frequently  know  not  the  spirit  they 
are  of.  Men  biassed  by  religious  zeal,  in  pointing 
out  the  heresies  of  those,  who  differ  from  them; 
should  frequently  pause  for  the  sake  of  this  inquiry, 
Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  possibly  we  our- 
selves may  be  in  the  wrong. 

This  worthy  magistrate  of  New  Plymouth  diefl 
in  a  good  old  age,  but  the  exact  time  we  are  unable 
to  tell. 

Nelson  John,  made  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
time  of  the  Massachusetts  revolutiofi,  when  the  so* 
vereign  people  put  down  sir  Edmund  Andross,  ahd 
appointed  a  different  govemour  and  counciL  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers,  who  went  and  de« 
manded  the  fort,  and  to  whom  sir  Edmund  6urreiv> 
dered  himself.  He  was  a  near  relation  to  air  Tho- 
mas Temple,  and  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
though  he  was  an  episcopalion.  His  conduct  shews 
him  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  and  principle.     He 
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might  have  been  highly  in  fevour  with  Randolph, . 
btit  he  detested'  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  gov- 
eminent.    On  the  other  hand,  had  he  conformed  to 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  left*  the  chureh  of' 
digland,  he  would  have  been,  not  only  highly"  es« 
teemed,  but  exalted  to  honour  after  the  revolution* 
On  account  of  his  being  an  episcopalian,  Hutch-** 
inson  tells  us,  he  was  not  allowed  any  share  in  the 
administration  after  it  was  settl^. 

He  went  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  When  he  was  at  Quebec 
he  sent  a  letter  to  thecourt  of  Massachusetts,  which 

fsrve  particular  intimations  oi  the  designs  of  the 
rench,  and  which  he  wrote  at  the  risque  of  his  life. 
It  is  dated,  August  26,  1692.  Mr.  Hutchinson  took 
it  firom  the  Massachusetts  fifes,  and  published  it  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory.     He  also  acquaints  us 
that,  in  consequence  of  writing  this  letter,  he  was  or« 
dered  to  be  carried  upon  the  field  where  two  French* 
men  were  shot,  who  were  concerned  with  him  in 
giving  the  intelligence ;  he  expected  the  same  fate, 
but  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  remained  in  pris<^ 
on  two  years.     *^  A  gentleman  who  had  taken  no- 
tice of  the  person  who  carried  the  victuals  from  day 
to  day,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  what  prisoner 
was  there,  and  to  speak  to  him  at  the  gttite,  and  to 
ask,  if  he  could  do  him  any  service.      Mr.  Nelson 
desired  only  to  have  a  letter  sent  to  England,  to  in- 
form  sir  Purbeck  Temple  of  his  condition,  which 
was  done,  and  soon  after,  a  demand  was  made  of 
Ids  release  or  exchange.     He  was  then  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  some  importance.     He  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  and,  just  before  the  peace  at  Ryswick, 
was  allowed  to  go  to  England,  upon  his  parole,  and 
security  given  by  a  French  gentleman  for  his  return. 
The  peace  being  concluded,  he  intending  to  return, 
was  forbad  to  do  it  by  king  William  ;    yet,  to  pre- 
vent  any  trouble  he  went  and  surrendered  himself. 
Being  discharged,  he  was  brought  into  trouble  up- 
on his  return  to  England}  for  going  contrary  to  the 
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k;ing's  order,  but  at  length  returned  to  his-  family  af- 
ter ten  or  eleven  years  absence.*'     Hutchinson. 

Newman  Francis,  esq.  was  secretary  of  the. 
colony  of  New  Haven  when  the  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies  agreed  to  make  war  upon  the. 
Dutch,  at  Manhadoes,  A.  D.  1653.  In  their  records, 
we  find,  that  agents  were  appointed,  who  were  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  affair  in  a  conference  with  gov. 
Stuyvesant,  and  require  satisfaction.  These  agents 
were  Francis  Newman,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
New  Haven,  capt.  John  Leverett,  afterwards  gover- 
nour  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  William  Davis. 
The  Dutch  governour  avoided  the  examination, 
and  the  agents  returned  without  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion. The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
immediately  decided  for  war  ;  several  of  the  colo- 
nies raised  trpops,  but  the  general  court  of  Massa« 
chusetts  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings ;  nothing^ 
could  induce  them  to  act  offensively  upon  this  oc- 
casion. •*  In  direct  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
confederation,  they  resolved,  that  no  determination 
of  the  commissioners,  should  they  all  agree,  should 
bind  the  general  court  to  act  in  an  offensive  war, 
which  should  appear  to  such  general  court  to  be  un- 
just.'' This  declaration  caused  great  disturbance 
to  the  sister  colonies;  they  expressed  their  grief  and 
resentment,  and  it  almost  effected  a  dissolution  of 
the  union.  Another  evil  was  consequential  upon* 
this.  The  towns  bordering  upon  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments determined  they  would  carry  on  the  war,  and 
there  were  insurrections  in  divers  places.  Mr. 
Newman  was  elected  by  the  magistrates  of  New 
Haven,  with  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  deputy  governour, 
to  visit  the  towns,  and  compose  their  minds. 

Mr.  Newman  was  the  next  year  chosen  commis- 
sioner of  the  united  colonies.  At  the  election  at 
New  Haven,  1658,  he  was  chosen  governour.  Their 
excellent  chief  magistrate,  Mr.  Eaton,  died  the  year 
before ;  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  deputy  governour,  died 
also  about  the  same  time  in  London.     Trumbull 
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says,  **  he  was  a  worthy  man  of  a  very  respectable 
femily."  We  find  his  name  often  among  theconi* 
missioners  of  the  united  colonies. 

Mr.  Newman  continued  in  the  chief  seat  of  gov- 
ernment until  the  year  1661.  He  died  that  year 
greatly  lamented.  He  was  secretary  for  many  years^ 
under  the  administration  ofgov.  Eaton,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  tlie  colony.  He  is  re- 
presented, as  "  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  unblemish- 
ed morals,  happily  imitating  his  predecessor  both 
in  publick  and  private  life."  Records  of  the  united 
colonies*     Trumbull. 

Kewkan  Sakuxl,  author  of  the  Cambridge 
concordance,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, and  was  an  able  and  taithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  many  years  in  his  own  country.     In  the  year 
1638,  he  came  to  New  England,  and  spent  some 
time  at  Dorchester ;  then  removed  to  Weymouth, 
and  resided  there  about  5  years.     His  next  remove 
vras  to  a  place  bordering  on  Providence  plantations, 
which  he  named  Rehoboth,  according  to  the  quaint 
style  of  that  day,  but  which  retains  its  name  to  the 
present  times.      He  lived  nineteen  years  with  his 
people,  was  a  very  lively  preacher,  a  hard  student, 
and  a  pastor  well  beloved  by  his  flock.     The  man- 
ner of  his  death  was  peculiar.      He  had  a  certain 
premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  near.      He  was  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  and  preached  a  sermon  upon  these 
words,  Job  xiv.  14,  "  all  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come."     In  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  following  Lord's  day,  he  asked  the 
deacon  to  pray  with  him  saying,  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  said 
the  time  was  come  that  he  must  leave  this  world. 
But  his  friends  seeing  no  immediate  signs  of  disso- 
lution, thought  it  was  the  influence  of  imagination. 
But  he  turned  round  saying,  angels  do  your  ofiice, 
immediately  expired;     This  may  appear  like  other 
marvellous  circumstances  related  in  the  Magni^lia, 
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but  it  is  handed  down  by  persons  not  connected 
with  tfaajt  author,  and  was  as  much  confirmed  as  any 
report  depending  upon  tradition,  .and  it  is  said  thirt 
accounts  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Newman  were.writteo 
at  the  time,  and  sent  to  England,  as  well  as  propa- 

*  gated  through  the  towns  of  New  England*    He  di- 
'^  July. 5, 1663,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.     Mr. 

Norton  of  Boston  and  Mr,  Stone  pf  Hartford  diod 
the  same  year# 

His  eoncordance  of  the  bible,  was  supeiiour  to  any 
'that  ever  had  been  .published.  It  was  a  very  elabo- 
rate work ;  but  the  edition,  which  was  called  ^ 
Cambridge  concordance^  was  much  ifoprpved  in 
England,  where  it  received  this  title. . 

Newton  Thomas,  attorney  genend  of  Massa> 
chusetts  Bay,  died  in  Boston,  1721,  May  28,  I{e 
was  educated  in  England,  was  much  beloved  in  ]^ 

*  native  country,  and  highly  esteemed  here  for  I^m 
virtue,  integrity  and  honour,  while  he  w^s  cppap- 

•'  troUer  of  the  customs,  which  was  his  first  appoi^- 

nient;  and  in  his  profession  as  counsellor  oi^jSLyr. 

^<  He  was  affile,  courteous,  circumspect,  devout, 

*  exemplary  for  family  government,  aqd  all  the  duties 
of  humanity." 

NoERis  Ed WABD,. teacher  of  the  church  u^.S^i- 
km,  was  ordained,  March  18,  1640.  A^er  ,l4r. 
'  Peters  left  the  church  he  had  the  sole  charge  of,  .it 
for  18  years,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  moders^ti/w, 
it  grew  and  flourished :  it  was  preserved  ip  a  ^tsite 
of  general  tranquillity .  while  other  town$  were  agi- 
tated  by  fanaticks,  and  the  commonw^th  swanpa- 
ed  with  sectaries.  He  was  more  liberal  in  hi^Jd^gas 
of  toleration  than  most  ministers  in  New  Englaad, 
and  Mras  never  active  in  any  of  the  prpQeedings 
against  the  Gortonists  or  Anabaptists.  So  little 
did  he  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  churches,  that 
when  the  platform  of.church  discipline  wa)St,adopt« 
ed  in  1648,*  he  persevered  in  a  platform,  of  his  own 
church,  and  preserved  not  only  the  love  of  his  peo- 

•  Bentlejr. 
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fke^  but  the  respect  of  his  neighbaqrs  iinto  his  death, 
which  happened,  April  10,  ie59,^ 

In  an  account  of  eminent  men  by  father  Barnard, 
of  Marblehead,  Mr.  Norrts'a  name  appears  with  the 
first  class.     He  was  celebrated  as  a  political  writer, 
as  well  aai  a  great  divine.  In  1642,  a  book  was  writ, 
ten,  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants,  wherein 
*^  the  standing  council  was  declared  to  be  a  sinful 
innovation.'*   A  reply  to  it  was  made,  by  Mr.  Dad- 
ley.     But  we  learn  from  gov*  Winthrqi,  that  anoth- 
er answer  was  given  i>y  ^^  Mr.  Norris,  a  grave  and 
judicious  elder,  teacher  of  the  church  at  Salem, 
*w)|o,  not  suspecting  the  author,  liandled  him  some* 
vhat  sharply  according  to  the  merit  of  the  matter.'* 
.  In  )6S3»  Mr.  Norris  again  appeared  t\s  a  writer 
pa  the  politicks  of  the  day.     The  other  coloniea 
iKre  disposed  to  declare  war  against  die  Dutch  set- 
tlements.    The  commiawMiers  of  the  united  colo* 
nies,  with  the  exception  of  Simon  Bradscreet,  h&4 
aigreed  upo^  this  measure  as  absolutely  necessary. 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  would  not  con- 
aent  to  the  decvee  of  the  commissioners,  but  Mr. 
N€)rris  wrote  in  &vour  of  them.    He  represented 
such  a  war  as  just  and  proper :  '<  diat  the  spending 
so  much  time  In  parlies  and  treaties,  after  aU  the  In- 
juries they  had  received,  imd  wiule  the  eneniy  waa 
1i|6i:^ing  daem,  would  make  them  appear  contemp- 
tthke  to  the  Indians  ^  that  it  was  dishonouriiig  God, 
la  whom  they  professed  to  trust,  and  bringing  a 
nasBdid  upon  themselves.      He  insisted  tlmt  tih^ 
aught  not  tp  leave  their  brethren  at  New  Haven  to 
^esor  all  the  evils  which  the  enemies  of  New  England 
were  disposed,  and  ready  to  bring  upon  them  i  and 
ftat  if  they  dfd  not  engage  in  thus  business,  they  de* 
served  dio  curse  which  the  ^n^\  oi  the  lord  utter. 

*  Another  thins  has  been  mentioned  conoerning  the  Sa]eii\ 
^oplc,  which  im^es  a  peGtUmr  setnesa  in  their  own  ^vaf.  When 
tfi  the  cburchtft  ib  Mmtfychiwetts  Bafused  the  Vkw  EA^^and 
p^9is,thf)(cont)iMiediO'Uiiie  AifsiroMh^  Th|^  wiereaungin 
thU  towa^iil  the  year  1675,  ao  afraid  were  thpy  ofthe  apipito^ 
Int^QVAion,  or  else  fond  of  sii^gularity  in  their  mode  of  worahip. 

V  u 
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ed  against  Meroz.  This,  he  said,  he  presented  in  the 
Bame  of  many  pensive  hearts.** 

Mr.  N  orris  left  a  son,  who  was  preceptor  of  the 
grammar  school  in  Salem  from  1640  to  1684.  He 
died  this  year,  aged  70  years. 

.Norton  John,  was  born  May  6,  1606,  at  Star- 
ford  in  Hertfordshire.     At  14  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Peter  house,  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  university,  after  he  had  taken  his  first  de- 
gree, on  account  of  some  domestick  misfortunes, 
whereby  his  father's  estate  suffered.     He  obtained 
a  curacy  of  the  church  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  teacher  of  the  school.    His  talents 
were  such  as  would  enable  him  to  make  a  figure  in 
any  situation.     He  might  have  obtained  preferment 
ill  the  episcopal  church,  and  he  was  solicited  to  ac- 
cept a  fellowship  in  the  university  ;  but  his  dislike 
of  the  ceremonies  prevented  him  from  accepting  a 
considerable  benefice.     He  also  had  an  antipathy  to 
Arminianism^  which  was  the  i»evailing  sentiment 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England.    In  the 
year  16349  he  was  coming  to  America  in  the  same 
ship  mth  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  but  a  storm  drove 
them  back  again,  and  he  did  ngt  accompli^  his 
purpose  till  the  next  year.  It  is  said,  in  Winthrop*8 
journal,  that  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  October  10, 
16S5,  the  vessel  being  driven  into  that  harbour  by 
contrary  winds,  but  it  appears  from  other  accounts 
that  Mr.  Winslow,  the  agent  for  New  Plymouth  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  had  made  overtures  to^ 
him  to  take  the  charge  of  that  ancient  church.    He 
passed  the  winter  with  them,  and  they  were  so  fond 
of  his  preaching,  that  they  set  aside  Mr.  Ralph' 
Smith,  their  pastor,  a  man  of  less  gifts,  and  pressed 
Mr.  Norton's  continuance  ;  yet  he  Idt  them,  md 
caipe  to  Massachusetts.     He  was  immediately  in* 
vited  to  settle  with  the  church  at  Ipswich,  where 
be  ccmtinued  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton.    The  old 
cl|urch  in  Boston,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  hn  ac- 
compUshmeats.     When  the  synod  met  at  Cam* 
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WidgC)  1647,  the  Boston  chOrch  would  send  no 
messengers  till  they  heard  Mr.  N.  preach  a  lecture 
«ipon  the  nature  of  councils,  the  power  of  the  civil 
fRagistrate  to  call  such  councils,  and  the  duty  of  the 
<:hurches  in  regarding  their  advice  ;  they  then  chose 
*3  delegates  to  accompany  their  elders,  who  had  talc* 
en  their  seats  at  the  synod.     Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cotton  their  eyes  were  turned  to  him,  therefore,  as 
the  most  proper  person  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
great  man.     Our  ecclesiastical  annak,  compiled  by 
Cotton  Mather,  relate  the  difficulties^  in  obtaining 
Jhiniy  and  mention  also  Mr.  Cotton's  dream,  that  **  he 
saw  Mr.  Norton  coming  into  Boston  upon  a  white 
horse,  which  actually  took  place  afterwards ;"  but 
it  may  suffice  for  this  account  to  say^  that  Mr.  Nor- 
ton left  Ipswich  by  the  advice  of  council,  and  that 
having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  people, 
it  pleased  the  great  head  of  the  church  to  add  lustre 
to  bis  character,  and  give  success  to  his  mini8try# 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  spiritual  concerns, 
his  sun  would  have  set  without  a  doud;  but  he 
meddled  with  the  affairs  of  government,  and  mingled 
the   character  of   the  politician  with  the   divine, 
which  gave  a  sudden  blaze  to  his  reputation,  but 
thick dsu'kness succeeded.  CottonMather  says, ^^ that 
New  England,  being  a  country  whose  interests  were 
remarkably  enwrapped  in  ecclesiastical  circumstaa* 
ces,  minbters  ought  to  concern  themselves  in  poll* 
ticks  ;"  and  he  was  a  lively  example  of  his  own  ad* 
vice.    He  says,  likewise,  that  had  Mr.  Norton  done 
nothing  more  than  to  prevent  hostilities  between  the 
English  people  and  the  Dutch,  at  Manhadoes,  it  had 
been  worth  his  coming  into  die  station  he  held  in 
Boston.    Norris  of  Salem,  as  good  a  man,  was«f  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  Dr.  Trumbull,  a  modern  his- 
torian of  excellent  parts  and  character,  has  repse* 
seated  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  in  Aot  assist- 
ing  the  other  colonies  at  the  time,  as  most  base  and 
treacherous.    Mr.  Norton  rendered  himself  so  pop- 
lar by  his  interference  in  this  businesSi  that  the 
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genend  court  afterwards  chose  him  joint  dgtent  widl 
Simon  Bradstreet  to  present  the  address  to  his  ma^ 
jesty,  Charles  IL    it  was  a  most  delicate  and  difii- 
cult  business  to  transact    It  required  so  much  art 
and  dissimulation^that  a  tbinister  of  the  gospel  oug^ 
not  to  haVe  been  concerned  in  it»     Ciromwen  was 
ihe  friend  of  New  England;    Out  Clergy  had  jUs^i^ 
fied  every  circuiAstance  of  the  usurpatiicm,  and  pob* 
lickly  announced  the  piety,  as  well  as  justice  of  th€ 
court,  which  had  brought  their  mon»nch  to  the  scaf^ 
fold.      Men  who  had  grown  grey  in  practising  po- 
liticsd  devises  would  have  been  puzzled  to  make  ail 
address  to  his  son  and  successor,  and  conceal  their 
own  hypocrisy.     The  conduct  of  our  agents,  thf 
unkind  treatment  they  received  from  those  in  whoM 
they  trusted,  iespecialLy  the  resentment  6f  the  6dftt 
republican  ^farit  Of  this  new  world,  Whidh  ifiay  b# 
compared  to  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  have  been  t^^ 
lated  in  the  histories  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  HMch^ 
inson  gives  the  most  particular  account*    They  iA 
agree  that  Mr.  Norton's  death  was  the  conscquencei 
This,  however,  is  always  said  of  a  man,  who  (fie& 
suddenly,  after  meeting  wi&  trouble.  But  often  the 
cause  is  taken  for  the  efect.     A  man  has  bddilf 
Complaints  from  die  melancholy  didposition  Of  h^ 
mind)  but  it  more  frequently  is  the  case,  thclt  a  man 
becomes  melancholy  and  wretched  fit>m  diseased  of 
the  body^   Mr.  N.  was  k^  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
died  of  an  apoplexy*    It  was  Imputed  to  chagriA 
and  grief  on  account  of  the  treatment  he  received* 
The  other  agent  lited  to  be  95  years  okl*    He  wai 
Inore  unpopular^  for  the  blame  was  Imputed  mostly 
to  him;    He  w^s,  however,  always  conversant  witfl 
state  affairs,  and  could  calculate  upbn  the  fiokteness 
i9f  the  people,  and  the  vexation  of  office.     We  bay* 
Mily  then  to  learn  this  lesson,  that  every  man  should 
mind  his  own  business.     He  died«  April  5,  1663^ 
He  was  preparing  the  afternoon  exercises  when  h« 
was  taken  oUt  of  the  world.  Many,  who  had  enjoy- 
^  the  bentit  of  hb  labours,  bewailed  his  departurei 


l^heir  homst  helots  w«tewott«fed,  Mil  thejr  Iti^u 
i^ned  Us  grave  with  their  ttAt^ 

Mr.  Norton  was  distinguished  Ieis  a  wiriter  lis  ftiuth 
«s  1ms  esceUed  in  t>Tieaching.  When  a  f  otath  h^  V^s 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  at  the  univeikty<     WhUe 
ke  cultivated  his  master^s  viney^d,  h^  studied  eve- 
ry  branch  of  divinity*     In  his  retired  situation^ 
wlien  h^  was  ttecbtr  of  the  ^ehuirch  (>f  I^wich^  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  answer  the  qU(^^tions 
concerning  dmc€h  gov6i»Mi^nl)  which  Apbllcmius^ 
by  request  of  the  divines  of  Zealand*  had  sent  over 
to  the  divines  of  New  England.     This  was  written 
in  pure  elegant  latin^  A.  £>«  1645*     To  judge  of 
its  merit  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Mu  Fuller  in 
lus  church  history  \  *<  of  all  the  authors  I  have  pe- 
rused concerning  those  opinions,  none  to  me  waa 
more  infwmative  than  John  Norton,  ont  of  no  less 
learning  than  modesty^  in  bis  answer  to  ApoUotiius^ 
^pastor  of  the  chutch  in  Middleburgh."     Mr.  Not; 
ton  also  advbed,  modelled,  and  recommended  the 
Cambridge  platform »  1647. 

Anotb^  book  he  wrote  by  desire  of  the  general 
court  in  answer  to  one  entitled^  *•  the  meritorious 
price  of  man's  redemption.*'  He^was  likewise  the 
author  oi  a  &mous  work,  **  the  orthodox  evangeU 
ist,"  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  CottotK 
•  After  he  came  to  Boston  he  wrote  the  life  of  his 
predecessor  Mr.  Cotton,  which  was  reprinted  ii| 
England.  He  also  wrote,  at  the  desire  of  the  getie^ 
ral  couirt)  *«  a  traet,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Qua- 

kers.*' 

tie  preached  the  election  sermon  iii  1661,  Jcr^ 
tax.  17>  this  was  published  after  Ivs  death,  witli 
two  other  sermons,  one  on  John  xiv*  3,  the  laist  ser- 
mon he  ever  preached*  'J'he  other  was  a  sermon  he 
preached  at  Thursday  lecture. 

To  these  sermons  was'  annexed,  a  translation  of 
the  famous  ktter  he  wrote  in  latin  to  Mr.  Dury,* 

•  John  Dury  makes  soteic  figttrc  in  the  early  annaU  of  Ma-rs?- 
chusetts  on  account  of  the  fantoas  letter,  ^rititn  to  the  difnit*.  ©f 
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who  begsoi  about  the  year  1635  to  labour  in  a  worik 
which  none  were  ever  able  to  accomplish,  viz*  the 
pacification  of  aU  the  reformed  churches.  Mn  Nor« 
ton's  letter  was  signed  by  more  than  40  ministcM 
of  New  England. 

NowEL  Increass  was  appointed  a  magistrate  of 
the  province  of  Massachusstts  Bay,  in  the  year 
1629  ;    and  came  over  with  gov.  Wiutfarop  in  the 
Arabella. 

He  was  nephew  to  AlexMider  Nowel,  dean  of  St. 

New  England.     This  makes  part  of  a  large  plan  he  had  hi  view 
t>f  reconciling  the  different  sects  of  protestants.    The  same  thing 
had  been  attempted  by  the  early  reformers  of  Germ^Af.      But 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Ausburgh  confession  and  the  Calviniats 
could  never  agree.     When  men  of  liberal  minds  endeavoured  to 
form  a  union,  the  spirit  of  bigotry  operated  upon  some,  who 
would  throw  firebrands  in  the  way ;  and  the  fire  being  kindled 
they  separated  m  anger,  and  wrote  vrith  zeal.    Sometimes  th« 
princes  of  Europe  discovered  their  schemes  of  policy;  and  the  vir* 
tue  of  priests  yielded  to  the  pride  of  opinion.    It  is  said,  that  Du« 
ry  shewed  more  activity  and  perseverance  in  the  work  of  charityy 
than  any  man  of  that,  or  the  preceding  age.     Amidst  many  vexa- 
tions, and  opposition  that  required  the  most  intrepid  and  inviod* 
ble  patience,  he  wrote,  exhorted,  prayed  and  disputed.    He  em- 
ployed all  the  means  which  human  wisdom  could  suggest  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissentions  and  animosities^  which  were  excited 
among  christians  of  different  denominations:     He  travelled  in  all 
the  countries  of  Eurape,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  prejudices  of  the  several  parties.    He  addressed  mi^- 
istrates  and  ministers,  sovereigns  and  princes ;  pfdnted  in  lively, 
colours  the  advantages,  the  utility,  and  importance  of  the  scheme 
he  had  formed,  hoping  to  interest  the  wise  and  good  in  his  cause  ; 
but  his  hopes  and  expectations  were  all  frustrated. 

Though  many  commended  his  designt  and  admired  his  cxo^ 
dour,  he  found  few  disposed  to  assist  him.  And  he  was  often  de- 
ceived by  those,  who  soothed  him  with  their  smiles,  without  any 
view  of  aiding  him  by  their  credit  and  their  counsels. 

He  had  enemies,  who  mcribed  wrong  motives  to  his  zeal,  and 
the  Lutherans  returned  invectives  often  to  bis  kind  advice.  He 
was  at  last  beat  from  his  labours  and  oppressed  with  injurious 
treatment,  and  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  undertak- 
en what  was  impracticable.  He  ended  his  days  in  repose  and  re- 
tirement at  Cassel. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

The  letter  of  the  ministers  of  New  England  was  penned  by  Mr. 
Norton.  It  contains  high  commendations^  without  any  pledge  or 
premises  of  their  aid  in  the  coalition. 
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Ftel's,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  else  the  dean 
i¥as  his  great  uncle.  This  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  who  says,  that  he  was  a  worthy,  piou» 
nan.  When  our  &thers  planted  their  church  in 
Charlestown,  they  chose  him  ruling  elder.  He 
acted  in  this  capacit}',  until  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose  amcMig  the  people,  and  a  question  was  agitat- 
ed, **  whether  an  officer  of  the  church  could  act  as  a 
civil  magistrate  ?^'  It  was  decided  that  the  offices 
were  inconsbtent.  He  resigned  the  eldership, 
therefore,  and  was  a  very  active  and  useful  person 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province.  For  many  years 
he  was  employed  in  publick  life,  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Bradstreet,  as  secretary  of  the  colony.  For 
many  years  he  was  assistant.  His  name  with  Endi« 
Gott,  Dudley,  and  other  magistrates,  appears  in  an 
association,  1649,  against  wearing  the  hair  long,  aa 
a  thing  which  tended  to  corrupt  good  manners. 
He  also  joined,  with  several  other  counsellors,  in 
calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies,  April,  1653,  when  the  country 
was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Dutch  with  the  Indians*  He  was  one  of  the  mag- 
istrates who  put  the  questioii  to  Ninnegret,  Pessicus 
and  Mixam,  sachems  of  the  Narragansetts.  The 
result  of  this  meeting  has  been  considered  in  another 
er  place.* 

NowBL  Samuel,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  3e. 
cretary  Nowel,  was  employed  in  several  publick  of- 
fices. He  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  1681 ;  of 
tSbt  high  republican  party,  who  adhered  to  the  old 

*  The  names  of  .our  magistrates  for  the  year  1639  were,  Joha 
Wintbrpp,  governour,  Thomas  Dudley,  deputy  govemour,  Matr 
thew  Cradock,  Thomas  Goff,  sir  Richard  Saltonstall»  Isaac  John-r 
son,  Samuel  Aldersley,  John  Vemi,  John  Humphrey,  Simon 
Whercomb,  Increase  Nowel,'  Richard  Percy,  Nathaniel  Wright, 
Samuel  Vassal,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Thomas  Adams,  Thomas 
Hutchins,  George  Fozcroft,  William  Pinchon,  John  Pocpck, 
Christopher  Corolson,  William  Coddington,  Simon  Bradstreet, 
Thomas  Sharp  ;  1730,  were  added,  Roger  Ludlow,  Edward  Roi^* 
siter,  John  Eodicot ;  1639;  John  Winthrop,  jun. 
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cbarlec ;  md  one  of  the  magistrates  against  w1m»i 
Bmadoiph  exhibited  to  the.  lords  of  the  couneU  axti- 
^lea  of  high  misdemeanour.^  When  Mr«  agoat 
Mather  was  in  £ngland»  two  of  the  assistsoits  jaw- 
ed with  him  in  an  address  to  the  king,  Sw^ud  Now-^ 
q1  and  Elisha  Hutchinaoti,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  their  object.  The  name  of  Mr.  Novel  ia  not 
among  the  pouasellors  under  the  new  charter  o£  Wit 
Uam  and  Mary. 

NoYEs  James,  teacher  of  the  first  church  ia 
Newbyry,  was  born,  1608,  at  a  town  ia  Wilt^ire. 
He  came  to  New  Engl^md,  in  1634.  He  had  an  ifc 
\itation  to  settle  at  Walertown,  but  prefienred  to  set- 
tle with  his  friend,  Mr,  Parker,  at  Newburje*  These 
men  taught  in  cae  school  at  Newbury  in  England* 
They  came  to  Am^ica  in  the  same  shjip,  were  paa? 
tor  %nd  teacher  qf  the  same  church,  and  lived  to^ 
gether  in  one  h^use  till  dealh  divided  them.  Thc^ 
agreed  together  about  the  doctrine  and  disciptine  of 
the  churches  more  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Qountfy  in  general*  In  a  qiemoir  of  Mr.  N«gF#i^ 
written  by  his  nephew,  one  of  the  ministers  af  S%. 
lem,  it  is  said  that,  at  the  deske  of  Mir.  Wilson  and 
others^  hp  preached  upon  a  paffticular  oocasiaii 
against  the  Antimonian  principles  thei^  pscYttlingi 
which  he  did  with  good  suece^  and  to  the  satiafim- 
(ion  of  those,  who  invited  him«  Mr.  Wilson  deariy 
laved  him«  There  must  indeed  have  been  some- 
thing  very  aweet  and  amiable  in  the  disposit^a  af 
the  man,  for  he  was  much  loved  and  honoured  ia 
Newbury ;  he  had  his  friepds  ifi  every  part  o|  Maa< 
sachusctts,  and  met  with  no  disturbance  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  people  ia  any  part  of  the  gpv^mnent, 
though  be  spoke  and  wrote  against  the  prevailin|^ 
$icn.timents  of  thj?  magistrs^tes  and  ministers.  He 
was  no  more  a  republican  in  politicl^s  than  ia  ehurob 

•  This  faclion  of  lh«  general  courts  as  he  calls  theift,  were 
Danfonh,  Gookinf  Saltonst^ll,  Nowel,  Richards,  Davy,  Gednei 
^nd  Appleton,  magistrates ;  and  Fisher,  Cooke,  Brattle,  Stod- 
dard, Baihurst,  Wait,  Hathprne,  Johnson,  Hutchinson,  SjraguC| 
Cakes,  Holbrok^,  Cushing,  Hammond  and  Pike,  deputies. 
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discipline*  *  He  bitterly  lamented' the  death' of 
Charles  L  Both  Mr.  Parker  and  he  had  high  expec- 
tations of  good  times  if  Charles  II.  should  ascend 
the  throne,  tie  did  not  live  to  have  his  expecta* 
tibns  frustrated  ;  but  his  colleague  lived  to  see 
that  his  restoration  brought  unhappy  times  to  New 
England.  He  might  say,  perhaps,  the  evil  arose 
not  from  the  kingly  government,  but  having  such  a 
king  as  Charles  to  reign  over  them.  In  church  go-* 
Vemment  Mr.  Noyes  had  peculiar  sentiments,  that 
were  neither  presbyteriaa  or  congregational;  the 
<'  brethren  could  act  in  certain  matters,  and  join  ia 
church  censures^  but  the  pastor  might  take  the 
poiver  from  their  hands.*'  He  no  way  approved  of 
a  governing  vote  in  the  fraternity,  being  afraid 
equally  of  schism,  and  of  ceremonies.  He  was  in 
opinion  for  episcopus,  praxes  ;  but  not  episcopus 
princeps.  He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  minbtry» 
October  22,  1656.* 

'  Oakbs  Urian  was  the  son  of  a  plain  man  '^  wha 
dwelt  in  tents,''  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Mather, 
but  *^  deserving  of  everlasting  remembrance."  Ho 
tells  us  likewise  that,  when  M r .  O.  was  a  child,  he  wa^ 
in  danger  of  being  drowned,  and  ^*  thathis  life  was  savi 
ed  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  that  he  might  be  the  Moses 
of  his  people."  He  came  to  New  England  with  his 
parents  about  the  year  1634,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1649.  He  excelled  as  a  scholar ; 
but  his  mind  was  bent  especially  to  theological  stu- 
dies. His  first  sermon  he  preached  at  Uoxbury, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country.  He 
was  settled  at  Titchfield,  till  the  Bartholomew  act 
m  1662,  which  deprived  so  many  worthy  men  of 

*  His  works  are,  ^  ^  catechisin  for  children,''  which  continued  iu 
use  many  years.  ^  The  temple  measured  ;"  this  is  the  book  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Baxter  when  he  said  he  was  a  lover  of  the  New 
England  churches  accordingto  the  New  bnglund  model,  as  Mr. 
Koyes  had  explained  it.  A  copy  of  this  raf  c  booU  is  in  tlie  libni- 
ry  of  the  histonca)  society.  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitledt 
^  JVloses  and  Aaron,''  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  England » 
and  dedicated  to  Charles  11. 
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their  livings.    Mr.  Oakes  at  this  time  was  netieed 
by  a  gentleman  in  whose  family  he  had  once  beea 
chaplain,  and  received  competent  provision  for  his 
maintenance;  but  having  received  an  invitation  from 
^e  church  at  Cambridge,  he  left  the  old  country  in 
1671,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Mitchel  inhispastond 
church.   To  come  after  such  a  man,  who  was  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  this  American  hemisphere^ 
k  was  necessary  to  give  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
adl  the  duties  ot  his  office.*     If  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  not  equal  to  his  predecessor's,  they  wers 
superiour  to  most  other  men.     He  was  an  excel* 
lent  preacher,  and  was  esteemed  as  highly  for  his 
knowledge  as  for  his  pulpit  talents.     He  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  government  of  the  college  turaedl 
their  attention  to  fill  the  chair,  when  president  How 
resigned  his  office.  He  would  not  accept  it  withool 
he  could  omibine  his  pastoral  du^s  with  the  da- 
ties  of  his  station  in  the  college.     He  w^  allowed 
to  hold  both  offices,  and  was  able  to  g^ve  universal 
satisfoction.     His  days,  however,  v^re  short,  eoD^' 
cept  they  be  measured  with  his  usefulness.    He  di- 
ed suddenly,  July  25,  1681,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
sge^  and  10th  of  his  ministry. 

t  Mr.  Mitchel,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cainbridge,was  lA^bi§. 
celebrated  for  his  leamiDg,  but  more  for  the  native  vigour  of  h^ 
snind.  Dr.  Mather  calls  him,  the  "  matchless  Mitchel/'  He  died 
yopng,  hence  the  greater  eclat  to  his  reputation.  He  ought  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  particular  article  in  this  biographical 
yrork,  but  the  notices  which  were  prepared  were  mishiid.  Tbei% 
is  the  less  need  to  make  an  apology,  as  the  publick  have  been 
gratified  by  a  very  excellent  memoir  from  Dr.  Holmes,  in  hh 
history  of  Cambridge.  (Historical  colleetions,  vol.  vii .)— Mr.  M. 
died  in  1 668,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. .  His  writings  were  few. 
He  printed  the  election  sermon,  1667  ;  a  discourse  upon  ^  the 
Igplory  of  believers,"  first  printed  at  London.  Several  editions  of 
it  have  been  printed  in  America.  Mr.  Mitchel  also  wrote  in  de« 
fence  of  the  Synod,  1663,  in  opposition  to  Increase  Mather,  who 
surrendered  himself  ^  a  captive  to  his  victorious  arguments,*' 
says  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  The  same  author  tells  us  what  the 
great  Mr.  Baxter  said  :  <<  That  if  there  could  be  convened  an 
oecumenical  council  of  the  whole  christian  world)  Mr.  Mitchel 
would  be  worthy  to  be  the  modenUoc  of  it." 
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His  publications  are,  a' set  of  astronomical  calca^ 
iBtions  with  this  motto, 

^  Pftrvum  pArva  decent,  sed  inc«t  sua  ifratia  parvis,'* 

«n  ^egy  on  Mr.  Shephard  of  Cbarlestpwn ;  the 
artillery  election  sermon,  1672 ;  the  election  ser* 
non,  1&73.  These  were  all  printed  by  Mr.  Sam* 
uel  Green,  Cambridge. 

Oliver  Danxbl  wasthe  sonof  capt.  Peter  Oli* 
irer^  a  gentleman  of  property  and  reputation,  and 
<mt  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  old  south  churck 
la  Boston^  in  May,  1^69.  Capt.  Oliver  had  3  sons^ 
Nathaniel,  a  merohanty  and  James,  a  celebrated  phy» 
Qiciaa,  at  Cambridge,  who  died  young,  and  Daniet, 
Uie  subject  of  the  present  article.  This  gentleman 
ivas  tHie  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  place ;  and 
was  employed  in  many  publick  offices,  all  of  which 
he  <tischarged  with  fidetity,  and  to  universal  accept- 
aiice*  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen,  overseer  of  the 
poor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  representative,  and  oo^ 
of  bis  majesty ^s  council.  He  died  suddenly  in  the 
month  of  July,  1733,  in  the  GMk  year  of  his  age. 
^^  In  his  will,  among  other  legacies,  he  bestowed  a 
large  house,  called  the  spinning  sdiool,  for  which 
use  he  first  designed  it,  and  which  cost  him  600 
pounds,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  that  may 
ieam  to  read  the  scriptures."* 

Mr.  Oliver  married  the  second  daughta:  of  the 

•  Mr.  Prince  preached  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  01iver> 
senior,  Mr.  Oli?er,  jun.  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oliver,  sister  of  got. 
Belcher,. who  was  then  in  the  chair.  She  died  in  1735.  These 
i^rmons  were  printed,  and  are  three  very  ejccellent  discourses. 

Mr.  Mather  Byles  also  published  a  poem  af^er  the  death  of 
Mr.  O.  in  1733.  It  was  ikiscribed  to  gov.  Belcher,  the  brother  in 
lnw,  at  whose  desire  it  was  written.  Mr.  Byles  the  minister  of  the 
iharch  in  HoUi«  street,  Boston^  printed  a  little  volume  of  poems. 
Be  corresponded  with  Pope^  who  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  works. 
He  also  printed  a  number  of  sermons,  and  received  a  diploma  of 
B.  D  from  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  florid  preacher,  with  a  very  fine 
•voice.  Notices  of  him  were  prepared  for  this  woilc,  but  wifh 
many  other  lives  were  suppressed,  lest  the  rolume  should  be  of 
too  large  a  siase.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  particular  account  of 
him  is  referred  to  a  memoir  handsomely  written  in  the  4th  voluitte 
«f  the  Polyanthos)  a  periodical  paper,  lately  printed  in  Boston. 


lionouraUe  Andrew  Belcher,  esq.  by  yihom  he  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  were  graduated  -at 
Harvard  College,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  world* 

-  Oliver  Daniel,  the  eldest  son  of  the  honour'-' 
able  Daniel  Oliver,  commenced  bachelor  of  aits  in 
1722,  and  proceeded  master  in  1725.  He  applied 
himself  to  merchandize,  for  which  he  had  an  exw 
cellent  genius  and  ability.  He  went  to  LonidcMi  is 
1726,  travelled  over-  a  great  part  of  Europe,  vras 
^preparing  to  come  home,  but  was  taken  sick  of  the 
small  pox,  at  London,  and  died  July  Sth,  1727,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  under  the 
church,  in  Fenchurch  street. 

**  His  short  life,"  says  Mr.  Prince,  **  was  a  worthy 
example  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct,  to  the  youth 
of  his  native  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
^nd  his  premature  death  an  affecting  instance  of  tk6 
uncertainty  of  their  earthly  prospects  and  expecta* 
tions.'^ 

Oliver  Andrew,  lieut.governoutof  Massacbn* 
setts,  the  second  son  of  the  hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  was 
^graduated  1724,  and  was  distinguished  more  for  his 
solid  learning,  and  sobriety  of  conduct^  than  bril- 
liant parts.  He  was  highly  respectable  in  his  cha« 
racter  for  his  piety,  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  until  the  latter  years  of  his 
civil  and  political  life,  when  he  was  held  up  to  pub« 
lie  view,  as  one  destitute  ofpatriotick  virtues,  and 
inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  his  coiuitry.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  business,  for 
which  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  as  many,  who 
make  no  figure  upon  the  publick  theatre.  He  ra- 
ther diminished  than  increased  his  patrimony  by  any 
successful  speculations.  He  was  very  soon  em- 
ployed in  publick  stations  ;  was  representative 
for    Boston  at  the    general   court,    and    one   of 

The  present  generation  recollect  Dr.  Byles  more  as  a  man  given 
to  punning,  than  any  other  kind  of  wit.  His  works^  some  of 
which  are  valuable,  are  seldom  met  with. 
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his  majesty ?3  council.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
venerable  secretary  Willard,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  province,  and  held  the  office  till 
1771 ;  then  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the 
place  of  lieut.  governour.  When  the  stamp  act 
passed  the  British  parliament,  he  was  made  distri^- 
WeTj  which  would  have  been  a  lucrative  office,  aiid 
which  he  reluctantly  resigned,  being  compelled  to 
do  it  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  multitude.  The  ri^ 
pts  this-  act  occasioned  have  been  frequently  aU 
laded  to.  Mr.  Oliver's  house  was  among  those 
which  were  injured,  for  which  the  general  court 
ynade  him  sufficient  compensation. 
•  His  political  principles,  and  propensity  to  ac- 
quire wealth  and  power,  stimulated  him  to  act  a  sim- 
ilar part  in  publtck  life  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  was  influenced  by  that  gentleman  ;  but  his  own 
views,  led  to  the  same  object,  and  his  own  letters 
betrayed  the  spirit  by  which  he  had  been  actuated 
for  some  years.  In  the  same  petition,  therefore, 
which  the  general  court  presented  to  his  majesty 
for  the  removal  of  gov.  H.  they  begged  that  Mr. 
Oliver  might  also  be  removed  from  thi  place  of 
lieut.  governour.  He  was  then  in  very  ill  health, 
and  soon  after  descended  to  the  grave  with  all  lii» 
imperfections  upon  his  head.  He  died,  March  3d, 
1774,  during  the  session  of  the  general  court,  who 
voted  to  attend  his  funeral,  but  all  left  the  process 
sion,  on  account  of  some  improper  management, 
which  implied  a  want  of  respect  to  the  legislature  of 
the  province. 

Had  the  politicks  of  the  lieut.  governour  been 
diffisrent,  his  character  would  have  been  very  re- 
spectable.  The  family  had  been  greatly  beloved, 
and  his  abilities  were  connected  with  indefatigable 
industry.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  college^  and  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  He  wrote  well  upon  theolog- 
ical and  political  subjects.  Some  of  them  were 
^Adapted  to  the  times, .  and  are  scattered,  witli  olji^r 
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ephemeral  productions ;  but  some  reraain^  and  (fin* 
^orer  a  cultivated  mind,  and  considerable  acquain*^ 
fance  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  O.  left  a  number  of  sons»  to  whom  he  gave  ft 
liberal  education.     The  eldest, 

Olitek  Andrew,  esq.  of  Saleni,  was  graduate 
M  at  Cambridge,  1749,  was  judge  of  the  court  at 
common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Essex  before  the 
fevoludon;  one  of  die  original  members  of  the 
American  academy  6f  arts  and  sciendes ;  also  a 
member*  of  the  philosophical  society  of  Philadel^ 
|ihia.  He  possessed  fine  tlilents,  and  was  reckoned 
among  our  best  scholars.  He  never  was  fond  of 
publick  life,  but  loved  his  friend  and  his  books,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  all  that  knew  him.  Several 
valuable  communications  of  his  are  in  the  first  vol^ 
time  of  the  transactions  of  the  American  academy. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  much  celebrated 
entitled,  an  *•  essay  on  comets,"  printed  in  the  year 
1772.     He  died  in  1799,  aged  68. 

Oliver  Peter,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts^ 
Ae  younger  soft  of  the  hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  was  grad^ 
iiated  at  Harvard  College,  17S0.  He  lived  on  a 
family  estate  in  the  town  of  Middleborougfa,  and 
for  many  years  was  highly  rejected  for  his  talents; 
his  virtues,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  affiiirs  of  thtf 
commonwealth.  He  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  old 
colony  man.  Every  rdick,  or  document,  which 
related  to  die  settlement  of  the  country,  or  was  cti^ 
rious,  had  a  value  stamped  upon  it.  He  collected 
many  papers  and  records,  and  even  transcribed  vSi 
William  Hubbard's  ms.  history  with  his  own  hand. 
All  these,  except  such  as  Hutchinson  made  use  off^ 
were  carried  away  widi  him  when  he  went  to  Eng* 
land.  He  filled  several  offices  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  which  he  executed  with  ability  and 
faithfulness,  and  when  he  was  raised  to  the  stipretM 
bench,  it  was  a  very  popular  appointment,  thougli 
he  had  not  diat  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  others 
^d,  who  were  of  die  professiofi^  md  }doked  up  ta 
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Ae  place.     He  expected  to  have  succeeded  Mr, 

Hutchiason,  as  chief  justice.  But  he  did  not  obtaia 
the  station  at  that  time.  Judge  Lynde  was  appointr 
ed^  who  resigned  as  sqou  as  an  alteration  was  made 
in  the  method  of  the  judges  receiving  their  salaries* 
Mr*  Oliver  was  then  made  chief  justice,  with  a  saU 
ary  of  400/.  sterling,  which  was  to  be  fix^d^and  paii) 
without  any  dependence  upon  the  legislature  of  the 
province.  This  rendered  him  completely  odious. 
And  for  this  he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
representatives.  His  prejudices  wer^.  strong  against 
&e  country  during  the  war.  He  went  away  with 
the  other  loyalists,  when  the  British  troops  abandon- 
ed the  town,  and  lived  in  Englaqd  some  years  up- 
en  his  salary,  or  the  pension  he  received  from  the 
crown.  A  diploma  of  L  L.  D.  from  the  university 
€if  Oxford,  was  presented  to  him.  In  his  own  counr 
^y,  he  was  not  distinguished  with  this  literary  hon^ 
our.  He  was,  however,  a  handsome  writer  in  poe^ 
try  and  prose.  Several  specimens  of  his  talents  am 
preserveid.  He.  wrote  many  political  pieces  in  tbnf 
publick  papers^  especially  in  the  Censar^  a  paper 
which  the  tories  patronized,  and  which  was  devoted 
ifttogether  to  the  party.  Several  of  the  best  politic 
cal  speculations  in  that  paper  were  written  by  judg^ 
diver,  and  his  brother  the  lieut.  goveraoun 
'  OxiviR  Thomas,  was  the  last  lieut.  governour, 
under  the  crown.  He  was  of  a  different  family  froni 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned*  He  was  in  nq 
publick .  ofice  till  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
diaoged,  and  his  name  wa^  then  at  the  head  of  the 
mandamus  council,  with  a  commission,  as  lieut, 
govemoar  of  the  province.  It  was  a  matter  of  so 
nucfa  surprise,  that  itwas  the  current  conversation, 
that  the  name  of  Thomas  Oliver  had  been  accidents 
ally  inserted  for  Peter,  the  chief  justice.  But  it 
appeared  afterwards,  this  very  gentleman  was  ap. 
pointed,  by  the  particular  advice  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. With  what  views  time  perhaps  will  not  discover. 
Pa  other  occasions  hi^  had  preferred  bis  own  rela«» 
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tions.  Politicians  always  have  some  deugn,  and 
hever  act  from  disinterested  motives.  Doubtl^ 
the  debt  of  gratitude  was  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Oliver 
would  have  rejoiced  to  exchange  his  publick  hon-^ 
durs  for  his  private  station.  He  was  a  man  of  let*, 
ters  and  possessed  much  good  nature  and  good 
breeding;  was  affable,  courteous,  a  complete  gentle* 
man  in  his  manners,  and  the  delight  of  his  acquaint*^ 
ance.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1753* 
He  builc  an  elegant  mansion  house  in  Cambridge, 
and  enjoyed  a  plentiful  fortune.  When  he  Idft 
America,  it  was  with  extreme  regret.  He  lived  ia 
the  shades  of  retirement  while  he  was  in  Europe, 
and  very  lately  his  death  was  announced  in  the 
publick  papers. 

OsBORN  JoHK>  physician,  was  hom^  1713,  in 
Sandwich,  Barnstable  county,  and^as  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1735. 

The  first  entrance  of  a  young  student  on  the 
World,  whose  future  prospects  depend  upon  his  ^o* 
fession,  and  that  profession  on  his  own  choice,  it 
frequently  marked  by  indecision  and  inactivityit 
This  was  the  case  with  Osborn.  After  leaving  coK 
lege,  he  repaired  to  his  father's  house  at  Eastham^ 
and  spent  some  time  in  a  state  of  irresolution.  To 
while  away  this  awkward  interval,  and  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  he  paid  some  attention  to  divin- 
ity.  At  an  association  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 
in  Chatham,  he  delivered  a  sermon  of  his  own  cqbi* 
position.  The  ingenuity  of  this  discourse,  though 
not  perfectly  orthodox,  commanded  the  approbation 
of  his  reverend  hearers.  f 

After  this  exhibition  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
the  desk  ;  but  being  duly  qualified,  he  afterwards 
became  a  physician,  and  removed  to  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  He  married  about  this  time ;  and  in 
1753  wrote  to  a  sister,  then  living  at  Plymouth,  the 
following  account  of  himself  and  family. 

*^  We  are  all  in  usual  plight,  except  myself.  I 
am  confined  chiefly  to  the  house ;  am  weak,  lame> 
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and  uneasy  ;  and  never  expect  to  be  hearty  and 
strong  again.  I  have  lingered  along  almost  two 
years  a  life  not  worth  having,  and  how  much  long- 
er it  will  last,  I  cannot  tell.  We  have  six  children ; 
the  eldest  fourteen  years  old  last  November ;  the 
youngest  two  years  last  January ;  the  eldest  a  daugh- 
ter, the  next  a  son,  and  so  on  to'  the  end  of  the 
chapter.'' 

The  illness  he  mentions  was  the  effect  of  a  fever 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  The  life,  which  he 
thought  not  worth  havings  lasted  but  a  short  time 
pfter  he  wrote  the  above  mentioned  letter.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  40. 

He  certainly  possessed  a  fine  poetick  genius,which 
appears  from  his  whaling  song,  which  has  been 
highly  celebrated,  and  which  no  whaleman  ever 
sings  or  speaks  of  but  with  rapture.  He  also  wrote 
a  very  beautiful  elegiack  epistle  addressed  to  one 
sister  on  the  death  of  another.^ 

Otis  John,  one  of  the  council  for  Massachusetts, 
was  born  at  Hingham,  A.  ^D.  1657.  His  parents 
were  very  respectable  among  the  early  settlers  of 
that  town.  He  removed  to  the  town  of  Barnstable 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  was  an  ornament  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  very  soon  trod  the 
path  to  honour,  and  was  employed  in  a  variety  of 
trusts,  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  skill. 
For  20  years  he  was  representative  of  Barnstable  to 
tihe  general  court.  In  1 706  he  was  chosen  one  of  his 
Aiajesty's  council,  and  sat  at  that  honourable  board 
31  years,  till  death  gave  him  a  discharge  ffaifktweiT^ 
labour,  and  laid  his  earthly  honours  in  the  ^ust.^  ' 
Above  18  years  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
in  the  county  of  Barnstable ;  chief  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  1 3  years  ;  and  judge  of  th^  pro- 
bate of  wills.  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  prudence, 
^t  he  often  composed  differences  both  in  church 

•  These  poems  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Mirror,  January,  of 
the  present  year.  The  biographical  sketph,  written  by  a  literary 
f|riend>  appears  in  tbis  Dictionary  with  his  consent. 
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and  state.  He  bad  &n%  talents  for  c^nv^rs^ticm^ 
I}is  pleasantness  and  affability  made  him  agreeable  ? 
his  wit  and  humour  often  enlivened  tbe  company, 
which  was  improved  by  his  wisdom.  A  gcntlemaa 
who  converses  with  people  of  various  elasijses  ought 
to  make  the  best  use  of  rustick  simplicity  ;i  he  must 
hcsLT  with  the  ignorance  of  some,  and  check  the 
pride  and  ill  manners  of  others  ;  for  such  as  speak 
their  minds  with  vulgar  freedom^  often  affect  to  be 
something  beyond  their  neighbours,  CoU  Otis  had 
this  requisite  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  preserved 
his  popularity  at  the  s^me  ti<n^  ^^  he  was  knewH  ia 
the  gates'^  for  his  uprightness.  He  yras  strict  aad . 
exemplary  in  attending  upon  religious  duties,  and 
was  as.  remarkable  for  his  humUity  a^d  modest 
worth  among  christians,  as  for  his  intellectual  pow* 
ers  and  active  services  among  his  fellow  men.  He* 
died,  Nov.  SiOth,  1727,  aged  70,  the  i^  of  man,, 
but  verv  old,  if  he  Uve$  ^^  tilie  longest)  who  lives  the 
most  usefully.** 

Ot^s  John,  son  of  the  gentleman  befoie  men. 
tioned,  was  representative  for  the  tovi^  of  BarnatiUy 
ble  a  number  of  years.  He  was  ohoseyi  i^  pounsel* 
lor  in  the  year  1747,  and  every  yeaf  wccesaiv^' 
till  1 756,  the  year  of  his  death. 

Otis  Jaices,  was  also  an  honourable  man  in  hi» 
generation.  He  had  a  superiour  genius,  and  great 
accomplishments,  acquired  by  the  strength  and  ap* 
plication  of  his  natural  powers.  Having  turned  Im 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  he  became  the  most^ 
eminent  pleader  in  the  county  of  Barnstable*  Hm 
reputation  was  so  high  in  his  profession,  that  he  Vfosi 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  judge  in  the  sup^iour 
court.  When  judge  Sewall  di^^  in  1770,  it  won 
supposed  one  of  the  judges  would  take  hia  [dace  e», 
chief  justice,  and  Mr.  Otis  be  advanced  to  Hm 
bench.  Mr,  Hutchinson,  however,  obtained  the. 
place  of  chief  justice.  This  caused  great  surprbe, 
frustrated  expectations,  and  provoked  resentment. 
It  kindled  party  spirit  and  spread  the  flames  over 
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H3ie  (>ravince.       Many  persons  becatne  inimical  to 
the  iieut.  governour,  who  perhaps  would  have  stood 
his  friends  in  those  troublesome  times  when  his  pa^ 
triotism  was  tired.     Mr«  O.  had  great  influence  in 
the  general  court,  and  had  lately  been  chosen  one 
-his  ma§esty*sicouncil ;  he  was  also  colonel  of  the  mi- 
Utia^  which  in  those  days  was  not  only  held  in  great 
honour,  but  gave  a  man  as  much  influence  as  re- 
spect«   There  was,  however,  something  Kke  a  coali- 
tion of  paitiesi  in  1763^     Col.  Otis  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  judge  bf 
jlrobate  for  the  county  of  Barnstable.     The  contro- 
irersy  with  the  parent  country  soon  succeeded  the 
peace,  whidi  bad  been  established  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.       In  1764,  the  British  parliament 
passed  an  act  for  itnsing  a  revenue  in  the  colonies. 
This  roused  the  spirit  of  New  England,  and  all  the 
brilliant  abilities  of  the  Otis  family  were  exerted  on 
the  side  of  opposition.     The  younger  Mr.  O.  wa^ 
in  the  hotise  of  representatives.     He  blazed  in  the 
cause  of  libeity^  like  the  genius  of  the  times,  and 
powerfully  coQnieracted  the  schemes  of  the  ministry^ 
la  1766,  gov.  Bernard  negatived  several  counsel- 
lors, because  tlie  lieut.  g<yvernour,  secretary.,  and  at- 
torney general  were  not  chosen,  who  had  been  hon- 
oured with  a  seat  at  that  board  during  sundry  years. 
Mr.  Otis  was  one  of  five  leading  whig  characters, 
who  had  tins  mark  of  royal  displeasure*     The  town 
of  Barnstable  again  chose  him  representative.      He 
wa&  elected  into  the  counsel  every  succeeding  year, 
and  was  negatived  while  Bernard  contintied  in  the 
adminbtration  of  government.      When  he  left  the 
province,   Mr.  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice^ 
and  he  was  at  the  board  during  the  first  years  of  the 
revolutionary  war.       He  died  in  the  month  of  N  o- 
vember,  1778^  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
eountry  glorious  in  her  struggles  for  freedom,  with 
a  prospect  full  in  view,  that  her  mighty  efforts  to  se- 
cure independence,  would  be  crowned  with  sue- 
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Otis  James,  of  Boston^  son  of  col.  Otis.of  Barii^ 
istable,  was  bom  in  that  town,  and  received  evcrjr 
advantage  of  education  it  was  in  his  father's  power 
to  bestow.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  friend  to 
learning,  and  learned  men,  and  often  lamented  his 
want  of  academical  imprpvemeht.  '  The  son  enter- 
ed Harvard  College^  in  1739,  and  received  his  de- 
grees at  thie  usual  time. .  After  he  left  college,  his 
object  was  the  study  of  law  ;  but  previously  to 
entering  his  name  in  any  office,  he  spent  several 
years  in  furnishing  his  mind  with  various  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  a  classical  taste.  He 
then  studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley,  and  soon  appear- 
ed with  distinguished  lustre  in  his  profession.  No 
one  at  the  bar  was  silpposed  to  possess  more  exten- 
sive information.  He  first  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  Plymouth ;  but  he  soon  came  to  Boston, 
where  he  had  a  better  opportunity  to  display  hit 
talents,  and  increase  his  business.  He  was  con- 
stantly employed ;  and  obtained  such  celebrity,  that 
application  was  made  to  him  in  the  most  important 
causes  from  other  counties  in  Massachusetts,  from 
neighbouring  colonies^  and  even  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia.* There  are  persons  now  living,  who  can  recol- 
lect how  successfully  he  managed  certain  law  cased 
of  magnitude  and  importance.  He  was  appointed 
advocate  general  at  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
jplace  he  resigned  in  the  year  1761,  and  openly  pro- 
tested against  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  expose 
ed  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Charles  Paxton,  whd 
from  this  time  became  his  personal  enemy,  though 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  to  do  him 
great  injury. 

Mr.  Otis  was  now  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. At  the  election  of  May,  1761,  he  was  sent  to 
the  general  court  as  one  of  tJieir  four  representax 
tives.  He  was  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  as  the  best  orator  who  spake  hi  Faneuil  hall^ 
land,  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was  moderator,  h^ 

^  Anthology,  sth  toL  page  224, 
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addressed  them  in  a  long  speech,  which  was  ^ften> 
wards  published.  The  whigs  praised  it  highly,  but 
x>n  the  other  side  were  found  persons,  who  made  the 
most  sarcastick  remarks^  The  observation  of  a  great 
statesman,  whose  opiniion,  and  knowledge  of  factsv 
claim  every  kind  of  respect,  was  just,  who  said  of 
Mr.  Otis,  that  ^^  he  was  a  senator,  whose  parts,  lit- 
erature,  eloquence  and  integrity,  were  equal  to  any 
in  the  times  when  he  lived  ;  yet  no  man  was  ever 
more  abused  by  the  tory  writers,  who  ceased  not  to 
throw  their  vile  aspersions  on  his  character  as  well  as 
on  his  writings.  "*  They  viewed  him  as  the  leading 
character  among  the  whigs  in  the  general  court ;  for 
he  delivered  hb  sentiments  with  the  same  manly 
freedom^  and  commanding  eloquence,  in  the  house 
of  representatives  which  had  given  him  such  eclat 
in  other  assemblies.  His  hatred  to  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson,  combined  with  his  zeal  for  liis  coun* 
try 's  cause^  gave  ardour  to  his  spirits,  a  glow  to  hiin 
imagination,  and  energy  to  his  expressions.  His 
wit  was  often  keen ;  his  sarcasms  adways  severe. 

The  house  of  representatives  manifested  their 
high  respect  for  his  character  by  choosing  him  their 
speaker  in  the  year  1766 :  but  he  was  negatived  by 
the  authority  of  the  govemour.  About  this  time 
his  fame  reached  the  old  countrv.  Several  of  his 
political  essays  on  the  '^  rights  of  the  colonies  ;'' 
and  ^'  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the  general 
court,'*  were  reprinted  in  England.  These  were 
circulated  among  the  rtiembers  of  the  opposition 
in  the  British  parliament.  With  some  of  their 
leading  men  he  corresponded.!  It  was  current- 
ly reported  that  a    motion  was  made  in  parlia^ 

•  Novanglus-^the  Boston  Gazette,  Feb.  1775. 
t  Extracts  from  a  letter  x>f  James  Otis,  esq.  of  Boston,  to  a  no- 
Me  lord,  dated  Jtily  18^  1769.  "  i  embrtrce  the  opporttmiiy  with 
all  humility  and  g^ratitude  to  acknowledge  (lie  honour  1  Imve  re- 
ceived in  a  letter  from  your  lordship.  At  a  time  when  so  heavy 
a  cloud  seems  to  be  impendini^over  North  America,  it  gives  sin- 
f:iilar  pleasure  to  find  a  nobleman  of  your  lordship's  rantcgenius, 
ir»d  leaining,  so  clearly  avowing  the  cause  of  liberty  and  injured 
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ment  <<  to  send  for  htm,  and  try  him  for  tegh  t»sa» 
6on.'^  Such  a  motion  does  not  appear  in  their  de^ 
bates.  It  is  not  likely  it  ever  was  made.  Letters 
came  from  London^  which  suggested  that  such  t 
motion  was  either  made  or  to  be  made }  and  peopk 
on  thb  side  the  water  haye  generally  supposed,  that 
this  was  actually  proposed  by  lord  North.  It  is 
true^  however,  thai  a  handsome  compliment  vas 
paid  Mr.  Otis  by  Mr.  Edmund  Buiii:e,.  the  British 
Cicero,  in  one  of  their  debates  on  American  affiurBi 
After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  the  famous 
*^  act  laying  a  duty  upon  tea,  painter's  oil  and  col- 
ours," &CC.  passed  the  British  parliament.  It  was 
introduced  by  Charles  Townsend  who,  hi  1766,  was 
aj^inted  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His  pur* 
pose  was,  ^^  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America ;"  audi 
*'  to  make  the  govemours,  judges  andatlomey  gen^ 
erals  free  and  independent  of  die  humours  and  ca- 
prices of  the  people.^'  This  act,  with  its  direful 
consequences,  put  our  politicians  in  a  pfarenzy* 
The  agitation  of  the  publick  mind  was  increased  bj 
the  arbitrary  and  ridiculous  conduct  of  the  com-- 
misKonerSk    .  Beside  dieir  parade,  of  fa^h  life  and 

innocence.  Your  lordship's  seDtiments  are  a  full  proof»  that  the . 
love  of  virtue  and  truth  are  the  best  and  securest  basis  of  nobitit]r» 

The  cause  of  America  is,  in  my  hunnble  opinion,  the  cause  of 
the  whole  British  empire.  An  empire  which^  from  my  eariiesl 
youth,  I  have  been  taught  to  love  and  revere,  as  fouadedintfaa 
principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice  i  and  upon  the  tvliole  the 
best  calculated  for  general  happiness  of  any,  yet  risen  to  view,  in 
the  world.  In  this  view  of  the  British  empire,  my  lord,  I  incest 
santly  pray  for  its  pros()erity,  and  sincerely  lament  all  adverse 
circumstances^ 

The  hon.  Thomas  Gushing,  speaker  pTthe  houfe  of  represent 
tatives,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  fohn  Hancock,  esq.  and  the  hon. 
James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  desire  to  present  their  respectful 
thanks  to  your  lordship,  for  putting  it  in  my  power  to  gratify 
those  you  have  distinguished,  as  of  the  same  principles  and  ient> 
ments  of  civil  and  religioisis  liberty  with  yotirselL 

Situated  as  we  are,  my  lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  America,  a 
thousand  leagues  distant  from  the  fountains  of  honour  and  jus» 
tice,  In  all  our  dialresses  Mre  pride  ourselves  in  our  loyalty  t«  tbe 
king,  and  our  affection  to  the  mother  ossntry.'* 
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their  contempt  for  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of 
this  province,  they  wrote  letters  against  the  coun-*- 
try  ;  and  represented  some  worthy  characters  aa 
guilty  of  political  crimes  which  existed  only  in  their 
{HTegnant  fEincies.  Mr.  Otis  was  one  upon  whom 
thek  malignity  vented  its  poison.  He  called  upon 
the  commissioners  individually,  and  as  a  board,foraa 
explanation  of  some  things  which  they  had  written 
against  him.  He  used  perhaps  unguarded  expres* 
sicHCis  in  the  heat  of  bis  resentment,  upon  which  Mr*' 
Robinson  one  ot  the  commissioners  threatened  ta 
chastise  him.  They  met  at  the  coffee-house  in 
state  street^  in  the  month  of  Sept.  L770,andan  afiray 
tool^  place,  which  caused  serious  consequences^ 
The  whole  account  may  be  seen  in  the  papers  of 
the  times.  The  friends  of  one  took  oath,  tlmt  Mr.. 
Oti^  was  attacked  by  numbers.  On  the  other  side, 
meii  swore  that  no  man  struck  huaa  but  Mr;  R.  It 
was  likewise  aaid,  that  *'  it  was  a  plan  to  kill  him, 
CQptrived  in  Mr.  Paxton's  room.''  This  was  never 
brought  forward  at  the  trial :  there  it  appeared  that 
ibc  attack  of  Mr.  R.  was  baae  and  cowardly  ;  but 
t^e^  other  part  of  the  story  served  to  make  the  com- 
miasioners  more  odious^ 

Mr.  Otia  prosecuted  Robinson,  and  recovered 
2000  pounds,  which  sum  he  generously  remitted 
upon  his  making  an  acknowledgment  of  his  offence^. 

He  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity  after  this,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  publick  business. 
At  the  election  of  representatives  the  ensuing  sea- 
son the  town  of  Boston  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  his  publick  services.  They  lamented  his  ill  state 
of  health,  and  earnestly  prayed  for  his  recovery. 
They  publickly  declared  that  his  services  were  such 
ZB  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  dis«* 
tinguish  him  among  the  patriots  of  America.  Mr, 
Bowdoin,  one  of  the  counsellors,  who  had  been 
negatived  by  gov.  Bernard,  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
The  next  year  Mr.  Otis  recovered  his  health,  and 
Wfw  again  chosen  representative.   Whenever  he  en- 
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gaged  in  business,  he  was  one  of  those,  who  gave 
his  whole  soul  to  the  object,  and,  like  other  great 
men,  lost  his  health  by  *^  being  overplied  with  pub- 
lick  energies.'*  He  lived  anumber  of  years,  and 
frequently  rendered  himself  useful  to  the  communi- 
ty. When  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  en- 
gs^ge  in  publick  concerns,  he  retired  into  the  coun» 
try.  In  one  of  these  seasons  of  retirement.  May 
29,  1783,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  house,  in  Andover,  he  was  instantaneous- 
ly  deprived  of  life  by  lightning.* 

OvEBiNG  John,  attorney  general,  came  into  this 
country  with  gov.  Burnet.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fluency  of  expression  and  agreeable  manner  of 
'speaking  at  the  ban  He  exercised  his  abilities  in 
the  law  with  great  success,  and  acquired  considera* 
ble  fortune  and  influence.  He  held  the  office  of  at« 
torney  general  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  in 
1728,  to  the  administration  of  gov.  Shirley.  He 
died  about  the  year  1745,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

OxEKBBiDGE  JoHK,  ouc  of  the  ministers  of  the 
old  church,  in  Boston,  was  born  in  Daventry,  a 
town  in  Northamptonshire.     He  received  the  de- 


•  The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  a  poem,  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  eminent  character  and  worth ,  in  Boston  : 
^  Blest  with  a  native  strength  and  fire  of  thought. 
With  Creek  and  Roman  learning  richly  fraught, 
Up  to  the  fountain  head  he  push'd  his  view, 
Anvi  from  first  principles  his  maxims  drew. 
Spite  of  the  times,  this  truth  he  blazM  abroad, 
The  people's  safety  is  the  law  of  God." 
His  \york3  ai*e,  ^^  the  rudiments  of  latin  prosody,  with  a  di^ser* 
tation  on  lelters,  and  the  principles  of  harmony,  in  {X)etick  and 
prosatck  composition,  collected  fron>  some  of  the  best  writers,** 
pp.  72,  1760  ;    it  is  said  to  be  a  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise 
by  the  reviewers  in  tbe  Monthly  Antholpgy  ;  *«  A  vindication  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  "  1762  ;  ^'  remarks 
on  the  Halifax  libel,"  1763;    *' rights  of  the  British  colonics," 
1764;    "considerations  on  behalf  of  the  colonists,"  1765.     He 
wrote  many  political  speculations  hf  the  Boston  Gazette,  which 
))afl  a  higji  reputation  an\ong  the  writings  of  those  times. 


gree  of  master  pf  arts,  at  CMkbridge,  A.  D.  1631, 
where  he  finished  his  education,  though  at  first  he 
'9iras  sent  to  Oxford.  He  won.  biecaqo^  a  preacher 
pf  the  gospel,  and  made  seyeral  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  year  1644,  he  was  ordained  pasttf 
pf  a  church  in  Beverly,  and  wa^  chosen  fellow  of 
£ton  College.  He  is  in  the  list  of  ejected  minis^ 
ters  in  1662,  .publi^ed  by  Dr  Calamy,  who  tells 
ais,  that  he  was  settled  at  Berwick  on  the  Tweed, 
where  he  was  silenced*  He  ^iled  again  for  the 
.West  Indies  ;  9irent£rst  to  Surrimun,  and,  in  1667, 
lie  was  at  Barbadeies.     In  1669  .he:  fixed  at  Bostosi, 

is  colleagije  with  Mr.  Allen,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
)avenport.  His  name  was  John^.i^^  man  sent 
from  Gjod."  Dr.  Mather  thinks  it  i^emarkable  that 
Jie  should  sucoeed  four  of  this  name.  He.  was  one 
pf  the  most  popular  .preachers  in  M^asachusettsJf 
in  all  his  compositipn^  be  seems  to  ^reathe  an  evan* 
l^elical  spirit.  He  died,  Dec*  28.  1674  Towards 
the  close  of  a  sernjton,  wbich  he  w;as  pleaching  at  the 
fioston  lecture,. he  was  takfn  with  an  apoplexy,  and 
continued  only  two  days* 

His  works  ^re,  !'  the  duty  ofscatchfiilness,*^  in  a 
ammb^r  .of  discourses ;  the  election  sermton,  1 671  ^ 
a  sermon  entitled,  ^'  seasonable  peeking  of  jjrokLif 
He  also  pnUisbsd  ^*  a  propo^pn  for  propagating 
4he  gospel  by  xdiristian  colonies,  in. the  continent  of 
Guiana,  being  som^  gleanings  .of  k  large  discourse.'/ 
Th^t  large  di^cpurse  was  presepyed  sonae  vears. 
We  .knpw  not  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Dr.  Math- 
er says,  he  had  read  it,  and  found  a  grateful  variety 
jpf  entertainment. 

Parkeji  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ney- 
]|pry ,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Parker,  a  famous  poo- 
troversial  writer  against  the  form  and  ceremonies  oi 
the  church  of  England,  He  wrote  a  very  learned 
bopk,  **  de  PoUtia  ecclesiastica,"  The  ?6n  J^ccamfe 
alsp^  very:e^PQl]lent  sgjl^plar.  I^  was  j^c^ted  gt 
'Dttkilin,  under  the  aire  of  the  famous  arcU>i&hop 

y  y  ' 
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Usher.  He  afterwards  studied  with  Dr.  Ames,  w 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  him,  while  he 
continued  his  studies  at  Leyden.  He  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  when  he  was  22  years  old, 
and  the  particular  esteem  of  several  divines,  cele* 
brated  in  the  Belgick  universities.  In  the  diploma 
they  gave  him  they  testified,  **  Ilium  non  sine  ad- 
miratione  audiverimus  ;*'  and^  **  se  philosophias  ar- 
tiumq ;  liberalium  peritissimum  deolaravcrit."  Af- 
teir  leaving  Holland,  he  resided  at  Newbury ,  in  En- 
gland.  He  came  into  New  Kngland,  in  1634,  with 
many  of  his  people,  and  settled  in  a  spot  on  Merri«- 
mack  river,  which  was  called  Newbury,  according 
to  their  desire.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  prophecies,  and  wrote  several  volumes,  mostly 
in  Latin.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  cha- 
rity  and  liberal  principles.  He  thought  too  much 
satire  was  mingled  in  the  fathers'  writings  against 
the  bishops ;  and  because  he  expressed  this  in  a 
preface  to  a  book,  president  Chauncy  entered  into 
a  controversy  with  him,  calling  him  **  Urijah  the 
priest,  who  would  set  up  the  altar  of*  Damascus  td 
thhist put  the  brazfch  altar  of  theLord's  institution.** 
Mr.  Parker  died  in  the  month  of  April,  1677,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age,  * 

Parker  Samuel,  D.  D.  minister  of  Trinity 
church,  Boston,  and  bishop  of  the  protestant  epis- 
copal church  in  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Ports- 

•  The  works  of  Mr.  Parker  upon  the  prophecies  were  never 
priqted,  except  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  which  he  wrote  in  £t|. 
glish,  and  which  is  not  accordint;  to  the  common  opinion  of  expo- 
sitoi^s.  When  he  was  a  yonnf^  man,  he  composed  theses  ^  dp 
traduetione  peccatoris  ad  vit^mv"  whicji  have  ()sen  boupd  up  witk 
Dr.  Ames's  smaller  works.  He  did  not  chopse  to  appear  asth^ 
author  at  the  time.  JB 

Mr.  Popicins,  his-  successor  in  the  pastoral  office,  mentim 
sonie  facts  not  reicorded  in  the  Magnali^.  He  instructed  a  school, 
and  took  n6  pay.  The  pupils  must  be  desired  for  the  church 
or  he  would  not  admit  them.  When  he  was  blind  he  could  teach 
Latin,  Greek ^nd  Hebrew.  He  could  talk  in  these  languages,  and 
|5ven  speak  his  mind  upon  occasions  in  arabick— See  appendix 
to  the  sermon  of  rev.  J.  S.  Popkins,  pfeached  at  quitung  the  M 
imd  building  the  new  meeting  housC)  Newbury,  1806. 
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'^Kiouthi  New  Hampshire.  His  fi&ther,  judge  Parker^ 
ivas  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
benevolence,  and  for  many  years  deacon  of  the  first 
church  in  that  town.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Har* 
t^kxd  College,  1764,  with  a  view  of  being  a  minister  of 
one  of  the  congregational  churches.   He  soon  man^* 
ifested  a  preference  for  the  church  of  England,  and^ 
in  1 7 73.  received  orders  from  Dr.Temch,  bishop  of 
London,  as  an  epbcopal  clergyman.    He  was  chos- 
en  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  churbh,  where  he 
officiated  above  30  yealrs.     His  moderation  and 
prudence  were  manifested  upon  some  very  import- 
ant occasions.     Prejudices  against  episcopal  cler- 
l^men  were  strong  during  the  revolutionary  war^ 
because  their  political  principles  were  on  the  side 
of  government.     He  maintained  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  of  ministers  of  other  denominations^ 
>vho^e  opinions  were  entirely  different.     Among 
them  his  reputation  was  high  as  a  clergyman,  and  he 
^vas  looked  up  .to»  as  the  head  of  the  episcc^^lchurch 
in  New  England.      The  university  9t  Philadelphia 
presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
After  the  decease  of  bishop  Bas9>  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  their  convention,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  in  his  office.     He  was  consecrated  but  a  few 
months  before  he  was  seized  with  the  disordjer  of 
M^hich,  after  a  second  return,  he  died. , 

His  death  was  lamenti^dby  a  nu.inerous  acquaintv 
ance.  To  many  of  these  he  w^s  §.  very ,  sincere 
friend  c  some  pf  whom  received,  bis  advice,  others 
his  bounty.  He  was  an  actjive  a0d  useful  officer  of 
several  inslitqtioBs  for  pious  and  humane  purposes, 
capable  oi  trai^^acting  a  variety  of  business,  and 
laithful  in  whavteyer  he  engaged^  The  several  soci- 
<fles  attej9ided Ips  funeral,' Qec.  9,  1804,  and  an 
elegant  discoi^T;se^  well  asdapt^d  to  the  occasion^ 
was  pren^hed  by  his  colleague^  Nkv  Gardiner,  which 
was  afterwards  published. 

.  ^iiilT&lBaB'  Ralph    caine    injtOi  this  coijjitry 
Mirni^  tim  carJy.  plwiters>  .^, va§;  s^tU? fi  at  Huifr 
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uturjr.  He  Wi&onfe  dltht  syridd,  Vfh6  litdrat 
inridgje^  1647,  to  compose  the  platform  of  church  dis- 
cipline.  Three  gentlemen  were  appointed  td  draw  A 
xnodel  of  btmi^oh  government,  accoFdmg^  to  the  word 
bf  Godk  Each  made  a  separate  diltft,  and  the  synod 
collected  from  the  \irhole,  s^s  they  judged  proper  to 
complete  theit  system  of  ecdesaastical  goremmtoL 
The  othi^  gentlemen  wete  Mr»  Cotton  and  Mc* 
Mather^  whose  names  rank  with  the  great  men  of 
Nfe  w  England}  W  hen  mbsit  of  the  minbters  in  the 
tolony  of  Flymouth  left  their  ptitis^^  on  asccounl 
bf  the  ^^  paucity  atid  porerty  of  tneir  congregations/' 
be  reitiained  with  his  people*  They  highly  respebt- 
ed  him^  and  he  died  ill  a  g^>od  old  age  atyout  the 
^ear  1^68^  For  more  than  40  years  he  was  a  preach^ 
er  of  tht3  gospel}  slnd  w^  not  ititerf  upted  by  any 
bodUy  sickness. 

Pa  i^osB  Mosk;  postolr  tf  the  thurdh at  Byfiddi 
W^s^aduat^^d  at  ttarv<frd  College,  17S6 ;  oi^hmd 
duneSC),  1744;  anil  died,  Dec.  i4^17Q49inthe«8ttt 
ifiekr^  bf  hk  igb.  |i«  win  an  eicellem  and  Judiciooi 
piliotiosLl  the<^ldgian  -i  et^nVersaht  trv'  this  ikiost  snb^ 
^tantiol^pans  of  divinity ,  and  coiiid  ^^k  hafi(isoiil6^ 
ly  upon  thdse'  si^bject^,  ak  oce^sioft  reqniri^.  His 
lenn^^nb  w^fe  ctil^tsftSC^dt^  improve  tii^  miti/d,  and 
affect  the  heat«;  UU  j^l'gfid  dlij^ct  WtH^  tb  estabtisb 
essential  poini^  ih  rblij^ion,^  AM  thb  re^  he  left  t6 
the  dlspatigrd  §f  nMs'  world.  H^  iatt^ndfed  very  i^r- 
ticulariy  tr>th«  <:lrcfuttlstancBs  ttf  bls^ftock,  wasrefry 
unviable  ift  hfe-doiiie<^tiek  chartictev;  Midi  tn«dh  h^" 
t&veA  by  Wb  bf etfefcft  in  the  wiiiistry- 
r    An  (M^ltiM  Wid  prafYbt^in^df  at  hfei  fUffcral  bf  the 

km.  LevlPrisbte,  M'hteh^sftl»fta§tti*freoiiii?p^i«inK 

th<?  next  L6rd*s  day;  Mir^.  Tap]^  of  jTewbtfry^  jft 
i^r^ds  profes'^or  of  idivlftity  fat-  ihi  yMiv«fsit5Plk 
€atillkidg6>/pr6^hedU^funerM  d^sklK^h,  which  ia 
<toe'6)rthe  bfeft  ^ifeodui^eii  that  ^thy  waft  ev<r 

printed.,  '         ', 

\    Mft  ParSin§^aehe^  th* election ^ftfi^B,  itSrS ; 

in  wA&%^»^e^ivedaM  edg«itMtt«6'thM^4:^ 
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atteaiEtioh  Ijjr  ite  fnsr  mdimer  in  wllioh  lie  spake  cif 
like  &itish  natioD.  He  was  d  whig  £ront  prkuiiplei 
He  loved  his  country,  but  his  zeal  for  its^welfard 
and  honoui^  wa»  teiAfeped  with  gHeitt  cUarkjr  and 
nxoderatidn  towards  those  whbse  (loiiticfcs  Were  dif^ 
fef  csit* 

He  left  a  number  of  ckildripn ;  to  several  of  IA§ 
dons  he  gave  a  university  cduaatipn^  due  of  whom 
is  now  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Masflachusetcs  ^ 
^ncifiher^  who  was  graduated  in  1773^  wm  firtM  a 
student in  divinit^v  fuid  ttifea  tamed  bis  Attention  t# 
physieki 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  greats  bis  dppliedtidn 
to  his  studies  very  Unoommon^  and  his  eoridliet  e:it-' 
emplary,  but  his  death  Was  imrfiatare^  jiast  at^  he 
bad  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pM^sion.  ti^ 
sailed  £rom  Newbufryport^  as  supfson  of  *  v^sel» 
during  the  rernltttionary  war,  which  foundered  at 
sea. 

.  *^  Haic  nc^ua  ^(dngt  vi^mes^  tee  vivetv  paiclnim  ^ 
Cura  full  recte  viyere,  sicque  mori." 

,  1?AtsoN  PfljtiLkPSi  sc^  df  the  rev.  Phill]|>a  Fay^ 
pon  of  Walpole,  MasiaGhusetts*  waLs.  educated  at 
Harvard  CtfUege,  and  in  the  year  1754^  iftceivcd  U)^ 
honours  of  that  university* 

He  feas  ordliiiled  the  minister  of  Cfaelse»,  Oct. 
S6i»i  l757t  and  continued  to  preach  and!  performs  all 
the  duties  of  the  ministi^  tiU  a  few  weeks  before  his 
de0t)i# 

Ilk  the  line  of  his  profession  he  had  a  distingtlisbi 
ed  teputal&on.  His  imagination  was  lively  aM  vig. 
dcous^  His  memory  retentivei  His  discburseft 
Were  well  cctitoposed  and  evai^lical.  Like  a  wisi 
master  builder  he  looked  at  the  fouatdatidSriy  wlute 
reasoning  upon  the  morbl  dntibsd^dr  describing,  widi 
a  i^owjfng  peni6il»  the  triompfas  of  the  christito's 
hopci. 

The  diplonka  of  doctor  in  divinity  was  presented 
iaSm  jby  <he  seminary  wheit:  he  i^eoeived  his  educa:^ 
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tion,  a  real  testimony  of  his  wisdom  and  ^orthi 
which  gave  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
learning. 

He  had  much  classical  erudition,  and  a  fondness 
for  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

When  the  American  academy  of  arts  was  institut-. 
ed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  members.  He  always 
shewed  a  zeal  to  promote  the  cause  of  science  and 
every  useful  institution. 

,  He  was  a  member  of  the  society  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North 
America ;  and  also  one  of  the  Scotch  commission- 
ers for  the  like  benevolent  purpose,  being  named  in 
the  commission,  when  the  board  iii  Scotland  estab- 
lished  a  corresponding  board  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Pay^on  was  frank  and  open  in  his  disposition^ 
and  had  a  ready  utterance  in  conversation.  With 
uncommon  energy  of  expression  he  pourtrayed  vice 
and  meanness,  tore  th^  garb  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
exposed  fanaticism  in  every  shape. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations  he  appeared 
with  dignity  and  tenderness.  As  a  companion  was 
agreeable,  and  as  a  neighbour  obliging  \  warm  ia 
his  friendship,  hospitable  in  his  house.  He  was  a 
condescending  and  instructive  parent ;  the  kind>  at^ 
tentive,  and  affectionate  husband. 

He  was  ready  to  every  good  work  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people,  mixing  with  them  and  interesting 
himself  in  their  concerns  :  he  encouraged  the  spirit 
ol  industry  in  the  town,  and,  upon  proper  occasions, 
administered  the  consolations  of  religion.  Their 
attachment  increased  with  his  years.  But  while 
they  were  indulging  hopes  of  returning  health,  and 
days  of  further*  usefulness,  they  beheld  him,  with 
grief  and  sorrow,  among  the  trophies  of  the  grave. 
He  died  Jan.  11,  1801,  aged  65. 
\  p£LHAM  Herbert,  was  one  of  the  assistants  in 
Massachusetts,  and  highly  valued  by  the  people. 
He  was  of  the  same  family  with  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. He  tarried  but  a  few  years  in  New  England^ 
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111  16469  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
united  colonies.  In  1650  he  lived  upon  his  estate 
in  England.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  with  some  of  their  most  important 
affairs,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  Among 
the  sixteen  of  whom  the  corporation  first  consisted, 
Herbert  Pelhani  stands  the  second  on  the  list. 
Hutchinson.     Records  United  Colonies. 

Pemberton  Ebenczer,  pastor  of  the  old  south 
church,  was  born  in  Boston,  A.  D.  1672,  and  grad* 
uated  at  Haryard  College,  1691,  After  some  years 
residence  at  Cambridge,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
the  house,  and, on  the  28th  of  August,  1700,  ordain* 
ed  assistant  to  the  venerable  Samuel  Willard.  He 
was  greatly  valued  and  beloved  while  he  lived,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  as  an  accomplished  a  preach^ 
er  as  this  country  ever  produced.  He  died  Feb. 
13,  1717,  in  the  meridian  of  his  gifts,  usefulnessi 
and  age. 

Dr.  Colman,  in  a  sermon  preached  after  his  death, 
says,  ^^  that  he  wasahard  student  from  his  childhood, 
and  being  blessed  with  brightness  of  mind,  fervour 
of  spirit  j  and  strength  of  memory,  he  made  wonderful 
dispatch.  The  college  never  had  a  more  accom<> 
plished  tutor,  nor  one  that  more  applied  himself  to 
teach  alid  watch  over  the  morals  of  it.  His  con* 
spicuous  learning  and  piety  soon  fixed  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Willard  upon  him  to  be  the  colleague  of  his 
age,  and  successor  at  fab  deaA.  He  wasn^aster  of 
logick  and  oratory  in  great  perfection.  His  delive* 
ry  was  lively  and  vigorous,  being  strongly  convin- 
ced of  the  reality  of  things  invisible  and  eternals 
His  warm  and  passionate  temper  (which  was  somef 
times  his  great  infirmity)  seemed  here  to  set  the 
greater  edge,  and  give  a  further  energy  to  his  ad^ 
mirable  discourses." 

He  says,  likewise,  ^*  that  he  had  a  superiour  soul, 
formed  for  great  things,  and  was  ever  framing  them^ 
^ut  that  it  was  lodged  in  a  distempered  body 
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Mr.  Bmmifd  thm  doicribes  Mr.  Pembertbn :  <f  | 
m»n  pf  rtrpng  genius,  pxteB^w  learning,  a  pp«s?^- 
s^r  of  raisf d  ^PUghte,  and  a  mf^ulip^  style,  of 
§lM»m^  'Z^ai  in  the  oau4e  of  God  ftnd  religion,  vi0. 
feilt  in  hb  pd^moiisv  and  as  soft  as  you ^oqld  wish 
fpr  WLt  of  tbetn,  a  gp^d  oliri^ian,find  a  &i(liful  pas^ 
Jot.**'* 

A  voluoM  of  ficcBipns  was.prkited  after  Mr.  Pep^* 
berton's  decease.  They  contain  those  l»e  publtsb? 
tA^  ifiA  jseveral  which  w^re  added  beoause  ^ey 
xtie»e  taiuqh  oelehmted^  There  h  among  them  a 
j0fio%t  masterly  defence  of  .the  "  valSdtty  of  Presby- 
terian Qndiffiation.''  The^tr  discourses  ape  wnttm, 
in  tibc  b^st  styje,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  preach^ 
er  of  .the  present  age.  They  are  wonderful  eo A? 
|)oidtik»fi6  for  ihe  period.  Whcfi  he  prepared  a  ser^ 
tnon  fior  the  pneas,  he  wras  slow  to  correcting  it } 
pveiy  tsentence  he  firaMed  with  ildiiberation  am)  care* 
pence  he  pubT^shed  very  little,  t^lie  catrHd  )ii& 
mighty  stores  and  treasures  of  his  laborious  atodifta 
\BL:}m  QWti.yflst:nitnd,  and  for  the  most  psurt  wtt>te 
ptaly  hints  for  himself  tp  be  pitlarged  up<»i  in  tfaa 
pu]pit.'V.  TMs  nuiy  appear  thelahguag!e  of  aAleu<» 
fogist  ;:but  if  tbeoe  ^e  any  tnith  in  traditiiont  it  agrees 
wkfa  die  opiniprf  whtdi  urns  unlirersidly  reoeiyed  of 
this  fiminfent  character. 

PsaiBERTOK.  £BlENE££a,  D,  ;D.  SO0  of  the  rey. 

gendeoian.  pastor  .of  ilie  Old  South  church,  waade^ 
prived  at  his :  &tlier^  cam.  and  instrjiictioii  at  jx  tdut 
ider  age^.iHiiivaslblefised  wiiii  a  surviving  pareat,  a 
vroittanof  a  most  eicceUent  i^irit,  and  adorned  ^ith 
alLihe:vi2tKies;of  a  christtao.  'Her  s^h  has  .done 
due  iionPur  to  her  meinory  in  the  aceoiim  lie  iias 
pybliahed/  of  her  Ufe  and  cfaaradter. 

Hisfrienda  intended  him  for  a^cularj^pkiymftiit; 
but  Ills  indinaftion  to  a  studious  ilife  prevailed^  ami 
Jie  was  educated  at  our  publick.aniversity,at  Cam.. 
Ipridge,  wfaerp  rhe  diafingaished  .himactf  aa  a  acholar^ 

't  If  ktoricftl  collectioDSj  V6U  at. 
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fuui  made  those  improvements  in  usefalktiowledge^ 
which  qualifie4  him  for  the  wprk  pf  the  ministry. 

Soon  after  he  entered  on  publick  preaching,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  at  *cf»t}e  WiUiam,  by  Mr. 
Dumnier»  the  commander  in  chkf  of  the  province. 
In  this  pleasant  and  retired  siti)a(iQn»  he  had  a  hap* 
py  opportunity  of  cultivating  ^nd  improving  1^ 
p  wn  mind,  ^d  9t  th;  sajn^  time  do  good  to  others* 
There  was  one  circumstance,which  rendered  the 
^tuatiqn  peculiarly  desirabl^y  The  qasde  was  the 
usual  residence  of  ^e  lieutf  govemopr,  in  whom 
were  upited  the  gentleman  and  christian,  and  un- 
der  whose  wise  and  just  administration  the  province, 
for  some  years,  enjoyed  gi^at  quiet  and  prosperity^ 
This  honourable  person  condescended  to  admit  Mr. 
Pemberton  to  an  acquaintance,  that  was  both  agree? 
nble  and  useful,  and  which  continued  with  mutual 
esteem  til)  Mr*  Qumpi^^  W9S  adinitted  to  the  worlq 
ofsj^irits. 

His  services  in  the  fortr^Kss  wer^  only  preparatory 
to  a  larger  scene  of  action.    He  was  soon  invited  to 
take  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  publickly  spt  apart  tQ 
that  important  trust  by  the  mmistprs  of  this  town* 
The  late  Qr.  Colman  preaphed  the  ordination  ser- 
mop.*    In  this  conspicuous  orb  hp  inoved  for  twen- 
ty two  y«>rs,    At  length  a  spirit  pf  discord  broke 
Ipose  in  (he  society*  Though  the  pastors  had  no  part 
In  the  dispute,  yet  the  contention  ran  so  high,  that 
Mr.  Pember^on,  and  his  wprthy  adleague,  the  rev, 
Mr.  Gumming,  thought  theip^ives  obliged  to  apply* 
to  the  presbytery  for  a  dbmission*  J.ust  at  this  time^ 
the  church  in  M^4d|e  street,  Boston,  was  deprived 
of  their  pastors,  Mr.  Welsteed  and  ^«  Gj^y^  two 
excellent  men,  ^^  pjeasant  in  their  livpSy  in  thejf 
deaths  no(  divided.''    T|us  cjiristian  society  un^n* 
imously  chose  Mr.  P.  to  be  their  pastpr,  asid  be 
yngk  introduced  to  the  pasfyxral  charge^  )75S| 
,  While  at  New  York,  he  had  been  pryes^  of  the 
l>.oard  of  correspondents,  commissioned  lt)y  die  soci- 
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cty  in  Scotland,  for  propagating  christian  knowledge 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England  and  parts  ad* 
jacetit. 

•  While  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boston,  the 
liononrable  and  reverend  trustees  of  the  college  in 
New  Jersey,  to  which  board  he  formerly  belonged, 
|)resented  him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity* 
It  was  the  first  occasion  of  their  exercising  this  privw 
itege. 

His  piety  was  of  that  fervent  kind  fior  which  his 
fhther  was  remarkable.  He  had  not  his  superiour 
powers  of  mind,  and  in  his  old  age  grew  unpopular 
in  his  delivery,  though  in  former  times  he  drew 
crowded  assemblies  by  hb  manner.  His  reading, 
however,  was  extensive,  and  his  sermons  correct  in 
diction  and  st}ie.  He  was  a  calvinist,  according  to 
the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  zealous  against  ar- 
ininianism,  so  as  to  provoke  the  satire  of  writers, 
**  who  worshipped  the  God  of  their  Others  after  the 
way,  which  is  called -heresy ;"  but  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  those  who  were  conversant  with  him  ob- 
served a  candour  and  charity  to  such  as  entertained 
Afferent  sentiments  on  some  points  of  doctrine  up- 
on which  gteat  stress  has  been  lai^^  He  vehement- 
ly aspired  after  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  dnd  had  the 
consolations  of  it  during  a  long  and  trying  sickness. 
Instead  of  suffering  from  the  fear  of  death,  he  seem- 
ed to  possess  tiie  peace,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

Dr.  P.  died,  Sept.  15,  1777,  aged  73,  and  in  the 
5 1st  year  of  his  ministry.  He  published,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  a  volume  of  sermons  upon 
**  salvation  by  grace."  While  he  was  minister  o€ 
New  York  he  printed  several  occasional  sermons  ; 
and  a  small  volume  on  *^  the  wonderful  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  coming  of  Christ."  He 
preached  the  election  sermon  in  1756 ;  the  Dudleiaii 
lecture  in  1766*  He  also  printed  a  sermon,  preach- 
ed at  the  Thursday  lecture^  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Whitefield,  in  1770.  Characttr  tf  Dr.  Fcmhrimy 
^ns.  by  a  friend. 
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Pfi^PEBELL  ^m  WxLLiAii,wa$  a  merchant,  dUi 
tinguUhed  for  his  opulcDce,  integrity  aad  polite- 
ness.    He  was  early  in  life  chosen  a  representative 
to  the  general  court,  and  sat  at  the  couiKil  hoard  32 
years.     He  had  a  martial  tyrn  of  mind,  which  waa 
increased  by  living  in  a  part  of  the  country  thip  vaost 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Indians* 
From  being*  a  subaltern  qfficer  m  ^t  militia,,  he 
rose  tq  the  highest  military  rank,  and  was  equally 
qualified  to  command  a  large  army,  and  to  adorn  his 
civil  station  by  his  virtue  and  wisdom.     When  thi^ 
plan  was  formed  to  attac|^  Louisburg,  %t  gave  aiii' 
znation  to  the  troops,  an4  to  the  pe<qpk  in  ge^ral, 
that  such  a  nuui  was  to  lead  them.     Nothing  but  ^, 
zeal  for  his  country's  good  coidd  have  carried  him 
from  the  scenes  of  domestick  enjoyment,  and  from 
the  head  of  his  majesty's  council,  the  highest  hon* 
pur  his  native  country  could  bestow  i^on  him,  to 
the  fatigues  of  a  camp,  ^d  uncertain  victory.     Iiu 
deed,  many  of  our  most  jqdiciQUS  people  dioughl: 
the  expedition  romantick,  and  had  it  not  been  sue- 
cesaful,  no  braven  or  prudent  conduct  of  the  cond- 
mander  sirould  have  saved  his  reputation ;  nor  would 
the  loss  to  the  puUick  have  bi^en  ever  brought  inta 
any  calculation.  It  ended  miich  to  the  lionour  of  New 
England,  and  was  certainly  the  most  glerious  event 
of  the  war«    ^^  The  illustrious  undertaking  being  so 
well  accomplished,  it  eaused  the  name  of  sir  WiU 
liam  Pepperell  to  spread  far  an4  wide,  and  to  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude  and  respect  by  sucoeed- 
ing  generations."    The  kii^  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  and  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britaii^, 
an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  native  of 
these  North  American  provinces.      He  had  also  a 
commission  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  which  was  then 
to  be  raised  for  the  preservation  of  Cape  Breton* 
Many  would  have  appeared  rain,  and  been  bloated 
with  an  idea  of  their  own  consequence  with  a  small 
part  of  the  honours  conferred  upon  this  gentleman. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  ministf  y ,  congratula* 


tbty  jiddresses  were  made  to  him,  pecuUar  tdktrM 
bf  respect  and  affection  were  shown  him  by  several 
branches  of  the  Royal  family ;  but  his  manners  did 
not  change  by  his  exaltatidn  to  honour.  His  affii* 
bility  gained  hini  friends  among  all  classes  of  pea* 
pie, and  he  cdnciliatedi  still  mdre  the  affections  of  his 
former  acquaintance.  He  had  ^  dee|>  sense  of  the 
providence  of  'the  Supreme  Being,  Which  seemed 
to  influence  every  action  of  hi^  life,  and  made  him 
tnode^t  and  humble.  He  made  an  open  profession 
bf  religibn,  and  exhibited  the  christian  virtues  ta 
the  credit  bf  his  religious  sentiments  ;  he  died  at 
his  seat  in  Ritteiy,  July  6,  1759,  aged  63  ;  and 
exhibited  the  Christian  hero  on  his  death  bed^ 
tneeting  the  conflicts  of  the  last  enemy  widi  forti- 
tude and  putting  entire  confidence  in  the  Capt^  of 
his  salvation.^ 

'  Peters  Hircto,  tnitiister  of  the  church  of  Salem, 
Was  bom,  1599,  in  Foy,  Cornwall.  He  was  edu- 
tated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge^  where  he  re. 
x^eived  his  master*s  degree,  1632.  He  was  license 
ed  to  preach  by  Dr.  Mountain,  bishop  of  London, 
and  preached  with  slich  success,  that  he  converted 
'muititudes  every  ik^eek.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count an  auditory  of  7000  assemUal  at  one  time  at 
Sepulchre  church.  A  general  remark  may  be  made 
upon  preachers  at  certain  times.  They  will  draw 
the  multitude,  if  they  have  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  and 
a  strong  voice.  It  often  happens,  that  they  have 
zeal  without  knowledge,  and  faith  without  charity. 
Such  a  preacher  was  Hugh  Peters ;  but  active  and 
enterprising,  one  who  would  push  himself  forward^ 
as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  overcome  every  difficul- 
ty by  his  bold  adventurous  spirit.  He  left  England 

*  NoticeB  of  the  life  of  sir  WiOiaiif  Pepperell  may  be  fouod  in 
a  n^oftt  excellent  discourse  which  his  minister  and  friend  Dr. 
Stevens  published  after  his  death.  Alsb  fn  the  first  vofuine  of 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historicil  Society.  The 
actions  of  this  illustrious  American  officer  are  related  likewise  by 
.the  English  writers  In  the  histories  of  the  French  w/u:  which 
tnded  With  Uie  {leace  of  Aiz  U  Cha|)elle. 
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l!>ecft\ite  he  had  scruples  about  conforming  to  the 
e'eremonies  of  the  episcopal  church ;  or,  because  the 
Ruling  power  *'  persecuted  the*  saints.^'    He  went 
first  to  Holland,  and  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Rotterdanu     The  celebrated  Dr.  Ames  was  hi$ 
colleague,  and  died  in  his  arms.     He  arrived  in 
Kew  England,  A.  D.  1635.      Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
)ges  says,  ^*  this  year  came  that  fiimous  servant  of 
Christ,  Hugh  Peters,  whose  courage  was  not  infe- 
rior to  any.''    He  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  office 
at  Sdem,  Dec.  2i,  1636,  and  was  very  respectable 
among  the  fathers  of  the  country,  for  his  piety; 
as  well  as  die  lively  interest  he  took  in  the  concerns 
of  the  plantation.      During  ^ve  years  that  he  was 
minister  the  town  flourished  ;  and  he  was  the  instru* 
ment  of  its  prosperity.     He  stimulated  his  people 
to  engage  in  commerce.      "  He  formed  the  plan  of 
the  fishery,  of  the  coasting  voyages,  of  the  foreign 
voyages ;   and  among  many  other  vessels,  one  of 
{K)0  tons  was  undertaken  by  hb  influence.    He  pro- 
vided the  carpenters,  and  entered  largely  into  trade, 
with  great  success."     He  received  from  his  church 
2Q0  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  called  Northfield, 
fuid  several  other  spots  of  ground,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  a  reward  for  his  services.     His  farm  still 
bears  the  name  of  Peter's  neck. 

As  a  pc^itician  he  took  very  decided  ground. 
The  country  was  then  divided  between  Winthrop 
and  Vane.  Each-  had  -his  party.  The  ostensible 
cause  was  a  religious  controversy  about  the  cove« 
nant  of  grace  and  a  covenant  of  works,  but  it  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  politicks  of  the  day.  Vane 
was  a  rigid  Antimonian.  The  old  church  of  which 
Wheelwright  and  Cotton  were  ministers  were  zeal- 
on  the  same  side.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
^ov.  Winthrop,  and  the  elders  of  other  towns, 
were  for  those  principles,  which  agreed  with  most 
churohea  of  the  reformation*  Hugh  Peters^  was 
strenuous  to  support  them.  .He  exerted  evety 
oicrvc  to  help  the  interest  of  gov*  Winthrop,  who 
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was  9g4un  chosen  governour  in  16SY  ;  and  ^^  paid 
a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Peter's  activity  and  publick 
spirit.'* 

In  1641,  Mr.  Peters  was  seat  to  England^  as 
9gent  for  Massachusetts.     It  was  supposed  a  man, 
$o  active  in  commercial  pursuits,  could  represent 
the  colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade.    The 
persons  designed  to    this  business,  according  to 
Winthrop,  "  were,  Mr.  Peters  of  Salem,  Mr..  Weld 
q(  Roxbury,  and  Mr.  Hibbins  of  Boston.     When 
it  was  proposed  to  the  church  of  Salem,  Mr.  Endi- 
cot  opposed  it     Some  reasons  were  offered,  as  that 
ofhcers  should  not  be  taken  from  their  churches  for 
civil  occasions,  that  the  voyage  would  be  long  and 
dangerous,  &c."  But  in  the  true  style  of  New  Eng« 
land,  something  was  added  about  the  reformation  of 
the  churches,  which  made  the  business  of  the  agency 
more  palatable  to  those  who  were  against  sending 
clergymen  to  negociate  regulations  of  trade.      Mr* 
Peters  and  Mr.  Weld  would,  however,  have  been 
more  serviceable  to  the  souls  of  men  in  their  own 
country,  than  they  were  in  managing  their  tempo- 
ral interests  in  Great  Britain.      There  Mr .  Peters 
was  duped  by  the.  creatures  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
serve  the  views  of  his  policy.      He  was  exactly 
suited  to  act  the  extravagant  part  he*  did,  because 
be  could  be  wrought  up  to  a  political  or  religious 
phrenzy  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
ior  the  madness  of  the  nation.      He  would  either 
^g^t  or  pray,  as  his  services  were  thought  necessary. 
He,  who  had  his  flock  in  the  American  wilderness, 
wasslayingand  killing  his  tellow  creatures  amidst  the 
armies  of  Europe.     For  it  is  certain  he  led  a  brig- 
ade into  Ireland,  and  came  off  victorious.     He  was 
also  very  famous  as  a  political  pieacher.      His  dis- 
courses before  the  king  were  abominable  for  the  se* 
verity  of  their  sarcasms,  and  evil  tendency  of  the 
sentiments  delivered.     Doubtless  things  were  ex- 
aggerated by  the  other  party  ;  but  his  own  express- 
ions were  not  only  vulgar,  calgulated  not  only  to 
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^ivc  pain  to  fallen  majesty,  but  to  Increase  the  pre- 
judices of  those,  whose  anger  was  fierce,  and  their 
wrath  cruel.  If  falsehoods  we^e  spread  to  make  Mn 
Peters'  character  odious  or  ridiculous,  what  gav^ 
rise  to  these  stories,  but  certain  eccentricities  or 
extravagancies  of  which  nb  othin:  man  was  guilty  f 

His  friends  bring  testimonies  of  his  kind  atten«- 
tion  to  Charles.  ,  He  says  himself,  **  I  had  access 
to  the  king.  He  used  me  civilly.  I,  in  requital,  oifer* 
cd  my  poor  thoughts  three  times  for  his  safety*  1 
never  had  a  hand  in  contriving  or  acting  his  death, 
as  I  am  scandalised,  *but  the  contrary  to  my  main 
J>ower." 

It  is  easy  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  giv- 
en, by  supposing  every  thing  true,  which  is  related^ 
concerning  the  preaching  and  coarse  declaiQatiotI 
of  Hugh  Peters  t>efore  the  king's  condemnation* 
And  yet  he  might  be  moved  with  compassion  when 
he  saw  him  struggling  with  adversity,  and  returning 
civilities  for  the  rude  treatment,  which  had  been 
given.  Is  it  riot  natural  for  tenderness  6f  spirit  M 
succeed  the  ebullition  of  Violent  passions  ?  Wi 
learn  nothing  very  exceptionable  in  Pfeters*  ponduct 
after  this.  Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  th6 
•*  triers  for  th6  ministry,"  and  a  "  <^6mnlissidner  fot 
amending  ^e  laws,"  but  he  speaks  humbly  of  his 
qualifications.  **  When  I  was  a  trier  of  others,  I 
went  to  hear,  and  gain  experience,  rather  than  to 
judge,  when  I  was  called  about  weighing  laws,  I 
rather  was  diere  to  pray,  then  to  amend  laws.  But 
in  these  things  I  confess  I  might  as  well  have  been 
spared.". 

He  was,  however,  the  only  one,  of  all  the  Inde« 
{)endent  ministers,  condemned  to  the  scaffold. 
Others  were  equally  guilty,  and  doubtless  as  ob^^ 
noxious  to  Charles.  It  is  probable,  he  had  offend*- 
ed  some  by  his  rudeness  and  ill  manners,  who  ex- 
erted  the  influence  they  had,  after  the  restoration, 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him.  And  his  own 
friends  were  all  out  of  the  way. 
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The  manner  of  his  death  was  shocking. .     Sucl^ 
fortitude  as  he  discovered  would  have  made  anoth- 
er man  called  a  hero.     JLiudlow  relates,  that  chief 
justice  Cooke  and  Mr.  Peters  were  ordered  to  be 
executed  the  same  day.     They  were  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  two  sleds,  the  head  of  major 
general  Harrison  being  placed  on  that  which  carried 
the  chief  justice  and  directed  towards  him,  which, 
instead  of  producing  the  designed  effect,  tended  on- 
ly to  animate  him.      Before  he  died,  he  received 
other  marks  of  insult.    To  which  he  replied,  *^  that 
it  had  not  been  the  custom  ih  the  most  barbarous 
nations  much  less  in  England  to  insult  over  a  dyiog^ 
man."    When  he  was  cut  down,  apd  ordered  to 
be  quartered,  a  col.  Turner  called  to  the  sheriff's 
men  to  bring  Peters^  to  see  what  was  doing ;  which', 
being  done,  the  executioner  came  to  him*  and  rub- 
bing his  bloody  hands  together,  asked  him,  How  lie 
lik^  this  work  f    He  told  him  he  was  not  at  all  ter- 
rified,  and  that  he  might  do  his  worst*    And  when 
he  was  upon  the  ladder,  he  said,  *^  Sir,  you  have 
butchered  one  of  the  servants  of  God  before  my 
eyes,  and  have  forced  me  to  see  it,  in  order  to  ter- 
rity  and  discourage  me,  but  God  has  permitted  it 
for  my  support  and  encouragement.'^ 

To  make  Mr.  Peters  more  odious,  a  story  wa9 
propagated  of  his  being  the  very  man  who,  in  dis- 
gube,  cut  off  the  king's  head.  This  was  never  be- 
lieved by  the  persons  who  spread  the  report. 

His  ministerial  conduct  wbUe  he  was  m  England 
hds  be^n  the  ^ubj^ct  of  animadversion.  He  wa^ 
more  respectable  among  his  brother  cleigymen,  a^ 
a  preacher,  than  he  appeared  before  Cromwell j  and 
the  army,  when  he  beat  the  pulpit  drum  to  carry  on 
their  warfiu*e.  It  is  said,  he  was  not  fiiendly  to 
the  charities  fo^  propagating  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians.  This  is  a  fact.  He,  perhaps,  had 
little  hopes  of  success.  Allowing  the  prospect 
jbir,  he  spake  with  contempt  of  the  raAnagement  of 
their  {liends,  and  of  their  panmoinous  treatqiept  pf 
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Mir.  EUot,  of  tiiiicib  that  good  man  complains.  The 
president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Steel,  thus  writes  to 
tbe  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  in  a  letter, 
dated  18th  ¥e\},  1653  :  **  Mr.  Peters  who  Init  U 
days  before  told  Mr.  Winslow  in  plain  ter^xis  he 
heard  the  work  was  onljr  a  cheat,  and  that  there  wa0 
no  such  thing  a$  gospel  conversion  among  theni 
presently  after  ctiarged  the  same  man,  upon  a  lettc^r 
he  received  frQm  Mr.  Wejd,  that  you,  the  c<Hnmis- 
^iooers  of  the  united  colonies,  f<H'bad  tibe  w<]rk  in 
that  you  would  not  allow  competent  maintenance  tp 
Mr.  Eliot  «nd  others  that  laboured  therein ;    and 
however  we  bave  otherwise  cluu^iu^le  thoughts  pf 
Mr.  Peters ;  yet  he  has  .baen  aU  along  a  bad  instru- 
lausnt  towards  this  work  who  though  of  a  committee 
of  the  army  for  the  advjsmceof  it  iMV^ongst  the^i  yet 
proteatr^d  again^  ponti'ibuting  a  p^noy  towards  }t 
iu  hia  per$on ;   and  indeed  som^  of  us  have  becin 
fau  to  inU^eat  ih^  r^t  of  the  ^ntli^men  not  to  trou- 
ble him  any  further  in  the  business ;    nor  know  we 

jfgky  cause  wiiesa  it  be  tbat  the  wprj^  if  covikig  to 
such  perfection  and .  he  .hath  nojt  had  the  least  hand 
or  fiogc^  m  it*^^  ft^^rdf  Unkei  Colmc^^  wl.  it. 
fH^  3  IS*  ScnUeyU  History  of  SaUm.  Cnmel 
Lt/e  ^  Sugh  PeifT^.    . 

Vnii^hifs  G^oao^i  pastor  ^f  tbe  f^hwoh  at 
Waterlown,  is  called*  by  l>r,  Cpttoia  Mftlher*  **  o«e 
^eJF  iSm  rfirst  wnts  hi  New  £nglaod.^  Bt  was  bom 
at  Ray mund  in.  Great  Briton*  and  had  an  Mniverai- 
^  edncitioQi  bat  thie  name  ii  the  coUege  b  not 

*  Tfie^ablicatians  of  Mr.  Peten  are,  a  termoti  preachedibofore 
both  houses  of  p^iameiu,  |he  lord  m^fpv  pud  lildenaen  of  XjOR* 
doo,  and  assembly  pf  divines,  4to  16.46  ;  Peters's  last  report  pf 
the  £ng;lish  warsi  occastooed  by  the  importunity  of  a  friend^ 
pressmr  an  answer  tt>  some  quetiesyprinted  the  same  year^  4to. ; 
a  wotd  for  Abearmy, andtvo  words  to  the  iufigdonit  to  okar  the 
00^,  and  cuve  the  others  hvopd  in  fnuqh]iUuaQ«»a*ai>d  ftpievity, 
from  their  faithful  seri^nt  Hugh  Peters^  1647j  he  aUo  wrote, 
good  work  for  a  good  magistrate,  or  a  short  cut  to  great  quiet ; 
Mdihe  legacy  toiiis  dan^tcr^vrhxch^as  pvMbhed  «fter  his  es^* 
ccution. 

S  A 
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mentioned.     He  was  eminent  for  his  memory  sl 
invention,  and  his  diligent  reading  of  the  fathef 
He  was  settled   at  Boxford,  in  Essex,  before. 
came  to  New   Kngland,    with  gov.  Winthrop, 
1630.       His  wife  died  at  Satem,  tipon  their  arr] 
al,  and   she   was   buried  near  the   lady    Arabe 
Johnson.       When  the   company  chose  their  sc 
tlements  about  Charles  River,  he  fixed  upon  a  pki 
sant  spot,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Wate 
town  ;  and,  upon  a  day  set  apart  for  solemn  fastinf 
and  prayer,  they  entered  into  a  covenant.*     It  was 
signed  by  sir  Richard  Saltonstall  at  the  head  of  40 
names.     He  continued  pastor  of  the  flock  14  years, 
and  died  greatly  lamented,  July  1,  1644. 

In  Winthrop^s  journal,  among  the  events  of  the 
year,  it  Is  written,  "July  2d,  George  Phillips  was 
buried,  he  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wa- 
tertown,  a  godly  man,  specially  gifted,  and  veiy 
peaceful  in  his  place,  much  lamented  of  his  own 
people,  and  others. "'^ 

He  kft  a  son,  Samuel,  who  was  afterwards  min- 
ister of  the  church  in  Rowley. 

He  published  **  a  vindication  of  infant  baptism ; 
and  of  the  church.'^  It  was  recommended  by  tlie 
*  London  ministers.  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge 
wrote  a  preface  to  it.  He  also  wrote  letters  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Shepard,  who  differed  from  him  upon 
some  points  of  church  discipline.  Neither  his  or 
Mr.  Shepard's  arguments  were  printed. 

Phillips  Samuel,  lieut.  governour  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  son  of  Samuel  Phillips,  esq.  of 
Andover.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  his  conduct  was  peculiarly  correct  and  ex- 
emplary. He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
students,  as  well  as  by  officers  of  the  society. 
Among  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  university 
were  certain  associations  for  practical  improvement 
and  usefulness.  They  consisted  generally  of  good 
scholars,  who  combined  good  principles  and  pure 

*  This  writing  is  preserved  in  the  Magnaliiu . 
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orals  with  an  ambition  to  shine  as  sons  of  knowU 
\ge.       At  the  head  of  these,  and  among  the  most 
ftive-,  was  Phillips^  whose  name  and  character  were 
[ten  mentioned  to  stimulate  others  to  adorn  thejir 
n  Kves.     He  was  graduated  in  1771.     When  he 
ft  college  it  was  supposed  he  would  enter  one  of 
professions  ;  but  he  turned  his  attention  to  oth* 
pursuits.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to  go  into 
iblick  Hfe,  and  though  he  never  neglected  his  pri* 
ite  corK:erns,  but  was  a  diligent  promoter  of  every 
kod  tiling  in  the  small  circle  of  those,  who  "  rose 
^i^>  and  called  him  blessed,"  yet  was  he  as  assidu- 
ous and   unwearied  in  his  attention  to  his  publick. 
duties  pf  the  general  court.     He  seemed  to  make  it 
apait  of  religious  principle  to  be  punctual  to  his 
engagements,  that  he  might  redeem  time  in  every 
way  possible.     Hence  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  business^  besides  alluring  others  to  diligence 
\>y  Vus  exan^le.      He  -was  representative  from  his 
native  town  in  the  year  1775,  a  year  remarkable  in 
our  annals,  and  was  then   called  one  of  the  best 
speakers  in  the  assembly.      For  a  number  of  years 
be  was  in. the  lower   house;    but  as   soon  as  the 
constitution  was  formed  for  the  state,  he  was  chos- 
en a  senator  from  the  county  of  Essex.     It  was 
during  the  winter  of  1779,  80,  the  draught  of  the 
committee,  whicTi  was   presented  to  the  conven- 
tion, became  the  subject  of  discussion.     Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  of  the  committee  that  made  the  draught, 
and  supported  the  main  questions  in  it  in  the  larger 
assembly.     In  1785,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
senate,  and  continued  to  l>e  elected  till  he  u  as  hon- 
-oured  with  the  second  place  in  the  government.  In 
1781,  he  was  also  appointed  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  held  the  oflSce  till  the  year  1797. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  publick  life,  he 
was  very  friendly  to  the  interests  of  literature.      It 
was  a  rare  thing  to  find  him  absent  from  the  board 
-of  overseers  of  the  University.     He  was  often  on 
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a>mimM6ci9v  ^^^  improtcd  the  dpportutiitied  to 
render  essential  services  ta  the  place  ol  his  educa- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  ori^nal  mem^ 
bers  of  the  aeademy  of  arts  and  seieiices. 

In  1793,  he  reeeiTeda  diploma  ofdoctor  of  laws, 
ifi^eh,  in  the  opinion  of  our  first  Idiwyers^  was  be- 
stowed with  great  judgment. 

He  was  a  professor  of  religion  from  his  ycmttb^ 
and  possessed  a  very  evangelica)  spirit.  This  was 
manifested  in  fruits  of  piety,  virtue  and  beneT<^nce. 
By  his  Will,  we  find  he  employed  bis  last  days  in  ex- 
hibitions of  the  law  of  kindness  whieh  should  yield 
their  fragrance  after  his  body  was  iadd  in  the  dust. 
The  first  object  of  his  legacies  was,  to  serve  the  ris^ 
ing  generation,  that  they  might  early  know,  that, 
without  being  good,  they  could  never  be  happy. 
He  also  left  a  considerable  sum  towards  promoting 
ihe  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  which  is  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  charity  for  the  benefit  of  district 
schools.  He  supported  years  of  ill  heakh  and  bo* 
diiy  infirmities,  until  he  breathed  his  last,  Feb.  10, 
1802,  in  the  50th  year  of  bis  age.^ 

*  Other  gentlemen  of  tbli  nertne  of  PhfllH^s  have  taode  a  eon* 
Merable  figure  m  New  £ngltnd>eiiher  as  ntogrstrates,  or  ditinea 
Rev'.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Rowley,  and  the  rev.  Samuel  PhiU  - 
lipSy  grandfather  to  the  Heut«  govemour,  and  pastor  of  t)ie  first 
church  in  Andover>  Were  gentlemen  highly  respectable  in  their 
profeftsioit*  , 

The  bon.  John  PhiHip8»  of  CharlestowD^  who  died  is  1 709.  He 
was  formnny  years  one  of  his  maje^y's  coiAicll. 

John  PhiHips,  esq.  of  Boston,  Colonel  of  the  Boston  regiment) 
and  representative  for  the  town  at  the  genet^l  court. 

WiHiam  Phiffips,  esq.  of  Bostoiy,  son  of  the  feV.  Mr;  P.  of  An- 
d#veLV  Unas  highly  distingaished  among  the  patriots  of  I  f  ?5.  At 
tliat  time  he  was  ooe  of  the  Bo»t6n  representatives,  arid  was  af- 
Urwards  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  the 
iliost  opulent  merchants  in  the  town,  and  his  fiame  is  worthv  of 
respect  forbid  tnany  benevolent  exertions  to  promote  wkhA  in* 
•titutions.  Mr.  Phi)lip*  waft  a  meaiber  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  state  constitution ;  and  also  a  member  of  the  convea- 
tion  which  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  PhOHps,  the  &Hier  of  the  fieut.  gdVeAioUr^tvas  aper- 
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Pffir^  sift  VfttttAU,  WM  born  at  P^mffcfuid, 
ft\>.  2,  1650.  His  mother  had  20  tMldren.  Of 
diefte,  2  L  were  sons,  and  Witti^m  Me  of  4\it  yanng^ 
est,  who  lived  with  his  mother  until  he  mi»^  Iftyaears 
dkt.  The  &ther  died  when  he  wm  a  child^  H^ 
thai  bound  hifflseif  M  a  slnp  eat^ht^r  and  aftet'* 
trards  sef  tip  his  tirade  at  Bostonr  He  wag  so  HIke« 
mie  that  he  co^ld  tw^  read  ndr  write,  but  discover^ 
ed  talents,  and  a  remarkabto  sfwit  <tf  emer^^ise. 
He  soon  acquired  teaming  sttffieient  for  M  the  pnr^ 
^oaes  of  cOA^moA  Mfe,  and  addrtss  enough  to  re- 
commend  himsetf  to  a  yontig  widow  of  a  retipeciA^ 
ble  family,  with  whom  he  became  eoftAected  by 
tnarriage.  Wheit  he  became  master  of  his  trade,  he 
built  a  ship  at  Sheepscot  river  ;  but  was  soon  driv- 
en off  by  the  Indians.  Afterwsuid^  he  fdllowed  the 
sea,  and  hearing  of  a  Spanish  wrech  near  the  Baha- 
mas,  he  wentto  England,  and  ofiered  to  go  in  search 
of  it.  They  sent  him  4Erpon  ^lis  business  in  the  AU 
gier  and  Kose  frigates,  but  he  failed  of  success. 
This  Was  in  I6S3.  Bnt  instead  of  being  discour- 
aged  he  importuned  to  be  sent  once  more  with  a 

too  of  aate  ki.  the  towa  and  country  where  be  Imd*  He  wu 
j^raduated  at  Cambridge,  1734,  wae  justice  of  the  peace,  represent 
tative  and  counsellor.  He  founded  tlie  academy  at  Andover,  in 
1778.  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  WiHtam  I^ihfp8,esq.  and 
bis  otSier  brother  John  PhiAipSy  es^.  of  ExeAer  id  Kew  Hamp* 
•bire.  The  i^entleman  last  mentioned  wae  f  raduated  at  Har- 
vard CoUeget  17^6  ;  badai  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Dart- 
mouth University,  and  rendered  himself  very  con^icuous,  while 
he  lived,  for  Ws  benevolent  deeds.  He  founded  and  KberaHy  crt- 
doiwed  an  academy  at  Excter^and  at  hia  death  left  large  sam^  Car 
piouft  and  literary  imakmioos. 

In  the  *^  retrospect  c^*  the  eigliteenth  century"  by  the  rev*  Dr. 
Miller  of  New  Vorkj  that  excellent  writer  observes,.'*  The  fanu- 
fy  of  Phillips  in  Nfas»ach(isetts  and  New  Hampshire,  ha^  been 
long  distingiushed  li>r  ita  great  weahh,  Aad  also  for  its  love  of 
ichgion  and  litcrattn-e.  A  complete  history  of  the  muniiBcence 
towards  publickimtitutiops  at  different  times,  by  the  members  of 
this  family.  Would  probably  furnish  an  amount  Of  benefactions 
seldbnk  eqnalled  in  this  cotmtry.'* 

He  also  observes,  ^<  that  in  fumhhtag  Instances  of  individual  fi- 
.bevthty  to  pubiiek  tftstitutioiii  it  is  bdieved  that  Masaachuseiis 
exceeds  all  other  states.'^ 
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kind  of  rofnantick  assurance  which  might  strike  lad- 
Venturers,  but  would  never,  succeed  with  men   of 
calculation.     The  duke  of  Albemarle  fitted  him  out* 
for  a  second  voyage,  and  he  brought  from  the  wrecks 
500,000  pounds,  his  own  share  being  only  about 
16,000.     For  this  success  he  was  much  applaoded, 
and  the  king  knighted  him.    He  also  appointed  him 
high  sheriff  of  New  England,  but  not  falling  in  with 
the  measures  of  Andross  and  Randolph,  his  place 
was  not  easy  to  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  old 
country.     While  he  remained  in  Boston,  he  built  a 
large  brick  house  in  Charter  street,   which  even  at 
this  day  makes  an  elegant  appearance. 

He  always  said  that  when  he  was  a  poor  sheep 
shearer  at  Kennebeck  river,  he  dreamt  that  he  should 
be  captain  of  a  ship,  and  build  a  brick  house  in 
Boston.  This  is  related  by  C.  Mather,  with  a  num- 
ber of  marvellous  circumstances.  Kihg  James  of** 
fered  him  the  government  of  New  England,  but  he 
did  not  accept  it. 

In  1690,  he  took  l*ort  lloyal,  but  was  not  so  suc- 
cesrful  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  The 
accounts  of  these  military  enterprises  are  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  those  times.  At  the  anniversary 
election,  1690,  May  SO,  sir  William  Phips  was 
chosen  by  the  freemen  a  magistrate  of  the  colpny. 
He  did  not  stay  long  in  Boston,  however,  but  em- 
barked again  for  England,  to  solicit  an  exi^edition  t© 
Canada,  being  fully  assured  that  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  reduce  the  province  to  the  subjection  of  the 
British  government.  At  this  time  the  agents  of 
Massachusetts  were  making  application  to  king 
William  for  a  restoration  of  their  old  charter. 
When  this  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  was  accepted,  sir  William  Phips 
was  invested  with  a  commission  to  be  **  captain  gen- 
cral  and  govemoar  in  dhief  over  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  In  New  England.**  He  arrived 
at  Boston,  May  14,  1690. 

Different  opinions  will  always  be  held  of  men  ki 
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public  stations.       Sir  William  Phips  sought  the 
good  of  the  country,  according  to  his  own  apprehen- 
sion.      **  Palest  envy  must  allow  this,'*  says  Dn 
Mather,  who  devotes  nearly  40  pages  of  the  Magna- 
lia  to  the  biography  of  this  gentleman.      He  says  it 
is  not  enough  to  call  him  ^^  father  of  the  province, 
but  he  should  be  called  the  angel,  assigned  to  the 
special  care  of  it,   by  a  singular  deputation  from 
heaven.'*      In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  his  **  be- 
ing dropped  from  tlie  machine  of  heaven. '^      It 
seems,  however,  that  sir  William  had  the  passions 
of  men,  and  discovered  strong  corporeal  qualities  ; 
for  he- would  quarrel,  sometimes,  with  the  officers  of 
government,  and  use  his  fists  upon  certain  occasions 
to  bring  them  to  his  own  views  of  a  proper  conduct* 
Instances   of  this  sort   with  a  captain  of  a  man 
of  war,   and-  a  collector,   occasioned   complaints 
against  him,  which  he  was  sent  for  to  answer.     He 
had  an  opportunity  there  to  justify  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  was  about  returning  to 
his  government,  but  was  taken  sick  and  died  in 
London  about  the  middle  of  February,  1694.      He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  .St.  Mary  Wolnoth. 
The  character  of  sir  William  Phips  which  others 
give,  setting  aside  the  life  of  him  by  Or.  Cotton 
Mather,  which  is  rather  an  eulogy    upon   one  of 
the  pious  members  of  his  church,  is,  that  he  was 
a  blunt  honest  man,  who  had  a  lively   confidence 
in  every  thing  he  undertook,   open  hearted  and 
generous,   but    vulgar    in   speech  and    manners. 
His  talents  were  considerable,  otherwise  he  never 
could  have  done  so  much,  or  obtained  such  promo- 
tion.    This,  however,  has  been  attributed  to  fortu- 
nate circumstances  rather  than  to  superiour  abili- 
ties.  Histories  of  Nev)  England ^  by  Mather ^  Doug^ 
lass^  Hutchinson. 

Phips  Spencer,  lieut.  governour  of  Massachu<» 
setts,  was  nephew,  and  adopted  son,  of  sir  William. 
He  was  a  man  of  respectability  rather  than  influence 
in  the  provincei  and  was  more  iadebte4  to  his 
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wealth  and  ooiinecttons  for  his  rising  to  oftce,  Uwa 
any  thing  very  «|ilendid  in  his  abiliuest  -w  patriot* 
ick  in  hi«  charactw*  He  was  of  bis  majesty's  cpun- 
cil  ft  mtmber  of  years  before  he  \ras  appoiateil  Ueut* 
p5vtraoaT.  Mr^  Adam  Wintbrop  was  a  GuncUdaift 
for  thia  office  when  Mr«  Taikr  died  in  17S2.  He 
wtts  the  friend  of  Belcher,  who  slicked  in  his  &« 
row ;  but  the  friends  of  Mr.  Phips  were  fluw^  p»w- 
erftil,  and  obtained  the  place  for  him.  He  was  lieut# 
govemour  from  1738  to  the  year  of  his  death« 
While  Shii'ky  was  in  the  chair,  he  expressed  aa 
opioion  that  the  iieut,  govemour  was  not  a  couo«» 
seller  ex  officio.  It  n^s  supposed  he  wm.  Hq 
had  been  alMntye  ao  oonsideredi  and  therefore  lie 
WAS  not  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  conduct 
of  Shirley  gave  great  disgust  to  the  lieut^  govenii* 
our,  and  led  him  to  much  relirememt.  fie  is  re« 
presented  aa  a  retry  prudeBtand  upri^t  tnagistcrte* 
He  was  several  times  in  the  chair  of  gisyernaciit^ 
and  was  in  this  oiSoe,  as  eommaoder  ia  chief  of  tfae 
proviooe,  when  be  died.  This  event  took  ptee« 
April  4,  1757. 

Pisfiaoir  Abraham  was  from  ¥adcdMe»  He  'i 
came  into  New  Enghmd^  and  joined  die  BoatoD 
church.  Afterwanis  he  went  to  Long  Islandt  wilh« 
number  of  families^  who  removed  fhumLymiin  kUs^ 
aachusetts,  to  this  new  plaetetion^  Tb^  inoorppmc^ 
ed  themaolves  into  a  ehvroh  state  before  they  west^ 
aiid  also  eiHlened  into  a  civil  oombinattion,  fiy*  the 
maintaining  government  amofig  themadvea.  Tbim 
WAS  about  Ibe  year  1640*  Ta&  :tow9  Chef  setdod 
was  called  Southampton^  eaat  eaoA  <d  Long  laland^ 
Font  of  this  churdbi  afiert^Wsdividedt  aad  went  ov« 
er  upon  the  rnain^  and  settled  Bimflfard.  Sir  ad* 
vice  iif  jthe  councS,  Mr.  P.  wieot  with  them*  *  Tbe 
year  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  onlf  that  he  .da« 
ed«  leaving  the  name  «f  n  prudent  and  luoim  maft*^ 

•  Dr.  Mathcii'  mentions  three  worthy  divines  of  New  Havea 
co4ony,  who  were  famous  in  their  day.  Mr.  BladtmsiH  Mr. 
Pkrsso,  and  Mr»  Denton,  U)eir«tmiiiii4er<tfdlaa#Mi#9  wto  WM 
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In  tiie  records  of  the  united  colonies,  there  is  fire, 
quent  mention  made  of  his  services  to  the  Indians, 
for  which  he  had  a  fixed  salary.  When  Mr.  Eliot 
was  allowed  40/.  Mr.  Pierson  had  15/.  He  was 
a  massionary, whose  services  are  mentioned  with  re- 
^>ect  by  the  corporation  in  England.  They  ordered 
15i>0  copies  of  a  catechism  which  he  wrote  in  the 
Indian  language  to  be  printed  and  disp^rsedt  Mag-'^ 
nalia.     Records  of  U.  C. 

Pi£BsoK  Abraham,  rector  of  Yale  .College,  son 
of  the  minister  of  Brainford,  was  graduated  at  Har* 
vard  College,  1668.  He  was  so<m  after  ordained 
over  the  ehureh  at  KUUng^woith.  In  the  year 
1700,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fellows  of  Yale 
CoUege,  and  the  succeeding  year  chosf^n  to  preside 
over  that  seminary,  with  the  tide  of  rector.  His 
character  was  high  as  a  scholar  and  divine.  While 
he  held. this  office,, he « composed  a  system  of  natur- 
al philosophy  1  which  was^  used  by  the  students  for 
many  yesffs.  He  was  a  very  zealous  calvinist,  and 
atnongly  attached  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  th^. 
^  INew  li^land  churches.  It  was  the  general  wish 
r  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  remove,  the  College 
from  Saybrook  ;  but  they  were  not  able;  to  accomr 
plish  it  during  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Pierson.  The 
people  of  Killingsworth  opposed  it,  who  enjoyed 
the  excellent  preaching  of  their  pastor  ;  the  ei^pense 
of  the  removal  also,  was  more  than  could  be  allow- 
ed from  tfaeur  funds.  This  took  place  after  hia 
death.  The  rector  died  in  April,  1707,  and  was 
greatly  lamented*  Private  mas.  Holmes^  a^couni 
•fTaic  CMege. 

FowNAXL  Thoikas,  govemour  of  Massachusetts 
Boy,  was  descended  Irom  a  respectable  family  ii| 
England.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  John  Burnis-* 
ton,  governpur  of  Bombay  ;  his  brother,  John  Pow- 
mill  esq.  was  secretary  to  the  lordsi  of  trade,  &c. 

also  a  Yorkshire  man,  and  first  settled  at  Halifax,  in  En$;land. 
'*  Though  he  wasa  littie  man,  says  he,  his  weH  accomplished 
viind  was  as  an  <  Uiftd  in  a  nut  shell," 
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and  was  more  acquainted  with  the  a&irs  of  thcs^ 
plantations  than  any  man  in  England.  By  his  at- 
tention to  the  business,  many  thousand  papers  re- 
lating  to  the  history  of  the  colonies  are  now  regu- 
larly  filed,  and  preserved  for  future  use,  which  had 
been  neglected  and  scattered,  and  in  a  few  years 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  What  pre- 
cious documents  they  are  may  be  known  by  any  one, 
who  has  read  Chambers's  political  annals ! 

In  1757,  Mr.  Pownall  was  appointed  govemour 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  room  of  Shirley.  He  ar- 
rived in  Boston  the  beginning  of  August,  and  im- 
mediately received  to  his  confidence  those  gentle^ 
men,  who  were  styled  friends  to  liberty  and  the 
constitution  of  the  province.  These  had  opposed 
the  late  administration,which  had  been  strong  sup- 
ported by  most  who  held  offices  in  the  state,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  Paxton, 
&c.  A  lawyer  of  Very  eminent  abilities,  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  New  York,.and 
a  popular  clergyman,  the  rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  were 
always  considered  as  the  principal  friends  and  ad- 
visers of  gov.  Pownall.  They  were  men  of  talents  ; 
but  talents,  wit  and  satire  were  more  conspicuous 
'  on  the  other  side,  and  be  was  deeply  wounded  hf 
.  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  or  by  serious  attacks  upon 
his  conduct  When  he  found  his  intrigues  exposed, 
by  a  pamphlet  vrritten  at  New  York,*  and  so  large 
a  part  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in  favour 
of  those  whom  he  had  injured  ;  his  great  preten- 
sions to  learning  of  no  avail  with  the  literary  socie- 
ties ;  his  own  manners,  light  and  debonnaire,  so  in. 
consistent  with  the  grave  and  sober  habits  of  New 
England,  he  solicited  a  recall  from  this  govenunent, 
and  was  appointed  successor  to  gov.  Littleton  of 
South  Carolina.  He  sailed  from  Boston  to  London 
the  3d.  of  May,  1760.  After  his  arrival  in  England 
he  obtained  offices,  which  he  preferred  to  a  govern- 
ment in  North  America.     He  was  chosen  a  mem* 
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\xT  of  the  British  parliament,  aind,in  1762,  appoint- 
ed  general  of  controul,  ^vith  the  rank  of  lieut.  col- 
'  onel,  to  the  combined  army  in  Germany,  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  peace  of  1763. 

Ouring  the  time  of  fais  being  in  the  parliament  he 
wsi%  in  the  opposition  4  of  consequence,  a  friend  to 
the  colonies.  His  speeches  and  writings  against 
the  measures  employed  to  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion, were  read  in  our  house  of  representatives,  and 
reprinted  with  lively  <}emonstrations  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  The  patriotick  exertions  of  this  gover- 
nour  were  contrasted  with  the  wicked  designs  of 
the  tory  administration  which  succeeded.  Powo^U 
was  as  much  the  idol  of  the  whigs  as  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  were  odious  to  them.* 

Mr.  PoWnall  had  no  small  influence  in  the  house 
of  commons  from  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
American  »Sairs.  While  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  colonies  represented  them  as  turbulent,  un- 
grateful, and  without  any  merit  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  which  secured  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
^to  the  British  crown,  be  pointed  out  ^*  the  aid  they 
horded  the  British  arms  whenever  they  were  em* 

*  A  town  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  named  Pownalborough. 
Part  of  the  lands  before  they  were  located,  were  granted  to  the 
g^vemour.  In  his  latter  days  he  desired  these  might  be  sold,  or 
leased  in  such  a  manner,  as  a  fund  might  be  raised  for  the  estab« 
I  lishmenl  of  a  professorship  of  law  in  Harvard  College.  This 
town  is  now  divided  ;  part  of  it  is  called  Wiscasset,  and  the  other 
part  Dresden.  The  reason  given  for  the  alteration  was,  that 
Wiscasset  was  the  Indian  name,  and  the  name  by  which  it  wa$ 
known.  It  is  right  to  preserve  the  Indian  name.;  but  why 
change  that  of  Pownal  for  Dresden  ?  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
prettier  sound  ;  but  ought  any  thine  less  than  a  weighty  conside- 
ration  to  make  wise  men  change  the  name  of  a  place  ?  Especial* 
ly  when  a  town  has  been  so  ctdlied  out  of  respect  to  a  benefactor 
to  the  country.  Pownall  was  a  great  friend  to  this  province,  and 
the  friends  of  the  revolution  loved  hi  no  Why  should  his  name 
or  services  be  forgotten  ?  Besides  the  injustice  of  the  thing,  it  is 
had'policy.  Who  is  secure  of  the  honours  given  him  by  one  gen* 
cration,  if  the  next,  from  the  whim  of  the  occasion,  will  take  it 
away?  Shall  the  name  be  lost  before  the  mould  gathers  on  th^ 
wpulchral  monument,  or  the  letters  grow  illegible  on  the  grave 
•tone  ?  How  will  this  lessen  the  stimulus  to  patriotick  exertions  i 
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ployed  from  file  y*ar  1 755  to  the  peace  of  Pm^ 
1763  ;''  he  censured  the  measures  in  operatian 
against  the  colonies ;  he  urged  the  expediency  of 
repealing  the  revenue  acts,  and  rcdressin|f  every 
grievance,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them, 
but  for  the  honour  and  true  mterest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  sf^e  many  things  take 
place  which  he  predicted.  The  pride  of  opinion  was 
gratified ;  but  doubtless  he  lamented  the  dividing  <rf 
the  nation.  He  enjoyed  much  leisure  in  oH  age, 
and  employed  himself  in  writing  books,  which  man- 
ifest great,  political  knowledge,  some  scientifick  re- 
search, but  cannot  be  recommended  for  an  easy  and 
correct  style.*     Me  died,  Feb*  1,   1785* 

PHAtTBBNjAMiN,a  Celebrated  la^vyer  In  Boston , 
and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  New  York,  was  de- 
scended frotn  poor  parents,  and  bred  to  a  mechani- 
cal employment.  But  the  misfortune  of  losing  a 
limb,  and  a  long  confinement  by  sickness,  led  Mm 
to  study.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  uncom- 
monly strong,  and  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
scientifick  researches  before  he  determined  to  give 
himself  a  college  education.  He  was  without  re- 
sources, without  friends,  and  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  yet  he  knew  human  life  enough  to  believe 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  by  perseverance.  He 
had  also  that  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  believed  he 
should  not  only  gain  a  subsistence  by  his  learnings 
but  make  a  shining  figure  among  his  contempora- 
ries. When  he  entered  college  he  was  admitted 
into  one  of  the  higher  classes,'  was  better  informed 
as  well  as  older  than  any  of  his  classmates,  and  was 
graduated  in  1737*  His  name  is  the  lowest,  beca'use 
the  students  were  then  placed  according  to  theif 
parentage.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  entered  Mr. 
Auchmuty's  office,  as  a  student  of  law.    From  that 

*  His  works  are,  rif^hte  of  the  colonies  stated  and  defended,  4to» 
Bpcech  in  favour  of  Americ«,  1769;  administration  of  British 
trdoBies,  IT  7  4. 
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gentieman  be  derived  great  tsmftaticef  and  he  af. 
lerwards  married  his  daughter.     At  the  bar  he  was 
distinguished  for  legal  1uiowledge,and  a  philosophical 
arrangement  of  his  ideas.     He  was  also  an  able  rea- 
Soner  in  the  house  of  representativesy  where  he  was 
ft  itoember  for  Boston  a  number  of  years.   His  poli- 
ticks were  in  opposition  to  ^irley,  and  hence  he 
was  a  favourite. of  Poi^aU.      This  also  made  him 
popular  in  Boston^  where  his  ispletidid  abilities  might 
excite  admiration^  but  would  not  have  gained  him 
vdes.     The  inhaAntaots  of  that  town  could  never 
love  a  nlan  who  had  no  complacency  in  his  disposi- 
tion, nor  urbanHy  in  his  mailners;    a  man  who 
edierged  from  low  li£e  to  a  high  steition,  and  de- 
spised those  who  formerly  knew  him»  even  those 
from  whom  ike  had  received  favours.     When  Pow* 
nail  left  the  provmce^  Pratt  lost  entirely  the  regard  of 
the  people.    The  merchants  and  mechanicks  in  the 
town  were  very  indignant  at  hb  conduct  in  the 
general  court  in  sttpporting  a  motion  to  send  away 
the  province  •  ship.      This  sh^,   though    owned 
by  the  governioent,  was  designed  to  prdtect  the 
trade^  and  the  merchants  had  subscribed  liberally 
towards  building  her.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
it  was  proposed  by  PownalPs  friends,  that  this  ship 
should  leave  the  stadon,  and  the  trade  suffer  mere- 
ly for  his  personal  honour  or  safety.     The  clamour 
viras  so  great,  that  the  governour  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  t^ke  his  passage  in  a  private  vessel.     But  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  not  suddenly  calmed.    A 
larger  town  meelang  than  ever  had  assembled  at 
Faneuil  hall,  discovered  their  displeasure  by  leaving 
out  Pratt  and  Tyng  from  the  list  of  their  represen- 
tatives.   Fownall,  however*  remembered  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  by  his  recommendation  he  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  York.     He  died  soon  after  this  promo- 
tion. 

What  talents  judge  Pratt  possessed  as  a  fine  writ- 
cr  we  cannot  learn  from  any  publication  with  his 
name.    The  verses  found  in  his  study,  and  publish- 
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^A  in  the  Royal  American  magazine,  April,  lY74, 
discover  a  strong  vigour  of  fancy.  If  these  were 
his  own  compositions,  he  ought  to  have  exercised 
a  fine  genius  for  poetry. 

Prince  Thomas,  govotiour  of  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  was  first  elected  into  this  office  intiie 
year  1634  ;  afterwards,  in  1638.  When  gov.  Brad- 
ford died,  in  1657,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  hiBfi, 
and  continued  to  be  chosen  as  long  as  he  lived. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  assistants,  and 
commissioner  to  the  united  colonies*     He  was  one 
of  this  resjpectable  body  when  the  disputes  happen* 
cd  between  Massachusetts  and  the  other  colonies 
about  the  wai*  with  the  Dutch,  and  joined  heartily 
in  the  letter  of  reproof  which  the  colony  of  Plymouth 
sent  to  our  general  court.     Mr.  Morton  gives  him 
the  character  ^^  of  a  very  worthy,  pious  gentleman^ 
capable  of  the  office  of  government."      He  was  a* 
man  of  great  integrity,  a  just  man  in  private  life^- 
and  so  steady  to  his  trust,  as  never  to  betray  the 
publick  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Douglass  says» 
he  had  ^*  strong  natural  powers,  but  no  learning.'^ 
He  was  a  friend  to  learning  and  religion,  whatever 
his  own  acquirements  might  be,  accordkig  to  the 
account  we  have  ^  that  the  most  able  men  in  the 
€<dony  thought  no  method  would  be  more  effectual 
in  preventing  the  churches  being  overwhelmed  with 
ignorance,  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Prince  to  the 
office  of  governour ;    and  this  point  being  gained, 
the  adverse  party  fi'om  that  time  sunk  into  confu- 
sion."*     He  also  procured  revenues  for  the  sup- 
port of  grammar  schools.     It  was  thk  gentleman, 
with  six  others,  who  first  settled  the  town  of  East^^ 
ham.     He  removed  there,  in  1644,  and  returned  to 
Plymouth,  when  he  was  fixed  in  the  ehair  of  govern- 
ment. 

Gov.  Prince  died,  March  29,  1673,  in  the  73d. 
year  of  his  age.  Having  lived  in  New  England 
from  the  year  1621.  Martori's  Memorial.  Princess 
Annals^  ^c.  Sfc. 

»  Historical  collections,  vol.  viii*  page  1 67. 
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Prince  Thomas,  was  born  at  Middleborougli, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1707.  He  pass-r 
ed  several  years  in  travelling,  but  with  no  particular 
object.  He  says,  **  that  when  he  made  reflections  up- 
on that  part  of  his  life,  he  never  could  see  with  sat- 
isfaction  the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  it." 
AVhile  he  was  in  England  he  was  invited  to  settle 
as  a  minister  in  several  places^  but  his  love  to  his 
native  country  induced  him  to  return.  He  arrived 
at  Boston  in  1717,  having  been  absent  about  seven 
years.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church,  Oct.  1,  1718,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  useful  men  of  the  age.  He  would  de- 
serve  this  character  if  he  had  never  published  any 
thing  but  the  chronology. 

The  worth  of  this  book  was  not  known  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it.  He  enlarged  his  method  from 
what  the  proposals  stated,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
work  was  so  unacceptable  to  the  publick,  that  he 
oould  not  get  subscribers  to  the  second  volume. 
He  did,  however,  publish  several  numbers  which 
bring  the  New  England  annals  down  to  1633,  and 
which  are  so  valuable  for  the  precious  documents 
they  contain,  that  all  who  look  into  the  affairs  of  their 
own  country  lament  the  work  was  not  continued. 
Concerning  this  book  one  of  the  first  men  of  that  gen- 
eration, Mr.  Callender  writes,  in  a  letter,  dated  New^ 
port,  April  4,  1739,  "  It  gives  me  great  concerji, 
that  Mr.  Princess  chronology  has  been  so  ill  receiv- 
ed.  I  look  on  it  as  an  honour  to  the  country  as 
well  as  to  the  author,  and  doubt  not  but  posterity 
will  do  him  justice.  But  that  you  will  say  is  too 
late.  Some  of  the  very  best  books  have  had  the 
same  fate  in  other  places  and  other  ages.  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  Milton,  Rawleigh,  &c.  I  wish  for 
his  sake  he  had  taken  less  pains  to  serve  an  ungrate^ 
fill  and  injudicious  age,  lest  it  should  discourage 
his  going  on  with  his  design.  I  hope  it  will  not, 
and  hope  you  will  encourage  him,  for  sooner  or  lat- 
er the  country  will  see  the  advantage  of  his  work 
and  their  obligation  to  him«" 
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That  Mr.  Prince  was  a  great  sdiolar  is  evident 
from  the  opinion  given  of  him  by  the  most  learned 
men  among  us.  Dr.  Chauncy  says,  ^*  he  may  be 
justly  characterised  as  one  of  our  great  men,  tlxat 
is  learning  was  very  extensive^  but  that  he  was  ve« 
ry  credulous*  He  could  easily  be  imposed  upon. 
Another  imperfection  Hurtful  to  him,  was  a  ^itrange 
disposition  to  regard  more  the  circumstances  of 
things,  and  sometimes  minute  and  trifting  ones, 
than  the  things  themselves.''  He  says,  from  hia 
own  acquaintance  with  him,  he  could  relate  many 
instances  of  this ;  yet  with  all  these  weaknesses  he 
possessed  intellectual  powers  far  beyond  what  is 
common. 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  Prince  was  excellent,  if  we 
may  judge  from  die  sermons  he  published.  It  is 
said  his  delivery  was  bad.  Objections  have  been 
made,  that  he  frequently  rendered  his  con^mon  dis# 
courses  too  learned  for  common  people.  He  print«> 
ed  die  discourse  at  his  own  ordination,  which  no- 
ordinary  man  could  write ;  several  funeral  discour- 
ses, which  are  as  remarkable  for  their  pathetick  effii* 
sions,  as  judicious  observations,  and  are  valuable  on 
account  of  the  information  concerning  the  worthies 
of  Boston,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  that  church ; 
the  election  sermon,  1730;  several  fest  and  thaidcs* 
giving  sermons ;  and  alsopubliriied  some  philosopht. 
cal  essays.  Hi^  revisal  of  the  New  England  ps^ms 
in  metre  discover  his. acquaintance  with  the  oriental 
languages,  but  not  any  glow  of  fancy,  nor  the  least 
glimmering  of  genius.  A  man  may  be  a  ^od  his^ 
torian  and  no  poet. 

The  frieiids  of  Mr.  Prince  observed  his  decliningp^ 
health  with  anxiety.  The  means  used  to  nstope  it- 
failed,  and  he  died,  October  22,  1758.* 

•  The  father  of  Mr.  Prince  was  Samuel  Prince,  esq*  of  Midf 
dleborough,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  1649,  and  died  If  SB,  aged 
80.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  Plymouth  county,  and  « irt*- 
Tj  respectable  man.  His  son  wrote  an  apoount  of  the  ftmilf  ^th 
the  charaaer  given  Id  the  New  hngl«nd  JcmraaJ,  July  15,  of  that 
year.  He  lells  us  that  lie  wji^ithe  fourth  son  of  Mr./ohn  PriiKe, 
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Pr17D])Bn  Peter,  >nas  minister  of  the  church  in 
Milford,  Connecticut.'  He  came  with  bis  church  to 
New  Haven,  but  removed  to  Milford.  There  he 
lived  many  years  an  example  of  piety,  gravity  and 
zeal,  against  the  evils  of  the  times,  which  our  pious 
ancestors  complamed  of,  in  the  same  manner,  as  those 
vyho  talk  about  the  great  degeneracy  of  the  present 
age.  He  died,  A.D.  1656,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Mather  says,  *Vthat  his  death  was  felt  as  a 
pUlar,  which  made  the  whole  fabrick  to  shake.'* 

Dr«  Trumbull  says,  that  his  estate  in  this  country 
was  appraised  at  924A  18^.  6^.  He  left  a  landed  in- 
terest  in.  England,  at  Edgton,  in  Yorkshire,  valued 
at  1300  pounds  sterling,-  which  is  still  enjoyed  by 
some  of  his  heirs.  He  had  two  sons.  One  of  them, 
John  Prudden,  was  graduated,  after  his  father's  de# 
cease,  at  Harvard  College,  in  1668.  He  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey.  The  other 
inherited  the  paternal  estate.  Their  descendants 
are  numerous  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
.  .Putnam  Israel,  major  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Salem,  Essex  coun* 
ty,  Jan.  7.  1718.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and 
lus4inciestors  among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachu* 

ruling  elder  of  the  church  in  Hull,  New  England,  who  was  th.e 
eldest  son  of  the  rev.  John  Prince,  rector  of  East.  Straflbrd,  ia 
Berkshire,  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  and  Churl.es  I.  Elder 
t'rince  came  to  Massachusetts  when  archbishop  Laud  persecuted 
the  non-conformists.  He  was  two  or  three  years  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Oxford » but  did  not  think  himself  sufficiently  learaed  to  en- 
ter into  the  ministry ,  and  therefore  applied  himself  to  husbandly. 
He  died,  August  6, 1676,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  second 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hinckley,  esq.  govcrnour  of 
Plymouth.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  Nathan  Prince,  a  distinguished  character  iii  our  litera- 
ry annals.  A  man  of  superiour  genius  to  his  brother,  and  in  matho 
^maticks  and  natural  philosophy  supenour  to  any  man  in  New 
England.  He  was  fellow  of  Harvard  College  many  years,  and  a 
candidate  for  the  professor's  chair.  He  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
hws  and  constitution  of  that  seminary.  This  was  after  he  was 
dismisBed.  from  the  goveromcnt  and  instruction  of  the  college  on 
account  of  his  intemperate  habit8,whtch  destroyed  his  usefulness* 
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setti.  Ifi  the  year  1 73d,  he  removed  from  Salbm  to 
Fomfret,  in  Connecticut.  He  there  applied  him- 
self  to  husbandry,  and, being  very  industriouSt  frith 
a  firm  constitution,  acquired  a  good  estate.  In  the 
f'rench  war,  which  commenced  on  our  frontiers,  ia 
1755,  Mr.  Putnam  had  the  command  of  a  company 
In  Lyman's  regiment  of  provincials.  He  was^  high- 
ly distinguished  at  the  bead  of  a  party  of  rangers, 
who  were  the  most  bold,  active  and  enterprising 
men  in  the  army.  Amidst  his  hazardous  undertak- 
kim^  and  valourous  feats,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
suffered  every  hardship  which  Indians,  in  their 
sportive  cruelty,  could  invent ;  or  in  their  savage 
passion  execute.  He  rettfimed  to  the  army  as  soon 
as  there  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners  In  1762,  he 
was  lieut.  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  provincials)  wMch 
were  sent  to  Cuba.  After  the  csty  of  Havannah 
was  taken,  he  returned  to  New  Englsmd,  with  a  few 
of  his  regiment  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  them.  Some  had  fallen  in  batde,  ma- 
iiy  fell  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  the  climate.  In 
2763  peace  was  proclaimed  between  the  English 
and  French  nations ;  but  the  savages  of  the  Ameri- 
can wiUlemess  were  not  yet  tapied.  Oeiu  BraA* 
street  wa&sentto  the  western  frontiers,  in  1764; 
C(d.  Putnam  was  with  him,  having  the  command  c^ 
a  regiment.  The  Indiaiios  were,  however,  brought 
into  complete  subjection  without  much  fighting, 
and  col.  Putnam  returned  to  the  tranquillity  of  do* 
mestick  life.  Like  other  great  characters  we  read 
Gf,*he  went  from  the  field  d[  batde  to  the  plough* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war^ 
when  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  like  a  fire  bursting 
from  its  enclosures,  spread  over  the  country,  the 
name  and  actions  of  Putnam  were  on  every  tongue* 
His  soul  was  on  fire  upon  the  news  of  LexingfOB 
battle,  and  he  immediately  lefi:  all  his  private  con- 
cerns for  the  field  of  action.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He  was  eqpial 
tp  a  host.     It  was  the  hngoage  of  iMtqr»  that  the 
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Bf  itifih  troops  would  not  dare  to  come  out  of  Bos- 
ton,  when  they  knew  they  would  have  such  a  hero 
to  oppose*  On  the  other  hand  the  loyalists  within 
the  lines  attempted  to  expose  to  ridicule  those  very. 
things  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  patriots^ 
They  called  him  the  ^^  wolf  c^her,''  a  mere  In* 
dian  hunter^  who  was  hardly  eq^al  to  comiband  a 
company  of  grenadiers.  They  a^nowledged  tw 
courage,  and  several  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  ar«. 
my,  who  had  served  with  him^  gave  a  just  tribute  ttt 
his  other  good  qualities,  as  well  as  his  v£dour«. 

He  commanded  a  wing  of  the  amty  duiing  scvch 
rd  campdgns ;  was  an  aqtive,  usefiil  pficer,  more 
brave  than  prudent,  and  irequendy  wanted  dignity 
in  his  style  of  conduct ;  but  alwi^e  generous,  bu*- 
snane,  the  soldier's  friend*  It  was  unfiortuiurte  for 
the  country,  as  well  as  himself,  that  he  was  taken  off 
from  all  active' service  by  a  paralysis  in  the  winter  of 
1779.  He  lived,  however,  to  etyoy  the  blessings  of 
peace,  to  see  bis  country  In  jM'omerity,  his  friends 
contents  and  happy«    He  died,  Ms^  £9,  1790^^ 

*^  Among  the  raanf  worthy  and  meritorious  characters  with 
whomi  havehsdtlie  happitiesstobeconnectedinth^  service  througli 
the  ooarBO  of  the  wais  Mid  from  whose  cheertal  assistance  in  the 
nuioiisand  trying^dsntudes  of  acomplicflted  oonfest,  the  name 
of  a  Putnam  is  not  forgotten  ;  cor  will  it  be  but  with  that  stroke  of 
6me  which  shall  obliterate  from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of 
all  those  toils  and  fatigues  through  jrhich  we  have  struggled  for 
the  preservation  aad  estaliliahmeiH  of  the  rights,  Itberties  and  in- 
dependence of  our  Giuntry***     Gtn^  fViukingtoi^B  l^ter^gen^ 

For  this  letter,  and  several  facts  we  are  indebted  to  cd.  Hum^ 
phreys,  late  Amorican  fntnister  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  life 
of  Putnom-ia  a  very  iateresting  piece  of  biography.  It  will  be 
read  with  repeated  ^pleasure..  Ic  would  greatly  increase  our 
stock  of  information,  if  other  gentlemen  ofsentimentaod  obser- 
vation would  give  memoirs  of  our  revoluttgnary  characters.  Ma- 
ny incidents  of  the  war  would  tie  mingled  with  the  narrative  qf 
their  Uvea.  Many  aaecdotes  also  might  iie  furnished  by  thofie 
who  kneviiieiB,  mtimately*  which  we  stiall  doubtless  lose,  as 
those  who  relate  thesn  are  dropping  off  the  stage.  We  love  to 
see  men  in  all  their  various  attitudes,  whom  we  admire  for  the 
dbcinginshipg  features  of  their  character^ 
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-  Pynchon  William,  one  of  the  first  planters  ot 
Massachusetts,  was  a  gentleman  very  respectable 
for  his  learning,  as  well  as  his  piety.      He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Roxbury.      With    this 
company  Mr.  John  Eliot  preferred  to  settle,  when  the 
first  church  in  Boston  were  very  desirous  to  have  him 
for  their  pasltor.   Many  of  them  had  been  his  friends 
and  neighbours  in  England-     In  the  year  )636  the 
settlements  at  Connecticut  river  began.  Those  who 
settled  Windsor  went  from  Dorchester.     Mr.  Pyn- 
chon,  and  those  who  went  from  Roxbury,  settled 
higher  up  the  river.  The  place  was  called  Agawam, 
by  the  Indians,  which  doubtless  means  a  river,  in 
their  language ;  several  other  places  were  so  called. 
This  was  certainly  the  original  name  of  Ipswich. 
Mr.  Pynchon  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  two 
principal  tdwns  in  Massachusetts,  Roxbury  and 
Springfield.      He  lived  to  old  age,  and  grew  rich 
trading  wiA  the  Indians.      It  is  said,  that  some  of 
his  landed  property  is'  in  the  possession  of  his  pos- 
terity to  the  present  day.    It  is*  a  fact,  that  the  town 
of  Springfield,  had  always  had  one  of  the  name  and 
family  among  their  magistrates.  A  late  appointment 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  since  Mr.  Gore  has  been  in  the 
chair  of  government,  is  an  evidence,  that  the  family 
is  still  worthy  of  respect,  as  it  always  has  been,  if 
we  view  the  line  from  their  first  ancestor. 

Pynchox  John,  who  had  been  a  magistrate  50 
years,  died  at  Springfield,  Jane  16,  1702. 

Pynchon  Joseph,  one  of  the  descendants,  was 
a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk;  for  many 
years  of  his  majesty ^s  council,  and  died  at  NewtowDi 
previous  to  the  revolution. 

QuiNCT  Edmund,  ageiit  for  Massachusetts  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  Braintree, 
Oct.  21,  168  U  He  was  descended  from  worthy 
ancestors,  who  were  esteemed  highly  by  the  fathers 
of  our  country.  The  first  Mr.  Edmund  Quincj 
was  a  member  of  the  Boston  church,  which  then  in- 
eluded  Braintree,  in  the  year    1633.    He  died  at 
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the  age  of  thirty  three.   His  son,  Edmund  Quincy, 
married  the  dauj^hter  of  major  general  Gookin,  a  man 
of  renown  in  that  generation,  and  whose  memory  is 
still  precious.     Mr.  Q.  was  also  distinguished  by 
his  honours  and  his  virtue.    He  fixed  his  residence 
upon  the   spot  now  called  Quincy  ;  was  lieut.  col. 
of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  and  a  magistrate  of  the 
county.    It  was  bis  desire,  that  his  son,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  might  have  every  advantage  of  a  lib- 
eral education/and  he  sent  him  to  Harvard  College, 
\vhere  he  was  graduated,  1699.     The  father  died 
while  the  son  was  a  student,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1697. 

Deprived  of  his  care  at  this  tender  age,   the 
youth  improved   the   opportunity  he   had  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.     The  example  of  an  excellent 
father  was  before  him,  and  his  conduct  manifested 
the  inftuence  of  those  sentiments  with  which  his 
mind  was  early  imbued.      His  mind  was  active,  his 
'  genius  brilliant,  and  he  laid  up  wisdom  for  future 
years.     He  was  soon  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  the  publick,  and  he  never  frustrated  the  fond 
hopes  of  those  who  loved  him,  nor  the  expec 
tations  of  those' who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  ac- 
compltshments.     In  the  year  1713,  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  gov.  Dudley  to  be  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment,  previously  to  which  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  very  active  and  skilful  military  officer. 
In  1718,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  superiour  court,  and  he  always  maintained  the 
dignity  of  this  honourable  bench  by  his  excellent 
deportment,  his  attention  to  duty,  his  wisdom  and 
integrity.  In  the  legislature,  he  was  a  very  eloquent 
and  graceful  speaker.     He  was  chosen  a  represent 
tative  in  1713,  14  ;  and  one  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil  the  year  succeeding.     In  the  year  1733,  be  had 
an  additional  commission   of  justice  through  the 
province.  **  He  sought  not  these  honours,  but  sev- 
eral of  them  he  was  solicited  to  accept, ''  as  wc  are 
assured  by  persons  intimately  acquainted  wiihhinv. 
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In  the  year  1737,  a  serious  coatroversy  took  place 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  about 
settling  the  boundary  line.    Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a 
termination.     Mr.  Q.  was  one  of  the  agents  of  this 
province,  before  the  commissioners,  and  was  after- 
wards chosen  to  represent  the  whcde  business  be- 
fore the  court  of  Great  Britain.     Hutchinson  says 
the  Massachusetts  were  sure  of  their  cause.  *'Thejr 
thought  it  safest,  however,  to  send  a  special  agent, 
who  was  joined  with  Mr.  Wilks  the  former  agent  ^ 
to  whom  was  added  Mr.  Richard  Partridge,  whose 
chief  merit  was,  that  he  was  a  relation  of  gov.  Bel- 
cher.     Mr.  Q.  died  of  the  small  poac,  by  inocula« 
tion,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  and  the  othec 
two  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  controversy.'*  Mr. 
its.  death  was  on  the  2Sd  of  Feb.  1737. 

The  loss  to  the  country  was  greats  as  be  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  accomplished  gentlemen  in 
the  province.  He  loved  hb country;  apd understood 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  government  equal 
to  any  man  in  it,  and  was  very  popular^  as  well  m 
wise  and  judicious.  ^^  He  w^ked  in  his  upright* 
ness,"  says  an  affectionate  friend,  *'  and  led  us  in 
the  way  to  heaven  by  a  shining  example  of  piety  and 
goodness.  His  memory  ought  to  be  always  dear  and 
precious  with  us,  and  his  great  name  mentioned  with 
peculiar  honour  in  the  amuils  of  New  England.  Sem- 
per honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  mane- 
bunt."^    Hancock^s  funeral  sermon.    Mss.penesme. 

*  The  province  were  at  the  expence  ef  the  fiinend,  nA  the 
general  court  gave  orders  to  erect  a  haadaone  moomniat  hi 
Bunhill  Fields,  London,  wttb  an  elegant  latin  inscription  «n|^shed 

as  follows : 

Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Edmund 'Quincyt  esq.  native 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  in  New  England ;  a  gentleman  of  distin* 
gaished  piety,  prudence  and  learning,  who  early  meritCMil  praise 
for  discharging  with  the.greatest  ability  and  improved  iotego^  the 
various  employments  both  in  the  civil  and  uiiKtary  affain  with  . 
which  his  country  entrusted  him  :  these  especially  as  one  of  his 
majesty^s  council,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicata!^ 
and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Iqot.   The  publkik  aflhirs  of  hja  eo^ 
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QvfNCT  JosiAtt,  jun.  an  eminent  lawyer,  onu 
tor,  and  patriot,  was  Uie  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  esq, 
merchant  in  Boston,  who  acquired  a  handsome  for- 
tune  in  trade,  and  in  his  latter  years  retired  to  Brain- 
tree,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  His  son  was  bom 
in  Boston,  1743,  entered  Harvard  College,  1759 ; 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  vivacity  of  his 
genius,  and  his  application  to  study.  In  1763,  he 
received  the  honours  of  that  seminary.  Three 
years  after,  when  he  proceeded  master  of  arts,  he 
pronounced  an  £nglish  oration,  by  which  he  obtain- 
ed  great  eclat.  Except  in  one  instance,  there  had 
been  no  English  performance  since  the  foundation 
of  the  college,  and  in  no  instance  could  an  orator 
have  been  brought  forward,  to  obtain  more  univer- 
sal applause. 

At  the  bar  he  discovered  much  legal  information  ; 
he  was  energetick,  and  fluent^  and  seldom  failed 
of  impressing  his  sentiments  upon  the  jury  in  the 
most  pointed  and  perspicuous  manner.  His  politic* 
cal  character,  however,  gave  him  the  greatest  claim 
to  publick  favour.  As  a  friend  to  liberty  the  peo- 
ple regarded  him  with  admimtion  bordering  on  en- 
thusiasm. Those  who  have  heard  him  speak  will 
never  forget  his  voice  and  manner,  when  the  great 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in 
the  Old  South  meeting  house,  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  and 
their  determination  to  live  and  die  like  freemen* 
Mr.  Q.  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  a  pen  to  write, 
which  have  not  been  exceeded  in  this  country.  The 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
was  the  general  topick  of  conversation.  The  reve- 
nue acts  had  been  passed.^     The  Boston  port  bill 

try  so  requiriog,  he  embarked  their  agent  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  in  order  to  secure  their  rights  and  privileges.  Being  stiz- 
«dwith  the  small  pox,  he  died  a  premature  death}  and  with  him 
llie  advantages  exp^cOed  from  the  agency,  with  the  greatest  pros* 
pect  ef  success.  He  departed  the  delight  of  bis  own  people  but 
cf  none  more  than  the  senate^  who»  as  a  testimony  of  tlieir  love 
and  gratitude^  have  ordered  Uiis  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
Hiooumeot. 
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Siooa  after  arrested  the  attention  of  the  people^  and 
Mr.  Q.  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  display  his  talents 
and  patriotism.     His  publication,  in  1774,  entitled^ 
'^  Thoughts  on  the  Boston  port  bili,  Sec.  addressed  tp 
the  freeholders  and  yeomanry  of  MassacnusettSy" 
%vas  a  seasonable  work,  fraught  with  much  informa- 
tion, written  with  becoming  energy,  and  it  stimo- 
lated  the  body  of  the  people  to  manly  and  decent 
exertions  in  defence  of  their  natural  and  constitu- 
tional rights.      He  received  an  anonymous  letter. 
May  17t  1774,  from  the  British  coffee  house  in  Bos- 
ton, which  warned  him  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  life,  and  hazard  of  confiscation  of  his  property. 
To  which  he  made  the  following  reply  ^  in  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  Gazette,  No.  3685  :    ^'  The  dangers  and 
wrongs  of  my  country  are  equally  apparent.     In  all 
publick  concerns  I  feel  a  sense  of  right  and  duty, 
that  not  only  satisfies  my  conscience,  but  inspires 
liay  zeal.     While  1  have  this  sentiment  I  shall  per^ 
severe  J  till  my  understanding  is  convinced  of  its  er- 
ror.    A  consideration,  that  will  not  be  warped  by 
the  arm  of  power,   or  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Threats  of  impending  danger  communicated  by 
persons  who  conceal  their  name  and  character,  ought 
never  to  deter  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  but  exciting 
contempt  rather  than  fear,  will  determine  a  man  of 
spirit  to  proceed  with  new  vigour  and  energy  in  his 
publick  conduct.*' 

The  health  of  Mr.  Q.  had  been  sometime  declin* 
ing.  Amidst  his  vigourous  exertions  for  the  publick 
good,  he  thought  too  little  of  himself.  His  friends, 
therefore,  persuaded  hini  to  take  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantick,  which  might  also  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
explain  many  things  to  the  friends  of  the  colonies, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  embarked  at  Boston,  Sept.  28,  1774,  and  the  very 
day  on  which  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Ann, 
April  27,  1775,  he  departed  this  life.  His  remain^ 
were  interred  in  that  town  with  every  mark  of  re- 
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spect.  Few,  however,  eondpared  with  thooe  who 
^It  the  loss,  could  Attend  the  funeral.  The  multt* 
tude  of  the  people  were  his  mourners.  The  death 
of  such  a  man  was  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the  com* 
munity,  as  well  as  his  family,  friends  and  acquain- 
tance.  The  effect  it  had  upon  various  classes  of  people 
is  still  remembered.  Many  knew,  or  had  heard  of 
his  patriotick  zeal ;  also,  witi)  what  eloqiience  he  had 
plead  the  cause  of  his  country.  A  great  deal  was  ex* 
pectcfd  from  the  communications  he  would  make  of 
vvhat  he  had  learned  abroad.  The  news  of  his  death^ 
therefore,  when  a  general  gloom  was  spread  over  our 
publick  affiiirs  niade  every  eye  look  down  with  con- 
-eem,  and  every  heart  throb  with  sensations  of  grief, 
'  ]t  was  a  sul^ect  of  conversation,  likewise,  very 
natural,  that  two  of  the  same  family,  twp  mgn  of 
sterling  eloquence,  who  had  the  love  and  confidence 
t>f  the  publick,  should  both  die,  when  the  country 
was  waiting  for  their  communications.  High  hopes 
eeemed  to  be  raised  only  to  be  blasted.^    * 

*  The  grandfather  died  in  £pgla|id ;  the  young  gentleioan  be* 
fore  he  reached  these  We9ten:)  shores. 

In  ft  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  some^istinction  in  the  literary 
woridif  tkeMlowiogiiaMiges  «<  JthinlLitwprthfofobienratioii, 
thai  the  Quinsy's  haxre  beea  fri^s^  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  from  the  roost  ancient  times.  When  the  English  bar« 
ons  made  that  noble  stand  in  the  bieginhing  of  the  ISth  century, 
that  obliged  king  John  to  grant  the  Magt^a  Charta^sieofde  Quia* 
cy  vas  on^  of  them.  Although  mbr^  than  five  centuries  have 
rolled  away  since  that  great  event|  yet  the  spirit  has  not  been  lost* 
«Fo8iah  Quincy,  esq.  in  the  most  trying  times  of  our  revolution, 
exerted  his  great  abilities  iirith  i^ipptss  in  fovopr  of  the  rights  of 
the  people/'  fcc. 

The  fieimily  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  ancient  in  M^sachu" 
setts :  many  have  beeirdtstinguished  \n  publick  offioes,  several  for 
their  abilities^  learning  and  patriotism.  Twp  sons,  Edmund  and 
Josiahf  were  magistrates  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Josiah 
had  a  coctoiistion  of  colonel  of  the  negimeot.  Hii  three 
sonSf  Edrt^undy  Samuel  and  Josiah*  were  men  of  letters. 
The  youngest  of  the  three  made  the  greatest  figure  ifi  lif<p,  and 
he  died  in  the  morning  of  his  days.  Edmund  died  abrpad.  He 
was  a  zealous  whigt  and  a  political  writer  in  those  timers.  Samuel 
Kras  a  poet,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  prose.  His  poli- 
ticly were  different  frpm  the  rest  of  the  family.    He  iras  af- 
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Rakdqlpti  EdwArb,  in  tlic  year  i67§,  was 
sent  over  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colonies. 
He  was  an  active  and  implacabte  adversary  to 
New  England.  He  brought  with  him  copies  of  the 
petitions  of  Mason  aikl  Gorges  relative  to  their  pa- 
tent of  New  Hampshire,  the  limits  of  which  inti^ff. 
fered  with  the  grants  made  to  Massachusetts. 

While  he  was  in  Boston ,  he  represented  that  the 
province  was  refractory,  and  disobedient  to  the  re- 
quisitions  of  the  crown.  He  was  zealous  to  pro^ 
mote  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and  to  destroy  the 
New  England  churches  ;  and  he  was  the  principal 
instrument  of  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  Massa* 
chusetts  of  their  charter  privileges,  the  people  a^ 
.gainst  whom  he  had  conceived  a  most  violent  an* 
tipathy.. 

When  the  charter  was  takejo.away,  and  James  IL 
succeeded  to  the.  crown,  die  king  appointed  a  couo« 
cil  to  govern  the  province,  of  which  Dudley  was 
president,  and  Uafidqlph  was  one  named  in  the 
commission.  The  next  year  sir  E«  Andross  aur-* 
rived  with  a  commission  to  be  governour  of  New 
England.  •  Raodolpli  was  a  conspicuous  character 
during  his  short  administration ;  and  inv<rfved  m 
his  fate.  How  much  the  people  were  exasperated 
against  him  appears,  by  their  refusing  him  bail  when 
he  applied,  aivl  when  it  was  granted  to  others.  The 
house  of  representatives,  June  26,   1689,  voted, 

poigted  solicitor  general  when  Jonathan  Sewa}1>  esq.  who  married 
his  cousin,  was  attotnef  general.  He  kit  his  countrj^  with  the 
loyalists,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the  peace. 

The  hen,  John  QiuQcy.  esq*  who  was  speaker  of  the  heuse  of- 
representatives  in  I737».and  afterwards  of  his  majesty's  council 
was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  judge  Edmund  Quincy.  His  aoOt 
Norton  Quincy,  esq.  was  chosen  a  counseUor  in  1774,  and  was 
one  of  th^  eleven  whom  gov.  t^age  negatived.  One  of  his  daagh'- 
ters  married  the  rev.  William  ^miih  of  Weymmitbt  a,  wortbjr 
divine,  much  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him«  The  late  presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  his  excellency  John  Adams,  esq.  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  lady  of  the  littc  gov.  Hancock  was  also  a  grand<daughte^' 
of  j^dgc  Qoincy. 
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**"*  that  Mr.  E.  Randolph  is  not  bailable,  he  having 
broken  a  capital  law  of  this  colony  in  endeavouring 
and  accomplishing  the  subyersion  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  having  been  fin  evil  counsellor." 
•  Mr.  Randolph  died  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
said,  that  he  always  retained  his  prejudices  against 
Ae  chttrches  and  people  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
ether  handihe  inhabitants  of  this  province  who  once 
held  him  in  abhorrence,  regarded  him  and  his  re- 
proaches with  the  utmost  contempt. 

RATeLiFFE  Robert,  was  the  first  episcopal 
vninister  who  ever  formed  a  church  in  New  Eng. 
kind.  The  church  was  formed  in  the  year  1686, 
though  a  house  of  worship  was  not  built  for  some 
years.  It  has  since  been  called  the  king's  chapel,  or 
the  first  episcopal  church,  Tremont- street.  Randolph 
says,  **  the  congregation  consisted  of  400  souls.** 
He  is  not  an  authority,  where  his  prejudices  are 
concerned.  This  society  grew  respectable  after  the 
charter  of  William  ^and  Mary,  being  the  place  of 
resort  of  the  crown  ofiicers.  But  when  Ratcliffe  was 
rector,  they  met  in  his  house,  or  the  library  room 
in  the  town  house.  We  hear  nothing- of  Mr.  Bat- 
dHFe  after  the  year  1686. 

Raws^n  Edward,  secretary  of  the  colony  Sfcove 
40  years,  under  the  old  charter,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1653.  He  was  a  respectable  cha- 
racter, as  we  may  judge  from  his  having  this  office 
so  long,  while  there  was  an  annual  election.  He 
^as  also  appointed  treasurer  of  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  gospel.  In  this  office,  he  did  not 
]give  so  much  satisfaction  as  in  the  other.  The  pray- 
ing Indians  complained  to  Ratclifie  and  Randolph, 
that  they  could  not  get  cloaths,  &c.  which  were  al- 
lowed th^m.  The  letters  also  that  came  from  England 
to  the  commissioners  here,  give  some  reproofs  which 
amount  to  a  charge  of  negligence.  He  lost  his  of- 
•fice  of  secretary  when  the  gov>ernment  was  changed, 
<being  succeeded  by  Randolph.and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
^Addtogton.  We  do  riot  learn  from  Mr.  Hutchinson 
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vhen  secretary  fiawson  died»  nor  has  he  eVen  gitr- 
en  his  name  in  his  index. 

Rbad'JobIi ,  a  gentleman  of  very  brilliant  talents^ 
of  sterling  integrity,  a  friend  of  the  pec^le,  of  tbe 
laws  fuid  government.  For  his  superiour  abilities 
he  was  Considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  lo. 
tills  country.  iThe  succeeding  generation  indulged 
a  pride  in  quoting  his  legal  opinions,  and  his  sayings^ 
in  common  conversation.  He  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Feb.  7,  1749,  having  been  graduated  at  Har* 
vaird  College  at  the  ccMnmencement  of  1697. 

He  had  served  as  a  representative  of  this  town  fiir 
inany  years ;  and  afterwards  was  elected  into  the 
council.  While  he  sat  at  that  board,  he  was  their 
oracle,  and  was  eminently  useful  to  the  country. 

RsvEL  John,  was  one  of  the  five  original  under- 
takers of  these  New  England  plantations.  There 
are  five  who  are  dius  distinguished  by  Mr.  Prince* 
Their  venerable  names  are  Wintfarop,  Dudley^ 
Johnson,  Saltonstall  and  Revel.  He  was  chosen  as^^ 
sistant,  October  20^  1629, 30,  and  was  therefore  the 
10th  of  this  board*  He  returned  to  England,  with 
Mr.  William  Vassal^  Uie  succeeding  summer. 

IloBiE  TttoKAs,  fellow  of  Harvard  College, 
was  graduated,  A.  D.  1708 ;  instructed  a  class  from 
1714  to  1723  ;  he  then  studied  physick.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  maUiematician,  and  a  handsome  writor ; 
specimens  of  his  scientifick  abilities^  and  Ins  maiu 
ner  of  conq>osing>  may  be  found  scatteied  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  during  SK)  years  of  the 
18Ui  century,  particularly  a  letter  to  the  publick, 
concerning  a  very  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun^ 
Nov*  27>  1722.  He  also  published  a  theological 
treatise,  or  a  discourse  upon  '*  the  knowled^  of 
Christ  superiour  to  all  other  knowledge."  It  was 
delivered  in  the, college  chapel  to  the  students^ 
and  dedicated  to  president  Leverett. 

Robinson  John,  pastor  of  the  English  church 
at  Leyden,  will  be  had  in  everlf^sting  remembrancer 
Though  he  never  set  his .  foot;  <Mti  this  Americait 
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kirmdf  yet  it  was  lib  detennSnation  to  f6Uow  hit* 

fiock  into  this  wilderness;,  and  tlie  planters  of 

New  Plymouth  looked  up  to  him,  as  the  father 

and  friend  of  the  colony^    He  had  a  name  to  live^ 

if  tliese  regions  had  never  been  settled.     His  abil* 

itie^  accomplishments  and  sufferings  give  him  a 

claim  to  distinction  with  the  worthies  of  the  christian 

churchy  but  it  is  as  the  pastor  of  the  Leyden  church 

that  be  becomes  the  object  of  our   biographical 

notice.      When  he  first  separated  from  the  church 

t>f  England)  he  was  reckoned  a  Brownist,  and  hence 

the  first  planters  c^  New  Plymouth  have  been  called 

Brownists^  by  European  historians,  in  which  they 

have  been  imitated  by  American  writers  who  ought 

to  know  better^  or  seek  accounts  from  the  right 

sources  of  information.      Mr.  R.  was  early  in  life 

among  the  straitest  sect  of  them  who  were  called 

puritans.    But  with  a  mkKd  open  to  conviction  he 

altered  his  sentiments  when  the  celebrated  Amesiu's 

controverted  his  opinion.  He  was  ready  to  embrace 

the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity.     Decked 

in  all  the  meritricious  ornaments  of  the  episcopsd 

t:hurches,  he  lost  sight  of  her  beauties,  and  would 

not  allow  the  church  of  England  could  be  a  true. 

church.  '  But  afterwards   he  aUowed,   that  manv 

"churches  were  founded  on  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 

fellowship,  which  only  needed  greater  purity  in 

%heir  forms  of  worship.    The  church  of  Leyden,  so 

far  from  being  Brownists,  were  considered  by  that 

sect  as  inimical  to  them.   Gov.  Winslow,  a  princi- 

pal  member  of  Mr«  Rubinson^s  church,  says,  ^^  The 

Brownists  in  Holland  would  not  hold  communion 

with  the  church  at  Leyden.     The  rev.  Mr.  Prince, 

whose  account  of  the  Plymouth  settlers  is  very  ac* 

curate,  quotes  a  passage  from  Batlie,  the  bittier  enemy 

cf  rigid  separatists,  which  says,  that  Mr.  Robinson 

was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  most  learned, 

pc^shed  and  modest  spirit  that  ^ver  separated  from 

the  church  of  England ;  that  the  apologies  he  wrote 

were  very  handsome ;  that  by  Dr.  Ames  and  Mr, 
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Parker  he  was  brought  to  a  greater  moderation  than 
he  at  first  expressed  ;  that  he  ruined  the  rigid  separ- 
ation, allowing  the  lawfulness  of  communing  with 
the  church  of  England  in  thb  word  and  prayer^ 
though  not  in  the  sacraments  and  discipline.'* 

It  would  hare  been  hajppy  for  Plymouth  church 
if  Mr.  R.  had  come  over.  Elder  Brewster  would 
never  take  the  office.  The  gifted  brethren  gained 
80  much  influence,  as  to  make  every  preacher's  sit- 
uation uneasy.  If  he  had  not  the  ready  talent  of  ex- 
plaining the  scriptures,  he  was  put  down  as  a  man 
of  low  gifts ;  if  he  were  superiour,  he  found  his  tal- 
ents in  more  demand  in  Massachusetts.  Our  old 
historians  give  this  account  of  the  church  at  Ply- 
mouth,  and  since  that  day  many  instances  confirm 
their  t)pinion,  that  whenever  parishes  are  long  with- 
out a  minister,  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  settle  one. 
In  expectation  of  Mr.  Robinson's  coming  over  the 
church  grew  and  flourished;  but  when  these  expec- 
tations of  seeing  him  were  most  highly  raised,  they 
heard  the  sad  news  tif  his  death,  1625.  *  ^  It  has  pleased* 
the  Lord  to  take  out  of  this  vale  of  tears,  your  and 
cur  lorving  pastor,  Mr.  Robinson.  He  fell  sick,  Sat- 
urday morning,  Feb.  22,  next  day  taught  ustwice, 
on  the  week  grew  weaker  every  day,  feeling  Kttle  or 
no  sensible  pain  to  the  last.  Departed  tliis  Hfe,  the 
1st  of  March.  Had  a  eontinual  ague.  AH  his 
friends  came  finely  to  him.  And  if  prayers,  tears 
or  means  could  have  saved  his  life,  he  had  not  gone 
hence.  We  will  still  hold  close  in  peace,  wishing 
Aat  you  and  we  were  together,***  8cc. 

The  parting  address  of  Mr.  Robinson,  when  his 
people  embarked  for  this  new  region,  has  been  fre* 
quently  printed  and  quoted,  and  no  speech  ever  dis- 
covered more  t^andour  and  excellent  -spirit.  ft 
shows  a  mind  above  vulgar  prejudices,  the  dignity* 
of  reason,  and  the  meekness  of  a  christian.  "Words, 
says  Mr.  Prince,  almost  astonishing  in  that  age  of  low 
and  universal  bigotry,  which  then  ^prevailed  in  the 

•  Letter  from  Leyden^  quoted  by  Mr.  Prince 


English  nation  ;  wherein  this  great  anfl  learned  man 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  divine,  who  was  capa<- 
ble  of  rising  into  a  noble  freedom  of  thinking  and 
practising  in  religious  matters,  and  even  urging 
such  an  equal  liberty  on  his  own  peoplei.  .  He  la- 
bours to  take  them  off  from  their  attachment  to  him» 
that  they  might  be  more  entirely  free  to  search  and 
follow  the  scriptures/* 

Rogers  Ez£Kiel,  was  born  in  England,  i59(X. 

He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Rogers,   an  author  of 

some  repute,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  the  seven 

treatises,  which  passed  through  several  editions  in 

^London,  and  has  been  read  a  great  deal  in  New 

Kngland.     Ezekiel  came  to  this  country  in    1638, 

with  a  number  of  people  from  Yorkshire.     He  was 

urged  to  go  with  them  to  New  Haven  ;  but  he  chose 

a  pleasant  spot  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  «he 

could  enjoy  the  society  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 

the  first  minister  of  the  church  in  Ipswich.     It  was 

called  Rowley,  because  he  was  minister  of  Rowley 

in  Great  Britain.     He  preached  the  election  sermon 

in  1643. .  The  first  twelve  years  of  his   ministry 

were  attended  with  gr^at  success.     He  was  in  la^ 

bours  more  abundant,  so  that  ay  oung  man  was  s/ettled 

with  him  as  a  colleague.  This  caused  jealousies  and 

divisions  in  the  parish,  and  hie  life  was  unhappy.  He 

diso  met  with  domestick  affliction.     He  buried  two 

wives  and  all  his  children  ;  his  house  and  fumitur^ 

were  consumed  by  fire ;  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right 

arm,  and  was  obliged  to  learn  to  write  with  his  left 

hand,  after  he  was  advanced  in  years(« 

Though  sometimes  cast  down  by  the  discourage- 
nents  of  the  world  he  was,  however,  patient  under 
many  tribulationsr  He  believed  that,  after  making 
the  voyage  of  life  over  a  troubled  sea,  he  should 
reach  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  His  last  sickne^ 
wasof  aliAgering  nature,  and  he  died,  Jan.  22, 1668, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

HoGkRs  Nathaniel,  was  the  second  son  of 
lolid  Rogers  of  Dedham,  and  born  in   1598.    He 
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was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
settled  with  Dr.  Barkam,  in  a  parish  called  Bock- 
ing,  in  Essex  county.     He  had  no  scruples  about 
conforming  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  till  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  he  then  began  to  show  his  dissat- 
isfaction,  by  leaving  oflP  the  surplice,  which  gave  of- 
fence tQ  th^  rector,  and  occasioned  a  removal.    Af- 
.ter  this  the  bishop  of  Norwich  suiTered  him  to  live 
quietly,  and  preach  at  Assingtqn,  where  he  contin- 
lied  five  years.    He  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a 
'preacher  with  the  most  wise  and  judicious  people^ 
Though  he  had  not  the  loud  voice  of  his  father,  yet 
he  was  a  lively,  florid  and  animated  speaker.     He 
came  to  New  England  in  the  year  16S6  in  the  same 
ship  with  Mr,  Partridge,  and  was  invited  to  settle 
with  the  church  at  Dorchester ;  but  for  the  sake  oj 
those  who  came  with  him,  and  could  be  accommo* 
*dated  better  at  Ipswich,  he  preferred  that  place,  and 
was  ordained  Feb.  20,  1638.      His  ordination  ser- 
mon  was  2.  Cor.  ii.  16.     ^^  A  sermon  so  copious, 
judicious,  accurate  and  elegant,"  yays  Dr.  Mather,   i 
**  that  it  struck  the  hearers  with  admiration."    He 
gives  also,  a  very  particular  account  of  his  preach^ 
ifig  upon  certain  parts  of  the  scriptures,  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of.  the  people,  but  says,  that  he  printed 
none  of  hi$  discourses.    One  reason  was,  tnat  Jus 
disposition  to  be  accurate  was  such^  as  would  injure  « 
his  health.   He  was  also  a  remarkably  modest  man.  I 
though  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his  profe^ion. 
<*  He  might  be  compared  with  the  very  best  of  the 
true  ministers,  which  made  the  best  days  of  New 
Kngbrid."    The  biographer  says,  he  was  equal  to 
Kgrton  in  his  greatest  e^^cellencies.     Such  a  maUi 
though  worthy  of  respect,  is  not  always  sure  of  it.  J 
The  v)ild  nous  of  illiterate  preacher^  are  frequently 
read,  while  the  best  compositions  are  neglected. 
Mr.  Rogers  suffered  many  trials.     He  was  subject 
to  hypochondriack  complaints,  and  was  often  a  prey 
to  melancholy  humours.    At  the  time  Mr.  Ngkoii 
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was  called  from  Ipswich  to  Boston,  he  was  much  af- 
^icted,  and  lie  gave  displeasure  to  others.  He  did 
not  live  long  afterwards,  though  he  grew  better  of 
his  bodily  complaints.  In  1655,  an  epidemic  cough 
prevailed  in  the  country.  He  had  the  complaint ;  but 
with  no  symptoms  of  danger,  t\\\  th.e  morning  previ- 
ous to  bis  death.  He  then  blessed  his  family,  spake 
cheerfully  of  heavenly  things,  and  when  he  had  utter- 
ed these  words,  as  his  last,  "  My  times  are  in  thine 
hands,"  died  in  peace,  July  3d,  in  the  afternoon.* 

Dr.  Mather  says,  that  although  no  composures  of 
Ais  worthy  man  came  from  the  press,  except  a  let- 
ter,  which  he  wrote  in  1643,  to  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  ^*  concerning  reformation  ;** 
yet  he  had  in  his  hands,  a  manuscript,  written  in  a 
9eat  latin  style,  whereof  he  was  an  incomparable 
master.  It  is  entitled,  ^^  a  vindication  of  the  con- 
gregational church  government."  From  the  specie 
men  g;iven  in  the  Magnalia,  it  must  be  a  desidera- 
tum to  obtain  the  whole. 

Rogers  John,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
son  of  the  rev.  N.  Rogers  of  Ipswich,  was  born  in 
England,  before  his  father  left  Assington,  and  came 
over  with  him  to  America.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1649,  and  was,  for  some  time,  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  either  did  not  meet 
with  success  in  the  ministry,  or  was  more  attached 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  physick ;  for  he  left  one 
profession  for  the  other. 

He  i3  described  as  a  man  of  piety  and  excellent 
temper.  **  So  sweet  was  his  disposition  that  the  ti- 
lie  of  delicia  humant  generis  might  have  been  given 
him,  and  his  real  piety,  set  oiF  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of^  gentleman,  was  like  a  gem  set  in  gold.'^ 
He  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Oakes,  as  president 

•  In  1655,  a  distemper  went  through  the  plantations  of  Nctir 
England  like  to  that  in  1647.  It  was  so  epidemical  that  few  were 
able  to  visit  their  friends  at  any  distance  to  perform  the  lastof!i-( 
ces  to  them.  It  was  attended  with  a  faint  cough.  Mr.  N.  Rogers 
Duinister  of'lps^wiph  died  of  it,  July  3d.  Htftchineo^. 

3£ 
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of  the  coUegCi  and  installed^  August  12,  16S3. 
The  next  year  he  died,  July  2d«  the  day  after  coxa- 
mencement. 

An  epitaph  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  written  by 
one  of  the  students;  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather.  It  i^  no  very  eleg^n^  specimen  of  classir 
cal  styles 

RocriRs  NAtHAKiEt,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Portsmouth,  was  the  son  of  president  Rogers,  and  ¥ras. 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  1087,  and  ordained^ 
lyiay  3d,  1699*  He  was  a  very  pious  minister,  a, 
strict  disciple  of  the  Geneva  scho(4,  had  a  very 
agreeablie  manner  of  preaching,  and  was  very  ele- 
gant in.  his  person  and  deportment.  With  all  his^ 
wisdom  and  affability  he  could  not  prevent  a  diru 
sion  in  the  parish  whi^h  arose  upon  building  the 
new  meeting  house.  •  The  majority  moved  from' 
the  old  spot  to  the  north  section  of  ijie  town,  and 
have  preserved  tl>e  name  of  the  first  church  to  the 
present  time*  The  inhabitantsi  of  the  soutb  end 
were  filled  with  resentment  at  their  conduct.  They* 
organi^d  themselves  as  a  distinct  society.  In  th» 
they  acted  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr« 
Mather  of  Boston.  An  eccliesiastical  council  was 
called,  which  only  widened  their  dfierence.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  much  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
1^  ministers,  who  gave  their  advice  to  the  people 
of  the  old  dhurch.  Or.  Mather,  on  the  other  hand» 
blamed  Mr.  Rogers,,  and  wondered  how  so  good  a 
man  could  discover  so  much  ill  humour.  The  re- 
sult of  the  council  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  the 
most  just  inference  to  be  drawn  per  mss,  handed 
dowui  b,  that  the  societies  separated,  and  did  not 
walk  in  love  *'  till  that  generation  dropped  off  the 
stage.  Mr.  Rogers  died,  October  3d,  1723.  The 
inscri|>tion  on  his  monument  was  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  classical  purity  and  taste.  It  is  preserv- 
ed in  die  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society.    He  left  a  number  of  children. 

*See  AMen's  Mcotint  of  Portsmouth. 
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The  t>ldest  ttras  the  hoiu  Ntffliniel  Bogers,  esq* 
^father  of  the  present  judge  RogerB  of  Exeter. 
His  youngest  son  tras  At  hour.  Dankl  Rogers, 
jesq.  who  for  a  immber  of  years  was  one  of  the 
lung's  coinieil,  when  New  Hampshire  was  a  royal 
'goversifiient.  He  resigned  this  honourable  station 
on  accoiuH:  <S  die  aifts  of  the  British  parliament, 
"winch  prepared  this  country  for  the  revolution.  He 
nras  a  wliigto  princj|>le»  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  ex^ 
^nsive  reading,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  prin- 
^ples  of  our  fethers.  His  lady  was  th^  daughter  df 
4fae  hon.  iMm  Ringe,  agent  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  a  mter  of  Mrs.  Wentwortfa,  the  mother  cf 
;<aar  John  Wentworth,  govemour  of  Nova  Scotia. 

fiocsE^  lo^Hsi,  minister  of  the  church  in  Ipswich, 
ivas  the  son  of  president  Rogers.      He  was  grad- 
Hiated  at  Harvard  College,  in  168i,  uiA  a -few  years 
after  he  received  academical  honours,  lie  was  or- 
dained  pastor  of  the  church,  where  he  continued  Ihs 
f>ublick  laboars  £fty  six  years.       He  ^died  Decem- 
ber 28,  l?45,aii  the  eigbtieth  year  of  lus  age.     An 
«iiinent  diviae,  Mr.  Wiggleswoiib,  ^f  the  same 
town,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  thus  ddin- 
4Ktes  his  character  :     *<  As  to  ^latural  endowments, 
he  was  blessed  with  a  clear  apprehension  and  sound 
judgment;    was  of  a  thougiitfiil  -and  inquisitive 
temper  of  mind;    in  the  idiligent  improvement 
of    which   advantages,    through   the    blessing  of 
God,  he  acquired  much  valuable  knowledge ;  «s* 
specially  much  of  that  knowledge  the   lips  are  to 
keep,  and  the  pastors  after  God's  own  heart  to  feed 
his  flock  with.      His  private  conversation  was  edi- 
fying and  pleasant.     He  had  a  conspicuous  degree 
of  prudence,  which  as  so  necessary  to  the  weU 
«ianaging  and  administering  the  afl^rs  of  Christ's 
households      He  was  robust,  useful  and  active  in 
old  age,  being  enabled  to  labour  in  word  and  doe* 
trine  to  the  last,  and  quit  the  stage  in  action.^' 

Rogers  Nathan iei.,  son  of  the   rev.  John 
Rogers,  was  settled  as  hb  coUei^ue  in  the  minis- 
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try.  He  wte  graduated  in  the  year  1 724,  ^nd  died 
in  May,  1775,  having  been  in  the  pastoral  officb 
near  fifty  years.  .  Concerning  this  venerable  man, 
as  one  ^eaks  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him*, 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  great  or  good  was  his 
predominant  character.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all,  that  there  was  in  him  an  uncommon  measure 
and  a  rare  combination  of  both.  He  had  a  very 
.discerning  mind,  and  was  blest  with  advantages  for 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  He  exhibited 
generally  something  superiour  in  turn  of  thought 
and  manner  of  conversation.  He  could  be  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  so  that  young  men  took 
great  pleasure  in  his  company.  The  great  things 
<>f  the  gospel  were  to  be  sure  his  favourite  sub* 
jects.  As  a  preacher  he  avoided  vain  philosophy, 
and  subtle  disputings.  When  his  heart  was  most 
moved,  there  appeared  an  energy  of  address,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

In  his  latter  days,  he  was  taken  off  from  his  !»> 
bours^  and  his  mental  faculties  impaired  ;  but  tha:e 
were  lucid  intervals  when  he  conv:ersed  like  him* 
.  self.  The  people  of  his  charge,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  lamented  his  departure  with  expres* 
sions  of  condolence,  that  were  lively  and  expres- 
sive.*   Dr*  Dana's  mss. 

♦  The  church  oT  Ipswich  was  stippliecl  wilh  a  pastor  by  the 
name  of  Rogers  above  100  yeaVs.  The  first  Mr.  il.  was  wiili 
thccn  about  17  3rears ;  Mr.  J.  Rogers  56  ;  and  Nathaniel  between 
40  and  50.  The  family  descended  from  Mr.  J.  RogerS)  wbo 
was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  He  was  burnt 
at  Smithfidd,  1555.  Mr.  ^Rogers  of  Dedham  was  his  grand- 
son, whose  son  Nathaniel  came  over  to  New  England.  The 
branches  of  the  family  ate  numerous.  (Co  one  naitie  hi^  been 
more  conspicuous  among  the  divines  of  Massachusetts.  There 
are  preachers  in  succession  for  a  number  of  generations. 
Several  have  been  famous  beside  those  we  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Littleton,  who  wai  graduated  in  1725,  with 
Whom  the  compiler  of  this  work  once  served  as  an  assistant, 
possessed  very  superiour  talents,  was  a  very  rational  and  Feanwd 
divine,  a  man  of  scientifick  researches,  and  a  complete  gentle- 
.  'man  in  his  mahners.     He  died  Nov.  25,  1782. 

There  is  nothing  published  with  his  name,  and  it  is  something 
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ttossiTEB  EswAltD,  came  iroM  thfe  we&tof  En- 
l^land^  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  for  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  October  20,  1629, 
ancl  died  October  23,  of  the  succeeding  year.     He 
was  grave  and  pious,  and   possessed  Cbnsiderable 
property.     His  death  was  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  colo- 
-ny ,  as  we  learn  from  Dudley's  letter  to  the  countess 
-of  Lino«>ln.     He  was  present  at  the  court  of  assist^- 
antfi  held  at  Charlestown,  Sept.  28,  when  50/.  was 
to  be  levied  for  a  military  purpose.     Tfiis  was  the   ' 
third  session  held  at  Charlestown^  although  the  ma-  ^ 
jority  of  the  people  dwelt  on  the  south  side  ;   for 
iBoston  was  taxed  11/.  and  Charlestowh  7/. 
-     SALTdNSTALL  SIR  KicHARD,  One  of  the  father^ 
of  Massachusetts  colony,  was  the  ton  of  sir  R.  Sal- 
tonstall,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London^  in  1597. 
He  was  the  first  •associate  of  the  six  original  paten- 
tecrs  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  March 
4,  1628,  and  the  fourth  assistant  named  therein. 
:Hecame  over  their  first  assistant,  as  appears  from 
a  record  in  Prince's  annals,  who  tells  us  the  first 
genend  court  met  at  Boston,  Oct.  30,  1630.    Pres- 
ent, the  gottmOur,  deputy  governour,  secretary, 
R.  Saltotistall,^  Mr.  Ludl6w,  Capt.  Endicot,  Mr. 
•Nowell,  Pynchon,  Bradstreet.       He  was  a  worthy 
puritan,  the  first  founder  of  the  church  at  Water- 
town,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  plantation.  He  stay, 
-ed  only  a  short  time  in  New  England ;  but  his  heart 
was  engaged  in  their  interest.       Two  of  his  sons 
-came  over  here  afterwards,  and  his  posterity  have 
wade  a  respectable  figure  even  to  the  present  time. 
*He  died  in  England^  about  the  year  1658,  and  in 
his  ^ill  left  a  legacy  to  HarvsHrd  College. 


remarkable  that  none  of  the  nanre  have  appeared  as  authors,^ 
though  so  many  of  them  have  been  celebrated  for  their  abilities, 
as  well  as  pulpit  talents.  In  1706,  tbe  rev.  J.  Hogers of  IpswiUu 
preached  the  election  aermon.  This,  and  one  or  two  occasional 
Sermons  of  his  son,  and  three  sermons  by  Mr.  R.  of  Leominster, 
are  the  only  publications  we  have  met  with  of  tiie  name  in  ?*«w 
£o|^and. 
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S^xtoNSTAif  L  BicH  AED»  ^H*  $(mio  the  "wafOtf 
knighl  of  the  same  name^  came  over  here  in  tbe 
year  1635,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  aasistants  ia 
1637.  He  continued  a  number  ef  years  to  belp  o« 
the  a&irs  of  this  little  commonwedth*  Johnson 
says,  that  fietther  and  son  ought  to  be  remembered^ 
and  celebrates  their  worth  with  some  of  hb  poeli. 
cal  effusions.  If  the  lines  would  not  innftorbdiK 
their  deeds,  or  tino  genio^  oi  the  writer,  they  have 
the  New  England  a^iirit  to  recommend  diem : 

M  His  father  gon,  young  Richardoa,  here  if«M«otl]r<l«ith  wtr. 

For  Christ  his  truthi  to  their  great  Ruth,  heathens  opposed  are* 

Accrding  to  Mr«  Hutchinson,  Mx.  SahonataS 
continued  in  the  magistracy  tiU  the  year  1680,  ex« 
cept  the  time  he  was  in  England.  He  bad  made  a 
yow,  when  be  first  came  over,  that  he  never  would 
leave  the  country,  while  the  ordinances  continue  m, 
their  purity.  His  wife  was  very  s&ck,  and  advice 
was  given  by  the  physician,  that  she  sbould  take  a 
voyage  to  £ngland*  He  consulted  Mr.  Cotton 
whether  it  wo^d  be  breaking  his  vow,  if  he  wient^ 
He  decided  that  it  woidd  not,  because  the  nuurriage 
vow  was  tbe  most  binding.  M.  C»  was  donbtksa 
a  greater  divine  than  a  casuist !  In  1672,  Mr.  & 
again  went  to  England*  and  made  a  presemt  to  Wfaa* 
ley  and  Goffe  of  50/.  before  he  sailed*  which  disf 
acknowledged  in  their  mss.  We  suppose  thi^l||y^ 
the  Mr.  Saltonstall,  mentioned  by  gov.  Winthrop^ 
who  wrote  a  book  in  1642,  '^  against  the  standing 
council,'*  which  was  censured  by  the  courtt  and  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Norris  of  Salem.  This  gent)eaiMi 
returned  to  Bostcm  in  1680,  and  was  again  chosen 
the  first  assistant,  and  also  two  years  succeeding. 
In  1683,  he  went  back  to  England,  and  died  al 
Hulme,  April  29,  1694.  He  was  a  relation  to  the 
famous  J.  Hampden,  was  opposite  to  the  court,  and 
attached  to  the  principles  of  New  luigland  govern- 
ment  and  churches.^ 

•^The  first  fomi  of  their  gorenmientf  wm  (bat  of  govemooi^ 
deputy  jsovernour,  and  iu»ista&t8 ;  the  patentees  with  Chcir  teira^ 
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SALTaNSTALL  HevrX)  gr&ndsofi  of  Sir  Richard^ 
was  in  the  first  class  of  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  received  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of  New  College  in 
that  university. 

Saltonstal]^  NATHANiEt,  gHUidson  of  sir- 
Richard,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1659, 
chosen  assistant  1679^  under  the  old  charter,  and 
was  ap]^oiQted  one  of  the  council  of  which  Dudley- 
was  president  in  1686.  He  refused  to  serve,  be- 
cause ho  had  taken  the  oath  as  assistants  He  was  i| 
firm  friend  to  the  old  charter,  hence  his  name  is  en- 
foUed  among  those  whom  Randolph  marked  in  his 
letters,  and  who  were  called  a  faction  by  that  spy  of 
the  British  court.  We  read  also  that  in  August^^ 
1680,  the  deputy  governour,  Mr.  SaltonstaU,  Now. 
el,  Kc  sailed  from  Boston  with  60  soldiers  in  a  ship^ 
^nd  sloop,  to  still  the  people  at  Casco  Bay,  and  pre* 
vent  Andross^  usurpation. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  was  appointed  one  of  his  majes* 
ty's  cotmcil  in  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary^ 
lie  left  two  sons,  Nathanieli  and  Gordon,  who  mado 
a  figure  in  publick  life* 

Saltokstai,];.  Gifrbon,  governour  of  Connec^ 
ticuty  was  the  great  grandson  of  sir  Richard  Salton- 
ktall,  first  assistant  of  Massachusetts,  and  son  of 
Nathaniel,  one  of  his  majesty's  councils  H^  dis* 
covered  genius  and  an  ei^cellen^t  mind,  and  was  sent 
to  the  semrinary  where  his  father  was  graduated,  tot  * 
complete  his  education.  He  received  the  honours; 
of  I^rvard  College,  1684.  Having  a  mind  dispos-  ' 
ed  uato  seriou?  things^  he  made  divinity  his  study i^ 

wmgDM  and  aisodatesy  being  freemen,  &c*  But^  in  this  general 
court,  they  agreed  on  a  2d  form  as  fdlows  :  The  freemen  ti^ 
have  the  power  of  choosing  assistants,  when  they  are  to  be  choa-. 
en ;  and  the  assistants  from  among  themselves  to  choose  the  gov- 
ernor and  deputy  goremoor,  who  wkh  the  aasislantB  were  to  have 
the  power  of  making  lawsi  and  cbooai^g  efficera  to  execute  the 
same.  Tbia  was  fidly  assented  to  by  the  voice  of  the  people*  A 
listof  fpsemen  amounting  to  lOS^desired  to  be  made  freemen* 
Samuel  Maveri^kej  £dwafd  Johnagn,  ^. 
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became  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  church  at  New  London,  1691. 
In  this  conspicuous  orb  he  shone  with  a  most  en- 
gaging lustre.  He  did  good  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut  upon  their  most  important  affairs.  He 
was  an. oracle  of  wisdom  to  literary  men  of  all  pro, 
fessions.  Upon  the  death  of  Fitz  John  Winthrop, 
esq.  in  1707,  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  elected  govcr- 
nour  of  thie  state.  So  great  was  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  him,  •*  that  the  assembly  repealed  the  law 
which  required  that  the  governour  should  be  chos- 
en from  among  the  miagistrates  in  nomination,  and 
gave  liberty  to  the  people  to  elect  him  from  them- 
selves at  large."  A  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by 
the  assembly,  requesting  him  to  accept  the  trust ; 
another  was  addressed  to  the  church  and  society, 
begging  them  to  give  their  consent  that  be  should 
leave  the  pastoral  office..  They  gratified  the  wisher 
es  of  the  colony.  The  first  of  January,  17O85  gov. 
Saltonstall  accepted  the  office,  and  took  the  oatbs 
appointed  by  law.  He  was  elected  by  the  freemen 
the  succeeding  year.  In  1709,  chosen  agent  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  td  present  an  address  .to  his 
majesty,  ''  praying  for  an  armament  to  reduce  the 
French  in  N.  America  to  her  majesty's  obedience,'' 
&c.  The  governour  did  not  accept  of  the  appoint- 
ment. Tl^e  assistance  was  granted,  and  several  ex- 
peditions carried  on  against  Port  Royal  and  Caoai 
da,  as  we  read  in  the  chronicles  of  those  years. 
Gov.  Saltonstall  was  continued  in  office  as  long  as  he 
Uved,  maintained  the  dignity,  of  his  station,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  multitude  of  his  brethren.  He  di- 
ed, Sept.  20,  1724,  aged  59,  leaving  a  widow,  who 
has  been  celebrated  in  New  England  for  her  fine 
accomplishments,  and  munificence  to  literary  and 
pious  societies,  and  her  charity  to  the  poor.*  Tlie 
governour  is  also  reckoned  among  the  benefactors 
of  Harvard  College. 

•  The  character  of  Madame  Saltonstall,  in  the  New  England 
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Sbwall  Samuel,  chief  justice  of  Massaclm* 
setts  Bay,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Sewall  who  came 
into  this  country  in  1634,  and  made  a  plantation  in 
Newbury.  His  father  soon  followed,  whose  name 
was  also  Henry :  he  was  the  son  of  Henry  Bewail, 
esq.  a  linen  draper  of  Coventry  in  Great  Britain. 
That  gentleman  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  mayor  of  the  city.   The  father  of  Judge  Sewall 

joumaI,Jan*  96, 1739,30, 1  suppose  to  be  drawn  by  Mr.  Prioce :  ft 
carries  imnosiccoarksof  bto  pen ;  nod  the  l^dy  aueqded  his  mioi^- 
trjr.     She  descended  from  the  rev.  William  Whittingham,  a  ia- 
inous  puritan,  whO)  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  1.  left  an  estate 
4q  h^ng^land  worth  UOO  a  year  sterling,  and  ied  to  Geneva  to 
preserve  his  conscience  and  religion.      Tb^re  be  gathered  a 
jchitreh  \a  the  congregi^onal  way^  which  sef  ms  to  be  th«  first 
instance  of  it  in  these  latter  ages,  and  )iva|i  chgsen  -their  pastor* 
Upon  queen  Elizabeth's  accession)  he  returned  to  Enp^land,  and 
•was  created  dean  of  Durham,  and  assisted  Mr.  Sterohold  in  the 
^d  England  VjcrsioKi  of  ^he  |^i|ns  of  P^id^  bein^'  th^  author  of 
(thQSfscofnp^Mrcaprti&xec)  with  W.  VV,  and  j:;om|Hled  such  a  trot* 
tise  against  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  as  the  learned  hif. 
Lee  used  to  say  never  was,  and  never  could  be  answered.      His 
estate  chiefly  lay  at  Southerton  about  6  milea  sooth  of  Eostonia 
Ltpcplnabtre.     If  is  only  ion  fiaruch  w^s  cl^e  principat  builder  of 
the  chuf^b  there,  havix^g  his  <ianie  distiaguished  in  alnpoat  every 
window*  to  be  seen  many  years  after.     He  deugped  to  visit  New 
England,  but  was  taken  sick  and  died.   His  widow  came  over  afid 
haid  a  son,  who  was  the  heir  of  the  family,  named  John*  He  mar- 
jried  a  daughter  of  |he  nev.  William  ^\HM>ard  pf  Ipa^ich,  aiM 
lived  and  died  in  the  town.    He  left  three  aooa,  Johp  and  Bich« 
Ard,  who  went  to  Englai^,  and  died  there  u^marrie^*    The  third 
son  was  named  William,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Madame  Sal-* 
tonstall.     He  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  College,  1660,  and  set- 
tled kt  Boaton,  marriiMl  a  daughter  of  John  Lawrence,  (formerly 
of  Ipswich)  aftcnrwarda  alderman  of  the  city  of  Hew  York)  applied 
himself  to  merohandtae,  and  going  over  to  Londoo,  to  take  care 
of  the  estate  felling  tp  him,  died  of  the  smalt  pox.    He  left  five 
ehHdren,  I.  Richard,  who  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  College  in 
1689.    9.  WilHami  a  merchant,  ^ho  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
and^itdi' '  3.  Mary,  Mrs.  SalstonaiaU.    4.  Eliaabetti,  wife  of  the 
'licin.  S.  Appleton'of  Ipswich*     5.  MartJ^a,  manricd  to  rev.  lohn 
Rogers  of  the  same  town.     Mary,  now  deceased,  first  married 
William  Clark,  esq,  merchant  of  Boston,  in  1633.     He  died  in 
17 to.    She  was  then  manied  to  gov.  Saltonstall,  and  upon  his 
death  votamed  to  Boaton.    Aa  for  htr  ehuraoter,  she  was  imnrer- 
sally  known  to  be  a  gentlewoman  of  bright  intellectual  posreva, 
and  to  have  made  a  good  improveraciil  pf  them*    Full  of  spirit, 
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married  the)  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dummer. 
They  were  members  of  the  first  church  in  Newbu- 
ry, where  Messrs.  Parker  and  Npyes  officiated.  Mr, 
Dummer  being  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  they  all 
returned  to  England.  They  dwelt  at  Warwick,  and 
then  removed  to  Bishop  Stoke,  in  Hampshire.  la 
this  place  Mr.  Sewall  lived  some  time.  His  eldest 
son  Samuel  was  born,  March .28, 1652,  and  was  bap* 
tised  the  Sunday  following  in  Stoke  church,  by  Mr. 
Rashly,  who  was  once  a  member  of  the  old  church 
in  Boston  ;  then  went  to  England  ;  was  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  1643,  wiA 
the  London  ministers,  and  ejected  by  the  Bartholo. 
mew  act,  in  1662. 

In  the  year  1661,  Mr.  Sewall  returned  to  New 
England,  with  his  family.  The  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle  was  9  years  old.  He  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Mr.  Parker,  and  made  great  proficiency  for  one '  of 
his  age.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard 
College,  in  August,  1667,  and  received  his  first  de- 
gree from  the  hands  of  president  Chauocy  ;  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  he  received,  from  president 
Hoar,  in  1674.  He  was  fellow  of  Harvard  College 
a  number  of  years,  and  his  name  is  recorded  with 
the  benefactors  of  that  seminary.  In  1684,  his 
name  is  among  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  For 
several  years  succeeding,  all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
order in  Massachusetts.  *  Mr,  S.  went  to  En^and 

much  inclined  to  reading,  ami  the;  most  initnictiTe  company.  M 
the  head  of  the  neighbouring  oolongr)  she  shooe  in  every  acoom- 
{AshmeDi  and  virtue  that  became  her  exalted  station.  Aad.wber* 
eTer  she  went,  she  was  admired  for  her  superiour  knowledge,  wit, 
good  sense  and  wisdom.  Above  all  was  adorned  with  exemplary 
piety.  Before  gov.  S.  died,  she  gave  100  pounds  .a  piece  to  the 
two  New  Englaod  CoHegtSt  and  t^  her  will  1000  poundanH^jTc  to 
this  at  Cambridge,  to  be  appcopiiated  to  two  students  of  bright 
parts,  sober  lives,  desigmed  for  the  ministry.  She  has  also  Icfk  s 
very  large  silver  bason  to  the  sooth  church  in  Boston,  of  which 
ahe  had  been  a  long  while  a  great  ornament ;  ten  pounds  to  eaoh 
pastor,  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  towcy  besides  acv- 
eral  other  nqble  bequeathments  and  legacies  to  others  ;  and  hur 
wl|i  was  all  writteo  by  Jber  own  haad. 
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In  1688,  the  year  of  the  glorious  revolution.  He 
very  soon  returned  to  America*  He  was  one  of  the 
first  counsellors  after  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary^  and  continued  to  be  chosen  till  1728,  when 
he  resigned,  having  outlived  all  who  were  first  ap- , 
pointed  with  himself.  In  1692,  he  was  appointed 
judge,  of  the  superiour  court,  and,  in  1718,  promot- 
ed to  the  plac^  of  chief  justice.  He  resigned  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  in  1728,  and  also  his  office  as  judge 
of  probate,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1715.  His 
character  is  delineated  by  Mr.  Prince  in  a  funeral 
sermon,  who  says,  that  **  he  was  universally  reverence 
ed  and  esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  eminent  pie* 
ty,  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  shining  lights  and  honours  of  the  age  and 
land  where  he  lived,  and  worthy  of  a  very  distin- 
guishiiig  regard  in  the  New  England  histories.*'     ' 

He  printed  a  work  which  has  been  much  read  in 
this  country,  though  now  the  copies  are  scarce : 
^^  Some  outlines  towards  a  description  of  the  new 
heavens*  and  new  earth,"  4to.  A  2d  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  1727.         * 

Sewall  Stephen,  brother  of  judge  Bewail  was 
one  of  the  worthies  of  that  generation.  He  was 
universally  respected  by  his  acquaintance  for  his 
excellent  generous  temper,  and  obliging  manners  ; 
and  by  all  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  prudence, 
knowledge  and  patriotism.  He  had  a  good  school 
education,  and  entered  college  ;  but  was  unable  to 
0tay  the  years  necessary  for  obCaintng  a  degree.  He 
always  indulged  an  attachment  to  this  seat  of  the 
muses,  and  mingled  with  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
literature.  The  ministers  of  religion  lost  a  very 
particular  fi*ieBd  when  he  bid  adieu  to  these  earthly 
mansions.  While  he  lived,  he  was  useful,  as  well 
as  amiable.  He  was  employed  in  several  publick 
offices,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was  clerk  of 
the  court)  and  register  oi  the  county,  which  places 
he  filled  with  the  approbation  of  all  his  constituents. 
In  1682,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
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Mttchel  of  Cambridge,  and  they  were  blessed  witti 
17  children  ;  the  larger  number  of  these  survived 
tiieir  parents.  The  good  man  died  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber, 1725,  and  was  buried  the  filst  day  of  this 
month  with  peculiar  honours.  The  guns  of  the 
fort  of  which  he  was  commander  were  discharged ; 
also  many  through  the  town^  by  order  of  cd.  Browne 
who  then  commanded  the  £ssex  regiment.  A  great 
concourse  of  people,  with  the  magistrates  and  min« 
iBters  of  the  neighbouring  towns  attended,  and  every 
*iark  of  esteem  and  regard  was  manifested;  for  aU 
that  knew  him,  lamented  his  death. 

S£WALL  STBPfi£N,  son  of  Stephen  Sewall,  esq. 
was  born  in  Salem,  in  December,  1702.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1721,  md  then 
took  the  charge  of  a  school  at  Marblehead.  The 
office  of  a  grammar  master  ought  to  be  account- 
ed honourable.  It  is  the  most  useful  employ* 
ment,  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  coun« 
try  have  thus  begun  their  publick  course.  Mr« 
l^wall  was  chosen  tutor  in  1628,  and  continued  ia 
that  office  till  the  year  1739,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  judges^  His  character  was 
very  eminent  as  a  scholar.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  was 
his  classmate,and  whose  judgment  none  wiH  disputci 
speaks  of  him,  as  a  man  of  first  rate  talents.  *^  Quick- 
ness of  apprehension,^'  says  be,  ^^  and  a  capacity  to 
look  thoroughly  into  a  subject,  were  united  to  him  in 
the  highest  de^ee  I  ever  saw  in  any  of  my  acquain- 
tance. One  could. Scarcely  begin  to  mention  a  train 
of  thought,  hut  he- would  iitonee  perceive  the  whole 
of  what  was  going  ta  be  said ;  and  if  it  was  a  dis- 
putable point,  had  in  readiness  what  was  proper  to 
be  said  in  answer*'^  He  studied  divinity,  and  was 
an  excellent  preacher,  but  did  not  incline  to  settle 
in  the  ministry.  Having  turned  his  attention  to 
law,  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  he  was  recommended  by  the  first  gentle- 
men of  the  profession,  as  the  most  proper  person  for 
a  vacant  place  of  the  superiour  court    Judge  Dud- 
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ley  was  then  chief  justice ;  aadt  upon  his  deaA,  he 
was  appointed  his  successor^  though  he  was  nol  tha 
senior  of  the  surviving  judges.  His  reputation  was 
high  when  he  first  went  upon  the  benob,  but  in  this 
superiour  station  he  gained  more  applause.  ^*  He 
preserved  a  great  decorum  in  the  court  He  mod** 
crated  the  debates  with  a  beicoming  ealisness  and 
dignity,  in  conjunction  witii  a  strict  impartiality  ; 
shewing  himself  at  once  the  man  of  honour  and  spir- 
it, the  knowing  lawyer,  and  upright  judge.  "^ 

This  great  wd  good  man  was  taken  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness^  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  in  full  vigour ;  as  a  judge,  he  was  held  in  ad< 
miva^ofi,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  useful 
members  of  his  majesty's  council.  To  this  office 
tie  was  elected  when  he  was  cliief  justice.  He 
would  have  been  chosen  some  years  before,  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  place.  He 
departed  this  life.  Sept*  10,  1760,  aged  58. 

No  one's  death  ever  excited  a  more  general  sym^ 
pathy.  He  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  good  qual* 
ities,  as  admired  for  his  superiour  wisdom.  His 
polite  and  elegant  imtfmers  gave  a  charm  to  the 
vktues  of  his  life.  It  was  remembered,  likewise^ 
how  much  he  had  dispersed  and  given  to  the  poor ! 
He  was  so  kind  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  aU 
who  applied  to  him  for  help,  ^*  that  he  outdid  bis 
prc^r  capacity."  Two  orphan  children  of  hb 
brother,  Mitchel  Sewall,  esc).  were  under  his  imme- 
diate care.t  It  was  his  intention  to  give  them  eve- 
ry advantage  of  education.  The  loss  to  them  was 
irreparable^ 

Judge  Sewall  died  a  bachelor.  He  was  a  mem*^ 
her  of  Dr.  Mayhew's  church.  The  Dr.  printed 
the  sermon  he  preached  after  his  death,  which  may 
appear  too  much  in  the  strain  of  eulogy ;  but  he  ob- 

*  Dr.  Mayhew's  funeral  sermon, 
t  One  of  these  was  the  late  Mitchel  Sewall,  esq,  of  Poris- 
ihouth,  who  once  maile  a  figare  at  the  tmr)  and  was  celebrated  as 
a  poet. 
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serves,  that  tlie  memory  of  wise  and  just  men  oUgfat 
to  be  praised  with  all  ardour  of  expression.  ^*  It 
seems  but  just  and  equitable,''  the  Dr.  adds,  *^  that 
he^  who  never  spoke  evil  of  any  one,  but  honoured 
all  men,  and  delighted  to  give  all  their  due  share  of 

E raise,  should,  at  leasts  when  he  is  dead  and  gone^ 
e  praised  by  all  in  his  turn  \  and  so  much  the  ra- 
ther because  he  would  not  willingly  suffer  any  to 
commend  him  while  living,  which  was  the  truth 
concerning  this  excellent  person*" 

Sbwall  Joseph,  p.  D.  was  the  son  of  thehon. 
Samuel  Sewall,  esq.  chief  justice  of  the  province.* 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1707,  and 
was  ordained  as  colleague  with  the  rev.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  pastor  of  the  old  south  church,  ^pt.  16, 
1713.  For  many  years  he  continued  to  preach  to 
thb  people,  who  were  edified,  instructed  and  com- 
forted by  his  labours.  He  was  a  man  who  seemed 
to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  while  he  was  here  upon 
eartli ;  he  delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  his  age,  as  well  as 
his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  der- 
gy  •  The  rising  generation  looked  upon  him  with  rev- 
erence, and  all  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 
Lb  name.  He  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  fa- 
mous  John  Calvin.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great  arti- 
cles of  the  christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  dreaded  the  propagation  of  any  opin- 
ions in  this  country,  which  were  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fathers.  Hence  he  was  no  friend  to 
free  inquiries,  or  to  any  discussion  of  theological 
opinions,  which  were  held  true  by  the  first  reform- 
ers. His  advice  to  students  in  divinity  was,  to 
read  the  Bible  always  with  a  comment,  such  as  Mr. 
Henry's,  or  archbishop  Usher's,  and  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  great  prede-' 
cessor,  Mr.  Wiilard,  whose  body  of  divinity  was 
then  in  great  repute.  Though  he  so  often  preach- 
ed the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  yet  he  never  entered 
into  any  curious  speculations ;  his  object  was  to 
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impress  upon  people  what  they  should  bdlieve,  and 
how  they  must  live  to  be  eternally  happy.  His  sor* 
mens  were  pathetick,  and  the  pious  strains  of  his 
prayers,  as  well  as  preaching,  excited  serious  atten- 
tion, and  made  a  devout  assembly.  His  character 
was  uniform,  and  the  observation  has  often  been 
made,  if  he  entered  into  company  something  seri- 
ous or  good  dropt  from  his  lips.  ^'  His  very  pres« 
ence  bapished  away  every  thing  of  levity,  and  sol- 
emnized the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  with  him.'' 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1731 ;  and 
was  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  ^ ^  the  so* 
qicty  in  Scotland  for.  promoting  christian  know<- 
ledgc."  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mitfsioners,  by  the  hon.  corporation  in  London,  ^^  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  flnglandi  and 
parts  adjacent. '* 

Although  Dr.  Sewall .  was  more  remarkable  for 
his  piety,  than  his  learning,  yet  he  was  a  friend  to  lit- 
erature, and  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  college.  He 
.was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.       He   ^ould 
write  handsomely  in  latin  when  he  was  an  old  man^ 
and  had  read  m^ny  authors  in  thaX  language.    Most 
of  the  works  of  the  great  divines  of  the  preceding 
centuiy  w^re  written  in  latin,  as  it  was  a  kind  of 
-universal  language  among  the  literati  of  Europe* 
In  thp  year  1T24,  upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  Lever- 
et,   Dr.  Sewall  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  which  honourable  station 
he  did  not  see  fit  to  accept.       In  1728,  upon  Dr. 
Colman's  resignationt  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
corporation,  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
.  of  this  o&ce»  till  the  year  1765. 

His  donation  to  the  college  of  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  indigent  scholars,  has  been  ofconsid* 
erable  use.  He  gave  this  during  his  life,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  library, 
when  Harvard  Hall  was  consumed  by  fire,  by  mak'^ 
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ing  a  present  of  many  valuable  books*  Hits  devout 
man  also  gave  much  alms  to  the  people.  He  pos- 
sessed an  estate  beyond  any  of  his  brethren  ;  but 
he  always  devoted  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  to  pi- 
ious  and  charitable  uses. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  of  life  to  bless  him  with 
health,  as  well  as  other  means  of  enjoyment.  He 
lived  tp  a  good  old  age  ;  and  preached  to  his  people 
the  evening  he  had  arrived  at  fourscore  years.  The 
next  Sabbath  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytical  com- 
plaint*^  which  confined  him  some  months,  and  he  di- 
ed, June  27th,  1769,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dr.  published  a  number  of  funeral  sermons. 
One  on  the  death  of  Wait  Windirop,  esq.  1717  ; 
king  George  1st,  1727  s  on  pres.  Wads  worthy 
1737;  Oft  see*y.  Willard,  1756.  He  printed  like- 
^ise  the  election  sermon»  1724 ;  and  a  discourse 
on  Rev.  y.  11,  12,  1745. 

Sharp£  TfiOMAs,  one  of  the  first  planters,  was 
chosen  assistant^  Oct.  90,  1629,  and  is  the  ^ixtii 
member  who  jcnned  in  forming  the  congregational 
church  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  He  could  not 
reside  long  in  New  England,  as  we  do  not  find  his 
name  among  the  assistants,  who  held  their  court 
in  Boston,  October,  in  the  year  1630.  He  was 
.present  at  the  first  court  held  on  bo£H-d  tiie  brig  Ar* 
abella,  August  23,  w4ien  the  question  was  decided 
how  the  minister  should  be  maintained  ?  And  also 
the  second  court,  held  at  Charlestown,  Sept.  7di. 

Shepa;Jid  Thomas,  |)astor  of  the  diuroh  in 
Cambridge,  New  England,  was  educated  at  Emafi- 
uel  College^  university  of  Cambridge,  Great  Brit- 
ain,and  was  one  of  the  nonconforming  ministers  who 
were  silenced  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  arch* 
bishop  Laud.  He  came  over  to  New  England  in 
1635  ;  and  succeeded  Mr.  Hooker,  who  exchang- 
ed his  place  of  abode  from  Newton  as  it  was  then 
called,  to  Hartford,  a  settlement  upon  Conilecticttt 
river. 

Mr.  S.  died  in  1649.  in  &e  44th  year  of  his  age. 
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He  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  industry  and  evangelical 
.preaching.  He  was  esfe^med  by  his  cotempora- 
ries  among  the  fir^  divines  in  New  England,  anc| 
his  worlf  s  are  now  f ead  with  ^cred  delight  by  ma« 
ny  serious  people.  His  publications  were  both 
ftoctrinal  and  practical.  His  treatjse  upon  f '  the  mo* 
.rality  of  the  sabibath"  is  very  learned  and  judicious. 
It  is  a  jarp  book^  t^ut  stil)  preserved  in  some  libra- 
Vies  }  .  he  also  wrote  a  book  upon  M  the  matter  of 
the  visible  church,'^  and  another  i^pon  ^5  the  phurch 
membership  of  little  cl^ildren."  He  printed,  be- 
sides ^ese,  a  letter  under  the  title  of  ^'  New  £ng- 
^nd*s  lamen^tion  for  Qld  England's  errors.''  His 
practical  treatises  are  a  sermon  M  upon  drunken- 
liess  ;"  a  sermon  on  *J  subjection  to  Christ ;?'  on 
**  ineffectual  hearing  of  the  word.'*  ■  *^  The  sincere 
convert,??  a  larger  U'eatise,  which  passed  through 
four  editions  ip  London:  ^' th^  sound  beUever,'?  a 
)>ook  often  printed  in  America,  to  these  we  add,  an 
explanation  of  ^^  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,'^ 
Yehich  work  he  prepared,  and  it  was  printed  after 
,  his  death.  The  great  president  Edwards  make^ 
free  use  of  this  book  in  his  *^  treatise  on  the  affec- 
tions.'^ 

SHBPAaD  TaoMAfiri  minister  of  thp  church  in 

Charlestown,  was  the  eldest  son  olf  Mr.  Shepard  of 

.Cambridge,  was  graduated  165S,  aft  Harvard  Col- 

.  l^gCf  wa^'a  fellow  of  the  college,  304  died  Dec.  2^» 

|67t,  of  the  small  pox,  etat.  ^i* 

To  give  pqsterity  the   knowledge  of  him  Dr. 

Ms^dier  brings  the  engravings  on  h^  tomb- stone, 

.  also  the  testimony  of  president  Oqkfss  wl^q  delivered 

gn  elegant  latin  oration  the  ensuing  icpmi^enpement, 

,  in  which  he  says,  Aniisiinus,  Amisimus,  memorat- 

.  isimum  illuia  yiruqi,  reverejidissfoium  Thomain 

jS^eparidain  :  resp)ib|ica,ciyem  optimum,  Ecclesia» 

'  theologu/l^'clar^simum,  .academic ^npn ^iuiQ  tan- 

tqi^^et  ali)mp)ii]i  chs^issiitiutri,  'sed  .Quratorem 

^.(Ctiam  vigiian!l^q^i^}l^u }  municip«ttn»  sphj^iciJiu, 

^  IQpiufli  ;»iuf|  primariupa,  ^xyft^rupi^'^ 

•3g         . 
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fortnight  to  walk  a  few  miles  to  hear  Him.  tW 
SO  years  be  cdntiniied  these  lectures  and  drew  ma- 
ny hearers  from  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  He 
improved  his  great  intellectual  abilities  by  a  dose 
attention  to  his  studied.  Dr.  Mathet  says  he  was 
tindoubtediy  ^^  one  of  the  greatest  matbraiaticiani 
that  ever  lived  In  this  hemisphere  of  toe  world.** 
He  left  many  astrbtiomlcal  calculations  in  mss.  For 
some  yieard  he  published  an  almanack,  and  always 
^  added  pious  reflection^.  This  is  one  (rf  them. 
^^  Let  me  eh  treat  one  thing  of  thee  and  I  will  adven- 
ture to  promise  thee  A  good  year  :  the  request  tk  in 
itself  reasonable,  and  may  be  to  thee  eternally  prt£. 
taible.  Its  only  this  :  duly  to  prize,  and  diligently 
improve  time,  for  obtaining  the  blessed  end  it  was 
given  for,  and  is*  yet  graciously  continued  to  thee^ 
by  the  eternal  God.  Of  365  days,  .allowed  by  the 
thaking  up  of  this  year^  which  shall  be  thy  last,  thou 
Inowest  not ;  biit  that  any  of  them  may.  be  it,  theh 
Oughtest  thou  to  know;  and  so  consider,  that  thoU. 
fnayest  pass  the  time  of  thy  sojourning  here  with 
fcar*> 

Mr.  Sherman  married  twice,  iind  had  26  children, 
twenty  by  the  last,  she  lived  his  widow  some  years.: 
The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  at  Sudbu^-y-^He 
Was  there  taken  sick  and  died  at  Watertown,  Atig. 
8,  1685;  aged  72.     Magnalia. 

Shshmjan  Rocaa;  was  bom  at  Newtown, 
April  19,  1721;  His  first  ancestor  in  this  country 
was  John  Sherman,  who  came  from  Dedham  in  En- 
jgland.  and  tiettled  at  W  atertoHH,  1635.  His  son 
John  Was  the  father  of  William,  who  was  the  fathei^ 
bf  the  gentleman,  the  present  subject  of  our  notice^ 
R.'  Sherman  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Mil. 
ford,  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1741.  He  Was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  as  a  counsellor  of  law  in  1754) 
and  made  a  figure  in  his  profession;  though  he  had 
iievttr  been  bred  lo  the  law,  or  had  the  advantages 
bf  an  acadfemical  education.  The  resources  of  fai^ 
town  mind  wcrfc  very  great,  and  he  pursued  hbstu^ 
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i  l4Ws  ivith  wondirfar  diligence.     He  wis*  k  r^fci^ 
f  tentative  fdr  the  toWof  New  Mllford,  atid  after- 
!  wftrds  of  New  Haven.  \tn  1765,  he  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  court  of  commbn  pl^ad.   He  retdv- 
cd  an  honorary  degree  of  A.  Nl.  frbm.Yale  Collfeg*^ 
and  waft  treasurer  of  the  college  many  j^ears.     In 
1776,  he  wais  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  supreme 
bench,  and  elected  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  cblb- 
nyt     When  the  law  Svas  enacted  making  these  offi- 
ces inconsistent,  he  resigned  his  place,  as  counsel- 
tor  or  asssistant  and|  ^continued  on  the  bench  of 
judges.    He  was  the  salne  year  present*  in  cbngrfe^s, 
And  signed  the  glbriou^  aCt  bf  independence.     H6 
not  only  was  delegate  but  bne  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  declaration:     In  1787»  he  wai' 
a]ppointed  a  delegate  to  the  'convention  which  form- 
ed the  federal  constitution.;   and  afterwards  in  the 
state  cdnvention  which  adopted  iu     He  was  then' 
elected  a  representative  to  the  first  congress  under^ 
the  ncM^  constitution,  and  when  a  vacancy  for  Con- 
necticut happened  in  the  United  States  senate,  he* 
^as  elected  to  fill  it,  and  in  this  office  he  continued 
tin  his  death  whi6h  todk'place  at  New*  Haven^  July- 
20,  1793. 

SHltRLEV  WilLiAiir,  govertabiir  bf  Missachui 
^etts  from  1740  to  lt57,  Was  an  English  gen- 
tleman \^ho  practised  Ikw,  In  Boston.  '  At  the  time 
he  was  appointed,  his  lady  was  in  Ehglahd.  She 
had  been  soliciting"  a  post  of  profit  for  Mt.  S.  in  the, 
province,  and  by  the  assistance  of  her' bWn  friends/ 
and  the  intrigues  of  Belcher^s  enemies,  obtained  the 
govern Aient.  He  was  a  man  of  address,  knew  how 
to  manage  the  several  parties;  and  cohductcd  so  weff 
as  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  contmne 
on  the  side  of  the  pi-erbgatiVe. 

The  court  did  mbre  for  him  than  they  were  wilU 
tog  to  do  for  any  of  his  predecessors ;  for  they  ad^ 
Vartced  the  goVehiour^s  salary  tb  1000  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum. 
The  principal  events  in  his  administration  were 
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province*  and  they;felt  t^e  more  satisfied,  as  they 
had  some  reason  to  think  that  a  warm  episcopaii* 
an,  and  a  man  of  arbitrary  nqtipns^was.to  be  put  in- 
to the  chair.  His  adi^inistration^  however,  of  a 
few  years,  was  roiderpd  ifksome  tp  himself,  and 
|iot  grateful  to  the  people^  This  was  pwing  to  par* 
ty  spir^t^  or ,  the  peculiar  increase  of  it^  among  the 
popular  leaders  by  his  instructions  to  have  a  salary 
fixed* .  These  iqstf uqtioi^s  he  adhered  to,  and  to 
these  t])e  friends  of  the  old  charter  were  violently 
ppposedf  There  had  been  parties  ev^r  since  the  new 
charter.  Dudley's  adherents  had  been  styled  ene- 
mies of  c]:^ter  privilege^.  But  in  Shute*s  tiine 
there  was  ^nothfx  cause  pf  division  ;  t^iey  who 
were  .called  the  t>ank  party,  were  ^n  the  pppositipii 
tp  goyerpment*  The  pri^d^ucf  rather  than  thb  in* 
terest  pf  the  govemour  led  him  to  prevent  such  ac- 
qumulatipn  of  ideal  property  it\  the  hands  of  colo- 
nists ;  especially  as  |t  was  fi  serious  evil  to  the  m^ 
habitants  of  the  colony.  Hen^e  so  sedate  and  ac- 
ceptable a  man  as  Mr.  Shute  could  not  please  the 
generality,  and  his  friends  were  unable  to  resist  the 
tide  ihat  set  against  him:  The  discordant  sound 
was  heard,  whcp  he  negatived  Mjj  Cooke  who  was 
then  considered  ^s  the  man  of  the  people.  Tl^e 
controversy,  which  had  been  excited,  was  managed 
with  zeal  hy  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  con- 
(inued  during  his  whole  administpitipn.  The 
council  was  nqt  sp  much  engaged,  an4  were  often 
on  the  $jde  of  the  governour,  which  displeased  the 
leader^  of  the  other  house. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Shut^  displeased  some  pf  the 
more  precise  adherents  to  the  garb  of  religion*  He 
sometimes  indplged  himself  in  amusements  ami 
parties  pf  plea$i;r^,  which  these  grave  ccftsors  of  fan* 
man  manners  supposed  incpmpatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  fitatipfi,  and  inconsistent  with  that  godU- 
ness  which  should  characterise  a  christian  common- 
wealth. In  1723,  Jan.  1,  the  govemour  left  Bo^- 
$011  and.  sailed  for  £ngii(|md,  ^e  en)^barked  $|uddenly, 
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•cquftintjfig  imljr  his  particUkur  friendb  wkh  hb  im 

The  menorials  he  exhibited  tftier  hb  itrival  caoss^ 


iod  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
to  be  censured  by  the  king  acid  council*  Whether 
iie  was  to  be  justified  jot  blaivfed  imist  be  kftrned 
frofA  the  history  of  those  traosaictitmsrpublbhed  by 
t]K>st  of  di&reoft.optmons. 

. '  He  hdd  a.  peiisiirn  in  England  stltkd  ispon  him  fot 
Hfc,  whens  he  could  indulge  his  natural  leVe  of  east^ 
free  froim  the  Mrmults  Of  a  piopki  who  were  dbpo» 
ed  to  vex  him*  Tberie  he  di^  foil  of  dtkjUf  having 
lived  to  tlie  age  of  fourscore. years.  His  chiiraeCer 
Vf'aSi  in  and  ont  of  the  province  st  Maasachu» 
Bott&y.wheii  meh  wire: not  Engaged  Wi;  the  violeBeeof 
dtdKpute,  a  mart  of  an.  open,  generioiis,  humane  dis^ 
position,  a  frieodto  liberty  f^nd  if  JiQ/b  endued  with 
^eat abilities  as.!  governour,.yetjdait  aod  Upright 
m  his  fNcivale  aSaas^  ami  with  >^  bsit  intehtiokmrdf 
fOgdlatin^^  the  ailairs.  of  bis  goverraocnf » • 
r  tiKBLTOK  &hMVit^  pastx>r,o^  tb^  cliiirdiinSR» 
Icfli,  was  a  minister  of  Liteofaisfaire^  Great  Britain^ 
s.'pvoas  man«  whose  abilities  and  charlieter  wA:c  nt 
apeoted  by  the  puritans.  He  was  asaodiated  with 
Mn%Higgui8on  as  a  minister  of  theinew  plantataan:; 
for  we  tearn  that  at  a  n^eting  oCihe  Maasaohdaeiia 
Qompany  in  Lbndon>  AprilnS,  162fi^^.Mr^  Eitmcid 
Hig^softy  Mr.  Samuel  Skdtony  tec;  ace  entertahii 
•d»  and  i  eiiga^e  to  labour  among  ihe.  Indiati^  and 
Eh^ish^  Then-  names  are  put  tntn  the  oouktcl^ 
•Bxt  to  Mr^  firidicot's^tWherethestykftraiis^  **  gov^ 
emonr  and'.qoimcil  of'Loddon'3ipiaiMiation.''*  Thi 
vosbeU '  aa;  which  they  /sailed ;  af  rivbd  r  alt  Nainnhmdt 
laitbe  month  of  June?  .tfad  20th  of  Jcdy  vias'  set 

Lsbdm^Hl^  tfUctedMn  Emtfcat^gaifernoiinMtiAiitgfnfcm^^kBl^ 

Sba^e  ,tp  be  of.  the  comicil.  The  goreroour  asd  council  to  choose 
three  others  :  the  planters. (wo  more  ;  of  WhicH  twelve  counset- 
loitttht  ^ajbr  j^^rtieif  dthiM  i  dtptek^  afiki  itit^tf^  ihit  l^tj 

3   H 
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aput  for  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  trial  and  cKoiot 
of  a  pastor  and  teacher ;    and  August  6,   for  the 
choice  of  ehlers  and  deacons.  Their  office  was  then 
defined,  the  delegates  from  Plymouth  being  present 
Mf.  Skelton,  being  ftirrther  advanced  'm  yeafs,  was 
Constituted  pastor  of  Salem  church,  Mr.  Higginson 
teacher.     The  elder  was  Mr.  Houghton^  who  died 
the  next  year.     Mr.  Higginson  likewise  died  be* 
ibre  a  year  elapsed  from  his  installation.   Mr.  Skel- 
ton  was  the  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Endicot. '  He 
was  the  more  regarded  by  that  gentleman,  be6ause 
he  received  his  first  religious  impressions  und»his 
fMieaching.    He  was  ready  to  support  Mr.  Einilc^t, 
likewise  in  the  strict  discipline  which  he  thought 
iicetssary.for  tbe  churches,  and  fell  in  with  all  his 
superslilioiis  motions  about  veils^  &c.      His  col« 
foi^pe,  Mr«  WilUams,  who  came  over  in  I6SI,  con* 
lamed  htm  ifi  his  prejudices  against  the  church  of 
'England.      They  also  acted  in  concert  against  the 
ministers  of  die 'bay,  whom  they  accused  ^  seeking 
]Kiwer  and  influence,  and  of  forming*  themselves 
upon  the  model  of  a  presbytery,  because  they  met 
togedwr  ki  a  body  once  a  fortnight,  although  it  was 
itabre.fbr  the  enjoyment  of  social  propensities,  dian 
any  religious  purposes.  There  was  a  want  of  friend- 
ship between  the  ministers  of  Boston  with  its  ae^h* 
bowhood,  and  the.  ministers  of  Saleni.  *   Every 
thing  which  one.  party  did,  was  found  fault  with  by 
the.  odier.     It  is  remarkable  that  tio  kind  of  notices 
(if  the  character  of  Mr.  Skelton>  a  man  so  di^in* 
guiahed  :among  the  first  planters,  shouldi  be  gives 
by  the  Writers  6f  that,  or  ■  the  succeeding  generation, 
GcMremour  Winthropjiisi  mentions  hn  deaths  Au<^ 
gutst  a^  1634.      Dr.  Mather  mefations  very  lictle 
about  him*  though  so  apt  to  introduce  the  lives  of 
men  in  his  history.     In  an  account  of  Salem  by  the 
ftv^  Mr.  Bentley,  we  are  told  that  hedii^dwhen 
Mr.  Endicot,  hi^  benefactor,  was  out;  of  fovoun. 
<^  No  particula]^  records  of  bis  services  was  kept. 
His  opinions  made  tim  no  personal  enemies ;    but 
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'^  he  never  actod.  alone,  he  yielded  y>  fftfaeraaU  diet 
praise  of  his  best  actions.'' 

&T A  V  p  I  sii  JM IX  £  s ,  first  militaiy  officer  ia  New 
:  Plymouth,  came  over  With  the  pilgrims .  in  i62& 
H<e  was  a.  man  bra v^  enterprising^  whooe  per- 
se veraece  w^iseijittal  lo  ^he  t^oldes^t  resdutiond  fwnu 
ed  .upooi  xkt  impulse  of  the  mind.  Ab  suecess  al^ 
ways:  attended  him.,  the  first  settlers  placed  the 
.  greatest  confidence  in  the  man. .  When  the  towa 
af  JPIyiQEiouth  was,  fortified,  he  had  the  care  of  it 
iSiOtfimitted.  to  him*  and  with  a  very  few  men  he  wfl$ 
^le  to  defend/ it.  /H^  made  several  bo)d  excur- 
sipns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymoutli  ia  1723, 
and  s^lso  went  taJMr«  Weston's  plantation  whidihe 
f  av«d  from  destruction.  He  certainly  Kkttvei^d^e 
people  from  the  death  which  the  Indians  thieMbmcd^ 
«nd  wetie  ready  to  execute.  He  also  weni  to  Cape 
Ann  in  1624,  wherie  the  fishermen  of  Plymouth 
had  been  abused  by  a  company  from  4)ie  west  of 
£ng)ai\d*  The  captain  was  disposed  to  finish  this 
•business  by  some  warlike  achievement,  but  it  was 
settled  by  men  of  more  prudence  and  moderatioii. 
Tho  particulars  of  diese  eicpeditions  are  related  by 
Hubbard  and  Hutphinson^  and  makQ  part  of  a^v^  ex- 
cellent memoir  in  *^  Bejknap's  Americian.  Biogra- 
phy^"  .1  hb  narrative  of  the  afiair  at  Cape  Ann  is 
^iven  in  Hubbard'^  ma^  ^  follows,  **  captf  StaodL- 
ish  was  bred  a  sol^r  in  the  low  countries,  and  ne- 
ver entered  into  the  school  of  Christ,  or  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  or  if  ever  he  was  there,  he  forgot  his  Brsf, 
lessons,  to  offer. violence  to  no  man^  and  to  part 
with  the  cloakp  rather  than  needlessly  ccmtend  fior 
the  cpat,  though  taken  away  without  order.  A  lit- 
tle chimney  is  soon  fired ;  so  was  the  Plymouth 
:  captain,  a  ipan  of  small  stature,  yet  of  a  very  hot 
and  angry  temper.  The  fire  of  his  pasaioii  soon 
kindled,  and  blown  up  into  a  flame  by  hot  words, 
might  easily  have  consumed  all,  had  it  not  beepi 
seasonably  quenched,"  In  other  parts  of  his  writ* 
ing  he  speiy^sof  capt.  Standish  with  more  Kdp^ia^ 
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lit  not  mAf  "gifirM  hito  a  ^ood  dhaimcter  as  a  sol- 
dier,  but  says  he  performed  his  AvXy  wdl  as  a  civil 
«fteen  **a0  was  improved  16  f;ood  ^acceptance," 
i^s  he,  acid  su  ccess  in  affiiirs  of  the  greatest  mo* 
flMttt  to  th«  colony  ;  to  whose  interest  he  cootinu- 
cd  itm  and  Btedfast  to  the  ladt,  and  always  manage 
ad  his  tfust'With  •great  integrity  and  faidifulness." 

in  the  fear  1625t  he  went  M  £ngland  as  agent 
fiar  the  colony.  *  He  did  eveiy  thttng  to  serve  his 
nonatituents^  wfiich  a  skilful  and  prudent  man  could 
dO|  but  th«  plague  faged  in  London,  and  had  car* 
ried  oflf  40,000  persons^  and  those  vi^lio  otherwise 
jwoiild  hiiVe  tamed  their  ^yes  to  tliis  infant  settle* 
menti  M^ffe  erigagjbd  in  more  interesting  matters, 
the  saving  tbemselves  as  Jiveil  as  their  property 
fivm  i^'danger^  which  hung  Over  them.  He  per 
turned *tb  Plymouth  in  1626,  with  a  smaQ  supply 
4>f  goodisi  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor 
fnlgrkns,  but  their  sovls  wei^  .filled  with  grief  bj 
the  sorrowful  int^JUgence  which  i)e  bk*oug^t  thefH 
of  the  death  of  their  pastor  Mn  RQl>inson,  and  theiir 
fticMgt  friend  Mr.  Robert  Cusbman. 

After  this  voyage  c^pt.  Standish  retired  to  h$s 
larni,  and^li^d  in  rural  tranquillity,  though  not  in 
liiieahadow€(  of  obscurity,  fie  was  magistrate  of 
^le  Plymouth  €iE>lony  as  long  as  he  lived.  He-died 
a  man  full  ofyears,  and  hoffourrdby  his  generation^ 
in  l6W6s  at  l>uxbury .  The  spot  in  that  town  which 
J8  called  Chain's  mil,  belonged  to  him»  and  took 
its  name  firom  this  circumstance* 

Sl»svew»  BsnjAmin,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
ehureh  at  Kittery  point,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Jo- 
seph Stevens,  minister  of  Gharkstown,  who  bad 
bc^  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  college  when  he  was  a 
young  man ;  arid  was  again  diosen  fellow  of  the 
corporation  1 7 12,  in  which  o£ce  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  )73^.  His  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoUege  ini?40.  Having  lost  bis  father  when  he 
was  a  diild,  he  was  deprived  of  the.  ad  vantages  of 
Ihb  instruction,  but  was  an  object  of  the/tender  con- 
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cein  of  others,  aod  hh  b  vsi  e«stio»9  aiifl  ^sodlettt 
disposition  teaseDc^othe  care  of  ^m  ftmuifti^^^m^ 
as  gratified  their  fond ^iMid  iivclj  expectadoMr;  niit 
^as  ordiqaed  at.  Kittferjr  some  yefiB  after  ihe  le(ktkie 
place  of  his  ^ducaltion.  WhM  he  <K|lled  «bitli  iMt 
people,  they-  men  |n  .laiit  and  vfloucishtng'  cireum^ 
siances«  Several  werd»ftt|  of  torge  fmpcnipm^ 
$lde4  in  tfte  tewn ;  afavi^fJUMn^warvamed^oamirai 
rious  branches;  elegant  houses  W6t^^biull;r"^aA 
8trafnger3  wej^  iUured  to  the  spi^t  -where  thty  n%ht 
visit  sk  William  Pcp^ereU,  and  foe  ^tateUaiMd  by 
die  vairiou6'  b«aiicb^  ibf  his  ftmily^in  tiloirJhoifMilfti 
bl^  maosioDsii  r  Mr«^  S*-  lived  ;!ti^  aee*  vast  ahiyaiiont 
made  in  thc^ptMce,  anii'to  bu^jr  Ms  old  fiteibda  «nt^ 
whom  he  enjoyad  nkigloQs  lbltowsh%>v'  as  «mU  as 
the-'fi-iendship  Affaicliwv«a'  a  diarm  to  soeiai>iife« 
Of  late  \vf  should  viocsttlect  thiS'plaot  foif  a  minis- 
ter of  the  first ^ehts  in  his  professioa^  oroaoas  re- 
markable for  aoaial  ^aiities^  as  his  wisdom.  ^  Mr> 
Steveos  W|L8  distinguished  for  his  jpiei^ra^  learn- 
ting.  His  intetfoe^iKl  >pdwers  were  strong,  aod  h€ 
engaged  with' ardor,  and  gpeat  difligeoce  iii  the  fur^ 
suits  of  scienoe.  He  shoac  in  ooaversatien^  and  ill 
the  ptrlpit.  Possemitig  a  great  stock  ^religicios 
knowledge  he  xntrodtided  niianm^,  aseftfl  and  f  ious, 
Uath  great  |>ertineace,  which  rhadered  him  an  in^ 
struct! ve  and  entertaining  oompmiba.  la  -his  ff^^ 
lick  discourses  he  reasoned  wctt.-  >  These  were  tiapi 
pity  diversified.  He  was  metihodieai  and  lng(»iio«iSi 
pathetif:k  afnd  scriptuial.  His  tsdke^'^as  iMher 
sirong,  but  not  ckar  or  mivstcal ;  otherwise  tdie  per<> 
epicuity  of  his  inaiuier  would  have  readered  him 
popular.  But  he  wanted  the  graces  of  delivery.  ' 
rle  did  not  priftt  many  disGOurses,  but  those  he 
did  publish  ave  amoag^  the  very  best  American  ser- 
mons. The  election  e^rmon  1761,  was  much 
celebrated,  as  likewise  a  sermon  delivered  before  fi 
convention  of  mimsters  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  funeral 
discourses^,  one  upon  the  death  of  Andrew  Pepper- 
eU,  1 752 ;  and  the  sermon  upon  air  WiUi^m  Pcpp^n- 
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cUy  1759.  He  preadied  llie  Oudieiaii  kcture,  1772, 
opoa  the  eridencefe  in  favour  of  chri9tiaeiuty.  ^No 
mto  wu  better  acquainted  with  the  deisUcal  contro- 
versy •  The  corporation  md  ovecBeers  presented 
Um  with  d  dipLoma  of  doctor  .in  divinity  in  the  year 
1785«  We  do  not  find  any:  publication  of  his  ia 
latter,  years,;  Sot  many  have.  wished:tQ  have  a  voU 
ume  oi  hia  >8esmQM.  published..  H^  die4»  May  18^ 
1798^clat«;704  .:.    ; 

-'  Ssi Ltd; EzaiiL,  ipffesident  6f  Yale  College^  waa 
dii&*aoa  of  the  rev.:  Isa^c  Staks  /of.  North  Haveo, 
Cchiiecticut».  He^  entered  coUege  in  1742,  and  was 
disti&guiahed  among  the .  sttidetots  finr.  his  bright 
geniua,  hbintkUettual  acooniplisbflMJDits,  his  moral 
virtinea,  mi  tbe  awi^iity  of  hiamamiera.  When  he 
received-tfae  konoMils  of  the  aeininaiy  in  New  Hav« 
en  in  17416^  he  waa-  csteeined  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  it  h^d  ever  prodiided^r  He;  first  commenc- 
^.fob  oaiiffae  of  life  with  thC:  atUdy  and  practice  of 
the  lawt.he  aftef  wards  t;h<Highti  it  his  duty  to  preacli 
the  gospel;  and  settled  at  Newport,  as  pastor  ofthe 
second  churchy  where  he  continued  from  1755,  to 
ihe  year  1776*  During  tliis^  and  several  succeed- 
ing years,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  Newport; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  scattered.  Dr. 
Stiles  was  solicitod.to  preach  in  several  places »  but 
he  accepted  the  iavitation  from  the  church  at  Porta» 
mouth  to  remove  and  settle  with  them.  In  tins 
place  he  waa  universally  admired.  He  has  left  ac- 
knowledgmen|a>  of  the  kind  attention  of  this  people ; 
they  indiiljsed  a  pride  in  the  relation  which  subsist- 
ed between .  them.  They  thought  him  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  age*  were  willing  to  hear  very 
long  aermonsi  some  of  them  very  critical  disquisi- 
tions ;  because  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
Stiles.  There  were  many  polite  families  in  the 
place.  The  doctor  was  a  gentleman  in  his  man- 
nera*  His  mildness,  condescension,  fluency  in  con- 
versation, entertaining  and  instructive  mode  ol 
giving  his  opinion,  endeared  him  to  those  who  fckj 
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a  reverence  for  his  character.  He  had  a^  kind  of  fii* 
tailiar  intercourse  which  was  very  ptensoig  to  ail 
classes  of  people  especially  the  rising  generation* 
He  would  excite  their  emulation  and  muke  them 
think  fevourably  of  themselves.  Hdnce  some  have 
called  him  a  flatterer,  which  was  cot  the  case.  His 
candid  spirit  and  a  disposition  to  view  every  person 
In  the/best  light,  and  to  put  the  best  xoostruction 
upon  every  action,  made  him  speak  and  actt  as 
though  hC' coveted  (he  good  opinion  of  bthers,  by 
addresses  to  their  vanity.  But  his  acquaintance 
knew  where  tt>  trace  the  Cause.  They  had  as  high 
an  opinion  of  his  integrity,  as  of  his  charity  and  afia* 
'bility.  His  private  diary  discovers  his  sincerity. 
In  this  he  celebrates  the  virtues  and  tecomplish- 
jments  of  persons  who  could  make  no  return.  He 
might  betray  want  of  judgment,  in  some  instances^ 
but  cannot  bt  accilised  of  paying  emjity  compli- 
ments ;  he  certainly  had  a  greater  knowledge  of 
books,  than  of  mankind* 

In  1778,  he  was  chosen  presidem  of  Yale  CoU 
lege,  to  the  great  disappointmefit  of • '    ~ 


church.  Theyiwislml  to  fix  him  as  their  pastor. 
iPut  this  election'  gavt  pleasuine  to  tiie  friends  of  aci* 
enc^.  The  plain  laiigua^  ^  Dh  Chauncy  ex* 
pressed  the  wish  of  the  publick,  whUe  it  declared 
the  opinion  of  the  Bo^tto  associaticMiw  *^  I  know  df 
none,'*  said  he, >*' but  who  rejoice  at  the  election  to 
the  presidency;  and  unite  in  the  opinion  that  you 
are  loudly  cailed  to  accept  the  appointment.''  On 
the  8th  <)f  July,  >1778,  he  was  inducted  into  the  of- 
fice. '  In  this  conspicuous  orb  h^  shone  with  un- 
ebmmoh  lustre  a  number  of  years,  was  an  honour 
to  the  college  and  his  country,  4iiid  teft  a  name  wor-* 
thy  of  everlasting  remembrance.*  He  di(d  on  die 
12th  of  May,  .1795,  ciat.  6«. 
.  His  character  is  delineated  in*  the  publick  papers, 
and. in  several. sermons;  meqifoirs  navp  been  also 
printed  by  Dr.  Holmes,  in  an  octavo  volume^  enti- 
tled *^  life  of  president  l^tiks/'  which  is  a  very  in- 
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tetht^Mf^Hm^  •  vtfry  lisefiil  work^  contaudng  ma»y«i« 
ftrtiiink^  Qfledlotea^  biogralphical  sketc&ea  aod 
nttch  tiierary  mformMioii,  besides  a  minute  and  ve* 
ffjr  just  aacDUQtrof  the  presiddnt.  Dr^  Stilea  ha4 
«ye#y. ttleraiy  hMiour  which  his.  country  could  be* 
stcHv  ttfxm  bdhn^  was  »  nieolber  of  many  leartied  so» 
cietiea  abroadi  Hud  was  the  tntimafe  friend  aAd  cot* 
reapondeot  <Qf  the  first  charaoters  in  £ur6pe  and 
Ameficai.  His  pufa^ationff  are  not  numerous* 
They  ark  known  in  ike  learned  world»  and  consist 
of  |:^ilosophical  essays,  and  hi/stdrical  narrattvesy* 
but  cfaiefty  seraHtfns,  and  ihediogtcal  tracts. 

StoiDDABD  SojJbjf ov»  psstoT  of  tho  chuitb  of 
Northariiptdrt,  ha^  alw^s  been  considered  as  ooeiaf 
the  greateat  .divinea  of  Ndw  En^^nd*  His  set'- 
sltons,  his  ^ologie^  essay^i  and  controvecaial 
wrtfiings  hftY^  given  htm  uncommon  distinctkm* 
He  was  ixom  at  Bostoti^  1j64S>  Antony  Stoddard^ 
esq.  WaA.  his  father;  hts.m;(>theff  was  tfai  sister  of 
sir  George  Downing.  He  r*6c^iv«d  the  ekmeote  of 
hi^  edddition  widfer  t^e  fombus  siaiter  Corkfc  at 
Cambridge. ;  ind  was  graduated  atr  Harvard  Coltegd 
1668*  Hd  was  aUctrwttrds  ooft  ^of  the  fbBows'of  Jttte 
bouse.  Clb$ej«|pplicatioii  f  q  Uis  styd&ca  having  in;. 
jui^d  hisbciakh.lc0  ^ed  to  Bai4>ad£fesv  ds  chaphom 
to  gbv«  Sirtei  tod  |)riMched.tDlhe  dtsaenterd  in  du| 
island*  Wheinr  he  iretumed  tolhis \ native  ooontiy 
he  was  itiviitf d.  to  the  pastofai  ofibe*  s^t  Morthattipton^ 
to  succeed' thi^  rev:  Kleaseir.Mathei:,  who  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  tonirn  a^td  died  ydijung.  He  was 
ordaiifed,  \&l%^  artd  preachcid,  without  (aiiyinCei^l^ 
tion  fi6/yeara.  f *;  His  sermorto  wore  pUki  «hd  powi- 
effult  txfieruiiei>ted>and  s{HtituiEd,  closa  ahd  seonxh>* 
iog^^  yel  ratiotiflU  and  argumentaiiitei  Hd.pveadhed 
lo[r  maby  yesM  the  pttbliek  looture  in  Boston  tUe 
day  after  commencement^  and  crow^  of  pious  peek* 
pie  assejhblM  to  beat.'^t  He!  Was  s^ictly  ^dalviiksti* 
cal  in  hitf  opinions  upon 'dootvinal  poiat»  /bat  imam: 

'  *  See  Dr.  Holmps's.  book. '   /     *  * 

t  Bf .  ColrattiN  fdi!^  icrntob.   •  -    '  - 
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fiberai  than  other  divines  6F  ifiis^  Cotintfy  tipon 
points  of  church  drsciplhie  diid  gaittintticM.  In 
the  year  1700,  he  wrote  an  s(n^we^  to  Dr.  Increas^ 
Btather'D  book,  entitled  thfe  **  Order  of  the  gospd/* 
ithkh  excited  a  very  alatming  corifrtfvfcrsy.  Th6 
|>refatee  to  this  book  contains  th6§d  Vi^ordi,  «  Th* 
ttaitt  is  desired  ta  take  notice  that  thfe  p^esis  in  ftos- 
tdn  U  so  mnch  nndfcr  the  infloence  of  the  reV.  aii^ 
tbor  we  answer,  and  his  friends,  that  vtt  cOiiM  not 
obtain  6f  the  printer  there  t6  print  the  following 
sheets,"  ftc.  Thebobk  was  patronised  by  the  foun- 
ders of  Brattle  street  church,  and  when  Mr.  GW6ri 
flenied  the  assertion  in  thie  pt'eface,  in&  said  ^^  that 
tteitber  president  Mather,  nor  his  son  Cottoil  eVef 
dncburaged  the  prhrthi^  any  book:'*  Mr.  6fatl 
<Ie,  Mr.  Mico,  Mr.  TuthTl,  declared  upon  oath  that 
duch  conversation  as  thi^  took  plaCd,  ^  It  was  a 
Mkme  so  w6i^hy  a  mrnistef  a^  iVrr.  I^tdddatd  inus^ 
dend  sb  fei*  as  England  to  haVe '  hi^  b6ok  pVinted^ 
^hen  young  Mr.  M.  had  the  jir^^S  at  his^  pfeasure. 
To  Which  he  replied  that  hfe  Aoped  Mi*.  Mather  was 
jfttiot'hii'  guess  than  than  Mr.  Stdddafd."^^  S6nii^ 
fc^ars  affter  this  Mr.  Stodiiai'd  and  £W.  Increase  Ma^ 
tter  had' another  controversy:  Mi*.  S«  printed, a 
•ertiiott  cbhcemirig  qualiflcatiotts'  for  the  Lord's 
§appet:  tihr.  M.  Wrote  a  disieitation,  Wh^reiii  thd 
^ange  dbctrint^,  ktely  published  iA  a  sermon, 
^  the  tendency  of  which  Is  to  ertcburage  linsanctifi- 
cfl  pfertotts  fo  appl-bach  the  tablfe  of  the  Lord,^*  is 
cdiifiit^.  This  Was  ansWerdd  liy  lilr.  S.  in  a 
^tJdK  of  lOO  pages,  entitled'an"  appeal  to  Ihelearn-j 
dd,  iri  vindteation  of  th^  rights  of  visible  saints  to 
thetiOrd*s  stippd".'^'  A  svnalt  ahbnymous  pam^ 
ptilet*,  **'the  appeared  some  bf  the  unlearned," 
Mowed  this;  hxtt  thd  question  was  handled  in 
*iiJh;aitlasterly  manner' by  Mi^.  iStoddard  that  mosi 
of  the  churches  in  Cdttncfcticut  or  upon  the  river 
wrtt  gnided  hi  his' sentiments.  This  controversy 
iibw*bbnt  Ihe  yedr  1708.  It  Was  revived  in  1740 
by  the  grandsoH^  6f  MK  Stbddafd  Mr.  Jonathan  £d- 
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wards,  who  was  settled  a  colleague  with  the  *ol4 
gentlcQian,  and  for  some  years  was  of  the  samQ 
opinion.  He  altered  bis  sentiments  Mterwards 
ajid  publickly  defended  them*  The  controversy 
^nded  in  his  dismissal  from  Northampton,  but 
his  writings^  had  a  wonderful  effect.  Many  of  the 
churches,  who  thought  Mr.  Stoddard  could  not  be 
in  an  error,  were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Mr,  Ldwards.  Mr.  Stoddard,  however  great  be 
was  considered  while  he  lived,  was  surpassed  by  hia 
grandson,  in  the  opinioa  qf  the  succeeding  genera«« 

tion. 

That  great  divine,  who  is  considered  by  n;iany,the 
light  of  these  New  England  churches,  as  John  Cal*. 
vin  was  of  the  reformation,  wrote  his  **  inquiry  con^^ 
ceriiing  the  qualifiications  for  a  complete  standmg;  v\ 
the  visible,  church**  about  the  year  174.9. 

The  works  of  Mn  Stoddard  are  numerousi  and 
several  theological  treatises  of  tusi  (laye  ^  passed^ 
through  several  editions* 

He  died  February  11,  1729,  etat.  86,  and  left  an 
aged  widow,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Warham  wha 
tame  over  to  Dorchester  in  1630,  and  afterwards 
settled  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut.  She  was  i^( 
married  to  Mr.  Kleazer  Mather.  His  eldest  $on, 
Anthony  Stoddard,  w^s  settled  at  Wpodbury,  ,aa 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  second  son,  col.  Joh|^ 
Stoddard,  was  for  many  years  one  of  his  majesty 's 
council,  l^ut  few  vien,  according  to  Hutchinson,  wece 
more  universally  esteemed..  The  several  govern- 
ours  intrusted  to  his  direction  the  military  affiurs  of 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  which  in  the  time  of  war. 
was  peculiarly  exposed.     He  died  June  12,  1748* 

Stone  SAi<u£t,  teacher  of  the  churdi  in  Hart* 
ford,  Connecticut,  came  over  to  New  England  in 
the  same  vessel  which  brought  Mr.  Cotton,  an4 
Mr.  Hooker.  He  went  with  the  company  that  set- 
tied  the  town  on  Connecticut  river,  which  ^y  call^ 
ed  Hartford,  this  being  the  name  of  the  place  wher^ 
Mr.  Stone  wa^  bom  in  the  old  country..    He  9011,- 


Mfttied  liis  labours  with  this  people  about  30  yeats, 
fcurteen  with  Mr.   Hooker,   and  sixteen  after  the 
death  of  that  great  and  Worthy   divine.    'The  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  were  rendered  very  uncomforta* 
ble  by  a  schism  in  his  own  church,  which  caused 
the  fire  of  contention  to  spread  over  the  colony.  It 
originated  between  him,  and  the  ruling  elder,  in  a 
speculative  opinion  ;  and  it  is  not  the  only  instance 
\vhere  disputes  have  soured  the  disposition  Which 
"Wtre  founded  in  the  pride  of  the  understandings 
The  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  entered  warmly 
into  the  quarrel,  hnd  most  x)f  them,  as  Dr.  Mather 
jsays,  **did  not  kitow  what  the  quarrd  was."     Mr. 
Stone  had '  a  logical  head,  aild  perhaps  would  hold 
arguments  where  ii  littie  common  sense  would  an- 
swer better.    The  ^Ider  was  doubtless  a  gifted 
brother,  and  knew  more  from  the  light  within, 
than  his  minister,   who  was  only  a  master  of  rea- 
son.    Mr.  Stone  has  the  name  of  a  great  dispu* 
tant.     Jhi  the  pulpit,  he   would  intrcidiice  propo- 
sitions to  discuss,  before  he   came  to  any  appli- 
cation.      The  heart  is  more   apt  to  be   affected, 
however,  by  evangelical  sentiments  delivered  in  an 
impressive  manner  ;  and  truth,  like  other  beauties, 
appears  best  in  a  plain  dre^s.  '  The  church  at  Hart- 
ford, sent  for  eouneil  after  council,  who  were  all 
under  the  inBuence  of  party  zeal.       To  bring  the 
ifnatter  to  an  issue,  they  at  last  sent  to  Boston  where 
the  ministers  or  delegates  could  have  no   partic- 
ular bias,   but  all  they  could  do,  did  not  prevent  a 
division  of  the  church.       There  was  a  removal  of 
part  of  the  church  farther  up  the  river,  and  those 
friends  who  once  had  dwelt  in  unity,  never  were  re- 
conoiled  ailter  this  unhappy  difference, 

Mr.  S.  was  very  exact  in  his  church  discipline. 
Being  once  asked  what  z  cmgregationcd  church  was  ? 
He  said,  it  was  a  *'  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face 
of  a  silent  democracy.'**  He  printed  a  discourse 
*^*  upon   the  logical  notion  of  a   congregational 

^  Magnalla,  bookiji.  chap.  16. 
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churcb^^'  fl«i.  also  wrote  a  book  ^<  ag»tf|fit  ftfikinQ^ 
iQianism^''  ivbich  tihe  fiimou3  ^axt^r  wished  to  sec; 
piubli^hed.  His  greatest  woirk,  was  a  *  •  body  of  di- 
Yinity/^  Thb  v»*  never  printed.  But,  says  the 
author  of  the  M^^gnal^t  "  thi^  rich  treasure  luui 
c^ten  been  trsMaspril^ed  by  the  vast  pains  oEour  can* 
^dates  for  the  ministry,  and  it  has  made  some-  oC 
Q)ir  most  9on3iderabl.e  divines ; .  \^  all  attempt  ta 
pript  it  l^ayo  pfoved  abortive/' 

STOnajfTOK.  Vili%hiM.Hf  lieuV  govemput  o£ 
l^asi^chusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  16S2«  He 
i^aq*  the  s(^  of  Israel  Stoughtpii,  who  was  c)K>&tq^ 
assistant  in  1637^  and  th^  aaine  year  commaoided  the* 
Ma9saf:hu$ett^  forces  in,  the.  l^equod  war.  Hp, 
di«td,  164^*  William  was.  piaduated  at  Harrair4 
Cqlkge,  1$50,  Hayiog.  turned  his  pnind  to  the  stH<- 
dy  of  divipity,  he  b^(iame.  ope  of  the  moi^t  epinwt 
p^^acher$  of  those  tim:es.  His  electiioo  seppcm 
1^08,  is  certainly,  ojpe  of  the  b^st  tt^t  was  priq^sd 
4urU)g  thi$  century:/  He  iras  never  seidi^  in  th^ 
inimstty  but  in  the  year  1671  was  chosen  a  magi^^ 
trate*  In  ii$.77,  he  was.  apppinted  agent  to  the  court 
of  Great  G^ritaip,  witb  Mr.  Qulkl^y,  speaker  of  th% 
house  qX  repre^ntatiyes  to  answer  the  coin|dain^ 
of  Gpr^s  and  Mason  concerning  the  patoit  Una*. 
|I^  aftcr^wards  grew  unpopular  in  the  colpny,  on  ac* 
<;ount  of  hl$  connexion  with  Pu/dley  an4  Aq^^oss. 
He.  wa%  Pn^?:  moderate  side  of  ppliti^ks^  Su/d^ 
m^n  tboi^  pui^e  in  thi^ir  p^inciplps,  are  supppse^ 
t;p  be  wrofig  b)P  violent  n\wv  who  must  ru.n  to  ex- 
tremes. They  however  very  frequently  say?  the 
vessel,  when  tpssed  by  the  waves  and  biliows  pf  ibe 
t^mp^stupys  sea.  Afterwards,  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Mather,  on  account  of  his  piety^ 
and  bf came  a .  fkyoi^rite  with  all  classes  of  people. 
Being  recommended  by  him  to  king  William,  ho 
was  appointed  lieut.  governour  und^r  the  new  char* 
tcr  pf  William  and  Mary.  H«  waa  24so  chief  jiu$-. 
tice  qf  the  province.  Unfortunately  for  thie  country^ 
the  governour,  lieut,  governour,  and  the  judges  of 
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|Jie  oQtHt  b^vfd  in' witobcmft.  Stoughtoto^s  gmt 
l^ilitie^  were  combmp^  whb  so  mufib  wcidinas^ 
Illi4  lie  WHS  more  oUtiniite  m  his  erf  or  than  okher^ 
fm  the  bei)pi^»  3ewatt  huo^bled  btmsetf  oo  ficcouni 
pf  the  cAlami^y  to  which  he  bad;been  iMtrt^memaL 
The  chief  ju^tioe  £^H  no  remorae^if  oonscicnoe, 
though  hia  opini<m  h^  f^ausedioaQcent  heings  tq 
suffer  the  most  ignomuiiwa  piiaiahnmit  inflicted  oii 
the  guilty,  lf\  IQ04,  when  Phipa  Idt  the  govern^ 
mcot«  be  w«Q  the  oomiaander  in  chief^  and  ^lider 
)|i9  adn^ioUtiritfian,  th0  i^ra  of  the  province  wero 
C^Mlucted  with  great  wkdom.  When  loi^  B^lbh 
ifBfXfkt  d^d  in  170Q/iie  i^intook  the  chairs  hut  he^ 
^id  it  with  r<luetane^.  Hia  •age  and  infirimfties  re« 
quir^  him  to  ^ye  v^l^liek  bimneatq.  Re  did  not 
live  thraugh  twq  years.  He  died,  M^y,  4703.  His 
^tiite  Mfaa  largd,  4itd  being  a  bacbdor,  he  was  ena» 
\}il(fd  to  asv»iat  iiterary  and  pioua  institutions^  Hie 
\>uiU  a  coltege  at  Caiobndge^  which  had  the  namo 
of  Stougbtcm  hall  inscribed  upon  it.  The  faunda* 
Uon  stcme  was  laid  May  9th»  1608.  It  stood  almost 
^  century^  .  A  W^'  eelfege.  has  been. faked  ^nee, 
pear  the  sff^^  and  bears  I^  name. 
.  .  *  ^  The  iiiscriptiopx  upon  his  nK)numea;t  ia  Dorqfaea* 
ter  burial  place  is  now  very  legiUe.  It  was  pub« 
Uahed  in  the  caUectioiis  of  the  historical  society^ 
YoU  ii." 

.  SsfLtiTAy  JoHiTf  laajor  gefleralinthe  Amevica^ 
afmy^  was  the  eldesi;  son  of  a.  Mr.  SulUvan.  who. 
9ai9e  firoai  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  district  of 
Maine.  The  father  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
IfUiki  language,  kq>t  a  school  in  several  parts  of  the 
eastern  country  and  passed  his  latter  years  at  Ber- 
wick, where  he  died  at  th^  age  of  105.  It  has  been 
saidthathe  could,  speak  French  and  latin  fluently  when 
he  was  WO^  years  old.  His  sons  possessed  talents, 
which  being  united  with  Mncommon  industry,  they, 
without  the  advantage  of  academical  education,  e- 
merged  from  their  obscure  situation  to  the  most  con* 
3picuous  stationsi  and  the  highest  honours  their  coun- 
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try  could  bestow*  For  several  years  before  the  it^ 
volution,  Mn  John  Sullivan  practised  law  in  Nei^* 
Hampshire.  He  wift  a  bold,  energetick  pleader  at 
the  b«r,  fais  business  increased  rapidly,  <and  had  h^ 
been  goveimed  by  avarice,  he  would  hav<e  acquired 
a  ftntune  in  his  business.  But  ambition  i/iks  his 
predominant  passion,  and  he  preferred  military  glo- 
ly  to  every  bther  kind  of  reputation^  He  first  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  major' of  a  ttigiment  in  the 
mUitia  in  1772*  There  was  then  no  immediate 
prospect  of  war,-  and  he  might  only  receive  it  as  a 
mark  of  distanctioh.  But  vb  soon  as  hostilities 
commenced  he  appeared  amxxig  the  most  ardent 
patriots  and  intrepid  warriors-*  With  a  party  of 
men  in  1774  he  went  to  the  fort^  and  by  a  manceu- 
vrie  obtained  possession  of  it*  This  was  attended 
with  no  great  danger  had  he  made  the  attack,  but 
the  consequence  might  have  been  ruinotis  to  him, 
if  the  independence  of  America  had  not  taken  place. 
In  1775,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the 
American  army,  and  dikring  that  camptdgn  com- 
manded on  Winter  hill.  The  next  year  he  went  ta 
Canada,  and  after  the  death  of  gen.  Thomas,*  took 
the.  command  of  the  troops^  no  longef  destined  to 
conquest.  In  making  his  retreat  from  this  pro- 
vince oi  the  British  empire,  he  discovered  great 
military  prudence  as  well  as  courage.  His  conduct 
gained  him  credit,  and  he  was  a  favourite  of  the  sol* 
diers.  In  a  skirmish  on  Long  Island,  August  S7 
of  this  year,  he  was  taken  priscmer.    He  hod  liberty 

*  Major  general  Jolm  Thomas  xi  KmgalDa  in  the  Did  celony 
bf  Plymouth,  was  an  officer  who  acquired  reputation  in  the 
French  war  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  He 
ihras  one  of  the  best  officers  of  oar  army  itt  1775,  and  command- 
ed the  division  nearest  the  British  lines  hi  Roxbury.  When 
Boston  was  evacuated  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  to  take  the  oooi* 
mand  of  the  troops  which  Montgorotiry  and  Arnold  led  into  that 
ftrovince.  A  more  brave,  beloved  and  distinguished  character 
did  not  go  into  the  field,  nor  was  there  a  man  that  made  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  his  own  ease,  health  and  social  enjoyments.  He  died 
of  the  small  po/,  June  30,  1776. 
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to  go  upon  his  parole  to  Congress,  and  deliver  a 
message  from  lord  Howe.    In  October  he  was  ex- 
changed for  gen.  Prescott  and  returned  to  the  camp. 
At  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  commanded  the  right 
division,  and  gen.  Greene  the  left ;  also  at  the  bat-^ 
ties  of  Brtody  wine  and  Germantown,  in  the  fall  of 
1777.     He  was  chief  in  command  of  the  troops 
-which  went  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  Au^ 
gust,  1777,  when  count  D'Estaing  blocked  up  the 
port.     The  marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  gen.  Greene 
served  as  volunteers.      Gov.  Hancock  went  from 
Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the  militia.     The  par* 
tlcul^s  of  the  failure  are  related  in  the  histories  of 
the  war.     Sullivan  and  ttie  regular  troops  did  every- 
thing tQ  support  the  credit  of  the  army.     In  1779, 
9li  expedition  was.  planned  by  gen.  Washington  to' 
attack  the  indisms  in  their  own  settlements.    A  well 
chosen  army  was  prepared,  and  gen.  Sullivan  put  at 
the  head*    They  penetrated  above  90  miles  through 
a  wilderness, .  where  they  passed  horrid  swamps, 
and  barren  mountainous  desarts.     All  the  occur* 
rencesi  are  related  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
congress,  Sppt,  30,  1779.      After  the  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  Mr*  S.  resumed  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  he  was  one  of  the  convention  which  formed- 
U^e  state  constitution  for  New  Hampshire,  and  chos^ 
en  into  the  Sx^t  council.     When  president  Lang* 
dQU  Sjccepted  the  place  of  senator  of  the  United 
States, .  ^  was  chpsen  president,  and  continued  in 
the  office  tUl  bis  death*  .  He  was  succeeded  in.  thia 
office  by  col.  Bartiett  in  179a 

Qen  SuUivan  has  a  high  rank  among  the  officers 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  has  an  equal  claim 
to  dibtinction  aynpng  th?  statesmen,  politicians  and 
patriots  of  1775,  Ms  name  appears  with  some  splen- 
dour among  the  literati  of  America.  He  acquired 
9n  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  He' 
Tcad  more  than  any  pould  suppose  consistent  with 
the  active  scenes  of  his  life.  Harvard  University 
fiElceived  him  among  her  sons»  as  master  of  acta,  an^ 
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he  t^H  |>^Sented  with  a  de^ee  of  docldr  of  laws  by* 
the  umvcrshy  of  Darttaouth.  It  ou^ht  to  be  no- 
ticed that  gen.  Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the  first 
qongresd  in  1774.  He  resigned  thii  oftce  for  the 
sake  of  goivig  into  the  army. 

Smibeit  Nathakiei.,  a  celebrated  l^ainter, 
died  in  the  prinie  of  life,  and  his  death  e&cited  uni- 
V er^l  sorrow.  He  was  a  most  amiable  laid  accom^ 
plishcd  youth,  bat  like  a  fair  flower  ju^t  opeikiag  to 
the  view,  he  was  sdon  cut  down.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  him,  that^  had  be  livedt 
he  would  have  obtained  a  reputation  equal  to  dial  of 
West,  and  Copely^  or  any  other  Amerkan  goiiua^ 
who  has  done  honour  to  his  coimtry  in  the  imitati&|( 
art*  They  have  had  laurels  heaped  upon  them^ 
The  myrtle  grew  upon  his  grav^.  His  toi^t  watf 
a  painter  of  some  eminence  iri  the  Ime  ^f  his  pto^ 
fessioui  and  di^signed  his  s6n  should  be  a  schotalr^ 
For  this  purpose  sent  huA  to  die  ^dtelol  of  whieii 
the^  famous  Mr.  Lovell  wais  preceptor.*  Ooe  of  th« 
first  and  best  pieces  of  Smibert's  peticfl  was  «« ihtf 
portrait  of  his  old  nlasteif  while  the  tc^ficd^  impress 
sions  vibrated  on  his  ner^s.''  Smibeitwas  a  fine 
classical  s^holar^  but  did  not  indide*  to  pasa  th^ 
number  of  yeara  nfercessary  ht  <A>taixAag  the  hotiw 
oursA  of  college.  He  was  passlotiately  fimd  of  Kfai 
fiither^s  bosinesa,  and  their  TOOttt  Was  often  fisilOdP 
by  connoisseurs,  fiiMr  the  sake  of  the  i^idtUireSi  ikil^f 
years  after  di^ir  heads  wens;  laid  in  the  dust.  Oni^ 
of  the  most  promtnecit  of  this  estMbitibtt  vMd  tf 
groupe,  and  dean  Berkeley  the  principal  chstfaetav 
We  have  been  toldof  apdftmiti  oiied  hill^igii'pkloe 
there,  of  John  Ch6ckley,r  the  famous-  sdhdar,  and^ 
droll,  with  Unes  under  it  wiitteti  by  young  Smib^rt^ 
tliat  diseovered  talents  for  poetry. 

The  year  of  bis  death  is  not  recoIkct^^eitMtilf 
by  his  friends,  had  he  been  graduated  at  college  ^i^ 
would  have  been  in  thp  year  I757«  He  diedabOu6 
this  ti^ie. 

STMkEs  ZachakiaHi  paator  of  the  eliurch  iif 
Charlestown,  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  April  5,  L599. 
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His  &tha:'9  name  was  William.  He  wa%  minister 
of  Sandwich  in  1587;  and  also  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam, a  man  who  was  a  protestant  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  Zechariah  was  educated  at  the  uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge.  He  came  into  New  England 
in  1635t  and  was  invited  to  settle  in  Charlestown, 
as  their  teaching  elder,  Mr.  James,  being  pastor  of 
the  church.  Johnson  speaks  highly  of  tiie  wife  of 
this  Mr«  Symmes.  He  belonged  to  Charlestpwn^ 
and  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  her.  ^<  Among 
aU  the  godly  women>''  says  he,  ^*  that  came  through 
the  perilous  seas,  Mrs.  Sarah  Symtnes  ought  pot 
to  be  omitted,  her  courage  exceeded  her  stature^ 
she  bore  every  difficulty  with  cheerfulness,  and 
raised  up  ten  children  to  people  this  American  wil- 
derness.'^^  Mr.  Symmes  had  several  children  add- 
ed after  Johnson  wrote,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
which  gives  h|m  5  sops  apd  8  daughtpr^.  He  die4 
Feb.  4,  1676.  ^ 

SthmesZachariah,  minister  of  Bradford,  wae 
the  son  of  Mr.  S.  of  Charlestown,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  1657-  He  was  one  of  the  fel- 
lows of  the  college,  was  ordained  at  Bradford  about 
the  year  1660,  and  died,  March  22,  1708. 

Stmhbs  Thomas,  son  of  the  minister  of  Bradt 
ford,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1698» 
and  settled  first  at  Boxford.  After  he  had  left 
that  people,  he  was  invited  to  succeed  his  father 
in  the  church  at  Bradford.  He  had  very  popular 
talents  in  the  pulpit,  and  made  considerable  of  a 
%ttre  in  his  profession,  but  be  wanted  prudence  in 
the  economy  of  his  family,  and  a  kind,  winning 
manner  of  address  with  his  parishioners.  With  a 
better  salary  than  his  neighbours  he  lived  and  died 
poor ;  and  he  likewise  kindled  a  party  spirit  in  both 
parishes  where  he  was  settled.  One  matter  of  dis- 
pate  was  concerning  church  musick.  The  people 
were  not  used  to  regular  dinging,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  introduce  it  in  opposition  to  their  pre« 
Jtt4ices.    He  was  a  singer  himself,  and  cpuld  npt 
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"btn  jirgnu  He  wrote  ^n  monyKoas  ; 
-upon  this  subject  j  thia  was  followed  by  ♦*  a  joco- 
ceiiotts  dialogiie  concerning  regular  singing,^'  by 
Thomab  Symtnes,  philomusicus>  1723.  There  wiift 
iMuch  ingenious  satire,  mingled  with  bis  drgutnent, 
and  he  gavie  great  offence.  He  died  Oct.  22,  1725. 
Hit  death  wa^  mu(^  lamented  by  mmistei^  and  the 
I^Uick.  Tittit  he  waa  a  fine  speaker  we  hiay  judge 
|rom  the  coihpUmem  of  Dr.  Colman  hi  tf>c  jireiace 
€0  the  aitillery  election  sermon  which  Mn  Symmes 
jpretiched  and  printed,  1730,  ^^  may  it  be  as  profits. 
m€  ih  die  reading  of  it  as  it  was  pteasam  ki  ^ 
hearing.  The  preacher  waa  unto  us,  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  otta 
play  well  on  an  instrument,'*  fcc.  Mr.  Symriieaak 
so  published  in  17i^,  **  historical  m^moit^  of  tirii 
fight  at  Pigwacket,  and  a  seraion  on  <ht  ieatii  of 
i»pt.  Lovwell.»» 

Tailer  Wxlliam,  lii^ut.  govemoiir  df  Maaaah 
ehu^etts,  cxn^  over  with  hits  commissioa  firom  the 
^uten  in  1711.  He  was  a  very  facetious,  {Aeasnft 
Man,  and  a^rteri)le  to  the  ptq>le  in  his  manndra, 
ttioiigh  in  his  politicks  on  ^  sicte  of  the  ptarog»» 
tive,  and  in  hib  religious  principlbs  an  ^dfnfecofNdiafW 
Ih  1^22  Mr.  Bummer  was  proamtrd  to  his  place, 
and  he  had  iandther  office  given  to  him,  which  he 

tk-dTetred,  becausfe  the  income  wte  better  aMd  surer* 
tut  when  Bdcher  was  advance  to  the  duiir  of  g«nr« 
emnnent,  he  had  promised  a  plate  to  ft  geMleaten, 
whom  the  agem,  Mr.  Wilkes,  had  reconmcod0i« 
On  this  acc^uM,  it  was  setited  that  Mr.  TWkir 
should  agaj^  be  lieM.  govemour,  and  Mr.  DuniiiM 
a  man  every  way  qualified  for  his  atatfam,  Aould  be 
^  aside^  He  dvid,  Mardi  1^  1782,  aged  5S  yenrau 
Froih  a  sermon  preaohed  ail  Thursday  ]ec€ur6,praiital 
with  a  dedicsjtictti  to  Mrs.  Taihrr,  it  seertis  be  aaaiv 
ried  a  reMtion  of  gov.  Stougfaton,  and  possessed  faia  ; 
estate  at  Dorchester.  The  preacher  also  tells  tlw 
lady,  <<  lifer  husband  was  no  bigot,  for  he  oftea  at» 
tendid  wot^  with  her  at  Dorobeiter  meetiDg.'^ 

9 


Thi»  \$  ppt  complctie  demonstr^iiqny  Mnslderfog 
what  infiuepcG  k4tes  hav^  a  to  bal^no^  >t  fve  oiigbt 
pinodjiici:  hte  name  ta  ^  cftr9{^int  of  the  f  piseppali* 
%M  ag9iin(9t  the  dia»^)ter9  from  their  mode  oi  wort 
sliap**  He  wa9^cyul>tie99  a  Tcry  respectable  obara^t 
«e^,  w4  hb  principiM  c«ihoUefc  for  those  tim^s^  aq4 
|ii$  vaa  attached  to  the  ocw^trjr^  H^  wat  aJ^io  g  ma» 
i»f  aeoae  smd  infonnatioii.  Hi3  fiaoisra}  wa$  splea* 
5d&4«  ^  b^lU  15  Boato9  all  tolled  fr^m  1 1  iwtil  f 
«i'0lpQki  though  he  i^^as  burijed  at  I>Qr(^atev,  and 
a  grmtar  fiumher  of  Mrriage^  had  never  b^en  e^r 
l^^itedp  Hi^  e^oell^ncy,  gov.  Belcher,  the  hon^ 
H^.  Dummar^  AddiD^n  Daveqport,  Thofoaf 
HntdbinaDiis  fiiahaCookp,  and  ^A^m  Wi^thropj^ 
mpported  tho  pail. 

Tff  ACMEn  Th.qvai^,  €rat  minister  oS  the  Qld 
South  Qhureli  in  Boston,  WBf&  kom  in  Engl^^di  May 
1,  l&H^  His  father  waa  the  tey,  F)eler  Tbacheif, 
Hidnwt^  al  Ssriim*  who  jptended  to  come  oyer  te 
iAieae  ^tmw  tiegiona,  but  was  prevented  by  the  state 
.<tf  h»  fMnily.  Thomas  bad  a  good  school  educa^ 
iMiXt  und  H  \n^%  bia  fatbor'a  deaire  to  ^end  hm  to 
^  nniyeraity  of  Oxford  or  Cambiidge  ^  but  he  da- 
dined^aodcameioverto  Neiv  E^ng^ai^,  A«  D.  1635. 
In  a  kAter  puJblished  by  l^a  uncle,  Antony  Thacheir, 
we  leam  hoiv  «>einarkabijr  he  was  presery^^d  fron& 
abip^weck*  Hb  iHends  «ail^d  froio  If  swich  in  the 
month  of  Augoat  for  Martdehead^  wiier^  Mr.  ^ofaa 
Avery,  a  worthy  dirvioe,  waa  to  settle*  A  terrible 
storm  tiirew  tho  vessel  upon  the  rocks,  moat  of  tb^ 
people  periahed,  and  Mr.  Thache.r  wa3  cast  ashoce 
on  a  delate  island.  It  bears  his  name  to  this  day, 
aa  also  a  place  is  called  A^fty^^fdU  where  this  good 
man  perished.  Thomas  Thacher  preferred  to  go 
by  land,  and  lescaped  these  daggers.  He  ceceiyexl 
his  education  from  Mr.  Chauncy,  who  was  after- 
wards president  of  the  college.  He  studied  not  on- 
ly what  is  common  for  youth  to  acquire,  but  also 

•  Funeral  sermon^  by  ret.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Histoncal  Collec- 
tions. 
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the  briental  lan^ages.     He  afterwards  cdnlpose^d 
Hebrew  lexicon,  and  we  learn  from  Dr.  Stiles,  that 
he  was  a  scholar  in  Arabick,  the  best  the  country 
afforded.     This  is  not  mentioifed  in  oUr  ecclesi- 
astical annals.      Dr.  Mather  tells  us^  that  he  was  a 
great  logician ;  that  he  understood  mechanics  in  the- 
ory and  practice,  that  he  would  do  all  kinds  of  dock 
work  to  admiration;      He  was  eminent  in  two  pro- 
fessions;    He  was  pastor  of  a  church ;  ordained  at 
Weymoilth,  June  2,  1644.     After  some  years  mar« 
rying  a  second  wife,  who  belonged  to  Boston,  he 
left  his  parish  at  Weymouth,   where  he  jHrac^aed 
physick  as  wdl  as  preached,  and  was  an  eminent 
physician  in  this  town.   He  was  still  looked  upon  as 
fi  great  divine,  and  when  a  third  church  was  found- 
ed, he  was  chosen  their  hiinistfer;  Over  this  church 
he  was  installed^  Feb.  16,  1669,  and  in  this  station 
he  continued  till  he  died.    The  last  sermon  he 
preached,  was  for  Dr.  I.  Mather^  1.  Peter,  4,  18. 
He  afterwards  visited  a  sick  person,  and  was  hfan- 
self  seized  with  a  fever,  and  expired  Oet.  15, 1678. 
He  left  two  sons,  who  were  by  his  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Ralph  Partridge  of  Duxbor- 
ough.    The  eldest,  Peter,  was  a  famous  minister 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.     And  Ralph,  who 
was  settled  at  Martha's  vineyard.*     Magnolia. 

Thachek  Pete^,  feon  of  the  rev.  T.  Thacher, 
of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1671.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  an  object 
of  esteeth  and  affection  with  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  the  university^.  An  attachment  to  one  of  his  class- 
mates,* Mr.  Samuel  Datifbrth,  son  of  the  deputy  gov- 
ernour,  Thomas  Danforth,  led  him  to  cross  the  At- 
lantick  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  his  company  in  his 
travels^      They  had  been  tutors  at  the  same  time, 

*  He  printed  vet7  few  6F  his  productions.  Except  bis  He- 
•bcew  Lcticon,  and  his  catechism,  each  of  which  was  <M)  a  sheet  of 
paper ;  and  some  account  of  the  small  pox  in  a  few  pages,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  iound,  but »  a  fast  sermon,  1674;'*  and  this  was 
transcribed  from  the  minutes  of  those  who  heard  it. 
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iftt^  ^^re  vnwiliing  to  be  separate^i  bu*  death,  the 
destroyer  of  every  hope,  who  levels  our  most  pleas- 
ing prospects  with  the  dust,  cut  short  the  days  of 
Mr.  Danforth;  upon  which  event,  Mr.  Thacber  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  church,  at  Milton,  and  ordained 
September,  1681  •     , 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Oxen- 
bridge,  pastor  of  the  old  church  in  Boston.  She 
was  the  mother  of  the  children  which  survived  him. 

He  wss  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milton  above  46 
years^  and  was  very  much  distinguished  among  his 
brethren.  He  preached  tlie  election  sermon,  1711 ; 
Artillery  election  sermon,  1705;  the  convention 
aermon,  1724.  The  first  of  these  was  printed,  the 
last  is  preserved  in  mss.  being  among  the  the  valu*' 
able  treasures  of  the  Historical  society.  He  died, 
December  17,  1727. 

Hi*  character  was  delineated  by  an  able  hand  in 
iite  Boston  Weekly  Newsletter.  From  which  it 
aH^ears  that  he  had  ^^  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tern- 
pered  with  grace  and  wisdom  ;  that  he  was  very  en- 
gi^;ing  in  conversation,  and  in  his  publick  perform-' 
ances ;  that  he  was  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  purity 
and  liberty  of  the  congregatimial  churches,  but  ca- 
thoUok  to  those  who  embraced  other  opinions  ;  and 
that  his  advice  was  often  solicited  in  ecclesiastical 
coufkctls.^* 

He  did  not  outlive  his  usefulness,  his  intellectu  - 
al  vigour  remaining  at  the  last  sabbath  of  his  life.  * 
He  then  preached  in  a^  lively  and  affectionate  man- 
ner.   The  next  day  he  was  seized  with  acomplaint, 
which  in  36  hours  finished  his  course. 

Thachsr  OxBNBRiDGE,  was  the  son. of  Mr. 
Thacher  of  Milton  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard.CoU 
lege,  1698  ;  was  a  preacher  for  several  years,  and 
then  fixed  in  Boston  in  a  different  line  of  business. 
'  He  was  selectman  and  representative^  and  was  left 
out  of  the  general  court,  with  the  other  friends  of 
gov.  Bclch9r  in  1739.     Soon  aftc^  this,  he  retted  to 
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MUtQA,  whore  hf  passed  tHtf  rest  of  hia  <l^9.  ^ 
lived  longer  tlmn  any  gf  the  noeraUfHEi  with  wimA 
ko  9at  014  in  the  jowrnef  of  Im.  He. wii»  93  yefi» 
ok},  when  be  died,  in  HTS. 

Thacmeu  Osenbeidq«»  m  emi^Mt  bw]r«r» 
$QD  of  Oxenbridge  Thwb^r  of  Milton»  wm  ffradm* 
ated,  1738.  He,  also,  was  a  pre^chw,  but  wkba 
smaU  voice,  jmd  alendcr  state  of  kealtb,  did  not 
neet  with  succea^  equal  to  aome  who  have  onl^  thci 
mounding  braas  to  giire  them  a  reputatioo*  Mr# 
Thaohev  waa  aenssble,  Wfiraed»  piouat  «  oakmiat, 
beloved  by  bia  friends,  wd  reapeotiad  by  the  nuaat^ 
feus  frienda  of  a  lamily  diatlnguished.fipom  the  infi 
aettlement  of  the  ^country ;  yefc  with  ail  theae  adtM<t 
lages,  found  u  fieoessary  to  leave  hia  piofeaano^ 
and  go  into  a  lioe  of  life,  which  requinad  iio  i^UttaM 
Init  a  vaat  deal  of  drudgery  to  iraaaaot  Heaooia 
fiuled,  and  was  persuaded  to  study  layii  fior.wbiob 
he  had  no  great  incUnatiaa  atfrsi,  fattta£tarwnds 
made  a  shining  figure  at  the  bar,  and  upon  tfan  tbd^ 
atre  where  politician*  act  their  parts.  He  vna  ntt 
pvesentative  for  Bo^on  when  the  frat  aeto  wen 
made  to  raise  a  revenue.  Being  a  genuine  whig  h9 
opposed  every  measure  of  die  British  pgrliameat 
against  the  constitution  of  hia  country.  He .  dan 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  the  sentiments  of  Brilisb 
Americans,''  which  is  read  with  }deaaiureatihe.piet 
sent  day.  It  was  particularly  levelled  againal  tbn 
navigation  act,  but  contains  general  remarks^  and 
'  wcdl  adapted  to  the  times.  Mr..  T.  also  pnfolishod 
apunpUet,  ^*  considerationa  upon  reducing  the  vnei* 
lue  of  theigold  coins  within  the  province.'*  It  con^ 
tained  the  substance  of  several  pieces  he  wrote  m 
the  newpapers  in  oppoaition  to  the  opinion  of  gov* 
Hutchinson.  The  coati^versy  is  ably  disouaaol  m 
Minot's  continuation  of  the  history  of  MaasaehUf* 
aetta.  The  health  of.  Mr.  Tbacher  .declined  froiot 
the  time  of  his  receiving  the  small  pox,  ia  1764^ 
Pulmonary  complaints  succeeded,  and^ie  dBcdiinv* 
ly  8th,  1765. 
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He  ^iras  a  itiluii  of  strict  integrity,  highly  6fiteem- 
fed  by  his  feUow  citiisens  for  his  moral  W^rdi^  M  weft 
as  his  legal  knotvledge.  His  death  was  umver5liU][' 
lamented  as  a  great  loss  to  the  pnbliok.  He  left  two 
8008  who  have  sipce  made  a  figure  in  their  profe8<» 
sion,  rev.  Feler  Thacher^^  Who  died  1802,  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Btatde  street,  and  rtv.  ThoduA 
Thacher,  patftor  of  a  chuifch  in  Dedham. 

TRovaoH  Willi AV^  pastor  of  the  diurck  ill 
Bratntreet  is  called  bf  Du  Mather,  one  of  the  A* 
merican  pHiars.  *He  came  from  Lancashire  into 
New  England.  He  first  went  to  Virginia,  but  wai 
too  much  of  a  pwitan  to  find  bis  labours  acceptabte 
there.  He  was  a  very  acceptable  preaeher  in  thes# 
parts,  where  his  sentiments  were  more  congenial*  tdi 
the  paUick  opinion.  This  good  man  was  unhappy 
in  hb  mind,  a  pncy  to  melancholy,  «nd  under  great 
temptatk>n  to  commit  suicide.  He  prayed  earnei»t« 
If  to  be  brought  out  of  darkness,  the  pastors  und 
brethrdn  of  the  neig^bourlAg  ohurobes  pdured  out 
dieir  crifea  and  suppllcaticms  lor  him,  and  his  end 
was  peace.  He  dted^  Dec.  !^,  1666<  It  is  said 
that  he  wias  911  ttiftkor  of  some  reputation,  but  e«« 
cept  one  or  two  prefiices  to  the  books  of  oth^ifid^ 
none  of  bis  piiblicatiottB  kav<^  oome  down  to  usi 
.  ToBRsv  Wi&LiAH,  one  ctf  thtt  fir si^ttlt#6  of 
Massachusetts,  was  one  of  our  earttest  authors. 
The  plate  Whbre  he  fixed  his  iib^de  was  Weymouth, 
and  he  was  active  in  calling  the  rev.  T.  Tfeucher  to 
be  pastor  of  their  dmrdi.  Ht  was  appointed  a  jus« 
tioe  of  peace,  ^'  with  li  power  to  marry/'  He  wat 
one  of  the  first  milkary  oftcers  in  the  colony.  Wheit 
be  Kceived  a  comaaission  to  be  captain  of  the  trsun 
band^  it  was  as  high  a  tank  as  was  then  known. 
He  was  a  mail  of  very  considerable  learning,  and 
WFoUe  a  bock  upon  the  Millenium.  It  is  entitled, 
^*  '3  idisooutse  couoeming  futurities  to  come  wrkten 
by  a  very  old  man^  in  continual  expectation  of  his 

^  For  the  details  of  the  character  of  the  rev.  Peter  Thacher, 
D.'D.  see  the.  dose  tf%e  8th  yol  Hhtorical  Collections. 
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translation  into  another  life  and  world.' ^  It  was  a 
4to.  about  €0  pages.  A  second  editicm  M^as  printed 
in  8vo.  in  1757,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Prince. 

To&RET  Samvel,  son  of  William  Torrey,  was 
an  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  His  school  learning 
he  received  from  his  father  who  understood  latin 
very  well.  He  entered  Harvard  College ,  and  would 
have  taken  his  degree  in  1650,  but  left  college  with 
a  number  of  others*  because  a  law  was  made,  re- 
quiring the  students  to  stay  4  years  in  order  to  re- 
ceive their  degrees.  He  soon  preached,  and  was 
invited  to  settle  at  Weymputh,  1656,  where  he  con^ 
tinned  5 1  years  a  faithful,  laborious,  exemplary  min- 
ister. He  had  such  a  gift  in  prayer  that  be  was  al- 
ways chosen  upon  publick  occasions,  as  Mr.  Prince 
tells  us  ''  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  their  reli^ous  ex- 
ercises.'* Upon  a  publick  fast  in  the  year  1696,  he 
prayed  two  hours  aiter  all  the  other  exercises  were 
over,  and  was  so  pertinent,  so  regular,  so  natural, 
so  free,  lively  ai)d  affecting,  that  towards  the  end, 
hinting  at  some  new  and  agreeable  scenes  of  diought, 
we  could  not  help  wishing  him  to  enlarge  upon 
them.  This  was  the  language  of  that  eminent  law^ 
y^r,  Mr.  Read,  to  Mr.  prince.  He  was  a  student 
of  college,  at  the  time,  and  he  said  his  fdlow  sto* 
dents  regretted  that  he  did  not  pray  an  hour  longer. 

Mr.  T.  was  invited  to  preach  the  election  sermoa 
three  times,  in  1674)  1683,  1695,  and  the  diacouss- 
es  ^re  excellent^  He  was  a  perscm  **  of  such  deep 
and  extensive  views  that  the  govemour  and  councU 
would  send  for*  him  to  come  1 5  miles, .  to  help  them 
with  his  advice  and  wise  observations.  His  inti* 
mate  friends  were  gov.  Stoughton,  Judge  Sewall, 
rev.  Mr.  Moodey,  WiUard,  Hobart  of  Newtown  and 
Thacher  of  Milton.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
secretary  Rawson.  Although  he  never  had  Uie  hon- 
our of  a  degree  at  college,  yet  upon  the  death  of 
president  Rogers  in  1686,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  but  excused  himself  from  accepting  that  hon- 
ourable station ;  but  acted  a  number  of  y^ar^  as  fe(f 
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tew  of  the  corporation.  He  died,  April  10,  1707, 
etat.  76. 

Mr.  Prince  says  his  father  was  "  an  instance  of 
what  eminent  men  of  the  civil  order  once  adorned 
6tir  New  England  churches,"  We  may  observe, 
that  the  son  was  an  instance  of  what  oikr  divines 
werfe  a  century  ago,  when  tl^e  first  gentlemfan  of  the 
civil  order  so  highly  respected  them  ;  Mr.  Pembef- 
ton  likewise  alludes  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Torrey, 
when  he  says  ,**  we  had  riot  dried  our  eyes  for  the 
loss  of  our  Samuel^  when  Providcncfe  opens  anc\«f 
the  fountain  of  our  tears  by  afiicting  \is  wi)3i  the 
news  of  another.  "• 

Trbadwell  Daitzel,  an  eminent  muthemati- 
cian,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
his  parents  came  from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He 
#as  graduatied  at  Harvard  College,  1754-  He  was 
elected  professor  of  ihathem^ticks  in  Ring's  Col- 
lejge,  New  York,  the  same  year  he  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge,  to  Vi^hich  place  he  was  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  professor  Winthrop.  He  died  a  fevtr 
yfears  after  greatly  lamented,  in  Chandler's  life  of 
president  Johnson,  after  speaking  of  their  obtaining 
thSs  excellent  young  man  to  be  professor,  hre  says, 
«Mn  the  year  175#,  there  was  a  private  comihence- 
ment  on  account  of  the  small  poi.  The  president 
&pent  the  winter  at  Stratford,  but  under  great  anxi- 
ety of  mmd,  for  he  left  Mr.  Treadwell,  the  mathe. 
matical  professor  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
whith  soon  turned  to  a  consumption,  and  put  a  pe« 
tied  to  his  life  early  in  the  spring. •' 

TauMBiTLt  Jonathan,  govetnpur  of  Cdnnfecti- 
cut,  was  a  descendant  from  the  early  settlers  of  Nev^ 
England.  Two  brotlvcrs,  of  the  name,  catne  from 
the  west  of 'England  into  the  Massachusetts  cbton;^. 
The  one  fixed  at  Charlestown,  the  dther  at  Ipswich. 
The  father  of  gof .  Trumbull  was  a  substantial  fcr- 
mer  in  the  toivn  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut.  When 
h^  wai  a  youn^  man  he  went  to  thii^  place,  and  wa$ 

*  Sermon  upcm  Mr.  VVillard* 
3  1. 
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one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  year  1 700.  He  emi- 
grated from  Westfidd  in  the  county  of  Hampshire^ 
where  his  father  had  removed  from  Ipswich,  who  was 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  yeomanry.  The 
govei  nour  was  bom  at  Lebanon  in  1 7 10.  In  the 
year  1723,  he  entered  Harvard  College*  He  eaiiy 
discovered  fine  talents  aiul  a  most  amiable  di$posi* 
tion.  He  was  a  modest  ingenuous  youth,  very  bash* 
ful  when  he  first  entered  college,  owing  to  lus  ten- 
der years,  as  well  as  retired  situation ;  but  he  was 
much  beloved  by  his  classmates,  and  when  he  lock. 
his  degree,  one  of  the  finest  scholars,  with  such 
accomplishments  as  qualified  him  to  be  useful,  as 
well  as  to  make  the  roost  conspicuous  figure.  He 
was  fond  of  the  study  of  divinity,  and  for  some 
years  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  jurisprudence,  and  soon  became  an 
eminent  civilian.  It  is  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  *'  that  many  of  the  first  characters  in 
Massachusetts  were  at  first  probationers  for  the 
ministry,  and  afterwards  made  a  figure  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  legislative  or  executive  courts  of  the  pro- 
vince." We  recollect  the  names  of  Stoughtoa^ 
Read,  Gridlcy  and  judge  Stephen  SewalU  That  gen- 
tleman adds,  that  when  persons  have  been  ordained 
they  ought  **  to  have  very  special  reasons  to  leay^ 
th6  profession  for  a  civil  employment."  We  have 
seen  an  instance  of  this  in  gov.  Saltonstall,  where 
the  publick  was  much  benefitted. 

Gov,  Trumbull  was  employed  in  many  civU  oR* 
ces  all  of  which  he  executed  with  great  fidelity,  and 
grew  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  as  he  advanced  in 
years.  He  was  an  active  man  in  publick  life,  51 
years  ;  15  of  which  he  was  govemour  of  Connecti* 
cut  colony.  When  he  first  went  into  this  office  it 
required  a  man  of  prudence,  firmness,  consistency 
and  ability  to  manage  affairs.  A  good  pilot  is  ne- 
cessary  for  every  bark  which  sails  on  the  tempes- 
tuous  sea.  In  Connecticut  the  appearance  was 
piore  tranquil  than  the  neighbouring  province,  but 
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the  clouds  were  gathering  which  soon  darkened  the 
fece  of  the  country.  Gov.  Trumbull  saw  the  storm 
burst  upon  Massachusetts  in  1775  ;  he  lived  to  see 
liie  auspicious  day,  also,  when  his  country  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  glory  of  her  inde- 
pendence.  No  man  could  guide  the  vessel  of  state 
with  more  care.  No  man  ever  loved  his  country 
inore.  During  the  whole  American  war,  he  showed 
himself  the  honest  arid  unshaken  patriot,  the  wise 
and  able  magistrate.  In  an  excellent  speech  he 
made  to  the  general  assembly,  October,  1783,  he 
thus  expresses  himself,  "  I  have  to  request  the  fa- 
vour  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  through  you,  of  all  the 
freemen  of  the  state,  that  after  May  next,  1  may  be 
excused  from  any  further  service  in  publick  life, 
and  from  this  time  I  may  no  longer  be  considered 
as  an  object  for  yoHr  suffrages  for  any  publick  em- 
ployment. The  reasonableness  of  the  request  I  am 
persuaded  will  be  questioned  by  no  one.  The 
length  of  time  I  have  devoted  to  their  service,  with 
my  declining  state  of  vigour  and  activity,  will  I 
please  myself  form  for  me  a  sufficient  and  unfailing 
excu^  with  my  fellow  citizens." 

This  excellent  man  departed  this  life  on  the  17th 
of  August,  17B5,  at  his  seat  in  Lebanon  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  His  father  had  lived  the  same  num- 
ber of  years. 

Gov.  Trumbull  made  a  great  collection  of  papers, 
mss.  8cc.  which  were  presented  by  the  family  to  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  several  of  them 
have  been  printed^ih  the  volumes  of  their  collections. 
They  consider  tlte  iirhole  as  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Among  their  honorary  members,  and  truly  honour- 
able men  is  the  present  Jonathan  Trumbull,  esq, 
the  eldest  son  of  his  late  excellency,  and  the  pre» 
sent  worthy  governour  of  Connecticut.* 

*  Mons.  Chastelleux,  who  saw  goy.  Trumbull  wben  he  was 
70  years  old,  writes,  ^  He  was  governour  by  excellence,  for  be 
had  been  so  15  years,  having  been  rechosen  every  it»o  yeara^  and 
equally  possesung  the  public  esteem*  under  the  Brttish*  goven^ 
inent  and  that  of  congress.    His  whole  U&  is  devoted  to  businessi 
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Tvc^ES  J0HV9  D.  D.  a  cdebnUcd  divine  apd 
controversial  writert  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col> 
•lege,  174),  and  ordained  over  the  first  church  at 
Mewjbury  in  1745.     He  was  a  man  of  very  superi- 
our  abilities,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  witb 
diligence,  he  shone  wi£  a  mild,  engaging^  as  weli 
as  briiUant  lustre  amidst  the  stars  of  our  churpbcs. 
Being  a  man  of  inquiry,  like  some  of  his  ^at  prc^ 
dec^ssors,  he  was  subjected  to  vexations  and  triids, 
on  account  of  his  opinions,  .which  differed  fixviy 
the  generality  of  the  neighbourh€K>d«    He  had  too 
fair  a  mind  to  disguise  his  sentiments  and  too  much 
honour  ^nd  liberality  to  impose  them  on  others*  He 
mver  willingly  entered  into  ^  theological  dispute, 
but  whenever  he  was  called  qpon  to  defend  bi^ 
tenets,  did  it  with  b^oldness  and  sl^ill,  as  a  reaqoa- 
er,  a  mw  of  pious  sentiment,  a  divine  filled  with 
christian  candour,  and  influenced  by  the  love  of  re* 
ligion.  No  m^  was  less  opinionated,  or  discovered 
mpre  pleasantness,  good  humour  and  good  man* 
ners  in  social  intercourse.      In  his  writings,  howr 
ever,  upon  controverted  points,  while  he  treated  th0 
subject  with  reverence,  he  indulged  a  vein  of  hu? 
mofir  and  satire,  against  hi^  antagonist  which  gave 
a  keen  edge  to  his  style,  and  made  dry  arguaoents 
entertaining.     This  appears  ip  a  work  of  his,  enti- 
tled, ^*  a  brief  account  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  so 
called,  convened  in  the  first  parish  of  tiewbury, 
March  31,1767."    T  hey  had  several  sessions,  and 
he  printed  an  account  of  each  sjession  as  soon  as  it 
was  ended ;    and  at  tlie  conclii^iipA  of  the  whole,  a 
sermon.  Acts  xx.  17,  18,  **  being  a  minister's  ap- 
peal  to  bis  hearers  as  to  his  life  and  doctrine."  Mr. 

which  he  passionately  loves,  whether  important  or  not,  or  rather 
mtth  rtspccl  to  him  there  is  none  of  the  latter  description.  He 
has  all  tlie  siniplicity  in  his  dresi,  all  the  importance  and  even  all 
the  pedantry,  hecoming  the  great  magistrate  of  a  small  republic. 
He  brougin  to- my  mind,  the  burgomasters  of  Holland,  the  Hem- 
siuses  and  the  Barneveldts,'*  kc. 

H«  mentioned  seTend  other  things  mingled  with  the  mistakci 
ofatraielkr. 
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A^ronHutchioMn  one  of  the  council  proacbod,  and' 
wrote  against  him,  whidi  he  answered  very  live^^ 
keen  and  pointed  remarks* 

Another  spiritual  adversary  of  Mr.  T*  was  the 
?ev.  JonaUum  Parsons  of  Nencbnryport*  .  Thoao 
who  were  disaffected  to  Mr.  T«  weqt  over  to  hia 
church,  and  were  aided  by  him,  ia  making  excep. 
tioQs  toi  their  minister's  pcoaching  unitil  they  be- 
pooEie,  aa  thorns  in  hts  side.  In  the  year  1751  Mr.  T. 
printed  a  pamphlet  *^  observations,  on  the  doctrines 
nod  vncharitableness  of  the  sev..  Jonathan  Parsons,  M  ^ 
&c».  These  wtatc  followed  by  another  pamfihl^ 
ffteverai  yi^ars  after,  in  which  he  vuidacated  the  civil 
government  of  this  province  from  that  gentleiQan^s 
severe  charges  of  spiritaal  tyranny  ud  slavery. 
This  was  printed  1774,  Mr«  P.  made  no  reply.  Mr. 
Tucker  had  another  controversy  with  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  very  respectable  dergy- 
aan^  and  zealous  calv^nisL  This  was  managed 
With  9&Qre  gravity  and  respectful  attention  to  the 
^^racler  of  a  brother  in  tl^  ministry.  In  the  year 
1767,  the  rev.  James  Chandler  of  Rowley,  printed 
'  a  sermon  in  which  was  a  marg^al  note  aimed  at 
what  Mr.  T.  had  written  conceriung*'  confessions 
of  faith."  Mr.  T.  addressed  a  printed  letter  to  Mr. 
Chandler^  in  which  he  spake  against  making  any 
vule  of  faith,  but  the  bible.  To  this  Mr.  Chandler 
refdiied  in  a  sensible  sedate  manner,  but  defended, 
with  .some-  zeal,  the  doctriaes  of  the  New  England 
churches,  and  the  propriety  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, &c.  This  produced  a  ^^  second  letter  from 
Mr.  Tucker  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  vindica- 
tion," 1768, 54  pages. 

The  same  year  Mr.  T.  was  chosen  to  preach  the 
convention  sermon  ;  be  also  preached  the  election 
sermon,  1771 ;  and  the  Dudleian  lecture,  1778.^ 

*  Beside  the  i^iblications  above  mentioned,  he  printed  four  ser- 
mons upon  evangehcal  subjects,  and  a  thanksgiving  sermon  in 
\  1756.  Se\'eral  ordination  sei*mon9and  other  occasional  dicourses. 

Also  a  scimoO)  Mark  xv*.  15, 16  ;  on  John  vi.  44,  17S9^ 
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The  university  of  Harvard  pr^ented  him  with  his 
diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from 
ill  health,  but  was  not  wholly  taken  off  irom  has  la- 
hours  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which 
event  took  plape  on  the  22d  of  March,  1 792. 

Ukderhill  John,  capt.  one.of  the  first  planters 
of  Massachusetts,  was  the  friend  of  sir  Henry  Vane^ 
and  sent  by  him,  as  commander  of  the  colony  troops 
to  Saybrook  in  1637.      He  made  the  attack  wiUi 
capt.  Mason  upon  their  fort  at  Mistick,  where  the 
fierce  spirit  of  that  tribe  was  broken  by  the  loss  of 
so  many  men  as  were  then  destroyed  i  even  Sassacus 
was  4i&couraged,  and  fied  to  the  Mohawks,  and  ve- 
ry soon  those  Indians,  as  a  tribe,  were  extinguish- 
ed.    In  1641,  Underbill  was  chosen  governour  of 
K:ceter  and  Dover,  but  his  honours  did  not  set  well 
upon  him  ;  be  was  soon  in  deprest  circumstances. 
Gov.  Winthrop  tells  a  long  story  of  his  setting  up« 
on  a  stool  of  repentance  in  the  Boston  church,  with 
a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  and  making  a  confession 
of  his  sins.      His  character  was  very  excentrick  in 
many  things,  and  in  whatever  be  did  he  run  to  ex- 
cess.      He  was  a  very  great  enthusiast  in  religion, 
but  a  debauchee  in  practice.    It  is  surprising,*  how. 
ever,  that  when  he  was  accused  of  such  immorali- 
ties, the  church  censure  did  not  rest  wholly  upoft 
theses,  One  great  crime  was  that  he  dated  his  con- 
version  from  a  time  he  was   smoking  tobacco. 
Hence  they  thought  it  not  sincere.    It  was  necessa- 
ry to  be  under  the  *•  preaching  of  the  word." 

After  seeing  many  changes,  capt  Underbill  left 
the  New  England  provinces,  and  died  among  the 
Dutch  at  Manhadoes.     IVinthrop. 

UsH£&JoHN,  lieut.  governour  of  New  Hamp* 
shire,  was  counsellor  of  Massachusetts  after,  their 
charter  was  taken  away,  and  when  Dudley  had  a 
commission  as  president,  in  1686.  The  same  year 
we  find  his  name  among  the  counsellors  of  sir  £d<^ 
mund  Andross.    He  was  also  treasurer  of  this  pn> 
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vince,  and  it  is  said  he  was  /of  eminent  service  tjUi  . 
purchasing  the  dbtrict  of  Maine.  By  some  he  was 
held  up  to  public  odium,  as  an  enemy  to  New  En- 
gland, one  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  their  charter 
rights  for  the  sake  of  his*  own  aggrandizement.  By 
odiers  he  is  represented  as  just  and  honest,  a  true 
lovtf  of  the  country,  though  on  the  side  of  prerog- 
ative. While  he  was  lieut.  governour  o^  New 
Hampshire  he  was  not  a  popular  character,  perhaps 
lus  own  interest  led  him  to  act  against  the  interest  " 
of  the  people.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  f 
Samuel  Allen,  esq.  and  therefore  had  every  tempta- 
tion to  assist  lift  maintaining  the  large  claims  of  tho 
fitmily.  After  he  was  dismissed  from  the  govern- 
ment, he  left  that  province,  and  retired  to  his  estate 
at  Medford,  near  Boston,  where  he  diedi  Sept.  Ist^ 
1726,  etat.  79. 

Vans  sir  Henry,  was  the  son  of  sir  H.  Vane, 
who  was  in  king  Charles's  court.  A  very  pious 
man,  but  no  fonatick.  His  son  was  equally  fanati- 
cid  in  politicks  and  religion.  Displeased  with  the  ' 
manners  of  men  in  his  own  country,  he  came  into 
New  England.  In  1 635,  on  the  3d  of  March^  he 
was  made  a  freeman  of  tiie  colony.  In  1636,  he 
was  chosen  governour.  The  Boston  people  were 
very  fond  of  him.  The  country  people  did  not 
like  him,  and  the  next  year  exerted  themselves  to 
put  him  out  of  office.  This  caused  some  goads 
to  his  earthy  nature  though  his  friends  pretended 
that,  in  his  mind,  all  was  heaven.  His  religion 
was  pure  antinomianiam.  His  adherents  said  ihat 
sanctification  was  no  evidence  of  justification,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  personal  holiness^ 
Many  of  them  settled  Rhode  Island.  Sir  Henry 
went  to  England,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  O. 
Cromwell,  was  an  hot  headed  zealot,  an  enemy  to 
the  presbyterians  as  well  as  royalists.  He  was  a  i 
imm  tossed  about  by  new  opinions,  and  the  mere 
aport  of  his  feelings  worked  up  to  a  kind  of  spirit- 
lud  ardour.     His  ideas  of  Christ's  imputation,  1^ 
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hkn  to  believe  univer^l  salvation,  which  indeed 
is  very  consistent  with  antinomian  principles. 
And  he  Was  as  zealous  in  diffusing  his  ideas,  that 
all  men  should  be  happy^  as  he  had  been  to  prove  that 
none  .but  he  atod  a  very  fewxithers  should  besaved» 

When  the  royal  party  prevailed,  and  Charles  IL 
ascended  the  throne.  Vane  had  no  idea  that  he 
irfiould  be  CKoepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity.  He 
was  executed  for  treason,  June  14,  166i.  '^  His 
enthusiasm,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  excited  by  the  pros- 
pects of  f^lory,  embellished  the  conclusion  of  a  life, 
which,  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  the  prevalence  of  that  princi{^e. 
In  ail  his  behaviour,  there  appeared  a  firm  and  ani- 
mated intrepidity,  add  he  considered  his  death  but 
as  a  {Passage  to  that  eternal  felicity,  which  he  be- 
lieved prepared  for  him." 

Sir  Henry  left  some  writii\gs,  mostly  religiou  s. 
Men  of  reason  and  sentiihent  may  wonder  how  jso 
great  a  man  could  write  so  weakly,  or  so  crude* 
ty.  All  are  hot  alike  unintelligible :  '*  The  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  written  by  sir  H.  Vane,  con- 
tains serious  and  good  observations.  A  copy  df 
it,  is  in  the  historical  library.  Some  have  thought 
the  father  of  our  govemour  was  the  authoun 

Vassall  WixLiAK,  the  18th  associate  mcQ* 
tibned  in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  came  ove^ 
9A  the  5th  assistant  Mr.  Prince  says,  that  although 
6n^  of  the  patentees  and  assistants,  yet  in  the  lists 
cf  the  courts  he  could  not  find  his  name  mentioned^ 
He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1631.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  N^w  England,  and 
settled  at  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  colony.  When  JaUiai* 
ca  was  taken,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  es- 
tates which  his  posterity  enjoyed  till  the  revolution. 
William  and  bis  brother  Samuel  Vassall  were  lesA 
puritanical  than  those  friends  on  the  new  p\antfl[ti<Mi^ 
and  soon  manifested  their  diftr^ence  of  opinion. 
When  the  Browns  cart*ied  their  complaints  bomtB 
against  Endicot,  aiid  tibe  matter  was  referred  to  cfer« 
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tain  gentlemen,  Samuel  and  William  Vassal  were 
two  of  the  referees,  chosen  by  the  comrplainants ; 
Winthrop,  Johnson,  &c.  were  chosen  by  tlic  com- 
pany,     nutchinson  and  Prince. 

Wadswohth  Benjamin,  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  the  son  of  cdpt.  Samuel  Wadsworth, 
who  was  killed  at  Sudbury  in  1676..  He  was  bom 
^t  Milton  in  1669 ;  was  graduated  1690,  and  or^ 
dained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  1696. 
In  "July,  1725,  he  was  installed  president  of  the  col- 
lege. His  mind  was  rather  strong  than  brilliant,  a$ 
si"  preacher  he  was  grave,  but  not  animarted.  He  de. 
livered  his  sermons  without  notes,  arid  his  memory 
tvas  so  tenacio^is,  that  on  all  occasions  he  could 
'quote  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  bible,  without  re- 
curring to  the  pages.  Hence  he  retained  t\\  Xht 
learning  he  acquired  in  his  youth,  which'was  of 
jp^eat  advantage  to  him,  when  he  was  president. 
The  general  opinion,  howevei*,  was  that  he  was  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  pastor  of  a  church,  than  to  be  mas» 
ter  of  the  school  of  the  prophets.  He  had  confined 
liis  studies  to  theology,  and  was  not  k  rtian  of  extew- 
sive  erudition,  or  much  acquainted  with  the  scietw 
ces.  He  departed  this  life  March  16,  1 787,  etat.  68.* 

Walter  Nehkmiah,  was  born  in  Irdand,  De- 
cember,* 1663,  where  he  had  the  rudiments  of  hi$ 
education.  When  he  was  13  years  old,  he  could 
tion verse  in  latin  fluently.  About  the  year  1680, 
his  father  came  into  New  England,  and  put  hife 
son  under  the  care  Of  the  celebrated  Chcever, 
who  declared  the  lad  to  be  completely  fitted 
for  college.  He  was  graduated  1684.  After  leav- 
ing college,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  sake  of 
learning   French,  and  he  was  so  fond  of  the  lan- 

•  His  works  are  a  discourse  on  ihe  last  judj^ment,  1 709  ;  k 
small  volume  of  sermons  in  12  mo.  1711.  Luke  14,  16  ;  an  ar- 
tillery election  sermon,  1700;  election  sermon,  1716  ;  ivrelre 
sermons  in  1717  ;  and  in  1718,  an  essay  for  spreading  the  gospel 
into  ignorant  places  ;  lliree  sermons  in  1722  ;  one  in  1725  ;  als3 
an  essay  upon  tlie  decalogue  ;  and  fourteen  sermons  upon  a  gooc} 
conscience  ;  a  discourse  upon  the  christian  Sabbath. 
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guage,  that  he  afterwards  procured  many  Frencb 
aiithours  ;  and  he  conversed  so  much  with  the  pre* 
testant  refugees,  that  he  could  preach  to  them  in 
their  native  tongue.  In  1688,  Oct.  1 7,  he  was  ordmsr 
ed  over  the  firstchurch  ia  Roxbury.  Theoldaposdey 
loha  Kliot,  hearing  him  preach,  declared  he  must 
have  him  for  his  colleague.  Mr.  Dudley  opposed 
so  sudden  an  invitation,  but  approved  the  choice 
when  they  had  &rther  proof  of  his  talents.  He  cofi^ 
tinned  the  pastor  of  this  church  above  AD  years,  and 
died  September  17, 1750,  aged  87.  Mr..  Elibt^ied 
in  1690,  having  been  minister  58  years.  He  said  of 
Mr.  Walter,  tluit  he  would  be  a  most  brilliani  ligfal 
of  the  New  England  churches.  He  was  indeed  an 
admirable  preacher,  as  well  as  fine  schcrfsur.  Hit 
discourses  were  always  studied,  and  he  deliverer} 
them  with  great  animation,  though  with  a  feeble 
voice.  He  always  liad  a  very  delicate  bodily  frame ; 
and  was  very  small  of  stature.  His  character  and 
preaching  were  often  the  subject  of  pnoae  to  youiw 
candidates.  When  he  was  very  old  he  preserved 
the  affection  of  the  people,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
publick.  Being  a  meek  and  humble  christian,  bc^ 
had  his  conversation  in  the  simplicity  of  tra^^  and 
sincerity  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  W.  never  put  himadf 
forward  to  preach  upon  publick  occasions,  wad  waf 
seldom  persuaded  to  print  any  of  his  discourseau 
He  published  several,  however,  which  were  very  ^c* 
ceptable,  and  are  read  to  the  prc^nt  time,* 


*  A.  sermon  V warning  unfruitfiil  hearerg,  wMch  has  beta  fe- 
printed  ;  also*  the  body  of  aio  anatomitad;  a  discourie  vpam 
vain  thougbta ;  the  great  concern  of  man  ;  the  wonderfulneaaof 
Chriat;  the  holinesB  of  heaven;  and  the  convention  aermon)  1733. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons  waa  printed  after  his  death) upon  the  55 
of  Isaiah,  with  an  account  of  him,  from  which  the  compiler  baa 
taken  some  facts.  Other  ooticea  were  oommooicaied  bf  those 
who  knew  him.  To  these  might  be  added  Dr.  Colman*s  opin* 
ion,^*  when  one  is  hearing  Mr.  \V.  it  seems  aa  if  anf  man  coukl 
preach  ao^  yet  few  can  equal  him  **  Mr.  Pemberton  used  to  aayt 
« I  know  no  man  that,  in  his  preschang}  reconciles  persjuaqty 
with  accuracy^  like  Mr,  Waiter/* 
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^  A'L  T  B  R  Tn  an  A  8 ,  soti  of  the  mini  Aer  of  Rox* 
"^Uiy,  wae  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  171S«  was 
ordained  his  father's  colleague,  'October  19,  17.18^ 
2U»d  died  January  10,  1724.  He  possessed  a  very 
«xtfa<^dinBry  genius,  having  iXL  his  father's  vivaci* 
ty  and  richness  of  imagination,  with  more  vigour 
^f  ilitellect.  When  he  was  at  college  he  waA  not  a 
hard  student,  and  was  too  fond  of  company.  His 
Ultimate  associate  was  {(An  ChecUey,  who  had 
Buch  leaning  with  his  wit  and  humour.  This  •was 
a  grief  to  his  father ;  ^nd  his  uncle  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  who  warned  him  to  beware  of  that  man ; 
but  however  he  might  be  attached  to  lus  friend  for 
his  companionable  qualities,  he  soon  entered  iitto  a 
pabliok  dkencdtien  with  him  upon  theological  senti^ 
ments.  Cbeckley  wrote  oertain  dtalegues  upon  pre* 
destinaticm,  in  which  he  threw  sarcasms  upon  the  re* 
^ion  of  our  fathers,  which  Mr.  W*  answered.^ 
Dr.  Chauncy  in  his  account  of  eminent  men,  says, 
'*  there  was  no  subject  but  what  Mr.  Walter  was 
easinently  acquainted  with,  and  such  was  the  pow^ 
<er  he  had  *ovet  his  thoughts  and  words,  that  he 
eould'  readily ,  without  any  pains,  write  or  speak  just 
as  he  would;  thathe  mad^  himself  master  -of  iHl 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  learning,  by  taking  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him ;  and  that  had 
he  not  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  would  have  been 
known  as  one  of  the  first  of  our  great  men." 

«•  In  the  fear  17.19,^0,  an  tnonjnnous  pamphlet  was^pablish- 
€d).entit]edy  Choice  diilogiies  between  a  godly  minUter,  and  an 
honest  countryman,*  concerning  election -and  predestination,  de* 
teoting  the  Uso  principles  of  a  certain  man,  who  calls  himself  a 
presbyterian  of  the  church  of  England.  By  a  reverend  and  labo* 
rtons  pastor  in  Christ's  ilock>  by  one  who  has  been  for  almost 
twice  thirty  years,  a  fiuthful  and  paihfol  labourer  in  Christ's  Tioe- 
yard. 

This  was  answered  in  a  book  of  about  80  pages  duo.  entitled, 
a « choice  diatoguc  betweeh  John  Fauatust  aooojoreri  and  Jack 
Xocy  his  friendt  occasioned  by  some  choice  diak^es  lately  pub* 
liBhed  concerning  predestination,  Sec.  By  a  young  stripling.  The 
anther  was  wdl  known* 
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. .  He  <xGelleci  also  *<  in  tbe  science  of  harmoay,*^ 
and  printed  a  book  upon  the  groutid  work  of  mu» 
sick,  with  the  rules  which  have  been  generally  in 
ui^e^  His  book  was  a  standard  work  in  New  Bag- 
landt  9ear .  half  a  century.  The  tuneft  he  ooUected 
were  introdiiced  i|ito  our  churches  when  there  was  re* 
gular  ^ingingi  aqd  hi3  rules  taught  hi  t)ie  ^cho^rfs* 
^ealsopuhli(»bedaserBiQnupon.2SAmuel»  xxiii.  1, 
^^  Thje  sweet  ps^jiinist.of  Israel."  A  morebea^ti* 
iul  composition  .does  not  exist  aitioog  the  occasiqo* 
fd  sermons  haiided  dowB  to  vs  firom  our  &ther6»  It 
discovers. muc^  learning  a^  well  as  pieus  sentiaent. 
This  sermon  was  preached  at  the  Boston  lecture, 
1 723,  and  printed  at  the  desire  of  the  nunidters.  It 
i$  dedicated  to  judge  Dudley.  The  next  year  he 
publi&hed  a  ^^  aserinon  upon  the  scriptures,  beiiig 
the  only  rule  of  faithand  pvaotiqet"  This  w«»  also 
pres^ched  9^  th^  Bpsttpnlecture^  and  wa^  very  accept* 
able  to  the  publipk. 

Waxp  N^^riiAtfixUati  eccentrii^k  geniua,  and 
learned  divjuie,  iwa$  the  son  of  the  j-ev.  John  Ward 
of  Haverhill,  and  bom  1570.    He  was^  educated  at 
the  universijty  of  Cambridge,  and  c^me  injLp  this 
country,  1634.     He  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Ipswich,  then  called  Agawam*     In.  1941,  he  was 
invitied  by  the  freemen  to  preach  the  election  ser« 
moo.     This  was  rather  a  political  than  an  evangeli- 
cal discourse,  accwding  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  which 
he  has  been  imitated  by  preachers  in  modern  times. 
It  is  a  good  observation,  and  has  been  often  repeated^ 
•*  that  the  election  sermon  is  the  pulse  by  which  we 
pan  tell  the  state  of  the  body  politick."       Mr.  W. 
had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  was  a  traveller^  and  knew 
so  much  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  that  he 
was  employed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  New 
£ngland.     Though  a  pious  man  he  was  very  eccen- 
trick  in  his  conducts       He  soon  left  his  charge*  at 
Ipswich,  was  without  employment  for  some  time, 
and  returned  to  lingland  in  1 647,    •   He  was  after- 
wards a  settled  minister  at  Sheffield,     The  account 
of  his  death  is  in  1653. 
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His  works  aire  curious  and  sefttee.  The  l>o6k  en* 
titled  the  *'  simple  cobler  of  Agaiwam/*  which  he 
wrote  at  Ipswich,  and  printed  afterwards  in  his  na- 
tive couatry^  is  a  medley  of  wit  and  humoyr,  origi. 
nal  observation  in  a  strange  style,  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage ;  yet  interesting  the  attention^  where  we  can- 
not approve  the  remarks*  He  was  an  enemy  to  tol- 
eration in  every  shape,  a  great  bigot  to  his  own 
OfSiuiions,  and  wonderfully  ingenious  and  satirical 
tgainst  those. of  a  different  opinion. 

He  wrote  other  books  of  humour^  and  soitie  laxhi* 
ed  treatises,  but  none  have  come  dowh  to  the  pre- 
aeot  age,  but  the  *^  simf^  cobler,"  -which  has  pass« 
^  through  many  editions.    Wtmhr&p. 

Warp  JohNw  son  of  the  famous  Nathaniel  Ward^ 
was  born  in  England^  1606,  before  his  father  left 
Haverhill^  The  place  where  h^  settled  in  this  colo* 
ny,  was  c^led  Haverhill,  a  pleasant  spot  on  Merrt«* 
mack  river,  where  he  continued  a  faithful  pastor 
from  1646  to  the  year  1694.  He  preached  Nov.  19^ 
of  this  year,  being  then  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age, 
and  died  of  paraly  tick  affections,  Dec.  37.  Magnalla. 

Waub  ARTEkAs,  major  general  of  the  Ameri^ 
oan  army  ^  deserves  a  distinction  among  those  patri- 
ots who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
aod  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  having  received 
wt  honours  of  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1748. 
He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  general 
court  for  several  years ;  and  one  of  the  provincial 
congress  in  1774^  Hd  had  served  in  the  war  pre- 
vious to  the  peace  oS  Paris*  When  the  revolution* 
ary  war  commenced,  he  w{»  the  first  officer  in  rank, 
and  commanded  the  troops  at  Cambridge  till  gen. 
Washington  arrived.  No  man  could  show  more 
firmness  and  intrepidity  than  he  did  upon  some 
trying  occasions*  When •  Washington  was  generaK 
issimQ,  he  was  the  first  major  general,  and  com- 
manded the  division  at  Roxbury.  Gen.  Thomas 
and  gen.  Heath  were  brigadier  generals.      He  re- 
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signed  Ms  Commission  in  177t,  and  went  into  the 
civil  lin^.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  dt 
Massachusetts,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  po* 
litical  integrity,  his  independency  of  spirit,  and  stea^ 
dy  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Jn  1786^ 
he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  and 
chief  justice  of  the  conrt  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county  of  Worcester.  A  lawless  mob,  with  Wheel- 
er and  Convers  at  their  head,  arose  to  wihinge  the^ 
government,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  tlie  t5ouxt^ 
houst  with  bayonets  fixed  to  oppose  the  court* 
Gen.  Ward  behaved  with  coolness  and  intrepidity^ 
and  used  every  wise  method  to  bring  them  to  con* 
sideration.*  After  the  constitettion  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  he  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress, ^nd  then  retired  to  private  life,  where  he  Hv- 
cd  some  years,  receiving  honour  and  respect  from 
the  peofrie.    He  died  at  Newbury  in  the  year  1800» 

Warhaii  John,  came  over  with  the  company 
firotn  the  west  of  England,  who  settled  the  town  <^ 
Dorchester  in  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  He  and  Mr. ' 
lM[averick  continued  together  fcx*  six  years.  He  then 
went  to  Connecticut  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
town  t>f  Windsor,  and  continued  With  this  people 
till  his  death,  the  1st  of  April,  1670.  He  was  the 
only  minister  who  used  notes  in  his  preaohing,  but 
was  more  animated  in  his  deliverv  than  most  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  a  very  excellent  divine.  He  Was 
subject  to  hypochondriack  complaints,  which  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  at  times,  as  to  fill  his  mind 
with  spiritual  gloom.  He  frequently  administered 
the  communion  without  partaking  of  it,  thinking 
himself  unworthv,  when  no  one  else  doubted  Iw 
qualifications.     Magnalia. 

Warren  Joseph,  major  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  was  born  atRoxbury.  His  parents  were 
respectable,  and  in  that  place  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  when  he  was  but  15  years  old,  and  receiv* 

•  Min^t's  history  of  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts. 
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ed  the  honourt  of  that  seminary  in  1759  ao^  ^T^^* 
Having  turned  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  was 
soon  qualified  for  the  practice,  and  in  tbeyear  1764^ 
when  the  small  pox  spread  through  Boston,  and 
vast  numbers  were  inoculated,  he  was  among  tb^ 
physicians,  who  were  most  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion. Had  he  confined  bis  views  to  professional 
business  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  affluence  of 
wealth,  with  a  high  reputation.  He  certainly  waa 
happy  in  the  affection  of  a  numerous  part  of  this 
town^  who  had  the  most  lively  opinion  of  his  human- 
ity  and  skill.  His  f^ne  address,  as  well  as  his  taste 
for  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  gained  him  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  the  polite  and  learned,  while 
his  frank,  open  dispositioji,  and  obliging  attention 
to  persons  under  various  circumstances  of  humaa 
distress,  caused  him  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  those 
who  tread  the  humble  walks  of  life.  But  his  mind 
was  too  ardent  and  active  to  be  confined  to  the  du- 
ties of  a  profession,  and  he  was  a^  stranger  to  the 
passion  of  avarice.  He  soon  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  talents  as  a  fine  writer,  and  also  his  elo- 
quence and  patriotick  zeal.  These  were  manifi:st- 
ed  upon  many  occasions  from  the  year  the  stamp 
act  was  passed,  to  the  time  of  the  war  which  sepa- 
rated the  colonies  from  the  parent  country.  He  was 
in  the  class  of  bold  politicians  ^  as  they  were  then  disr 
tinguished  from  the  moderate  whigs.  While  some 
made  a  distinction  between  internal  and  extern^ 
taxes ;  while  many  were  sending  petition  after  i>eti' 
tion  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  while  the  generality 
of  the  people  dreaded  a  war  on  account  of  our  want 
c^  resources,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  British  na- 
tioi/;  he  felt  siiperiour  to  these  fears  and  despised 
the  suppliant  tone  of  children  to  mother  Britain  ; 
he  was  uniform  in  his  opipion  that  every  kind  of 
taxation  was  complete  tyranny  ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon expression  with  him,  that  we  could  fight  our 
QWn  battles,  if  Great  Bricain  sent  her  armies  over 
ibt  Atlantick.      He  was  persuaded  that  they  never 
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.woi)ld  Send  large  armies,  in  which  he  woiild  have 
found  himself  mistaken^  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer ;  but  allowing  they  made  ever  so  great  ex- 
ertions to  conquer  Americ^^  they  could  only,  in  his 
4>pinion,  destroy  the  seaports ;  they  would  not  be 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  country  ;  and  he  said  that 
we  ought  tjo  make  any  sacriQces  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  ;  or  be  so 
<mean  and  pusillanimous  as  to  tremble  at  the  rods 
which  would  continually  be  shaken  over  our  heads. 
From  the  year  1768,  a  number  of  politicians  met 
at  each  other's  houses  to  discuss  publick  affairs,  and 
to  settle  upon  the  best  methods  of  serving  the  town 
and  country.  Many  of  these  filled  publick  offices, 
But  the  meetings  were  private,  and  had  a  silent  in* 
fluence  upon  the  publick  body.  In  1772  they  agreed 
to  increase  their  number,  to  meet  in  ^  large  room, 
ond  invite  a  number  of  substantial  mechanicks  to 
join  them,  and  hold  a  kind  of  caucus^  pro  bono  piib^ 
lico.  They  met  in  a  house  near  the  north  battery, 
and  more  than  60  were  present  at  the  first  meeting* 
Their  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Warren 
and  another  gentleman^  and  they  never  did  any 
thing  important  without  consulting  him  and  his  par- 
ticular friends.  It  answered  a  good  purpose  to  get 
«uch  a  number  of  mechanicks  together ;  and  though 
it  number  of  whigs  of  the  first  character  in  the  town 
were  present,  they  always  had  a  mechanick  for  mod- 
erator, generally  one  who  could  carry  many  %'otes 
by  his  influence.  It  was  a  matter  of  policy  likewise 
to  assemble  at  that  part  of  the  town.  It  had  the 
effect  to  awake  the  north  nvind^  and  stir  the  waters 
of  the  troubled  sea.  By  this  body  of  men  the  most 
important  matters  were  decided — they  agreed  wbb 
should  be  in  town  offices,  in  the  general  court,  in 
the  proviocial  congress,  from  Boston.  Here  the 
committees  of  publick  service  were  formed,  the 
plan  for  military  companies,  and  all  necessary  means 
of  defence.  They  met  about  two  years  steadily  at 
one  place.      After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  tlw 
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gace  of  asseinUing  li^s  knov^,  and  they  met  it  (he 
reen  Dragon  in  the  spring' of  1775,  with  as  ma- 
ny more  frpfn  the  south  en|),  an4  ^  reeonis  of 
their  proceedings  are  stiU  presei'ved.  The  writer 
of  these  memoir^  has  been  a^ssiired  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  of  this  catfctis^  that  they 
were  guii:led  by  the  pnidenqp  and  ski^l  nmoage* 
ineiit  of  Dr.  Warren,  whp,  with  all  his  zeal  and  irrt* 
tability,  ws^  a  man  ca)cuhitpd  tp  carry  on  any  secret 
business  ;  and  that  no  man  ever  0id  mf  pifest  tfhcn 
vigilance^  circumspection  and  care.  In  every  coun* 
pry  there  are  politicians^  who  are  the  mere  cymbals 
of  the  mq^^  and  answer  spme  good  purpose,  whe4 
they  are  not  left  to  themsehes.  In  this  country^ 
through  all  stages  of  the  revolution,  we  had  man^ 
Stichi  who,  to  their  own  imagination,  appieared  to  di^ 
rect  the  affairs  of  the  publick.  Such  men  were 
never  admitted  to  be  inembers  of  the  .  caucus 
here  mentioned  ;  many  of  them  never  kpew  the 
secret  springs,  that  moved  the  great  wheels,  bot 
thought  themselves  very  important  characters^  be« 
oause  they  werb  sons  of  Gboty,  and  excelled  otfa^ 
ers  in  garrulity,  or  made  a  loader  cry  upon  the 
wharves,  or  at  comers  of  streets. 
.  Dr.  Warren  was  twice  chosen  the  poblick  ort^ 
ter  of  the  town,  and  his  oratkiris  were  among  the* 
beat  compositions,  as  any  one  w)U  seie,  who  oeadaC 
the  volume  containing  til  the  pratibons,  spoken  on 
tilt  5d|  of  Mnrcfa. 

^t  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  was|  peKiaps  thr 
most  active  man  in  the  field.  His  soul  beat  to  arms, 
Bi'  adon  as  be  learnt  the  intentidn  of  the  British 
troops.  It  is  said,  in  the  memoirs  of  gen.  Heath> 
that  aball  grazedhis  hair,  and  took  of  part  pf  hi^ 
ear  lock. 

He  was  ready  i}pQp  fjvery  alarm ^  frofn  tilts  time, 
tfll  be  was  slain.  N  othing  ^eould  be  }n  a  more  oon^ 
ffased  state  than  the  army  which  fi#s^  httstiiy  assem- 
bled* at  Caml^ridgc.  This  nnd|scipiined  body  ol 
nieti  wer^  kept  tog^iier  by  a  fti)r,i^ho  ^eseCTsA  welt 
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6f  their  cottotry.  Anoiif;  tkem  gens.  «Ward  zn§ 
Putmtn  were  distinguished^  die  one  for  his  finn» 
prudent  conduct^  and  the  ether  for  his  roraantick 
courage.  Dr.  W^  was  perhaps  the  man  who  had 
4ie  most  inftueooet  and  in  whom  the  people  in  the 
environs  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  pbced  ^their 
iiigheat  eosfidence.  He  did  wonders  in  presenriag 
iMtt  among  the  troops^  Four  days  before  the  bat> 
tie  of  Banker's  HiU  he  was^appotiited  major  f;eiier« 
alofthe  American  army.  When  the  enlrem^ 
iBcnts  were  made  at  Breed's  Hill,  he^  to  encourage 
the  men  within  the  lines,  went  down  from  Cam*- 
bridge^  and  acted  as  a  volunteer.  Col.  Pres* 
cot  commanded  the  party  within  the  lines,  and  eoL 
Starhs  die  men  who  were  without,  behind  a  nSl 
fence,  and  did  such  amazing  execution  by  a  well 
directed  fire. 

Gen.  Warren  fell  in  the  trenches*  A  female  his* 
torian  of  the  war  tells  us,  that  he  chose  to  dieratiber 
tlnm  be  taken  prisoner.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  kaow 
horn  this  can  be  ascertained.  Wc  always  under- 
stood he  was  kitted  outright,  and  had  not  athb  owo 
option  any  of  the  ciroumstanoes  of  ins  death.  « 

It  b  truCt  however,  that*  at  all  limes  he  discover- 
ed the  greatest  fortitiule  Mid  bravery,  and,  as  he  fir- 
ed an  ornament  to  his  country,  his  jdeath  reflecleda 
li»tre  upon  Imnselftaod  the  cause  he  so  warmly  es- 
ponsed.  No  pecsoR's  fidlwas  e ver  naore  regrettedt 
and  yet  no  one  could  help  feeling  die  smtimMii  who 
repeated  the  line 

Diiids  ctdeosnim  eat  pro  patris  raori. 

Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  his  death 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  damp  the  joys  of  vic- 
tory,  and  the  cypress  would  be  bleuded  with  the 
a  urel.  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  in  addition  to  our 
defeat,  and  at  a  time  when  the  distracted  state  of 
our  affairs  preatly  needed  his  advice,  threw  a  gloom 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  excited 
the  most  sincere  lamentation  and  mourning.  The 
elegant^the  generous  and  buiouine  ^<  all  mingled  the 
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*«3rtni(ia^etick  'tear;^'  tnd  pnd  their  resgMcts  to  hb 
meiBory. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1776,  when  the  British  troop* 
left  Boston,  his  body  was  brought  from  Brtei?t 
JSiih  where  it  had  bin  undistingaished  fit>m  hi* 
fellow  Boldiersv  to  be  entombed  in  a  Boston  burial 
place.  The  several  lodges  of  free  masons  preced- 
ed, and  multitudes  of  his  fellow  oititens&iUowed, 
•the  eorpse.  An  eloquent  orator,  a  broker  mason, 
pronounced  the  funeral  eulogy,  in  the  Stone  Chap* 
el.  The  exordium,  addressed  to  the  ^'  Dlustrioua 
JB.eUcks,'^  had  a  very  strong  effect  upon  .the  auditory^ 
Otn.  Warnen  had  been  grand  master  .of  freemai 
aona  through  North  Americaforanumber  of  years, 
and  aU  the  friends  of  thexrafi  now  highly  jospect 
bis  memory. 

Having  said,  that  in  private  life  gen.  Warren  waa 
amiable,  wt  repeat  it,  that  in  person,  mind^  and 
manners  he  was  equally  well  accomplished.     He 
'^amed  the  love  of  those  who  lived  with  himin  faals^ 
4tit  of  intimacy,  while  the  publick  voice  celebrate 
-fid  his  virtues.      With  sensibili^s  uncommonly 
strong,  and  a  zeal- which  blazed  in  .the  cause^of  lib- 
erty, he  was  candid,  generous,  and»ready  to  do  kind 
offices  to  those  who  had  diferent  seotimentS'  con* 
-  cerning  the  iOooirovony.     There  are  perscms  no^ 
living,  who  recoUeot  bis  polite  attentions,  when 
they  were  sUghled  and  wounded  by  others  whose 
.minds  were  less  Jibend,  or  more  corroded  with  .par- 
ty spiriL 

•— — -Cui  pudor,  et  jusdtifli  soror, 

Jncorrupta  fides,  nudaqu^  Veritas. 

Quando  uUum  invenient  parem.? 
Muliis  ille  bonis  flcbilis  occidit. 

Weare  Meshecb,  president  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  descended  from  respectable  ancestors, 
who  were  concerned  in  most  of  tne  publick  and  po- 
litical transactions  of  the  province.  He  himself  was 
engaged  above  30  years  in  publick  employments. 
Jle  was  first  chosen  representativCi  from  the  "town 
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of  Hamilton,  for  the  genenl  court.  In  ditepk^  hir 
iucceeded  his  father,  and  was  also  a  magisirale  Amp 
the  coantjr.  For  some  years  he  was  speaker  of  Ae 
house;  In  the  year  1754,  when  the  AtnertctD  con-* 
gress  assembled  in  Albany,  he  wab  ap^hited^  com* 
missioneri  His  kitowtedge  of  the  law  ^iidified  hin 
for  a  pboe  on  the  bench-  of  jddges  <»f  thQ  supffMiie 
court.  In  the  year  1777»  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice*  .  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  *  was  an 
active  man  in  managing  the  concerns  of  New  Hatf  p« 
shire.  lie  was  amiually  elected  presldettt  of  tbil 
body  politick^  or  chief  magistrate,  from  1776  t» 
1784,  when  a  coftstitutton-  was  formed  for  the  state* 
The  people  paid  so  nltich  respect  to  Mmi  as  to  ehooee 
him  their  first  president,  though  it  was  evident 'his 
age  and  infirmities  required  rest  from  his  puUioll 
Wiboursi  He  sought  tttireifient,  and  ftcsigned  die 
office  before  another  election.  The  historistt  of 
New  Hampshire  delineates  hk  character/'  as  a  per- 
hOiH  not  of  inventive  or  original  genius,  but  of  clesr 
discernment,  extensive  knowledge,  sccurtte  )«dg«> 
ment^  a  calm  temper^  a  modest  deportment,  •»  up^ 
right  and  benevolent  heart,  and  a  habit  of  prudence 
and  diligence  in  discharging  the  various  duties  of 
publick  and  private  life."* 

WsLb  TboMAs,  first  pastor  of  the  churA  in 
Roxbury,  came  from  n  town  called  Tirlmg,  ia  Es^ 
aex.  Not  being  willing  to  submit  to  the  ceremo- 
nies,  as  the  law  required,  he  was  obliged  lo  teave  dio^ 
place,  and  became  over  to  New  £ngbnd,intheiye«r 
1632.  He  was  immediately  invited  to  settle  at  Rox- 
bury.  He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents^ 
and  a  favourite  with  the  magistrates.  He  distiii« 
guished  himself  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  be- 
ing  one  of  her  principal  opposers,  and  afterwards 
wrote  a  book  to  expose  the  errors  of  those  secta* 
Hes.f    In  Winthrop's  journal  continual  mention  is 

*  Iklknap's  history,  vol,  lu  page  435; 
t  The  book  i«  cntui«do*  short  story  .of  the  dse,  c«igQ«nd  mm 
of  thcAutinoroians,  Fanr«iiists  add  Libertines,  that  infested  the 


Itikdit  bf  the  calling  tipon  tninisters  for  adTice. 
Weld  was  always  present  \  hence  we  may  supposi^ 
him  a  very  pnident  atid  judkiious  man,  as  welt  as 
good  minisWn  ^  He  was  sent  agent  to  Great  Britaiil 
with  Hogh  Peters  in  1641,  and  never  returned^ 
HewetfiC  t»  Ireland  wiAi  IordF(E>rbes,  where  he  stays. 
ed  for  sonue  time,  and  thM  Heturnied  t&  his  parish; 
which  wiis  a  living,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham^ 
ftom  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662. 

WiKTwoafH  JoH»>  lieufc  govemonr  of  New 
HamfsMre,  was  the  son  of  William  Went  worth,  one 
tffthe  first  sutlers  of  the  country^  an  amiable,  pious, 
sensible  man,  who  Was  a  ruling  elder,  and  adorned 
his  station  in  the  chuit^h.  The' son,  a  man  of 
^mterprize  and  spirit,  wu  commnnder  of  a  ship,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  acquired  a  good  estate, 
if  not  the  afAuence  of  wealth.  He  lived  in  a  style 
of  elegance  beyond  his  neighbours,  and  was  more 
of  a  gtotleman  in  his  manners,  was  popular  in  his 
address^  and  received  continual  marks  of  pubHck 
lavour.  -Having  been  5  years  a  counsellor,  he  was 
appomted  lieut.  govemour.  His  commission  had 
anneited  to  it  the  name  of  Joseph  Addison,  who  was 
then  secretary,  I7th  Dec^  1717.  The  prople  were 
satisfied  with  his  administration.  They  thought 
htm  more  wise  and  moderate  than  his  predecessors, 
and  more  attached  to  their  interest.  The  muhitude 
floon  distinguish  between  men  whose  object  it  is  to 
Make  the  most  af  an  office,  and  such  as  love  their 
country,  or  have  an  eye  to  the  pubiick  good,  while 
they  are  willing  in  some  measure  to  serve  them- 
aelves.  Selfish  men  are  not  fit  for  pubiick  stations  ; 
yet  few  men  are  so  patriotick  as  to  sacrifice  their 

churches  of  New  England.*'  There  is  an  ediiion  of  it  in  4to. 
1692,  in  ihe  hbrary  of  Harvard  Cotleq^e.  His  oihcr  works  were, 
an**  answer  to  W.  It.  his  narration  ofopinions  and  practiceii  oi  the 
New  tn^laiMl  churches/*  4tt>i  1644;  '*  the  perfect  Pharisee  un- 
der monkish  holiness.^  This  he  and  three  other  ministers 
wrote  in  1654.  It  was  levelled  against  the  Quakers ;  and  aj. 
terwards  they  tfroic  **  the  false  Jew  detected,"  &c.  aj^aiiist  a  man, 
who  pretended  !•  be  first  a  icvr,  and  then  an  Anabupiist. 
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Mm  oofiGtms  entirely.      The  geoeral  a^sseodfailf 
made  frequeiyt  giants  to  thek  Ueut.  gQvernourt  be* 
lieving  him  to  be  upright,  and  that  he  made  every 
exertiDn  to  ^erve  the  province.      He.  received   to« 
kens  of  aifection  from  them ;  but  sm  alienation  hap* 
pened  m  the  year  1 726.     The  general  asaenMy  had 
continued.  S  years.  It  was  dissoivad  of  course  whea 
king  George  I.  died.     A  new  asseoibVy  being  call* 
ed,  the  iieut.  governoiiri  not  satisiied  with  their  firo- 
eeedings,^  dissolved  ^m  by  hfe  authority,  which 
was  legal*  as  gov.  Burnet  had  hot  yet  anived  ;   but 
it  excited  acrimonious  ieelmgs*      These  wiere  in«* 
creased  wl^en  the  next  assembly  met,  and  he  nega- 
tived their  speaker^  Mr.  Nathaniel  Weare.  Nothing 
lipppened  in  this  dispute^  however,  to  make  him  feaiv 
ful  o£  losing  his  office.     Their  opinions  varied,  and 
they  debated  with  some  temper.     His  conduct  was 
iq^proved'  ky  Burnet  when  he  was  govemour   of 
[New  Hampsliire  as  well  as  Massacbueetts.  Mr*  W^ 
had  the  misfortune  to  offend  gov.  Belcher,  who  was 
very  unreasonable  in  the  degree  of  his  resentfoent: 
The  Iieut.  governour  had  written  letters  of  frieiuJU 
ship  to  Mr.    Shute  and  Mr.  Belcher  while  they 
were  in  England.     Belcher  received  his  letter,  amd 
returned  his  attentions  when  he  came  to  New  Uamj^ 
shire.     But  upon  learning  that  he  made  the  «ame 
kind  of  address  to  Shute^  was  very  angry^  and  not 
<inly  refused  common  civilities,  but  made  use  of  his 
authority  to  lessen  the  importance  of  lus  statioa. 
fie  said  that  Wentworth  ivas  guilty  <^decepuoiu   It 
was  only  that  kind  of  artifice  which  politicians  make 
use  of  to  preserve  their  places.   It  was  what  Belcher 
himself  had  i>ractised  in  some  measure  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Massachusetts,  and  what  his  enemies 
used  to  some  purpose,  when  they  effected  his  dis- 
missal from  his  gavemment*  It  was  also  bad  policy 
on  this  account ;  he  put  all  Wentworth's  friends  in 
opposition  to  him,  who  might  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  his  political  trials.      Mr.  Wentworth 
lived  not  long  afier  Belcher  entered  on  his  gore  m- 
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ment.  He  died^  Dec.  12,  1730,  in  the  59th  year  of* 
his  age.*  Belknap^s  history  of  Aen»  Hampshire.  • 
Wemtworth  Benninc,  govcrnour  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  the  son  of  lieut.  gowrnour  Went- 
worth,  arid  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated,  in  1716.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  business,  and  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  Ports** 
mouth.  He  was  sent  to  the  general  assembly,  as  one 
of  the  representatives,  and  advanced  to  a  seat  at  the 
council  board.  He  was  always  in  opposition  to 
Belcher,  during  his  whole  administration.  When 
Mew  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  govermticnl 
he  w^s  promoted  to  the  chair  in  the  year  1741.  He 
did  many  things  to  render  himself  popular,  and  to 
promote  the  honour  of  the  station,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  province.  A  ruler  in  a  popular  govern^ 
ment  may  always  expect  opposition.  If  he  act  frotn 
the  purest  motives,  he  will  meet  with  some  who  en- 
vy his  situation,  and  with  others  who  have  claims 
that  can  never  be  satisfied.  Belcher  had  also 
firiends  in  New  Hampshire,  who  could  feel  no  very 
great  attachment  to  a  man  who  had  uniformly  found 
iauft  with  his  measures.  The  enemies  of  gov-,  bhtr. 
ley  were  scattered  through  the  New  England  pro-> 
rinces.  Wentworth  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and 
this  excited  an  opinion,  that  he  approved  his  arbitra- 
ry measures.  He  was  a  zealous  episcopalian,  like^ 
wise,  which  caused  jealousies  among  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  New 
England  churches.  With  all  the  opposition  from 
political  or  religious  prejudices,  he  continued  his 
administration  longer  than  any  of  the  other  gover- 
nours.  This  office  he  resigned  in  the  year  1766, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  whose  talents 
added  lustre  to  a  family  which  for  many  years  had 
been  the  most  brilliant  in  New  Hampshire,   and 

•  A  very  good  portrait  of  licut.  govcrnour  Wentwbrth  is  in  th^ 
room  of  the  historical  society.  It  was  presented  by  bis  grandson,. 
flir  John  VVemwoirUi. 
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T^hose  amiable  qualities  gained  lum  the  love  as  wdl 
IIS  applause  of  all  classes  of  p(Sople. 

Gov.  B,  Wentv^ortl)  found  bia  situation  very  on- 

fleasitnt  ^nd  his  seat  very  uneasy,  the  latter  part  <^ 
is  administration.  Such  piortifications  he  only 
shared  in  common  with  all  who  have  held  high  and 
important  stations  in  this  or  perhaps  any  country « 
Dr.  Belknap  observes,  that  '^  notwithstanding  some 
instances^  in  which  a  want  of  magnanimity  was  coti<« 
spicuous,  hia  administration,  in  other  respects,  was 
l>eneficial.  Though  he  was  highly  censured  fiar 
granting  tbf  best  lands  of  the  province  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  view4 
pf  pecuniary  reward,  yet,  the  true  interest  of  Ae 
country  was  certainly  promoted  ;  hepa^8e  the  gnn^* 
tees,  in  general,  were  better  husbandmen  than  the 
people  <)f  New  Hainpshire. 

West  Sakvei*i  t).  D.  ap  emuient  ditrine*  met^* 
physical,  theological  and  controversiid  writer,  wa^ 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1754« 
pome  years  after  he  left  Cambri<te(?,  he  was  ini^teA 
to  take  charge  qf  the  church  at  Dartmouth.  The 
f^n  of  the  town  in  which  he  settled  has  tdace  taken 
the  name  of  New  Bedfofi^*  H^  was  a  very  extras 
ordinary  person  in  his  way,  and  his  name  certaiid^ 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  every  h^k  of  American  hi* 
Ography.  His  mind  wi^s  very  capacious  and  strongs 
his  reading  extensivfi,  and  being  very  cpmMunicH-' 
tive,  he  frequently  instructed  ai^  entertained  tboas 
ivho  desired  information ;  hb  company  was  dstf 
nolicited  by  men  of  Uterttry  taste  from  all  -parta 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  peculiarly  fond-  o( 
^fsociating  with  those  who  maintained  die  cause  of 
rational  religion  and  christian  liberty.  His  pu^ 
talents  alpne  would  not  have  given  him  eele|»ity# 
He  had  a  commanding  vcnce,  but  knew  not  how  fi^ 
modulate  it';  his  attitude  and  manner  were  very 
uncouth,  and  he  would  never  attempt  to  touch  4ie 
p^sions.  His  common  discourses  were  cardeasly 
written,  but^  upon  publicly  Qccasions,  when  he  to^ 
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lutos  in  composing  them,  were  very  excellent.  He 
was  great  as  a  biblical  cri^k,  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  with  the  ^ame  advantages  he  **  had 
fallen  little  short  of  Buictorf,  Mede,  Pool,  Kenicott,'* 
ficc^     In  politicks  he  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  section  of  the  province 
where  he  dwelt.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Aiher-* 
ican  war  he  was  brought  into  general  notice  by  a 
particular  circumstance!.  There  were  certain  letters 
intercepted  which  were  supposed  to  contain  a  secret 
and  criminal  correspondence  witli  the  enemy.     He, 
being  a  curious  and  philosophical  man,  was  exa* 
ployed  to  decipher  them.    It  was  acknowledged  bf 
the  writer,  that  he  did  the  business  correctly.     Hd 
was  chosen  to  preach  the  election  sermon,  in  I7t6« 
The  next  year,    1777,  he  preached  at  Ply  mouthy 
on-the  22d  of  December.     He  took  a  passage  from 
the  Ixvi.  of  Isaiah,   *'  Shall  a  nation  be  born  at 
once  ?"  and  applied  it  to  the  independence  of  Ameh 
ica. '  Whether  the  novelty  of  the  sentiment,  or  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  had  the  most  effect,  it  is  cer*^ 
tain,  that  no  sermon  was  ever  more  the  subject  of 
prabe.     No  person,  who  reads  the  discourse  at  thi^ 
present  day,  caui  conceive  the  impressions  which 
were  then  made.      To  some,  however,  it  appeareci 
a  playfulness  of  fkncy ;   but  to  him  every  thing  def 
livered  was  a  solemn  reality.     He  was  so  tenacious 
of  his  opinion,  that  he  was  huirt  if  any  man  express^ 
ed  a  doubt  upon  the  subject;-    When  the  copyeA^ 
tion  met  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  to  fyrtn  9  con- 
stitution for  the  state,  he  was  ik  leader  in  several  of 
'die  debates;   and  during  the  whole  session  was  a 
very  influentisd  and  important  member.     He  was  al- 
so a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  whicll 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stains,    He 
preached  Uie  Pndleian  lecture  upon  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  J  782.       The  university 
presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  xJivinity, 

•  Anthology  for  M»rch,  1S08.  , 

0 
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179S*  He  was  one  of  th^  original  members  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences^  and  ap 
honorary  member  of  the  philosophical  society  in 
Philadelphia.  The  oddi^ties  of  this  good  man  have 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  remark^  and  have  ex« 
cited  the  mirth  of  humourists.  In  his  days  of 
heahh  and  vigour  such  things  were  lost  amidst  the 
excellencies  of  his  cliaracter,  or  absorbed  in  the 
splepdour  of  his  reputation .;  but  in  his  latter  days 
all  his  foibles  were  spread  and  exaggerated.  His  old 
age  was  full  of  infirmities^  and  his  friends  could  on. 
ly  look  wi^h  pity  upon  the  relieks  of  a  mind  which 
was  once  so  superiour  as  to  command  admiration* 
He  departed  this  life,  Sept..  24,  1807.* 

\\^H&iE]:.ocK  EleazeKi  D.  D.  president  of  Dart* 
mouth  College,  was  educa.te4  atyalejCollegeywd  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  that  seminary^  1733.  He  ws^s 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  to\yn  of  Letxaion; 
was  a  minister  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  pious 
sentiment^  and  bis  ministry  was  blessed  with  uo- 
common  success.  ,  His  active  views  were  not  coo- 
fined  to  christian  cbucches^  although  great  revivals 
of  religion  took  place  ^yri^ig  the  pourse  of  his  mio- 
istry^  but  his  ardent  mind  was  employed.in  the  coo- 
version,  of  the  ^tbori^nals  of  tl^  land.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  opened  ai^  lujdi^n  charity  school  in  which  a 
number  of  children  of  the  natiyes  might  be  educat- 
ed, and  become  n^issjbpa^i;ies  among  their  several 
tribes.  This  Scheme  originated  with  Mr.  John 
Sargeant  at  Stjopkbridge,  who  begun  a  school,  and 
procured  assistance  from,  many  well  di^osed  and 
liberal  gentlem^^p.  .  He  died  in  1749,  before  his 
plan  was.  accomplished.  Mr.  Wheelock  revived 
the  business,  and  called  it  Moore's  school,  in  hon- 
our to  the  name  of  its .  greatest  benefactor.    This 

*HiB  other  publicattons  were,be6tde  6cc&«ioinil  isennMii^a  letter 
upon  Infant  baptism ;  essaya.oh  libcsrty  and  neceanity.  To  tlieae 
Dr.  Edwards  replied  in  a  volume  very  aWy  written.  Dr.  Wcat 
thought  he  had  mistaken  his  meaning  in  some  passages,  and  bad 
prepared  further  iUustratiotis  of  the  subject|  but  did  not  live  to 
finish  the  work. 
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.school  was  kept  at  Lebanon  a  number  of  yearj. 
In  1770,  Dr.  Whcelock  removed  it  to  New 
Hampshire.  There  he  had  to  subdtie  the  wilder* 
ndss,  and  to  instruct  Indian  youth.  Other  scholars 
were  added,  until  a  greater  nnmber  of  missionaries 
were  prepared  from  the  Gnglish  than  the  Indians* 
From  this  institution  grew  a  Nourishing  college, 
where  learned,  orthodox  mimsters  were  qualiii. 
ed  to  fill  vacant  churches.  It  is  now  a  univer* 
sity  in  high  reputation.  The  funds,  however, 
are  kept  separate.  The  money  raised  in  Scotland 
is  appropriated,  and  at  this'  time  several  Indian 
youths  are  instructed  agreeably  to  what  was  express- 
•ed  in  the  foundation.  The  first  commencement  at 
Dartmouth  College,  was  held  in  1771.  The  rev# 
Dr.  Wheelock  died  in  1779,  aged  69.  His  son,  the 
hon.  John  Wheelock,  is  his  worthy  sitccessor,  and 
4il80  professor  of  history. 

Wheelwright  Jt>Hfr,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous men  in  the  beginning  of  the  plantations,  was 
brother  in  law  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  of  the  same 
mind  concerning  justification,  though  he  did  not 
pretend  to  have  such  ipecuUar  revelations.  He  had 
a  more  correct  judgment,  but  not  much  greater 
stability.  He  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  was 
involved  in  her  suiflbrings.  In  1637^  be  iwas  ^an* 
ished  the  colony,  having  pceached  a  aermon  ^e 
year  before  at  Boston  which  gave  great  <^ence.  It 
was  pleasing  to  several  members  of  tlie  Boston 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  one  of  the 
preachers.*  A  complaint  however  was  made  to  the 
general  couctiof  some  things  he  deli vered^as  tending 

*  Mr.  Wheelwright,  minister  to  a  branch  of  that  church,  at  a 
place  since  called  Braintree  (where  the  town  had  some  lands)  was 
eager  and  zealous  against  a  covenant  of  works  ;  and  was  banished 
by  the  court  for  wbsi  *vaa  calkd  aediiion,  by  the  same  role  which 
will  make  every  disaeot  .from,  or  opposition  to,  a  majority  in  any 
religious  affairs  to  be  sedition,  and  an  iniquity  to  he  punished  by 
the  judge.  The  mnxor  part  must  ctlways  be  seditious,  if  it  be  se- 
dition to  deiend  their  own  opinions,  &c.      Caliender^s  century 
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to  sedition,  tihA  tKsturbance  of  the  plmtetion*  M& 
-Wk  put  forth  a  rejdy  to  the  complaints  agnnst  hiai, 
ia  which  he  endeavoured  to  clear  the  doctrhie  of  die 
sermon  from  sedition,  and  deohured  he  only  meAnt 
to  explain  liie  doctrine  of  grace«  Htibbard  nvfs^ 
^*  that  in  this  he  differed  from  the  sermoa,  and  was 
confuted  by  some  of  the  ministers  wkh  ^tromg  ar- 
guments."  But  it  seems  Mr.  Cotton  replt^  to 
"dieir  answer,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  could  norbe 
prevailed  upon  to  make  any  recantation ;  which 
might  have  saved  him  many  difficuhieSy  and  pre* 
vented  the  division  of  the  c<dotiy.  Some  of  the 
magistrates  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  their  mm- 
ister«  He  was  the  peculiar  friend  of  Mn  Coddti^- 
ton,  also  of  Asp&nwall  and  Cc^gfgeshall,  membcM  of 
the  general  court  from  Boston,  who  were  expelled 
the  house  for  signing  die  petition.  Hence  a  ^3 
strife  was  consequent  upon  religioaa  eontratiofia* 
It  Was  this  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  aefetlefldent,  and 
a  new  government,  at  Rhode  Island*'  Mrw  W.  after 
his  banishment  went  to  New.Hampshire,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  chureh  at  Exeler. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Hampton,  and  thence  to 
Salisbury*  In  the  year  1644,  he  wrote  to  the  gov* 
ernour  of  Massachusetts,  made  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  offence,  and  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  the 

Seople*  It  has  always  seemed  very  strange;  that  he 
id  not  go  with  his  friends  to  Rhode  Island  instead 
of  removing  to  New  Hampshire;  His  conduct  in 
New  Hampshire  discovered  an  ambitious  tura^  a 
desire  to  be  chief,  and  to  have  that  influeiu^e  over 
the  people  which  his  learning  and  abilities  gave  him 
some  claim  to  expect.  Hence  he  might  prefer  be* 
ing  where  none  could  appear  in  competition  with 
him.  The  gentlemen  who  went  to  Rhode  Island 
were  shrewd,  sensible  men  )  some  of  them  ^fited 
ibrethren,  who  thought  themselves  superiour  to  their 
teachers.  In  1758,  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  in  Eng- 
land,  a  great  favourite  with  Cromwell ;  he  then  cor- 
responded with  bis  friends  in  New  England.      A 
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ktttr  tto  tlie«hiirdi  of  Hampton  i9  pi:e9erved«  When 
he  retarned  to  Americii  i«  not  mentioned ;  but  ho 
lived  to  be  the  oldest  minister  in  New  England*  He 
died  in  1680,  leaving  children  who  wore  bigMy  xe« 
^pectable  fw  their  cburacter  and  stations.  .  His  smi, 
grandson^  Md  great  grandson  were  counsellors  of 
MassaehttsettSr 

WiocLaswoRTB  EowAKQy  D*  D.  Hollis  prO' 
feasor  of  divini^at  Harvard  College^  was  the  sop  of 
Michad  Wigglesworthi  pastor  of  the  diurch  at 
ilaldea^  who  was  graduated  in  1651»  and  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  corporation.  He  died  June  10|  1705| 
aged  74.  Among  lib  publications  Was  a  poem,  cidled 
the  *^  Day  of  Doom,"  which  has  beea  celebrated  by 
good  peq[de  in  New  England*  It  is  a  curious  and 
acarce  bocA.  His  son  Edward  was  graduated  in 
1710,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  highest  class  of 
lus  CDOflempomries.  To  an  extensive  knowledge  in 
his  profiession,  he  added  the  ornaments  of  classical 
literature*  He  was  idso  as  remarkable  for  his  piety 
as  his  learning*  As  a  minister  of  a  particular  church 
he  might  not  have  shone  among  the  popular  preach- 
ers ;  but  he  was  completely  aceomplished  for  the 
chair  of  divinity  professor.  As  soon  as  the  bene v^ 
olent  and  pious  Mr.  Hollis  of  London.  laid  a  found* 
dation  for  such  a  professorship  in  New  England,  iht 
eyes  of  ^  clergy  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Wig- 
l^eswortlu  Dr.  Colman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hdliil 
speaks  of  him,  '^  as  a  man  of  known  and  exemplary 
paety,  literature,  modesty,  meekness,  and  dther 
christian  ornaments.''  He  was  publickly  inducted 
into  his  office,  m  the  college  hall,  Oct.  24, 1732, 
and  in  1724,  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation. 
The  university  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  with  a 
diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  in  the  year  1730.^  He 
was  elected  rector  of  Yale  College,  but  declined 
t)n  account  of  his  deafness  which  also  un&tted  him 
to  shine  in  conversation,  for  which  he  had  fine  ta* 
lents.  On  this  account,  however,  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  his  studies,  and  his  Wptures  were  filled 
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with  arguments,  excellent  thoiightSi  fibend  views 
of  the  christian  doctrines,  and  just  discriminatioa 
of  the  contested  points.    His  polemical  picioes  ga^e 
him  a  high  reputation  abroad,  as  well  as  in  New 
England.    The  Whkefieldian  controversy  eihplcqred 
the  pens  of  several  divinesy  some  of  ^i/vliom' exposed 
l|is  vanity  and  enthusiasm,  which  he«  had  eoou^  of 
when  he  was  a  young  manias  he  afterwaids  confess- 
ed ;  none  wrote  in  such  an  engaging  and  interesting 
manner  as  professor  Wigglesworth.      He  wrote  ia 
an  animated  and  nervous  style,  and  mingled  tke 
glow  of  resentment  with  a  delicate;  satirical  mode 
of  reproving. a  man  who  had  endeavoured. to  Uast 
the  reputation- of  an  institution,  which  he  knew  oo* 
thing  about.  Dr.  Wiggles  worth  wrote  his  answer  to 
Mr.  Wbitefield^s  reply  to  the  college  testimony;  ia 
1745.  In  1754,.  he  preached  two  lectures  upon.'* ibe 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  ordinary  amlextra« 
ordinary  ministers  of  Christ. '*      These  were  occa* 
sioned  by  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching  at  Cambridge, 
and  were  prmted  at  the  request  of  the  students.*    . 

The  latter  years  of  Dn  Wigglesworth's  life  wcne 
years  of  infirmity  and  pRain.  He  was  patient  and  sub- 
missive, an  example  to  those  who  highly  estimated 
his  character*  He  died,  January  19,  1765,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age. 

WiccLEswoRTH  Edwaid,  D.  D.  SOU  of  the 
f  rst  HoUis  professor  of  divinity,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1 749  ;  was  tutor  when  his  father . 
died)  and  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  professor* 
ship.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  very  much  at- 
tached to  the  ituerests  of  the  college.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Winthrop,  in  1779,  he  was  elected  feU 
low  of  the  corporation.  When  the  society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians 

*  Other  priiTted  werks  ol"  Dr.W.  are,  lectures  vipon  the  pmusb- 
floent  of  the  wicked  ;  on  the  imputation  of.  Admin's  guilt ;  upon 
Teprobation;  inspiration  of  the  O.  T.  trial  of  the  spirits;  Oudle* 
Ian  lecture,  upon  the  infaliibilitf  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  -also  a 
sermon  on  the  death  oi  president  Wadaworth. 
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in  North  America,'  established  a  corresponding 
board  in  Boston^  he  was  chosen  secretary*  He  re- 
ceived  a  diploma  of  doctpr  of  divinity  from  the  unU 
versity  of  Harvard  in  the  year  178^. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  one  of  the  original  mem* 
bers  of  the  Ame2;ican  academy,  of  arts  and  sciences. 
.  Being  unable  to  attc^nd  his  professional  duties  b;f^ 
reason  of  paralytic^l  affections,  which  greatly  debil* 
itatpd  his  mind  and:  body,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship m  17dl.  But  the  legislature  of  the  college  con- 
tmued  him  as  professor  em^mus  till  his  death,  iu 
1794.    -^  •    .      ' 

J^e  published;  in  the  year  1775,  V  calculations  oa 
iV^perican  population^  with  a  table  f<^  estimating  the 
amual  increase,"  &c.  He  printed  two  ser- 
Qiohs,  one  >^  upo^  the  death  of  Dr.  Winthrop ; "  the 
other  wfi^  the  Di^dl^iaQ  lecture  *^  against,  theerror^^ 
of  the  chMrch  oif  liome,"  1786^  . 

.  WiLLARB  Samuei^,  pastoT  of  thc  Old  South 
t^hiirch  in  Boston,  and  vice  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of 
M^ssacbiisetts. .  Jlis  descent  was  honourable.  His 
fath^^was  a  member  of  the  coqncil,'and  at  the  head 
of  the  militia.*  He. sent  his  son  to  Harvard  CoU 
\^'^i  ^ba^  h?  might  receive  a  liberal  education.  His 
genius  wt^  uncommon,  and  he  made  such  progress 
in  his  studies,  as  garve  lively  hopes  of  future  useful- 

'  *fVi  1654,  major  Simon  WiUard  commi^cljed  Uie  army  sent 
against  the  Narragansetts.  .The  commisdoners  of  the  united 
colpnies  agreed  to  raise  270  foot  and  40  horse.  The  Indians, 
with  Ninigret  their  sachem,  retired  into  a  swamp.  Willard  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them  in  that  situation,  and -the  for- 
ces returned  with  no  other  success,  than  taking  a  few  Pequods 
who  hadheen  with  the  other  Indians  after  the  destruction  of  their 
tribe.  The  commissioners  were  displeased  with  this  retreat,  and 
charged  Willard  with  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  Ninigret,  which  had  always  been  insufferable,  and  would 
now  be  increased.  Hutchinson  observes,  that  major  Willard,  be^ 
ing  a  Massachusetts  man,  might  comply  with  the  views  of  the 
colony.  They  were  averse  from  a  war  with  the  Indians,  or 
Dutch.  It  was  the  second  time  of  their  preventing  an  open  war, 
cpntrai7  to  the  minds  of  six  commissioners.  The  court  acted 
with  more  policy,  than  honour  and  justice. 
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hes9«  He  wfts  tettled  in  the  first  place  at  Groton, 
an^  obscure  situation  for  a  man  of  such  great  abili- 
ties> '  who  was.  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but 
an  eloquent  speaker^  possessing  every  qualification 
necessary  to  give  a  great  man  a  splendid  reputation. 
The  place  where  he  dwelt  being  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  flock  of  which  he  was  pastor  scat- 
tered'in  the  wildem'esg,he  was  invited  to  fix  his  sta- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  where  he  became  a  great 
blessin^^  to  the  churches^  and  of  emment  service  to 
the  college.  ^<  The  providence  that  occasioned  hid 
removal  to  this  place,"  says  his  eulogist,  **  was  aa 
awftil  judgment  upon  the  whole  land ;  yet  was  even- 
tually a  mercy  in  this  respect,  that  it  made  way  for 
the  translation  of  this  bright  star  to  a  nnore  coospiC'* 
l^ous  orb,  where  his  influence  was  more  extensive 
and- beneficial ;  and  an  this  it  was  a  great  blessingf 
to  this  congregation,  to  this  town,  and  to  all  New 
England,  His  common  sermons  mig^t  have  been 
|>ronounced  with  applause,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  greatest  divines.''*  Bnt  as  a  writer  he  has  been 
more  known  to  the  succeeding  generations.  He  was 
tond  of  publishing  his  works,  and  was  csdled  upon 
on  fdl  great  occasions  to  deliver  his  sentiments  from 
the  pulpit.  No  divine,  except  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,- 
in  this  country  prepared  more  works  for  the  press  ; 
and  they  were  all  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  an* 
thor,  and  edify  pious  people*  He  died  in  the  68th 
yen*  of- his  age,  Sept.  12,  1707,  having  been  minis* 
ter  «of  the  third  church  in  Boston  from  April  10, 

1678.t 

^  Pemberton's  discoursesi  fMige  I  %7. 
t  His  works  are  numerous.  In  16T3,  he  published  three  ser* 
mons,  coivtaining  useful  instruction  for  d  professing  people  ;  the 
artillery  election  sermon,  16f  6  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  goY.  Leve- 
rett,  1679  ;  animadversions  upon  the  Baptists,  1681.  From  this 
time  to  1690,  about  20  sermons,  or  tracts.  In  1683,roiscellane' 
ous  observations  on  witchcrafti  in  a  dialogue  between  S.  and  B* ; 
in  1693,  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  rules  fpr  discerning  the 
limes;  in  1694,  the  election  sermon  ;  and  artillery  election  ser* 
mon  in  1699.  The  same  year,  a  course  of  sermons  upon  spirit** 
ual  devotions ;  in  1700,  a  volume  of  sermons  ou  the  Uesscd  aiAit» 
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WiLLARD  JosiAH,  Secretary  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  soi>  of  that  &mous  dirinci 
Mr.  Samuel  WiUard,  was  born  in  Boston.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUegis,  1698*  The 
pext  year  he  was  chosen  ti^tor,  and  continued  ii| 
that  office  till  fae  entered  on  his  travels.  Havinn^ 
visited  several  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Eu« 
rope,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  tn^proved  it| 
mind  and  manners.  His  piety  gave  a  lustre  to 
his  moral  character,  and  he  appeared  with  the  dig- 
nity, grace  and  politeness  of  the  gentleman  in  his 
private  walk,  and  in  every  pubUck  station.  In 
17 1 7  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province ;  in 
173 1 ,  judge  of  probate  f  in  1734  he  was  elected  on? 
of  his  majesty's  couneil.  He  resigned  most  of  fai^ 
publick  offices  as  he  grew  into  the  vale  pf  years} 
put  continued  to  do  his  duty  as  secretary  tHl  M9 
death.  He  departed  this  )ife.  Disc,  fi,  17I&,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Sewall»  and  Mr.  Prince, 
each  printed  a  funeral  sermon  upon  the  occasion,  iq 
which  his  character  is  fully  delineated.  These  gen- 
tlemen  wefre  intimately  acquainted  wit|i  him ;  Mr^ 
Prince  had  been  his  pupil. 

'  WiLLiAVs  RopxB,  imnister  &(  the  gospel,  and 
govemour  of  the  Providence  plantations,  was  bOFi| 
^n  Wales^  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Englatid  before 
he  came  to  Boston,  but  disliking  this  foriii  apd  gov^ 
cmtnent  of  the  episcopal  church,  he  |eft  his  native 
country,  and  came  into  this  American  wiideme^s. 
^ere  lie  e9pectie4  tp  ^njoy  liberty  of  thinking,  and 

and  a  number  6f8ing;le  sermons  on  ptrticular  texts  of  scripture, 
^r  particular  occaaioD^ ;  ip  1701,  a  number  of  sertpops  upon  Sa- 
tanfs  tumptatipBs';  t^  upon  brotherly  love,  &c. ;  in  I70$,abntff 
reply  to  George  Keitli ;  in  1704,  a  setmon)  Romans  vul  ^i  $vib 
1V06,  the  just  man'^  prerogative,  a  serroooi  P|iov.  xii^  21. 

His  posthumous  works  ^re,  ^  thanksgiving  sermon  upon  the 
•return  of  a  yogng  gentleman  from  his  traycl^t  1^09  ;  sacramen- 
tal oneditaiions,  a  volume,-  17 11  ;  in  1726,  thf  body  of  divinity, 
^tng  350  lectures  upon  tK^^stferatfly'a  shorter  catechtsm»  whicl^ 
is  a  very  complete  view  of  the  doctrinjB  of  the  New  Enjland 
^Churches. 

3  f 
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tctingi  without  any  peculiar  restraint  from  the  civ3 
power.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  singular  in  his 
notions,  and  fond  of  manifesting  his  singularities* 
He.  arrived  at.  Boston,  Feb.  1631,  and  from  this 
place  went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  resided  two  years^ 
and  spake,  freely  his  sentiments  upon  religion,  with- 
out  offending  the  brethren  of  that  church.  He  was 
peculiarly  gifted  as  a  preacher,  and  was  willing  that 
they  should  speak  at  publick  and  private  meetings; 
hence  they  were  always  attached  to  him,  and  were 
ready  to  help  him  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  neces- 
sities.  He  was  not  willing  to  settle  with  the  church 
at  Plymouth,  but  went  to  Salem,*  while  Mr,  SkeU 
ton  was  living,  in  whose  pulpit  he  prophecied,  ac- 
cording to.  the  language  of  the  times,  when  a  man 
preached  who  had  not  been  inducted  into  the  office 
of  pastor  or  teacher.  The  church  of  Salem  inyited 
him  to  be  their  pastor  when  Mr.  Skelton  died* 
This  gave  offence  to  the  government  of  the  coloay. 
Jt  was  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  ot  the  bay,  tl^t 
if  Mr.  W«  was  allowed  to  propagate  his  opinions^ 
$he  churches  might  ran  into  Iw^resy  and  apostacy , 
and  the  people  defy  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
church  of  Salem  was  censured,  as  well  as  their 
teacher.  When  the  court  met^  he  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  them. .  He  was.  charged  with  writing 
two  letters*  One  to  the  churches,  complaining*  ex 
the  magistrates  for  injustice  and  extreme  oppresdon^ 
See.  the  other  to  bis  own  church,,  persuading  them 
to  renounce  conimunion  with  aU  the  churches  im  the 
bayy  because  they  were  filled  with  aotLchristian  poU 
lution,  &c.  He  justified  these  letters,  maintained  his 
opinions,  and  offered  to  defend  them  in  a  publick 
dispute.  Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  to  confer  with 
'him,  but  could  not  Convince  him  of  Ws  errors.  He 
was  ordered  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  in  six 
weeks.  The  churcha,t  Salem  acknowledged  their  fauU 
in  joining  their  voice  with  Mr.  W.  in  the  letter  he  sent 
to  the  churches.  The  banishment  of  Mr.  W.  was  in 
16S5.    He  went  to  Secunke^  now'calied  Rehobotlk. 
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He  afterwards  fished' upon  Mdosfaausickf  which' he 
liam^d/Providlence,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  places  in  New  England.  Strangers  ofteii^ 
seek  the  spo^wherel  Roger  Williams  fixed  his  humble 
dwellings  and  drink  at  the  springs  which  ran  before 
his  door,  where  he  slacked  his  thirst  during  his 
weariness  and  perils*  A  very  odd  way  ef  shewing 
respect  to  the  memory  of  tliis  uncommon  man,  who 
was  poor,  and  altogether  spiritual  in  his  views,  ia, 
now. discovered  by  the  people  of  that  town.  One 
oftlie  Providence  banks  is  named  **  Roger  Wil- 
liams' bank.''  In  1637,  Mr.  Williams  was  em« 
ployed  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
their  agent  in  the  busine&s  they  transacted  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  His  conduct  was  marked  with  fidel- 
ity, disinterestedness  and  wisdom.*  Gov.  Win- 
throp  was  a  friend  to  him  after  this.  His  former  as- 
sociates respected  his  talents  and  integrity,  though 
thev  still  blamed  him  for  his  bigotry,  prid]e  and  sin^ 
.gularity.  He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  In- 
dian  sachems. 

From  this  time  we  are  to  view  Mr;  W.  as  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  what  he  was  when  teacher  of 
a  particular  congregation  in  Salem;  or  would  have 
been,  had  he  continued  in  Massachusetts  among  the 
pastors  of  the  churches.  His  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  very  extensive,  and,  where  religious  opinions 
had  no  influence,  he  conducted  wisely,  and  beyond 
>¥hat  could  be  expected  from  a  man,  who  had 
shown  such  strange  prejudices,  and  whose  educa* 
tion  gave  him  but  little  knowledge  of  the  world. 
W^  are  to  view  him,  as  the  father  of  one  of  Ihe.pro* 
vinces,  and  a  writer  m  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  more  bold,  just,  and  liberal,  thananf 
pther,  who  speared  in  that  generation. 

Many  would  smile  at  seeing  the  name  of  Roger 
Williams  enrolled  with  the  legislators  of  ancient 
times,  or  with  the  statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  or 

'  •  For  the  details  of  Mr.  WUlianis's  life,  see  historical  jQolleo- 
^kMth'foUx.  pages  17,18, 19,  tOyte. 
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%rkh  sttek  a  nan  as  Beim,  tke  prbfUrl^bbr  <if  Ihaxn^ 
i^lvania,  whose  steps  were  more  inajestick  upoii 
the  thentre  ci  the  great  world.  Bat  this  maa  was 
equal  to  cdndUcting  the  affairs  tii  this  infiint  coloiif 
as  well  as  if  a  complete  system  of  kgislatimi  was 
formed ;  and)  as  a  mediator  bctwektl  theabeiigmris 
and  the  £ng^sh  iababitaiitSy  if  he  'i^ex^  the  inatm-* 
ment  of  preserving  peace^  of  teaehiag  the  Indiaas 
Some  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  ilktmiaatkil;  dK 
minds  of  the  heathen  with  the  light  of  Christianity^ 
he  .  is  certainly  worthy  of  more  credit^  than  some 
mighty  hunters  of  the  earth,  or  those  sages,  whos^ 
maxims  have^made  men  fiercte  and  revengefol^  and 
caused  human  blood  to  Bow  in  streams. 

He  was  very  instrumental  in  settling.  Rhode* 
Island,  or  prociirtog  the  grant  of  land^  which  Mr. 
Coddington  and  others  h^  chosen  for  their  planta- 
tion, when  they  left  Boston.  The  historian  of  thiait 
colony  has  favoured  us  with  a  ms.  of  his,  which  he 
says  is  in  perpetuam  tei  memoriam. 

In  1643,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Enghmd  ass^nt^ 
and  it  was  there,  by  the  assistance  of  Vane,  he  ob- 
tained ^^  a  tharter  of  civii  intdtporatkn  by  the  name 
x^f  Pmidcnce  plantaiiam  in  the  Nam^anset  bay  of 
iftrw  England.^*  It  was  dated  7t^  of  March ;  which 
form  of  government  subsisted  till  1651.  -  Then  up* 
on  differences,  they  sent  their  former  agent,  and 
joined  Mr.  Clarke  with  hi^^  who  transacted  the  bu- 
siness tO'the  advant^  bf  the  eolony^  and  die  satis- 
iaction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

Roger  Williams  lived  to  a  great  ag^.  He  died^ 
1682,  48  years  after  his  banishment.  -The  various 
scenes  of  bis  Ufe  did  not  make  htm  ukw  his  senti- 
ments on  religious  freedom  ;  and  his  latitudinarian 
principles  had  no  ill  e&ct  in  plantations  where  there 
was  no  church,  rule  or  authority.* 

*  The  first  of  Mr.  Williams's  publicattoDs  was  a  diaiogae  be- 
tween IVutk  and  Pemce^  a  book  of  347  pages,  printed  in  London, 
1644.  .  •  T 

It  required  great  boldness  of  thinking,  anl  uaoaasmoll. 


WiLLiAtts  JoHVi  jiadtor  of  ^  clnireb  at  Deefu 
ield,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  WiUiams  of 
Bexbury.  H^  was' born  1664,  was  gradiiateC 
1C83,  and  ordained  in  1686.  The  iown  bdng^ 
*i0oii^  the  frontier  settlements^  was  continuaUf 
expo^  to  the  incursions  of  die  French  and  in^ 
diffitta.  In  1704  a  party  of  savages  destroyed  th# 
plaee,  and  carried  Mr.  Wittiams  aild  his  family 
thtough  a  wilderness  ai  SOO  miles.     They 


to  write  this  work.  Herie  arte  disclbsed  setititnents  which  heive 
been  adnih*ed  ki  the  wrttihgs  of  Mibon  and  Furrieaaz.  His  idea^ 
of  toldraticii  he  carried  further  than  Mr.  Lxkei  but  not  beyond 
the  generality  o^f  dissenters  in  Ei^land.  The  book  waa  answerei| 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  whose  zeal  and  knowledge  would  give  him  a  name 
among  christian  worthies  in  any  ag^  of  the  church,  and  who  was 
the  tnost  distinguished  of  the  clergy  ip  Massachusetts.  But  so 
tar  from  supposing  kiais^lf  confated,  Mr.  Williams  re|ilied  with 
gne^t  spirit  and  argument*  which  reply  has  be^n  since  published 
together  with  Mr.,  Cotton's  attack  upon  h,im»  which  he  called  the 
Bloody  Tenent^  washed  in  the  blood  tfthe  Lamb,  in  alhision  to  the 
first  writing  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  he  styled  The  Bloody  Tenenty 
f»  JMahgue  beH^een  Truth  and  Peacfk  nuamng  Ihat  the  idea  of  the 
inieffsrence  tf  thfi  magittpaqfy  in  maUers  of  refigio^i  w  a  bloody  ifj 
nent. 

The  title  of  another  book  is,  George  Poic  digged  out  of  his  bur^ 
rofM,  Wc.  by  Roger  Williams.  '  The  answer,  a  New  £n|»land 
.flre4Mr€nd  quenched,  being  an  answer  to  a  lying,  siandeims  boi  k^ 
9cc«  by  one  Roger  WUlvHns,  confuting  hi^  blasphemous  asset* 
tions,  by  George  Fox  and  John  Quraye^t.  These  controversial 
pieces  were  printed  about  the  years  1676— 1678,  and  the  con-; 
tents  of  a  large  volume  are  similar  to  the  title  pages. 

Many  ^«cts  are  ascribed  to  Mr.  WiUiams  as  a  writer.  He 
wrote  letters  to  indiriduals  of  his  acqqaiotaniqf,  an4  to  gentlemen 
in  ofice,  which  ar^  among  the  most  vali^^le  antiquarian,  stores  ; 
^ome  of  them  rery  curious  and  rare. 

It  is  a  desirable  object  to  collect  the  mss.  of  Mr.  Williams.  Me 
mentiona  receiving  scores  of  letters  from  his  excellent  friend  gov. 
Winthrop.  Doubtless  there  are  many*  letters  of  his  writii\g,  as 
irellas  his  corrcspoodcota,  which  woukl  be  .accounted  preciot^s 
by  those  who  desire  to  know  the  Itistory  of  their  own  country. 

A  most  valuable  bopk  was  published  by  the  subject  of  this  me- 
mmr,  upon  the  language  of  oauvage  America.  It  is  caUed  a  Key^ 
to  the  language  of  the  Indiano  of  A«ia  England.  It  was  printed 
in  1643,  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume.  The  original  is  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  historical  society ;  and  most  of  the  contents  have 
iMttfttUtebsd  in  their  coHeiniooa. 
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his  wife>  two  children,  smd  two  servants.  He  was 
sent  first  to  MontrcaU  then  to  Quebec,  and  in 
i706,  returned  home^  with  other  captives,  to  the 
number  of  57.  Mr.  Williams  was  aga'^n  settled  at 
Deerfield,  where  he  lived  till  the  year  1729.  He 
died  suddenly  of  the  apoplexy,  in  the  month  of 
June,  aged  65.  He  was  a  pious  and  wprthj 
man.  His  natural  vivacity  of  temper,  his  vigourous 
mind)  and  firm  constitution, fitted  him  for  bis  situa- 
tion, where  he  had  to  endure  trials  of  the  heart,  as 
"well  as  those  trials  which  are  common  to  men,  and 
ministers.  One  of  his  children  was  brought  up 
among  the  Indians,  and  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  leave  her  wandering  life.  ShQ  married  and  pass- 
ed  her  days  in  Canada.  He  left  3  sons  who  were 
favoured  with  a  college  education,  and  settled  in  the 
ministry.^  His  wife,  who  was  kUled  by  the  Indians, 
was  the  daughter  of  E.  Mather,  the  first  minister  of 
Northampton,  and  grand- daiighter  of  the  famous 
John  Warham,  who  came  to  Dorchester  in  1630. 

Williams  Nathaniel,  preceptor  of  the  $outh 
grammar  school,  Boston,  was  the  son  of  very  re* 
spectable  parents,  who  gave  him  a  college  educa- 
tion with  a  view  of  his  becoming  a  minister  of  the; 
gospel ;  and  to  this  he  was  early  inclined.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1693  ;  and,  in  July, 
1698,  was  ordained  an  evangelist  for  one  of  thc. 
West  India  Islands*  The  climate  was  unfriendly  to 
hh  constitution,  and  he  soon  returned  to  hb  native 
town.  Being  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  he  was 
chosen  successor  to  the  celebrated  master  Cheev- 
er  in  the  publick  and  free  grammar  school,  '*  the 
principal  school,^'  says  Mr.  Prince,  ^'  of  the  British 
colonies,  if  not  of  all  America."  He  continued  from 
the  year  1703  to  1734  a  very  useful  instructor,  whea 

^  His  publicatioDS  were,  the  redeemed  captive  returning  to 
Zfon,  as  a  history  of  his  captivity,  1 706  ;  also  a  sermon  preach* 
ed  the  same  year  at  the  Boston  lecture,  Psalm  cvii.  13,  14,  15.; 
of  these,  the  fourth  edition  was  printed^  1793 ;  the  conveptioii 
sermon,  172g. 
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Itis  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resigni  his  oti 
fice.  His  assistant,  Mr.  Lovell,.  was  then  placed  in 
the  chair.  When  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  he 
applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  physick,  and  enter, 
cd  into  the  profession  after  he  came  to  Bostoa. 
Those  who  employed  him,  persuaded  him  not  to 
ieave  his  line  of  business,  when  he  took  the  gram- 
mar* school.  Re  visited  many  families,  and  when 
he  gave  up  the  school,  passed  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  the  duties  of/  his  profession.  He  was  called 
^^  the  beloved  physician,"  and  was  so  agreeable  in 
his  manners,  that,  when  he  entered  into  the  chambers 
of  the  sick,  *'  his  voice  and  countenance  did  good, 
like  a  medicine."  It  revived  che  spirits,  and  light*- 
€ned  the  maladies.  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
business^  as  a  publick  instructor,  and  a  physician  in 
extensive  practice,  he  never  left  the  ministerial  Viorh. 
He  preached  occasionally,  and  his  prayers  and  ser# 
mens  \^ere  highly  acceptable  to.  the  pious  and  judi* 
cibud.       \ 

He  was  very  much  attached  to  the  religious  priiu 
ciples  and  manners  of  New  England.  *^  The  gra- 
ces of  the  gospel  seemed  to  shine  in  his  countenance 
and  conversation,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful men  in  the  town  and  land."  He  died,  Jan.  10, 
1737,  8,  aged  63.  There  is  no  publication  with  his 
name,  except  a  pamphlet  upon  ^*  inoculation  for  the 
small  pox."  This  was  printed  when  the  publick 
mind  was  so  much  agitated  about  introducing  the 
practice.  One  of  the  satirical  pamphlets  of  the 
times  introduced  him  with  Boylston  and  Douglass 
in  a  conversation  which  brought  forward  all  the  ar- 
guments  for  and  against  it.  The  book  is  entitled, 
*^  Mun^ungus,  Sawney,  Academicus,  a  debate,^ 
172 1 . "    Princess  sermon. 

Williams  Elisha,  rector  of  Yale  College,  was 
the  son  of  the  rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield. 
The  father,  who  wasone  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen 
in  the  county  of 'Hampshire,  was  graduated  in  1683, 
^fiddled  in  1753.     He  preached  the  election  ser« 
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mon  in  1719.  He  also  printed  a  volume  of 
mens  in  12mo.  on  Heb»  ii.  S«  The  preface  wa^ 
written  by  Dr.  Coln^tn,  who  speaks  highly  of  the 
writer.  Rector  Wiilisiqis  was  graduated .  at  Har^ 
yard  College  in  1711.  He  was  ordained  over  a 
church  in  Weathersfield,  Connecticut^  and  mtro- 
duced  to  the  chair  of  Yale  College,  Sept«  17 16.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  17^9,  on  account  of  his  iU 
state  of  health.  Jtle  reformed  the  college  very  much, 
and  advanced  useful  and  polite  literature. 

In  1745,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  Connecticot 
forces  upon  the  eicpedition  to  Cape  Breton.  The 
next  year  he  had  a  colonels  commission  given  to 
him,  when  an  expedition  to  Canada  was  fomied. 
He  made  a  conspicuous  figure  after  he  went  into  the 
civil  line.  Being  speaker  of  the  house  of  represeiu 
tative^,  he  dbplayed  so  great  talents  that  he  was  sent 
';o  Great  Britain,  as  agent  for  the  colony.  While  he 
was  in  £ngland,  he  married  a  most  amiable  hidy 
with  whom  he  lived  happily  till  his  death,  in  ViSi^ 
He  died  at  Weathersfield,  July  24,  etat.  61.* 
•  WiLsoir  JoHHt  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bo»* 
ton,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Wilson,  prebend 
of  Rochester.  His  mother  was  niece  of  Dr.  £dp 
mund  Grindal,  the  renowned  archbishop  of  Cantaer- 
bury.  He  was  born  at  Windsor,  had  a  piotis  edu* 
cation,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  classical 
learning  at  school  and  at  college.  .  He  was  4  years 
at  Eaton,  and  during  this  time  was  directed  to  spei& 
a  latin  oration,  when  the  duke  de  Biron,  minister 
from  Henry  IV.  visited  the  schools ;  for  which  the 
duke  bestowed  3  angels  upon  hinu  He  was 'ad- 
mitted into  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1602.  His 
|>rejudices  were  strong  against  the  Puritaiis  till  he 

*  In  1 744,  Mr.  Williams  wrote  a  pamphlet  id  66  pages,  4to. 
entitled,  **  the  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  protestants  ;  **or,a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  to  hn  friend  in  Con- 
necticut, wherein  •«  some  thoughts  on  the.orighi,  end,  and  extent 
of  the  civil  power,  with,  brief  considerations  qn  aeveitd  bte  Iaw« 
in  Connecticut,  are  humbly  offered  by  a  lover  of  trulh  and  UhPf* 
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nad  1l}ie  work  of  Mt.  Richard  Rogers,  called  the 
^nen  treatises.  He  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Ames,  joined  a  pious  cbmpaDy  at  the  university^ 
Jiirho  held  conferences  upon  religious  subjects.  He 
studied  diligently  the  coiUroversy  between  the  epis^ 
copai church  andtbe  puritans,  and  became  convinced) 
that  he  ought  not  .to  conform  to  the  rites  ^d  cere^ 
itioiues  (^the  church  of  EngUnd.  For  this  he  wa^ 
expeUed  the  university.  When  his  father  could  noH; 
persuade  him  to  alter  his  views  of  religion,  he  9d« 
t^ised  him  to  enter  the  urns  of  the  cmrt.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earl  of  Nortbamptpn^  chsmceUor  of 
the  university,  he  afterwards  received  his  degree  aJE 
Cambridge.  When  he  began  to  preach,  he  had  frp« 
l}tieiit  invitations  to  take  the  .ch^^e  of  at^hurch ;  but 
as  frequently  was  complaint  of  to  the  sp^itiial 
•courts,  asid  silenced.  The  earl  of  W^r^^ic^  wfts  hif 
friend,  and  by  his  inftuenqe  he  obtained  leave  to  ex* 
lercise  fais  mii^istry*  In  the  year  163p,  when  tijp 
plantation  of  a  pew  colony  .was  b^gnn,  lyir.  W.  jwafk 
invited  to  join  tbejti,  »M  :$mb?rked  in  the  fleet 
•which  tsame  hece  in  1630.  When  he  arriyed^  l^a* 
4em.  he  uras  about  43  yearsotdl  bi^  bfid  a  largo 
4ify/arc-  of  health  nd  vigour.  .  lie:  was  ^^le  .to  apsiajls 
J[)i$  bcelhteB  undcsr  the  ^t&culties  [of  a  new  pl^HMta^ 
4ion,  ^>  the  ondn  desagOf  of  .wjUc}!  wa^,  do  §ett\e  th^ 
ordinanc«s  of  thcgQapMd,and  wor§h)p  Christ  accord* 
iiig  to  .hi&  own inatijuitiQcis."  Th?  nei^t  mopth  i^ 
ter  their  arrival,  they  organized  their  church  in 
Charlestown.  He  was  installed  teaeher  e(  this 
.church,  August  27,  1630.  Afterwards  he  was 
chosen  pMtor  of  the  church  in  Boston,  and  separat- 
ed to  the  charge,  Nov.  22,  1633,  They  Were 
careful  to  mentiop  that,  although  they  used  imposi. 
<tion  of  hands,  it  was  only  a  sign  of  election,  and  not 
that  he  renounced  the  onrdinatAon  he  received  In  £n^ 
gland*  In  the  dispute,  which  divided  the  Boston 
church,  Mr*  Wilson  and  gov^  Winthrop  were  on  oae« 
jiide.  Most  of  the  church,  with  thejr  teacher,  Mr. 
Cotton,  were  of  a  dilTerent  opinion^  and  wer^  llEe- 

3(t  *  ^' 
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wise  strengthened  by  the  authority,  talents  and  G^ 
fiatical  zeal  of  sir  Henry  Vane.  Mr.  Wilson  tlwew 
f  11  his  influence  in  favour  of  gov.  Winthrop  at 
the  next  election.  He  even  stood  upon  a  tree,  and 
spoke  to  the  people.  Uppn  this  occasion  he  disco- 
vered much  spirit,  though  bis  general  character  was 
that  of  a  mild  and  moderate  man.  He  was  very  af« 
£ible  in  speech,  and  condescending  lenhbdeportment* 
•He  yielded  to  the  superiour  and  more  overbearing 
influence  of  the  great  Cotton  in  every  things  except 
in  this  Antinomian  controversy,  and  in  giving  the 
government  to  Winthrop.  He  lived  to  be  an  old 
man,  and  followed  to  the  grave  both  Cotton  and 
Norton. 

When  Mr.  Norton  returned  from  Enghuid,  good 
Mr.  Wilson  censured  him  for  his  conduct.  He  and 
elder  Penn,  in'  the  name  of  thems^es  and  others^ 
acquainted  him,  that  an  assistant  must  be  chosen. 
^r.  Allen  had  preached,  and  the  people  were  much 
captivated  with  him.  Mr.  Norton,  however^  had 
his  friehds,  and  they  increased,  though  the  general- 
ity of  his  flock  had  their  prejudices  against  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  preached  his  last  siermon  at'  Roxbo- 
ry  lecture  for  his  son  in  law,  Mr.  Danforth ;  tnd 
died  August  7^  1667,  in  the  79th  year  of  \Ab  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  uncommon  respect. 
Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchester  preached  his  funeral  ser« 
mon,  Zech.  i.  5.    Our  father  s^vihere  art  thtyt  ?^ 

.  •Dr.  Cottoa  Mather  printed  the  life  of. Mr.  WilaoD, ,in» 
which  a  nusDber  of  facts  were  taken.  Some  likewise  from  Princess 
annals,  who  collected  further  accounts  of  him.  Mr.  Wibon  pub* 
liafied  many  poems,  anagrams,  8cc.  in  Latiaand  Englisb.  None 
of  his  theological  tracts  have  come  down  to  us.  A  sermon  of  hia 
was  printed,  taken  in  short  hand,. by  one  of  his  hearers.  When 
he  was  young,  his  preaching  was  very  methodical.  '  Several  |odi« 
cious  men  in  England  followed  him,  on  account  of  his  exceHeot 
discourses;  and  when  he  first  came  to  New  £nglaiid»  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  said,  ^  Methinks  I  hear  an  apostle  when  I  hear  this  maa.** 
In  his  c4d  age,  his  sermons  were  made  up  of  exhortations,  and 
might  be  compared  <«  to  a  good  kind  of  talking.*'  This  may  be 
a  reason  why  he  published  no  more,  whUe  his  colleagaes  sent  aa 
miuDy  Tforks  to  tho  press. 
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Alt  observation  of  Dr*  Ames,  the  celebrated  pro- 
iiessor,  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Wilson^  *^  that  if  be  might  have  his  option  of 
the  best  condition  this  side  heaven,  it  would  be  the 
teacher  of  a  congregational  church  of  which  Mn 
Wilson  was  pastor.'* 

That  witty  writer,  Mr.  Ward,  au&olt  of  the  aim-. 
^  cobler  of  Agawam,  remarking  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  WibcHif  and  knowing  that  he  was  fond  of  ana^? 
igrams,  said,  that  the  anagram  of  John  Wilson  was^ 
«« I  pray  come  in,  you  are  heartily  welcome."  This 
atteodote  is  better  attes|ed»  than  one  lately  given  to 
4he  pubUck  about  this  same  Mr.  Ward,  concerning 
las  interview  with  Dr«  Mather,  who  refused  him 
even  entrance  to  his  house.  Mr.  Peters,  lyho  re^* 
Jates  this,  did  not  recollect  that  Dr.  Malhe^  1was  not 
>  lOne  of  the  same  genoralion. 

W*iiisi.ow  £dwa*rb,  govemour  of  Plymouth 
colony,  was  bom  in  the  .year  ^694.      He  was  an 
£nglisb  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  who  travel* 
•led  over  Europe,  and  joined  Mr.  Robinson's  church 
at  Leyden.    He  qame  over  to  New  England  with 
the  first  planters,  and  his  name  appears  conspicuous  - 
among  those  who  subscribed  ^^  the  covenant  of  in- 
corporation," at  Cape  Cod*  His  address  and  actiy* 
ity  mkde*  him  very  use^l  to  the  company,  and  his 
eminent  services  are  mentioned  by^every  writer  who^ 
giyes-  an  account  of  the  landing  of  our  &th^,  or 
the  circumstances  of  their  settlement.     Having  lost 
his  wife  among  those  who  died  the  first  winter,  hie 
^  married  the  widow  of  WHliam  White,  May  12,  , 
'  i621.      This  is  the  first  marriage  which  ever  .took  , 
place  in  New  Kngland-   The  lady  was  also  the  mo- 
ther  of  the  first  child  bom  in  this  newly  discovered 
region.     His  name  was  Peregrine,  who  Kved  to  the 
.  age  of  83  years,  8  months,  and  died,  July  SO,  1704. 

Mr.  Winslow  several  times  visited  Massasoit, 

the  sachem  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt  nearest  the 

English  settlement,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in 

,his  own  journal,  which  happily  has  been  preserved* 
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It  makes  t>art  of  (he  invaloable  coUections  of  PiSf  * 
disuse,  and  is  prioted  by  Dr.  Belknap^  in  the  appea* 
Six  to  the  American  biograjphgr.  .  Mr.  .Wioslow  al- 
so made  another  ejtcuirdion  to  the  bay  of  Penobscot^ 
in  16^,  ttt  proeore  bread  from  the  vessels^  fishing 
upon  the  eastern  coabts.      He  obtained  tf  present 
supply,  and  this  led  to  a  beiieficial  traffick  with  the 
iiatives.    The  next  year  he  went  to  hngiand,  audi 
after  an  absence  of  six  months,  arrived  at  Plymcmth 
milh  provisions^  cloathiiig,  and  neat  cattle.  Ueweot 
back  to  Great  Britain,  and  again  reftunied  to  the 
)>lantali6D  in  1625.     He  was  chosen  one  of  the  as:* 
Sistants«     I9  this  office  tie  continued  tfll-  163S,  an4 
Was  then  elected  govemour*  .  Mr^  BtadfiMrd  imparr 
tuned  Jiim  16  take  the  offtcev     The^  virtuous  men 
|Bntere<f  into  cbmpetitioii,  not  like  die  politiciank 
of  this  world,  but  like  the  rulers  of  a  christiaa 
c6mmonwealth,  ^*  in  honour  preferring  one  ano- 
^er.'^     In  1635,,  Mr.  Winslow  was  employed  as 
agent  fbr  the  eolbniies  df  Plymouth  aiyd  Massachu- 
setts at  the  British  court.     He  transacted  the  bust* 
liess  much  to  their  satisfaction,  but  sut>jected  him* 
self  to  peculiar  tti^ls  and  difficulties.     By  order  of 
archbishop  L^ud,  that^chfiend  to  the  pu^itaife,  he  was 
.tommitted  to  prison.  A  complaint  was  made  against 
iiim  by  Thomas  Morton  of  '^  Merry  mount,^*  who 
gave  information)  that-Mr^Winslow  preached  to  tiie 
pfeople  at  Plymouth,  and  married  without  lieensc. 
Mr.  W.  ackxiowledfed,  '^  th4t  sometimes,  when  the 
ehurch  was  destitute  of  a  minister,  he  eaercised  his 
gift  for  the  edification  of « the  brethren.*'     He  also 
ticknowledged  the  fact  of  hb  marrying  people  ;  but 
he  consid^ed  marriage  ,**  as  ^  civil  contract,  and 
had  been  himself  maorned  by  a  Dutdi  mafcistrato  in 
Hdlland.^'    He  was  confined  several  months  in  the 
Fleet  prison.     When  he  returned  to  Plymouth, 
'  1636,  he  was  elected  governour ;  but  the  j&ear  sue* 
deeding  took  his  place  among  the  magistrates.     In 
1643^   be  was  appointed  a  commissioner  t)i  Ae 
United  colonies.    In  1646>  be  vt^is.pwM^ded  to^o 
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-    bnce  moie  to  Eiiglandt  to  answer *te  the  coftifikitnts 

<tf  Qorton  and  others  against  the  oolonf »  .  While  he 

f       Hms  in  England,  his  |nbus  and  benerolent  mind  wan 

bent  to  an  object  which  has  since  been  pursued  bf 

christians  o£  various  denominationsi  ^Vthe  prapagaU 

^       tion  of  the  gpftpel  among  Ihe  Indians.'^     This  cor- 

poratton,  under  the  name  of  *^  the  London  aoeietjr^^^ 

*  *  was  continued*  till  the  American  rtf volutibn. 

In  1655,  >Mr.  Winslovr  v^as  appoitrtned  oneoF  the 
three  commissioners  to  superidtend  the  operatiom 
«    of  the  fleet  seht  to  the  West  Indies.    Admiral  Penil 
and  gen«  Venables  made  an  attack  on  Syt%  Domingo^ 
but. were  defeated.  They  tdbk  Jamaiearbut  in  Iheir. 
,^asage  from  one  island  to  the  otherr  Mr.  Winsloir 
<*  feUra  sacrifice  to  the  diseases  0f  the  climate*      His 
body  was  committed  to  the  deep^  with  die  bonourn 
of  war,  43  ^ns  beii^  fired^  May  8,  IftSS*  M^rtok^ 
PxifttCm  Btikiuif. 
^    '^  '    Wivsfiow  iosiAV,  son  of  that  iHuatrious  «ian« 
^       Edward  WjpsloWf  had  all  his  father^s  great  and 
^     good  qualities*     He  was  the  first  govemour  wh^ 
was  bom  in^New  England^     Having  been  a  magis- 
trate several  years,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Prince  in  the 
^-       government,  1633,  and  W2is  atmually  chosen;  tUL 
%^%  1680.     He  had  what  may  be  calkd  a  liberal  educa- 
\  .^    tion  fdi*  this  country,  and  discovered  miicfa  good 
^  ;r  sense  in  his  management  of  publick  affairsi     As  a. 
^ ^  *  military  o&cer  he  possessed  skilU  address  and  bra- 
"^i"     very.     In  1656,  when  Alexander,  Ihe  eldest  son 

S::),'  « pf  Massasoit,  was  Suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
[       KngKsh   with  the  Narragansetts,    Mr.  Winslow, 
widl  Several  armed  men,  took  him  by  surfM^isei 
^  which  pi^  an  ewi  to  fats  machination ;    but  his* 
breast  syrHad  wi^  rftge^,  and  his  passion  brought 
.<m  a  *lfever,  which  was  iatal.      In  167 5^  JPhilip, 
I        the  ycHingest  soa,  stirfri  up  all  the  natives  against, 
rl'tfae  English.      Mr.  Wtnslow  wrote  to  the  govor* 
nour  of  Masoachasetts,  **  that  Kb  cotlkld  not  learn  that 
PhSip  pretended  any  \Mrong  done  to  him  by  the 
Ei^hsh,  but  auspectied  that  bue  should  be  maide  to 
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answer  for  the  murder  of  John  Sausaman/'  a  chra^- 
tkn  Indian,  whom  the  Indians  of  Mount  Hope  hated 
on  this  very  account.  Sensible  of  the  prowess  of 
gov.  Winslow,  the  enemy  tri^d  every  way  to  cut 
him  off;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  with  their 
threats.  In  the  month  of  December  he  commaad- 
ed  the  forces  that  attacked  the  Indians  in  their  strong 
holds,  and  slew  1100  of  them.  This  gave  hiai  a 
high  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  and  made 

t  tiie  savages  dread  him.  Gov.  Winslow  died  aft 
MarshfieM,  Dec«  18,  1680,  in  die  52d  year  o£  his 
age. 

WiirsLow  Isaac,  soli  of  gov.  Winslow,  was  pre*- 
aident  of  the  provincial  council,  and  the  duef  miU 
itary  officer  in  the  colpnv.     He  died,  1738. 

^«  .  Winslow  John,  major  general,  was  also  a  disi» 
^guidied  character  in  the  colokiy  i  nor  was  hb  ce* . 
lebrity  confined  to  New  England.  He  commanded 
a  comjiany  in  the  regiment,  that  was  sent  to  6uIm. 
in  1740.  He  had  a  commission  in  the  line  of  the 
British  troops,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  gene* 
.  ral«  He  was  liie  chief  ia  command  in  several  ex- 
peditions  to  Kennebeck.  He  was  brave  as  a  soU 
dier,  and  an  exoeUent  military  ofiicer*  His  san^ 
'  Dn  Isaac  Winslow,  is  now  living  in  Marshfield  up^ 
-on  the  family  estate.  The  general  died,  i774» 
aged  71 «     Morton.  Hutchinson.  Bettnap. 

^  WivTHROP  John,  governour  of  MassAdiuactts^ 
-  was  the  son  of  Adam  Winthrop,  esq.  of  Groton,  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  bom  June  IS,  1587.  When  he 
was  1 8  years  old  he  had  such  a  knowledge  of  fmiis* 
prudence,  as  to  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  family  estate  was  larger  but  he  coaverted  it 
into  different  property,  that  he  might  come  over  ta 
America.     So  pious  a  man  would  prefer  an  un- 

*  •  cultivated  country  where  he  could  en|oy  his  relig- 
ion to  ease  and  affluence  amidst  those  yvii0  were' 
of  a  persecuting  spirit.  In  1630  he  brought 
over  the  charter,  and  arrived  at  Salem,  Jujie 
12.     He  was  chosen  governour  several  years  sue* 
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cessively ;  but  for  the  sake  of  a  rotine  among  the 
magistrates,  Mr.  Dudley  was  put  into  his  place,  and 
Ludlow,  a  west  cauntryman  of  fine  abUities  and 
great  inU'igue,  was  chosen  deputy.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Ludlow  tried  for  the  chief  place,  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  both.  He  therefore  went  to  Connecticut^ 
as  related  in  the  sketch  of  his  life.  In  16S6,  Mr. 
W.  being  deputy  govemour,  had  need  of  sJl  his 
wisdom  imd  integrity  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  sir  H.  Vane^s  rash  proceedings,  and  to  calm  th^ 
religious  commotions,  which  made  confusion  in  the 
metropolis.  He  met  with  other  txoubles,  which  af- 
fected his  ingenuous  mind,  because  his  intentt<ms 
were  pure,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  the  people.  To 
be  injured  by  those  we  love,  and  exert  ourselves  to. 
serve,  is  a  severe  trial  of  the  heart ;  but  he  bore  evea 
these  trials  with  meekness,  and  benevolent  wishes 
to  tXk  country.  He  was  conscious  of  rectitude ;  and 
whenever  the  people  had  time  for  consideration, 
they  found  him  to  be  a  most  faithful  magistrate,  and 
wise  and  prudent  man,  who  always  sought  their  in- 
terest to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  When  he  left 
England  he  possessed  a  very  catholic  spirit.  He  was 
more  of  a  puritan  in  New  England  from  his  acquain- 
taflpe  with  Dudley,  Endicot  and  others^  who  thqughl 
toleration  a  crime,  and  that  po  kind  of  religious 
sentiments  should  be  suficred  to  prevail,  except  what 
they  had  imbibed  x  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  more  moderation  had  been  used  towards 
persons  accounted  h^^ticks.  He  suffered  great 
losses  of  a  pecuniary  nature  by  the  bad  managpmttit 
of  his  steward ;  such  depredations  were  made  qn  his 
property  as  excited  the  compassion  of  the  people, 
who  exerted  themselves  to  assist  him  by  pul^ck 
and  private  contiibutions«  This  great  and  good  man 
also  met  with  domestick  aAiction  in  a  more  tender 
party  in  the  breaches  that  were  made  upon  his  fam* 
dy.  Ill  health  of  body  affected  his  mind,  and  he  died« 
26th  of  March,  1640,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  a  journal  of  events  from  the  settlement  of 
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the  c(4ony  to  his  d^^ath.  An  island  in  the  harbour 
of  Bostori  bears  bis  name,  and  is  still  in  the  posses- 
«ion  of  one  of  his  descendafits*  His  picture  is  pre- 
served in  die  council  chamber.  Several  of  his  poSr 
teritj  have  exhibited  tiie  image  of  their  iUustri^uft 
an<^8tor,  and  his  family  have  been  more  eminent  fof 
their  talents,  learning  and  honours  than  any  other 
in  New  England.^ 

'  WfKTHROp  JoHir,  governour  of  Connecticut; 
tldest  son  of  the  first  governour  of  Massachusetts, 
ifiras  born  in  England,  1605,  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  travelled  over  the 
j^atest  part  of  Europe.  In  1633,  he  came  over  to 
this  Country,  and  was  €fK)sen  a  magistrate  of  the  col* 
iony  of  Massachusetts.  The  spot  which  he  preferred 
Ibi*  ^  dwelling,  was  Agawam,  where  he  wbnt  wkh  12 
0ien,  to  begin  a  plantation.  They  called  it  Ipswich. 
There  his  first  son  was  bonir  He  went  baA  to 
•England ;  but  in  the  same  year  came  over  to  Amort. 
ca  with  a  commission  from  lord  -Say  and  Seal, 
lord  Brook  and  others,  to  be  governour  of  their  ^an- 
tation,  at  Connectitut.  A  fopt  was  buitt  at  itilt 
moifth  of  1^  liver,  and  the  spot  csdled  Saybqook, 
in  odmpHment  to  the  noble  lords  wiio  owned  the 
land.  In  165 1  he  was  chosen  a  oiagisU'ale  of  this 
people,  and  then  deputy  governour,  and  aftei'-* 
wards  governour.  In  1662  he  was  agent  at  the  comt 
<^  Cfaaries  il.  and  obtained  a  eharter  for  the  cdloo^r 
«f  Connecticut,  An  account  of  this  agency  is  <^- 
4^brMed  in  poetick  strains^  by  one  of  lus  sucCMSors, 
fibgef  Wolcott,  esqVt  He  k^s  annually  chosen 
chief  magistrate  to  4he  t^rnie  of  his  death.  In 
the  spring  of  167^,  upon  a  visit  to  Boston^  he  was 
tapken  4ic^,  and  expm^d  April  5tii,  and  was  buried 
an:  the  same  tomb  with  his  father.  He  Jivas  <me  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  •  of  the  age  \  and  >bis^  name 
18  among  the  founders  <tf  4he  nr^A  aoeiety  of  XiOii- 

'  ..  •   . 

•  A  very  inl&i$e#tMig^d^art)cti;^r  j^urt  qf  B^tkn^l^^  A^neijican 

Biography,  is  ihc  life  of  gqv,  VViiuhrop. 

|f  Uittorkiil  collecUonsi  vol.  iy. 
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iofy  The  great  Mr.  Boyle,  bishop  Wilkuis,  whli 
sev<^ral  other  learned  men,  had  proposed  to  leave 
England,  and  establish  a  society  for  promoting  natu^ 
ral  kfiowiedge  in  the  new  colony  of  which  Mr.  Win? 
thrpp,  their  intimate  friepd  and  associate,  was  ap» 
pointed  governou  r*  Such  men  were  too  valuable  to 
{ose  from  Great  Britain,  and  Charles  II.  having  taken 
them  under  his  protection,  the  society  was  there  es- 
tablished, and  obtained  the  title  of  the  rqyaf  society  of 
London.  It  was  soon  considered  as  the  most  lea|rne4 
society  in  Europe*  Mr.  Winthrop  sent  over  many 
^j>ecimens  of  the  productions  of  this  country,  with 
}iis  remarks  upon  them,  ^*  and,  by  an  'order  of  tJie 
royal  society,  he  was  in  a  particular  manner  invited 
|o  ta)Le  upon  himself  the  charge  of  being  the  chief 
correspondent  in  the^West,  as  air  Pbiliberio  ¥ernatti 
was  in  the  East  Ifidies***'  *^  His  name,"  says  the  samf 
writer,  who  was  ^ecrptary  to  this  society  m  1741,  **  ha4 
he  put  it  to  his  writings,  ^would  have  been  as  uiti* 
irersaUy  known,  as  the  Boytes%  the  Wilkins%  ap4 
01denbu|:ghs%  and  been  handed  down  to  us  wit!| 
similar  applause."  Dedication  of  the  40th  if^fumf 
tf  philosofhical  transactions^  &e. 

WiHTuaoF  FiTz  John,  sop  of  John  Winthrppi 
esq.  first  governour  of  Connecticut,  w^s  born  at 
Ipswich,  16S8f  He  was  a  ma^strate  of  the  colony, 
smd  major  general.  In  1693  he  waa  aimointed  agent 
pf  the  colony  to  present  a  petition  to  King  WiUiatti 
to  secure  their  charter  rights ;  an4  when  he  retumedi 
at  the  election,  May,  1698,  he  was  chosen  gover- 
pour.  He  resembled  his  fatiidr  in  fine  accomplis)i« 
pients,  liad  an  excellent  moicul  character,  was  famona 
for  his  philosophical  knowledge,  and  was  elected  afeU 
low  of  the  roya)  society  :  he  was  also  famous  for  hi^ 
skill  in  politicjc^.  This  he  manifested  when  he  was  at 
the  Qourt  of  Gfreat  Britain :  his  cooduot  tjmr e.  was  sc^ 
pleasing  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  \iiat  they  not 
o»ly  voted  him  t{>^nks  for  his  successful  agency, 
but,  as  a  further  testimony  (^  theff  ^steem,  present? 
p^  him  wi|;h  #00  pounds  for  the  aervices:  readeradt 
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The  colony  sustained  a  great  loss  by  his  death.  Ht 
difi^  at  Bpston,  of  the  stone,  Nov.  27,  1707.  Bar- 
t\s^s  mss.     TrumbuWss  history  af  Connecticut. 

WiNTHRop  John,  F.  R.  S.  grandson  of  the  first 
gqvernour  of  Connecticut,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1700.  He  was  a  magistrate  in  the  colony 
of  Connecticut;  but  left  this  country,  went  to 
England,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  He 
died  in  the  year  1747.  To  this  gentleman  the  "  40th 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  royal  society" 
was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  their  se- 
cretary •  It  seems  he  left  America  on  account  of 
some  contention  between  his  family  and  the  govern- 
ment of. Connecticut.*  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
mo^t  conspicuous  members  of  that  learned  body* 
lie  was  also  esteemed  and  courted  by  leaftied  and 
good  men  for  his  *'  extraordinary  skul  in  the  deep 
mysteries  of  the  hermetic  science." 

WiNTBRop  John,  LL.  D.  F«  R.  S.  was  the  son 
of  the  honourable  Adam  Winthrop^  esq.  one  of  his 
majesty *s  council  in  Massachusetts.  The  grand- 
father and  great  grandfather  were  also  honourable 
men,  each  named  Adam,  and  the  eldest  a  son  of  the 
first  governpur.  The  subject  of  the  present  article 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1733.  He  wa$ 
then  an  amiable  youth,  and  one  of  the  first  scho^ 

*  ^  When  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  a  reigning  party  in 
power  among  that  very  people,  whereof  the  Winthrops  have  been 
always  in  the  most  strict  sense  the  fathers^  the  patrcs  patns&,*  had 
most  cruelly  driven  you  from  your  (amily  and' natiVe  soil,  to  seek 
justice  and  security  in  your  natural  rights  from  the  hands  of  cwr 
most  gracious  aoiKreign  j  amidst  the  vexaciona  of  the  greatest 
abuses*  an4  the  hurries  of  the  most  sudden  departure*  you  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  royal  society ;  for  soon  after  your  tjeiog 
chosen  a  fellow,  you  increased  the  riches  of  their  repository  wit$ 
more  than  600  curious  specimens,  chiefly  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom»  accompanied  with  an  accurate  account  of  each  particular; 
thereby  shewing  your  great  skill  in  natural  philosophy,  and  at  the 
aa^ne  time  intimating  to  England  the  vast  riches  which  lie  hiddcft 
Iti  the  lap  of  her  principal  daughter.  Since  Mr.  CQlweU,  the 
founder  of  the  museum  of  the  royal  society,  you  have  been  thp 
lienefiMttr  who  has  given  the  most  numerous  collectidn,**  Sec. 
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\s\Ts  irt  his  class.  In  1738  he  succ^edeid  Mn  Green- 
wood, as  HoUis  professor  of  niatheitiaticks  and|f)tt-' 
ural  philosophy )  and  was  more  eminent  for  his  schol- 
arship, than  any  other  man  in  New  England.  In' 
mathematical  science  he  was  considered  as  the  first . 
ih  America  during  the  40  years  he  continued  pro- ' 
fessor  at  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1740,  he  made* 
observations  upon  the  transit  of  Mercury,  ^hich' 
welt  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  royal  society  ;  * 
in  1755  he  printed  a  lecture  upon  earthquakes, 
and  1756  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Prince,  who  made 
observations  upon  the  prpfessor's  opinion ;  two  lec- 
tures upon  comets  in  1759.  In  the  year  1761  there 
was  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun*s  disk,  an[,d,  as 
1(4ewf6undland  was  the  most  western  part  of  the'earth 
where  the  end  of  the  transit  could  be  observed,  it 
was  an  object  with  the  literati,  to  have  observation^ 
made  in  that  place.  Mr.  Ws  offeri^  his^services' 
to  go  there,  and  the  genial  court  made  provbibn 
for  his  voyage.  He  took  with  him,  two  pupils,  who 
had  made  progress  in  mathematical  studies,*  and 
sailed  from  Boston,  May  9th.  The  sixth  of  Jun6 
was  a  fine  day  for  observing  the  transit  of  the 
planet,  and  he  gained  high  reputation  when  these 
observations  were  published.  In  1769  he  had  anoth- 
er opportunity  of  obseriing  the  transit  of  Venus  at 
Cambrioge.  As  it  was  the  last  opportunity  that 
generation  could  be  favoured  with,  he  was  desirous^ 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people.  He  read  tw6 
lectures  upon  the  subject  in  the  college  chapel, 
which  the  students  requested  him  to  publish.  The 
professQr  put  this  motto  upop  the  title  page,  agit^ 
mortales  !  et  oculos  in  spectaculum  vertite,  quod 
hucusce  spectav^runt  perpauci^mi ;  '  spectaturi 
iterum  sunt  nutii. 

He  received  literary  honours  from  other  countries 
beside  his  own.   The  royal  society  of  London  clect- 

*  Samuel  Williams,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship, 
and  Isaac  Rand,  who  was  iat^ely  president  of  ihe  medical  society 
of  Massachusetts. 


ted  hiiii  a  member ;  and  the  university  of  E^nbof^g^ 
gfUfHt.  hiin  a  diplopia  of  L  L.  P.  In  1767,  he  wrote 
CtgitMa  i€  comeiiSf  which  iie  dedicated  to  the  ray  id 
tecietjy  as  a  testimony  tX  respect;  after  be  was  ad- 
iiutted  «into  their  body.  This  was  reprinledin  Laa» 
don  the  next  year.  Professor  W.  was  an  exeeUent 
dasucd  scbofair^  and  also  a  biblical  critick.  Soow 
Qf  his  qriticisois  are  published  in  Dr.  Chauacy'ft 
book,  entitled)  *^  salvation  for  aH  men."  The4^r« 
acknowledges  the  assbtance  he  rec^ved  from  the 
learned  professor^  and  always  spake  of  him^  as  odI^ 
of  the  greatest  theologians  }m  ever  met  vnth* 

The  active  services  of  Dr.  Winthri:^  were  not 
tKHifined  to  the  duties  of  hb  i»-ofess(Mrship  at  Qmku 
bridge*  He  was  a  brilliant  staur  in  our  -p^riiliaiA 
hemisphere.  The  family  of  Winthrops  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  tteir  love  of  freedom)  and  tfas 
charter  lights  of  the  eolomes.  When  Great  Brttaia 
made  encroachments  upon  these,  by  acts  of  pariuM 
pient  after  the  p^ace  of  ^aris,  in  1763,  he  stepped 
forth  ^mong  those,  who  boldly  opposed  the  smw 
sures  of  the  crown.  He  had  much  influence  from 
his  knowledgd^  and  the  Weight  of  his  character^ 
He  was'<^hoben  one  of  hh  mi^sty's  council  wbm 
Hutchinson  Was  in  the  chair  of  government,  who 
did  not  negative  him ;  but  in  the  year  1774;  a  royd 
mandate  was  issued  to  negative  three  gentlemen^ 
who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing.the  measures 
of  the  adniinistrationi  These  were  Mr;  Bowdmn^ 
Mr,  Dexter,  and  Mn  Winthrop.  When  the  peopld 
took  the  government,  into  their  t>wn  hands,  be  wi0 
agaiQ  chosen  one  o^  |he  eoUnc^,  and  continued  ut 
his  publick  character  till  hb  death* 

The  beist  part  ^  Dr.  Winthrop'sehiracter  was,  that 
he  jvas  a  christian  philosopher.  He  betievedthe  Uitths 
of  cbristianky'from  study  ai^d  conviction,  tfid  was 
an  ornament  to  his  profession.  Td  his  numeiotti 
acquaintance,  he  was  a  *^  friend,  philosopher  and 
guide."  He  had  the  consolations  of  our  divine  re» 
Hgion>  during  his  latter  years^  when  his  bodily  fngA 
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^fnA  subject  Id  paia  a^  infiriiiities*  titft  nind  cob« 
linued  strong,  his  faith  was  stead£»t,  and  his  i4fetwft 
apiritiial  and  pure.  Hedied^  May  S,  1771l»a^d6& 

WoLboTT  RooBK).  gOTveniiKir  of  Ccmneeticttti 
was  born  in  Windsor^  1679*  He  made  bis  first  af^ 
fiearance  in  publick  lififr,  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
tittt  went  to  Canaba  )n  ITII.  He  was  aftenniitfdA 
cc^mel  of  the  militki  »nd  was  coimnaiidcr  of  the 
Cdnnecticut  forces  when  C^fa  Breton  was  taken  bf 
the  Americans  in  1 745.  He  was  employed  in  ttia& 
»yr  civil  offices^  which  he  filled  with  repatadon,  aiWl 
discharged  with  ^elis^«  He  was  «  member  of  thtf 
general  assembly,  assistant,  deputy  govemou^^ 
diief  judgd  of  the  superior  courts  aiio,  in  the  year 
17^Sl,siM:ceededMnLiA^n  the  chair  of  govemment4 
la  17^>  he  resigned  his  publick  honours^  and  pass^ 
td  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  shades  of  retirementa 
The  bvening  of  his  days  was  gBded  by  the  fe8ee«» 
tittnttf  a  weU  spent  life*    He  died  May  17,  1767« 

Go?.  Wolcott  had  not  the  advantage  evta  of  t 
ixmimon  education;  but  the  resounces  of  hH 
mind  were  great.  His  private  afiurs  he  managed 
with  discretion.  He  wa^  fond  of  books,  conversed 
tjpon  lUerary  sublets  with  easCi  and  was  highly  re» 
apected  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  abilities  in  the  coh 
Imy^  He  wrote  and  published  several  works  in 
pactxy  and  prose.  His  account,  in  poetry »  of  the 
agency  of  gov.  Winthrop,  in  1663,  was  lately  tei 
teinted  in  the  4th  rcdume  of  the  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society ;  it  makes  one  of 
his  poetical  meditations,  published  in  1725,  in  a 
small  volume.  These  resemble  the  jingle  of  the 
tariy  productions  of  New  England  rather  than 
the  versification  of  later  days.  In  1760  he 
engaged  in  a  controversy,  which  then  agitated  the 
ohurelute  of  Connecticut.  In  the  year  preceding, 
hkf.  Hobart  of  Fairfield  %vrote  a  book,  entitled^ 
**  The  printipies  of  the  oongregatiooal  churches 
considered,  and  applied  to  the  ordination  at  WaU 
Imgfisrd^'*    The  settleme&t  (tf  Mr^  Dana^  who  timf 
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ranks  among  the  distin&^uished  writers  and  divinm 
of  New  England,  at  Wallingford^  gave  great  offence 
to  the  neighbouring  clergy.  The  ordination  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Saybrook  platform^  and 
Mr.  Hobart  highly  censured  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Hart  wrote  remarks  upon  Mr.  Hobart's  book,  and 
Mr.  Woicott  also  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  wherein 
he  compares  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platform;^ 
and  proves  the  latter  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  toleration,  and  religious  freedom. 
Mr.  Hobart  replied  to  Mr.  Hart  in  1761.  We  hav^ 
no  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Woicott,  which  i» 
dated  April  25,  1760. 

WoLCOTT  Oliver,  LL.  D.  govemour  of  Con* 
necticut,  was  the  son  of  Boger  Woicott,  and  pos- 
sessed his  father's  tafents  and  virtues,  with  4  mind 
improved  by  a  liberal  education.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  and  received  his  degree'  in  1747. 
He  then  applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  physick^ 
and  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the  town  of  Litch- 
field. He  had  a  taste  for  publick  life,  and  was  weU 
▼ersed  in  the  laws  and  politicks  of  New  hngland. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Litchfield.  He  was  among  the  high  wbiga 
who  resisted  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  1776,  we  find  his  name  among  those  who 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  From  that 
time  he  was  annually  chosen  a  member  of  congress 
till  the  year  1785,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy 
governour,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  gov^ 
Huntington  died  in  1796.  He  was  then  advanced  to 
the  chair;  but  died  the  next  year  in  December,  1797.- 

His  character  was  very  respectable  in  private  life> 
and  in  every  publick  station.  He  was  a  gentlemaa 
and  scholar,  very  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  also 
a  friend  to  the  constitution  ^f  the  New  England 
churches.  By  some  he  might  be  considered  as  too 
liberal,  as  his  ideas  of  moral  agency  were  different 
from  many  of  the  clergy.  He  frequently  expressed 
his  opinion  that  necessarian  principles  ought  not  ta 
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be  propa[;ated  with  theological  opinions ;  that  it  was 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  morality,  as  people  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
and,  common  notions  of  fate.  In  this  he  differed 
from  some  excellent  characters,  and  agreed  with 
others,  equally  wise  and  good.  He  had  a  humble 
view  of  himself,  though  others  thought  highly  of  his 
abilities.  Having  lived  a  religious  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  hope  of  a  christian,  looking  for  a  reward^as  well 
as  rest  from  his  labours. 

WooDBRiDCE  Benjamin,  first  graduate  of  Har^' 
yard  College,  in  1642,  was  an  eminent  scholar,  and 
8^n  excellent  preacher.  He  l^ft  America,  and  settled 
at  Newbury,  Berks,  as  successor  to  the  great  Dr. 
Twiss.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  from  the  parish; 
but  afterwards  preached  by  a  particular  indulgence 
of  the' king,  who  had  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
him.     He  died,  1684. 

Yale  Kliru,  a  friend  to  learning  and  religion, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  1648  ;  and  when  he  was 
very  young,  was  carried  to  England.  He  was 
brought  up  to  merchandise,  and,  by  his  industry 
and  attention'  to  business,  grew  rich,  and  also  gained 
piibltck  esteem.  At  the  age  of  40  he  sailed  to  the 
"East  Indies.  He  was  there  appointed  commander 
of  fort  St.  George.  When  he  returned  to  Londoif 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  East  India  company. 
He'  sought  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  either 
founded,  or  encouraged,  many  literary,  pious  and 
useful  institutions.  In  the  year  1717,  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  wrote  to  Mr.  Yale,  and  advised  him  to  pre- 
sent  a  liberal  donation  to  the  college  at  New  Haven. 
They  will  name  the  college  after  you,  said  he,*  and 
that  will  be  better  than  to  h^ve  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. In  a  letter  to  gov.  Saltonstall,  the  Doctor 
tells  him,  that  the  college  had  better  be  named  Yale, 
9Xi&  says  something  handsome  will  be  given.  Hence 
the  name  of  Yale  College  was  given  to  one  of  thq 
most  respectable  seminaries  of  New  England. 
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tagc  8,  liM  $»  from  hattan,  far  in>1,  i«id  1781 ;    |k  4,  I*  11,  ft.  te 

^  <«/  p.  5«  I'  S,  fr.  tom  for  1778,  md  1775  ;  p.  80,  L  8,fr.  bot.  ki 
1787,  nad  1697  i  p.  81,  L  7,  fr.  top,  for  propotitMo,  read  pnpariiUn  /  p. 
•4»  1. 8;  fr.  bottom,  lor  ywr,  read  ysvs  j  p.  844^  1,  8,  fr.  bot.  far  1971,  rtH 
|778i  p.  81,  1. 14  fr.  tap,  for  or,  repd/v  /  p.  47, 1.  8,  fr.  top,  fiar  ^empoo* 
t^ioa,  R«d  cvmpositiofu  i  p.  48, 1.  Id,  fr.  top,  for  preveatatare,  xuAprnMUrve^ 
p.  81, 1.  8,  fr,  bot  for  Mr.  B.  nad  Mir.  H^  p.  78, 1.  4,  fr.  bot.  for  l74a  read 
1748  s  p.75,|.l8.  fr.bof.forleM.  raMliiwrr/7ft  1. 18»fr.top,readMirf^tfii 
ifUM  I  p.  7li«  1  98,  fr,  top,  dde  oft  p  78, 1. 84,  fr.  top, for  1780,  read  1781 1 
p.  78,  1.  8,  fr«  bot.  read  Caimm  /  p.  84, 1.  4,  fr.  bot.  dele  have  /  p«  86,  I.  8, 
fr.  top,  C  for  c ;  p  91, 1. 14.  fr.  bat.  add,  accept  a  preface  toRo^er  Wolcott^ 

ritationt,  and  an  ordination  aermpn,  proadied  at  Colcheater,  1^  i  p.  87,1. 
fr.  bot.  for  1 680.  read  1631  ;  p.  99, 1    14  fr  bot.  for  praodem,  read  frm- 
i/t^m  i  p  106,  \\  6,  fr.  top,  for  in^peoifo,  read  imper^i^m  t  p.  101, 1-  9,  fr;  tap^ 
fpix  Iitif-rgerriini,  read  Uttgerrmi  j  p  101,1. 18,  fr.  top,  read  MAeraii  ^  p.  10|» 
1 16.  fr  top,  deie  f*  C  ,    p.  106,  1-  6,  fr-  top,  after  is,  read  ni  y  p.  107,  1.  1^ 
fr  bot.-for  scripture*,  read  stmptttF*  j  p,  110, 1  19,  fr.  bot.  deiie  /• ;  p.  118,1. 
f,  fr.  top  for  built,  tt^faihtradg   f-  ^19,  L  18,  fr.  bpt.  read  tvtrtaMtk^g  p» 
181, 1. 4  fr.  bot.  far  to.  read  of  g   ^  138, 1.  80,  fr.  top,  read  cnmiimed  tUi  if 
tuem  to  Sttg/andj  p.  |41, 1  8  fr.  bot.  read  dkeharged  *wM  fdtHty  /   p.  148,  i 
9,  fr.  bot.  for  well  wisbea,  i^ad  wr//  'wisher*  t   f.  146, 1  19  fr.  top,  for  1771, 
read  1671;    p.  146, 1  85  fr   top,  for  1184,  re«i  1684 ;    p  154, 1.  6  fr.  bol« 
read  to  nuke  /   p.  158, 1. 18.  fr.  bot.  for  White,  read  Wight  t  p,  163, 1.  8»  fr. 
(op,  dele  «o  /  p.  168»  1. 18,  fr.  bot.  foe  Dr.  read  Mr.  Eaton  i   p.  179,  L  0^ 
ft,  bot.  read/oMTi/   p.  161, 1.  6»  fr.  to|w  ior  diameter,  read  charitj^j   p.  189| 
1. 4,  fr.  bot   for  wboie,  rmd  Woa  /   p.  198, 1.  9i  fr.  bot,  for  80,  read  18 1 
p.  818, 1  t,  fr.  iqp,  for  in,  mm!  fate  /  p.S80,L  61,  fr.bot.  for  bUIa,  read  llf« 
p.  886, 1.  9,  fr  top,  taad  MWChXXJSiVi  ,  p.  886. 1.  19,  fr.  tc|s  ^ddt 
JRe  dud  at  Simtb  Caroiina,  Oct,  18,  1745  ;  p.  346, 1.  6,  fr  bot.  read  Nev  Et^ 
9ndj  p,  888.  I.  4,  fr.  boe.  for  |979.read  1780|  p.  999, 1, 16,  from  top,  delk 
!>/  p,  889»1.  5,  fr.  cap,for  DiMraa,  read  Dtn^t^  ,  p  801, 1. 1,  fr.  top, read  177f| 
p.  805,  1.  10,  fr.  bot.  for  on,  read  «r  /  p.  818, 1.  17,  fr.  bot.  read  wnghtrete^ 
p.  881,  t.  9,  fr.  bcir.  for  dticbaiipe,  read  discharged  t   p.  854,  t.  7,  fr.  boC 
for  177a  aaad  1760;  p.  865,  L  ^  fr.^top,  for  tired,  rad|  tried,  p.  88i^  UlOi 
fr.  bot.  read  coimcU  j  p.  868, 1  I,  fr.  bot  for  building,  read  etitetk^  t  p.  ZIBfik 
te.  8  and  8,  fr.  bot.  for  Poplrina,  read  Bepkim  /   p.  866,  I.  19,  fr.  top,  for  o^ 
lead  ^i  p.  846,  \,  88,  fr.  bot  asad*  At  a  companion  he  waa>  8ee.  p.  aeP,  L 
17,  fr.  bot.  del?  or  «   p  869, 1 . 8,  fr.  top»  for  do,  read  doing  g  page  870 ;  1.  % 
fr.  bot.  read  1757,  add,  artillery  ejection  rermdii,  1756 )  p  878,  1.  7,  fr.  bot* 
tredntafosri  p  879J  ]6,fr.bot.  dble  l^woci  p.  886, 1.19,  fr. bot.  for halL 
mud  have,  p.401, 1.  9»fr.tapw  ffr  plead.read /lc<i^#i//  p.  401, 1 80. fr. M« 
lead  Qf/ifnys,  p.  430. 1.  81,  fr.  top,  for  1638,  read  1738  ;  p.  494,1.  8,  fr.  bot, 
foad record,  p.  461>,  1.  8,  fir.  top^  read,  wKidi  he  amwered 'with yrtrrhwtfy,  8re. 
|,478»t7,&.  bot.  forof,.  aendef /.  p.4f7,l,  I8^fr.top,for86,readf7| 
|i  tf^^fi  fhwm  mhm  •Ut  it  myitjoopd,  tb^  fytt  lettea  Ap||U  bp  )i  9!iftii«f||} 
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